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PREFACE 

NoTWiTHBTAiiDiNO  the  iaot  that  several  farilliaiit,  leamed,  and 
Tolnminotis  works  on  the  soienoe  of  Psychology  have  recently 
appeared  in  English,  there  is  not  only  room,  bnt  also  a  real  de- 
mand, for  still  other  attempts  at  improved  treatment  of  the  same 
subject.  For  this  science  has,  during  some  time  past,  worthily 
rivalled  and  even  excelled  most  other  forms  of  scientific  in- 
qniiy,  both  as  respects  the  quality  and  number  of  its  devoted 
workmen,  and  also  as  respects  the  rapidity  of  its  advances  and 
the  number  and  startling  character  of  its  discoveries.  There 
are  special  reasons,  moreover,  why  the  field  of  inquiry  into  the 
phenomena  of  human  mental  life  can  never  be  closed  to  new- 
comers, for  a  hearing  of  their  claims  to  improved  results  as  com- 
pared with  their  predecessors,  even  for  a  brief  space  of  time. 
In  psychology  the  individual  point  of  view  and  the  particular 
method  of  investigation  and  of  treatment  chosen,  as  well  as  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  investigator,  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  results  as  in  no  other  one  of  the  sciences. 

What  has  just  been  said  should  not,  however,  be  understood 
as  a  timid  apology  for  appearing  at  the  present  moment  with 
another  nsm  treatise  covering  a  field  of  investigation  and  publi- 
cation so  recently  wrought  over.  The  book  which  is  here  given 
to  the  public  presents  the  results,  in  much  condensed  form,  of 
many  years  of  observation,  reading,  and  experiment.  The  few 
foot-notes  and  confessedly  meagre  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  chapters  afford  no  adequate  recognition  of  the  help  received 
from  the  hundreds,  not  only  of  larger  works,  but  also  and  chiefly 
of  magazine  articles  and  of  minor  monographs,  which  have  been 
oonsolted  in  its  preparation.  Every  expert  student  of  psychol- 
ogy knows  that  in  this  latter  form  of  literature  (most  of  which 
is  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  much  of  which  is  not 
to  be  found  even  in  our  largest  libraries)  the  most  valuable  ma- 
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terial  for  his  soiezioe  is  to  be  found.  For  my  rigrhi  to  use  with 
both  confidence  and  discretion  the  material  derived  from  mod- 
em physiological  and  experimental  psychology,  my  works  pre- 
viously published  C' Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology" 
and  ''  Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychology  '*)  may  be  left  to 
testify.  On  this  point  I  will  only  add  that  the  present  book 
contains  no  little  that  is  new  of  this  sort,  drawn  both  from  my 
private  notes  and  from  experimental  sources  not  accessible  in 
published  form.  As  the  dedication  aims  to  show,  it  has  been 
my  chief  ambition  and  my  constant  practice  to  bring  my  *'  sci- 
ence *'  of  mental  phenomena  to  the  testing  of  actual  and  con- 
•orete  human  life.  This  has  been,  indeed,  a  daily  and  almost 
hourly  pleasure  rather  than  a  task  ;  so  that  for  many  of  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  I  must  appeal,  not  only  to  introspective  and 
xeflective  self -consciousness,  and  to  the  mental  processes  of  pu- 
pils and  colleagues,  but  also  to  the  mental  life  of  the  common 
people  and  to  the  profounder  voices  of  art  and  of  literature. 
The  cry  which  must  be  ever  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  genuine 
psychologist  is  this:  ''Back,  from  books  and  laboratories,  to 
actual  and  concrete  human  life." 

Briefly  characterized,  then,  this  book  designs  to  give  a  clear, 
accurate,  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  mental  life  of  the 
individual  man ;  and  also  to  explain  this  life  as  it  appears  in  the 
light  of  all  the  resources  of  modem  psychological  science,  and 
with  the  idea  of  " develqpmefit"  as  essentially  characteristic  of 
this,  as  it  is  of  all  life,  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

While  gratefully  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  each  of 
the  large  band  of  predecessors  in  this  our  common  work — as  well 
to  those  I  have  named  as  to  the  many  more  unnamed — ^I  can 
truthfully  acknowledge  no  special  obligations  to  any  individu- 
als among  this  number.  It  will  not  require  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  psychological  literature  for  the  reader  to  discover  that  the 
points  of  view,  the  order  of  treatment,  the  discussion  of  the  par- 
ticular topics,  are  all  independent  and  thoroughly  the  author's 
own.  Indeed,  it  is  my  belief  that  there  is  not  a  page,  and  scarce- 
ly a  line,  of  this  treatise  which  does  not  show  that  all  its  material 
has  been  wrought  anew  into  a  distinct  and  characteristic  organ- 
ism of  truth.  Attention  is  particularly  called,  however,  to  the 
^visions  of  the  book,  which  abandon  even  the  appearance  of  re- 
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taming  the  old  and  vicious  theory  of  faculties ;  to  the  consistent 
tenure  of  the  view  that  the  formation  and  development  of  faculty 
is  itself  the  chief  thing  which  scientific  psychology  has  to  ex- 
plain ;  to  the  treatment,  in  particular,  of  the  affective  phenomena 
—the  nature,  classes,  and  tone  as  pleasure-pain,  of  the  feelings, 
and  the  growth  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments ;  to  the  theory  of 
perception  and  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  knowledge  which  is 
advocated;  to  the  discussions  where  psychology  comes  into 
critical  contact  with  logic;  and,  above  all,  to  the  view  taken 
of  the  moral  sentiments  and  of  the  nature  and  evolution  of 
will. 

I  wish  to  add  a  single  word  to  those  teachers  of  psychology 
who  may  do  me  the  honor  to  make  use  of  my  book  for  the  in- 
struction  of  their  classes.  The  presentation  here  made  is  ob- 
viously not  designed  merely  for  use  as  a  text-book.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  the  product  of  one  who  has  taught  a  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  it  embodies  much  experience  gained  from  the  work 
of  the  class-room.  I  only  express  the  assured  results  of  this  ex- 
perience when  I  say  that,  for  persons  who  have  reached  the 
maturity  which  most  students  have  attained  when  they  begin 
psychology, ''  primers,"  which  talk  down  to  them  and  have  ev- 
erything put  into  exact  verbal  form  for  them  conveniently  to 
commit  to  memory,  are  by  no  means  the  best  and  most  improv- 
ing text-books.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  it  had  been  my 
intention  to  adapt  this  treatise  solely  to  class-room  use,  I  should 
not  greatly  have  changed  it,  either  as  respects  amount  and  kind 
of  material  or  the  style  of  its  presentation.  Only  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  in  no  other  science  as  in  psycliology,  is  it  so  nec- 
essary for  the  teacher  really  to  teachy  and  not  merely  to  give  out 
tasks  and  to  hear  recitations. 

In  this  connection  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  as- 
sistance of  my  colleague,  Professor  (George  M.  Duncan,  who  has 
read  the  entire  volume  and  has  made  several  helpful  sugges- 
tions, chiefly  looking  toward  increased  clearness  and  consistency 
of  statement ;  and,  therefore,  of  course,  its  better  adaptation  to 
the  teacher's  uses. 

In  many  places  in  this  book  I  have  brought  the  subject  up  to 
the  borders-— so  subtile  and  almost  indistinguishable — where 
psychology  touches  the  broader,  all-embracing  domain  of  phi- 
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losophy.  But  I  belieye  I  haye  succeeded  (although  I  have  no- 
where decried  "  metaphyBics  in  psychology/'  or  advocated 
"  psychology  without  a  sotQ  *%  not  only  in  promising  to  reserve 
the  philosophical  problems  for  another  Yolnme,  but  in  actually 
keeping  my  promise. 
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INTRODUCTORY  '  f :. 

CHAPTER  L 
DEFINITION  AND  FBOBLEM  OF  PSTOHOLOGT 

The  difficulties  of  defining  t]ie  science  which  it  is  now  cus- 
tomary to  call  '*  psychology "  are,  in  part,  common  to  all 
branches  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  general,  satisfactory  defini- 
tion is  one  of  the  latest  results  of  the  g^rowth  of  any  science ; 
and  since  every  genuine  science  is  in  a  constant  process  of 
growth,  the  conception  to  which  its  name  answers  is  subject  to 
change  in  the  thought  both  of  the  individual  student  and  of  the 
race.  The  more  complete  and  accurate  conception  which  the 
definition  is  designed  to  embody  must  be  established  and  de- 
fended in  the  course  of  the  detailed  investigations.  With  the 
understanding,  then,  that  the  statement  is  only  provisional,  we 
define  psychology  as  the  science  which  describes  and  eoq>lains  the 
phenomena  of  canscumsness,  as  stich. 

This  definition,  like  every  other,  involves  certain  assump- 
tions both  of  fact  and  of  principle;  it  also  involves  certain 
subordinate  conceptions,  some  of  which  require  further  defini- 
tion, and  some  of  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  defined.  The  task 
of  justifying  the  assumptions,  of  defining  the  subordinate 
terms,  and  of  tracing  the  vaguer  aspects  of  thought  to  their 
ultimate  factors,  must  also  be  left  to  the  development  of  the 
science  itself.  A  few  words  here,  however — even  if  they  must 
be  of  a  somewhat  controversial  character — ^will  be  helpful,  and 
are  indeed  necessary.  Our  definition  assumes  not  only  that 
such  a  science  as  psychology  is  remotely  possible,  but  even  that 
it  actually  exists.  It  also  assumes  that  a  class  of  phenomena, 
called  "  phenomena  of  consciousness  "  (or  by  other  equivalent 
terms),  may  be  distinguished  from  other  classes  of  phenomena 
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however  closely  related,  and  majr.b'e/iEade  the  data  of  scientifio 
inquiry.  It  assumes  that  thes^^  phenomena  may  be  described 
and  so  classified ;  it  also  aafiuked  that  they  may  be— however 
partially — explained.  ThaA'^^to  say,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  phenomen^^c^p:,  their  connection,  under  law,  with  one 
another  as  psychic*. fa^*  and  with  other  non-psychic  facts,  may 
be  known ;  the  moci^  complex  may  be  analyzed  into  the  more 
simple,  and*ihe;principles  of  the  combination  of  the  simple  into 
the  compl^.tf ay  be  discovered ;  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
these,  pb^enomena  may  be  written.  All  these  assumptions  have 
b^:£sputed.  The  definition,  being  preliminary,  only  settles 
•jbi($r^spute  for  us  until,  in  the  course  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
science,  the  disputed  matters  can  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

This  definition  of  psychology  also  refers  us,  in  our  inquiry 
concerning  the  particular  subjects  of  investigation,  to  the  "  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness,  as  such."  But  what  is  ''conscious- 
ness"?  and  how,  without  having  this  term  carefully  defined, 
shall  we  know  what  it  is  of  which  psychology  specifically  treats  f 
Strictly  speaking — as  we  shall  soon  see — the  term  ''  conscious- 
ness "  cannot  be  defined ;  because  the  conception  of  conscious- 
ness cannot  be  analyzed.  The  impossibility  of  performing  such 
analysis  is  coimected  with  the  most  fundamental  and  ultimate 
nature  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  themselves.  And  yet 
every  one  may  know  sufficiently  well  for  the  purpose  of  psy- 
chological study,  and,  indeed,  with  a  peculiar  immediacy  and 
certainty  of  knowledge,  what  is  meant  by  a  ''  phenomenon  of 
consciousness,  as  such."  Perceptions— whether  full  and  clear 
or  meagre  and  obscure,  whether  coming  by  the  eye  or  by  the 
hand,  and  whether  of  our  own  bodies  or  of  the  remotest  star— 
as  peroepiions,  or  facts  of  mental  life  ;  thoughts— whether  logi- 
cal  or  illogical,  whether  of  business  or  of  philosophy,  as  thoughts^ 
or  facts  of  mental  life ;  feelings — ^whether  painful  or  pleasurable, 
and  whatever  about — as  feelings,  or  facts  of  mental  life ;  desires 
and  volitions — whether  weak  or  strong,  vague  and  aimless  or 
definite  and  purposeful — as  desires  and  volitions,  or  facts  of  men- 
tal life ; — such  are  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

{1.  It  hftB  been  denied  that  psychology  is  a  scienoe,  and  this  not  only  by 
unfriendly  critics,  who  dwell  npon  its  long-eontinned  stage  of  stagnation, 
but  also  by  ardent  students  of  psychology  from  its  most  modern  points  of 
view.  Such  denial  arises  either  from  ignorance  oonoeming  the  achievements 
of  the  last  fifty  years  of  psychological  researoh,  or  from  a  too  narrow  con- 
ception of  science  in  general ;  or  else  it  is  framed  under  the  influence  of  some 
theory  as  to  what  kind  of  science  psychology  in  particular  ought  to  become. 

It  is  simple  matter  of  fact  that  no  other  form  of  investigation  has,  daring 
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the  last  half  oentniy,  made  greater  and  swifter  adyanoe  than  psychology ;  no 
other  has  aeeamnlated  a  larger  collection  of  available  data  or  done  more 
toward  pointing  oat,  both  experimentally  and  speonlatively,  the  regolar  con- 
nections between  its  observed  facts.  Moreoyer,  we  cannot  approve  of  that 
use  of  the  word  '*  science"  which,  if  consistently  carried  ont,  would  exclude 
from  this  category  not  only  human  psychology,  bat  also  all  the  results  of 
research  into  the  principles  of  politics,  economics,  philology,  into  history, 
ethics,  ethnology,  and  religion.  Nor  is  the  difference,  as  respects  certainty, 
upon  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  so-called  law,  between  those  sciences 
which  sometimes  arrogate  the  excluslTe  use  of  this  proud  title  and  those 
which  are  thus  arrogantly  excluded  from  daim  to  the  title,  by  any  means  so 
great  as  is  often  supposed. 

Most  unseemly  of  all  positions  is  the  refusal  of  the  term  *'  science  "  to 
psychology,  beoanse  it  has  as  yet  discovered  no  law  corresponding  to  the 
Newtonian  principle  of  gravitation  or  to  the  principle  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents. For  who  knows,  or  can  rightly  assume,  that  there  is  in  reality  any 
such  law  to  be  discovered ;  that  the  infinitely  varied  and  concretely  indi- 
vidualised facts  of  human  mental  life  are  ever  really  to  be  explained  after  the 
analogy  of  planets  and  atoms  ?  To  write  voluminous  treatises  on  psychol- 
ogy as  a  so-called  natural  science,  and  yet  deny  that  there  U  a  science  of 
psychology  because  the  phenomena  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  order  like  that 
of  certain  physical  phenomena,  is  to  undermine  the  results  and  value  of  one's 
work  by  a  premature  hypothesis. 

The  definition  (knd  indeed  the  appearance  of  this  treatise  on  psychology 
as  well  as  that  of  every  other  similar  treatise)  assumes  that  psychology  is  a 
fldenca  The  assumption  can  be  completely  verified  only  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation  itself. 

{2.  It  has  also  been  denied  that  we  can  define  psychology,  because  we  can- 
not dearly  mark  off  its  appropriate  field.  Thus  Dr.  Ward  (art  P^chology, 
in  Enoyc.  Brit.,  p.  87)  holds  that  our  inability  to  draw  the  distinction,  at  the 
outset,  between  internal  experience  and  external  experience — ^to  distinguish 
"  what  takes  place  in  the  mind  **  from  ''  what  takes  place  without  "—makes 
it  impossible  to  define  psychology  as  we  do  the  sciences  of  matter.  On 
the  contraiy,  no  distinction  seems,  *'  at  the  outset,"  to  be  more  clearly  and 
promptly  amde  than  this  by  the  reflective  mind  of  all  mankind.*  It  is  only 
after  the  professional  stadent  has  introduced  certain  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  later  stages  of  psychology  or  to  philos- 
ophy, that  this  seemingly  obvious  distinction  becomes  debatable  and  con- 
fused. 7%$  fads  of  ordxnaary  human  amgdausneM,  faUJ^uSy  dsBcribed,  are 
the  data  to  which  ecientifio  psyehaiogy  must  return  again  and  again,  and  m 
behalf  cfihs  oonyMe  explanaiion  ef  vAtcA  it  must  summon  all  the  resources  rf 
modem  inisestigaiion.  The  distinction  between  external  facts  and  facts  of 
consdousnees,  as  actually  made  by  every  man,  furnishes  not  only  '*at  the 
outset,"  but  aU  the  way  through,  the  one  peculiar  and  abiding  standpoint  of 
psychology,  as  descriptive  and  explanatory  sdenoe. 

lABlTatorptaMwdlsald:  ''InanitrifeCMbehvMnMonlimaod  DDaUanueto.)  thiB.  at  ImiI, 
mnafaM  Unaity  Mtsbllsbed :  tbat  in  eonadoiiiinefla  the  limits  of  Uie  piyehlcal  and  the  phydcal  allow 
of  belogdeifailtely  marked-^  any  ratet  8o  far  as  the  'phenomenon 'of  things  la  oonoeni^  howvrer 
the  case  maj  stand  as  regards  their  nltlmate  eaaence."   (IBnlrftmig  In  d.  F^fchologla,  p.  10.) 
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It  might  fortlier  be  eloimedt  in  mgreement  with  M.  Babier,*  that  the  leal 
difficnltj  is  not  so  mnch  to  find  psychological  objects  for  investigation  as  to 
find  trae  physical  and  physiological  objects.  It  wonld  seem,  aoooidingly, 
that  there  is  danger  lest  all  the  other  sciences  shonld  be  submerged  in  the 
one  nniversal  science,  psychology.  Bnt  why  troable  oorselTes  at  present 
abont  the  possibility  of  making  a  distinction  so  obTions  ?  Facts  of  oonscions- 
ness  exist  in  abandanoe,  as  the  data  for  psychological  investigation ;  they  are 
the  facts  which  constitute  your  experience  and  mine.  Bnt  psychology  studies 
these  phenomena  as  iuch;  it  investigates  the  facts  in  ihemaehei  and  /or 
themgelv69. 

2  3.  Various  terms  have  been  proposed  to  express,  in  the  most  general 
way,  those  data  whose  description  and  explanation  constitutes  the  science  of 
psychology.  The  term  *'  phenomena  of  consciousness "  brings  psychology 
into  relation  to  the  other  sciences,  all  of  which  find  their  sphere  as  particular 
sciences  in  the  description  and  explanation  of  some  characteristic  group  of 
phenomena.  The  phenomena  which  furnish  the  data  of  psychology  are  char- 
acterized by  the  collective  term  '<  of  consciousness.**  **  F^usts  of  conscious- 
ness," "  facts  of  mental  life,"  "  mental  or  psychic  facts  "  are  kindred  tenns. 
The  word  '^  psychoses"  has  been  proposed  as  a  most  general  designation  for 
all  concrete  psychic  facts.  The  phrase  ''  states  of  consciousness  "  suggests 
that  relative  stability  and  complexity,  due  to  more  or  less  of  mental  develop- 
ment, which  the  immediate  data  for  our  psychological  investigation  in  gen- 
eral have.  We  may  properly  consult  convenience  in  giving  variety  to  our 
discussion  by  adopting  any  of  these  different  but  almost  equally  appropriate 
terms. 

It  is  important  to  notice  also  that  the  definition  assumes :  not  only  facts 
of  consciousness  exist  and,  (u  such,  may  be  made  the  data  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation; but,  in  becoming  such  data,  facts  of  consciousness  are  made 
o^'tfcte  cf  knowledge.  The  phenomena  of  psychic  life  exist,  and  they  may  be 
known  as  facts.  These  states  of  consciousness,  as  they  primarily  awaken 
our  interest  and  so  form  the  basis  of  psychological  investigation,  are  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  our  "  knowledge  " — whether  of  our  own  so-called 
inner  experience  or,  inferentially,  of  the  inner  experience  of  others.  From 
this  conclusion  several  important  results  follow,  the  fuller  meaning  and 
effect  of  which  can  be  seen  only  later  on.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
serving states  of  consciousness,  after  they  are  converted  by  deliberate  and 
reflective  attention  into  objects  of  knowledge,  which  shall  accurately  repro- 
duce states  of  consciousness  not  thus  fully  converted  into  objects  of  knowl- 
edge. And  to  this  fact,  namely,  that  all  states  of  consciousness,  in  order  to 
become  data  for  scientific  investigation,  must  be  converted,  as  it  were,  into 
objects  of  knowing  consciousness — do  we  attribute  in  large  measure  what 
Professor  James  has  referred  to  as  "  fallacies  of  the  psychologist" 

The  definition  of  psychology  as  a  "  Science  "  also  assumes  that 
some  kind  of  system  actually  exists  among  the  occurrences  which 
we  call ''  phenomena  of  consciousness."  The  facts  upon  which, 
as  data,  our  scientific  investigation  concentrates  itself,  have  in 

1  Lemons  de  Philoeophle,  I.  Psyehologle,  p.  98. 
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teality  connections  with  one  another  of  a  regolar  sort ;  they  have 
also  common  connections  of  the  same  sort — ^it  may  be— with 
other  gronps  of  facts  that,  in  their  turn,  famish  data  to  other 
particular  sciences.  Otherwise  psychic  facts  could  not  be  stud- 
ied with  even  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to  terms  of  science. 
For  "  facts"  isolated  and  unconnected  among  themselves,  cannot 
become  data  of  science. 

Now,  in  the  uniyersal  estimate,  whether  popular  or  scientific, 
the  character  of  the  connection  which  exists  among  psychic  facts 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  At  the  outset  of  our  investigation  we  wish 
to  assume  this  connection  in  a  manner  as  free  as  possible  from 
all  debatable  metaphysical  tenets.  In  some  manner,  however, 
we  are  obliged  to  assume  it  in  order  to  study  psychology  at  all. 
For  this  universal  estimate  assigns  all  psychic  facts  to  some 
psychical  individual,  some  so-called  "Mind"  or  "Self.**  In- 
deed, the  character  of  the  consciousness  from  which  this  esti- 
mate springs  is  such  that  nothing  seems  more  absurd,  more 
inconceivable,  than  the  assumption  of  psychic  facts  which  be- 
long to  no  one.  The  phenomena  of  human  consciousness,  in 
general,  can  be  observed  and  studied  only  on  the  popular  as- 
sumption that  they  always  appear  as  phenomena  of  some  so- 
called  human  being.  From  this  undoubted  truth  follow  several 
important  conclusions.  Psychic  facts  inevitably  break  up,  as  it 
were,  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  individual  psychical 
beings.  All  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  facts,  either  of 
your  mental  life,  or  of  mine,  or  of  some  other  so-called  "  person," 
in  the  popular  sense  of  this  word. 

Moreover,  the  connection  existing  among  the  facts  within 
each  one  of  these  subordinate  groups  is  distinctly  peculiar — ^is, 
indeed,  tinique.  This  coimection  may — ^nay,  must — ^be  thought  of 
in  two  directions.  The  phenomena  of  my  consciousness  belong 
to  me ;  the  phenomena  of  your  consciousness  belong  to  you  ; 
and  so  on,  through  all  the  infinite  number  of  groups  of  such 
phenomena.  To  say  this  is  to  affirm  some  sort  of  peculiar  con- 
nection between  all  the  phenomena  of  one  group  and  whatever  is 
meant  by  the  word  "  me,"  and  a  similar  peculiar  connection  be- 
tween all  the  phenomena  of  another  group  and  whatever  is  meant 
by  the  word  "  you."  Furthermore,  the  facts  of  my  psychic  life, 
as  at  present  existent  and  made  objects  of  knowledge  for  myself 
or  for  some  other  observer,  are  connected  in  a  peculiar  way  with 
the  past  facts  of  this  same  life.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  you 
and  of  every  other  psychical  individual.  We  have,  then,  as- 
sumed by  the  very  definition  of  psychology  that  psychic  facts 
may  be  studied  in  their  connections,  and  as  belonging  to  the  de- 
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yelopment  of  the  psychical  or  mental  life  of  individaals.  In- 
deed, it  would  not  be  improper  from  this  point  of  view,  to  define 
psychology  as  the  science  qfthe.  individual  psychical  or  mental  life. 
But  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as  they  oc- 
cur  in  their  orderly  connection  with  one  another,  and  so  consti- 
tute the  mental  life  of  this  or  that  individual,  would  not  alone 
give  us  a  science  of  psychology.  The  phenomena  of  my  con- 
sciousness must  be  inyestigated,  as  objects  of  knowledge,  with  a 
view  to  compare  them  with  the  phenomena  of  your  conscious- 
ness ;  and  both  these,  with  a  view  to  comparison  with  as  many 
more  similar  groups  and  series  of  psychic  &cts  as  may  become 
objects  of  knowledge.  In  other  words,  psychology  compares, 
generalizes,  etc.,  and  strives  thus  to  reach  a  description  and  ex- 
planation of  all  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such.  It  strives 
to  found  a  science,  not  simply  of  my  mental  life,  and  of  your 
mental  life,  but  of  all  mental  life.  Tet  here  we  must  restrict  the 
endeavor  of  the  present  treatise.  Although  data  of  animal  and 
comparative  psychology  may  be  employed,  such  data  will  be 
used  only  so  far  as  they  throw  indirect  light  upon  human  mental 
life.  It  is  the  psychology  that  makes  the  facts  of  human  mental 
life  its  objects  of  ]mowledge,  its  immediate  data  of  scientific  study, 
which  we  are  about  to  pursue. 

g  4.  It  is  not  intended  to  diaooas  the  question  whether  such  a  thing  is 
possible  as  a  science  of  "  psychology  without  a  soul,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
M.  Bibot  and  others  would  have  ns  pursue  saoh  a  soienoe.  Bnt  the  meaning 
of  the  words  ''  me  **  and  "  yon  **  and  "  him,**  and  the  processes  by  which  the 
oonceptions  corresponding  to  these  words  are  formed*  it  does  belong  to 
psychology  as  descriptive  and  explanatoiy  science  to  consider.  And  if  we 
find  any  assumption  of  a  so-called  *'  real  and  unitary  being  "  entering  into 
these  complex  conceptions,  this  assumption,  too,  most  be  noticed,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, explained.  Such  an  assumption  is  itself  a  psychic  fact  of  grave  im- 
portance in  determining  the  laws  and  forms  of  mental  life.  Nor  can  we 
wholly  agree  with  those  who  regard  hypothesis  as  necessarily  useless,  or 
even  misleading,  for  purposes  of  scientific  explanation.  On  the  contrary, 
we  regard  this  hypothesis  as  capable  of  use  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist,  rather 
than  to  hinder,  psychological  science.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proposed  to 
remain  faithfol,  as  fkr  as  possible,  to  the  conception  of  psychology  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  therefore  to  exclude  metaphysical  discussions  regarding  the  real 
existence  of  mind,  its  unitary  being,  place  in  the  world  of  physical  things, 
real  connection  with  the  body,  its  immortality,  etc.'    This  exclusion  of  meta- 

>  Our  fiiooeM  In  carrjing  out  this  endesror  win  be  leited  l^tlie  method  and  reenlti  of  the  whole 
book.  We  ne  hopeful,  howerer,  of  micceedliig  better  than— fOr  one  example  among  many— HOff- 
dfaig  haa  done,  who.  alter  ebjoring  metaphyaica  In  the  form  of  both  materiallam  and  aplritiiAliam.  aa 
fbrming  no  part  of  empirical  paychologj,  proeeeda  at  oooe  to  e  rather  long  and  nnaatlaf actoiy 
argmnent  in  anpport  of  monlam— and  thla  at  the  Tery  beginning  of  hla  tieatlae  (OotUneaof  Fiychol- 
ogj.  chap.  L  and  11.). 
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pl^os,  howerer,  omnot  poBsibly  be  extended  so  for  as  to  ooror  the  Msomp- 
tioiis  in^olTed  in  the  ordinary  language  of  oonsoionaness.  <*  Ab  of  old,  I  am 
I,  thoa  art  thon  ** — this  is  not  simply  the  utterance  of  poetic  fancy ;  it  ex- 
presses both  the  nniyersal  distinction  and  the  nniversal  process  of  generaliza- 
tion and  nnifying,  the  metaphysical  assomptiony  on  the  basis  of  which  alone 
the  very  beginnings  of  psychological  science  are  possible. 

{  5.  Following  the  derivation  of  the  word  {^xns  ''sonly"  and  Xoyor,  '*  rea- 
soned aooonnt "),  it  was  formerly  onstomaiy  to  say,  "  Pqrohology  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  sonl ;  **  or  (since  the  word  "  sonl"  may  be  felt  to  be  fraught  with 
religions  and  theologicwJ  prejndioes)  "  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind." 
Thns  Solly  and  Hdifding  have,  in  this  regard,  followed  the  '*  old  psychoid 
ogy."  Nor  should  we  feel  any  insuperable  objections  to  this  definition,  if  it 
were  certain  to  be  kept  in  mhid,  as  Ijotae  says  in  his  '<  Outlines  of  Psychol- 
ogy," always  at  the  beginning  to  use  the  designation  **soul,"  or  "mind," 
'*  with  the  proTiso  of  future  proof."  The  word  ^*  mind,"  and  even  the  word 
'*  soul,"  we  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  employ  from  the  beginning  of  our  scien- 
tific inyestigation  onward.  But  these  words  will  at  first  mean  for  us  only 
what  eveiybody  means  whose  mental  life  has  dereloped  sufficiently  to  make 
the  distinction  of  tneum  and  tuum  as  lespects  facts  of  consciousness;  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary  adult  intelligence,  to  distinguish  **  I "  and 
'*you"  and  "he"  from  one  another,  and  from  the  things  which,  when 
speaking  without  figure  of  speech,  we  call  *'  it"  What  is  further  meant  by 
these  and  other  kindred  words  it  is  the  task  of  psychology  to  investigate. 

The  Problem  of  Psychology  most  be  imderstood  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  psychology  which  we  have 
jnst  accepted.  Allowing  onrselyes  a  certain  helpful  repetition,  we 
may  say :  The  problem  of  psychology  is  to  describe  and  explain 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness — the  facts  of  psychic  or  mental 
life,  as  psychic,  and  known  as  psychic,  i,e.y  as  objects  of  knowl- 
edge. Using  a  somewhat  different  form  of  expression,  it  may  be 
said  :  The  problem  of  psychology  is  to  understand  the  mental 
life,  its  phenomena,  conditions,  and  laws.  It  is  science  which  is 
aimed  at ; — adencey  as  distinguished  from  popular  impression  and 
opinion,  or  from  merely  artistic  and  poetical  representation, 
however  interesting  and  true.  Such  scientific  treatment  of 
psychic  facts  involyes  both  description  and  explanation.  To  at- 
tempt explanation,  without  accurate  observation  and  careful  de- 
scription of  the  facts,  is  to  doom  one's  self  to  faulty  generaliza- 
tions. Here,  as  everywhere,  the  frequent  return  from  theory  and 
statement  of  so-called  *^  law  '*  to  the  face-to-face  experience  with 
actual  life  is  essential.  The  constant  cry  of  the  genuine  and 
skilful  psychologist  is  this:  "Let  us  go  back  now  and  look 
the  facts  in  the  face."  But  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  descrip- 
tion is  to  stop  short  of  science.  For  purposes  of  description  the 
delineations  of  psychic  life  in  which  history,  literature,  and  art 
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abound  are  indeed  invalnable.  But  the  nanratiye,  or  the  dra- 
matic and  artistic  description  of  life  is,  as  yet^  only  material 
for  science;  the  expert  and  trained  psychologist,  by  use  of 
methods  and  conclusions  belonging  to  modem  psychological 
research,  must  explain  facts,  discover  laws,  trace  the  genesis 
and  development  of  this  life,  and  so  construct  the  science  of 
psychology. 

The  explanations  which  scientific  psychology  offers  for  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  These  are, 
first,  the  analysis  of  complex  states  of  consciousness  into  their 
simpler  factors,  or  elements,  and  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
combination  of  these  factors ;  and,  second,  the  tracing  of  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  mental  life.  This  second  kind  of  *'  expla- 
nation "  may,  in  its  turn,  be  subdivided :  (1)  The  genesis  of  the 
individual  states  of  consciousness,  as  they  arise  and  succeed  each 
other  in  time,  demands  explanation.  Psychology  endeavors  to 
set  forth  in  definite  terms  on  what  conditions  of  physical  en- 
vironment, and  under  what  relations  to  preceding  psychic  con- 
ditions, each  state  of  consciousness  occurs.  It  necessarily  re- 
gards the  states  of  consciousness  as  associated,  and  considers  all 
present  states  as  dependent,  imder  law,  upon  preceding  states. 
But  (2)  psychology  also  endeavors  to  give  a  systematic  exhibition 
of  the  general  laws  which  control  the  evolution  of  the  indi- 
vidual man's  mental  life.  If  we  employ  these  words  in  a  cau- 
tious, provisional  way,  we  may  say  it  investigates  "  the  becoming 
of  the  soul,"  the  genesis  and  growth  of  mind  in  individual  man. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  all  states  of  consciousness,  regarded 
as  possible  objects  of  knowledge,  offer — ^nay,  themselves  are — 
problems  for  the  psychologist.  The  crowd  staring  at  a  spectacle, 
the  astronomer  gazing  through  the  telescope  at  a  star,  and  the 
bacteriologist  peering  at  a  microbe  through  his  microscope,  are 
in  states  of  so-called  perceptive  consciousness.  But  perception, 
as  a  state  of  consciousness — perception  as  such — ^is  a  psycho- 
logical problem.  It  is  rather  a  vast  and  complicated  network 
of  problems.  The  lover  of  music  while  listening  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a  great  master,  the  admirer  of  nature  in  the  presence  of 
Mount  Blanc  or  of  Fuji,  the  unansBsthetized  sufferer  under  the 
surgeon's  knife,  are  in  states  of  feeling  consciousness.  And 
feelings,  as  such,  offer  many  problems  to  psychology.  Each 
state  of  consciousness  teems  with  interesting  problems.  £tit 
the  one  problem  over  ail  ie  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  that 
mental  life  of  which  all  states  of  consciousness  are  members  and 
partSy  and  the  conditions  and  laws  which  control  its  genesis  and  de- 
velcpment. 
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{0.  Bifferant  stotements  ha^e  been  giTen  bj  different  writen  to  the 
problem  which  psychology  pnrsnes.  Thus  Beneke  holds  thftt  it  is  the  busi- 
nesB  of  the  psychologist  to  giye,  for  eToiy  form  of  manifestation  which  ooonrs 
in  the  developed  sonl,  *'  definite  and  sharp  demonstration  through  what  pro- 
cesses, and  by  combination  of  what  factors,  it  originates."  *  Another  writer 
declares,*  in  a  more  ambitions  way,  that  the  one  qnite  definite  purpose  of  a 
scientific  psychology  is  **  the  redaction  of  all  the  processes  of  the  sonl  to  one 
simple  psydio-physical  element.**  [But  this  way  of  stating  the  problem  of 
psychology  plainly  implies  the  very  doubtful  double  hypothesis  that  all 
psychic  processes  may  be  reduced  to  one,  and  that  this  fundamental  process 
is  a  so-called  "psycho-physical**  process.]  And  Herbart*  conceived  the 
aim  of  psychology  to  be  the  **  demonstration  of  the  connection  of  that  which 
admits  of  being  perceived  in  consciousness  (facts  of  consciousness),  by 
means  of  that  which  does  not  attain  such  perception — ^in  accordance  with 
general  laws.**  While  the  most  distinguished  modem  psychologist  from  the 
Herbartian  point  of  view  *  affirms :  ' '  Psychology  is  that  science  which  has 
for  its  problem  the  explanation  of  the  general  classes  of  psychical  phenom- 
ena, by  means  both  of  mental  representations  as  empirically  given,  and  also 
of  the  speculative  concept  of  mental  representation  in  general,  according 
to  the  universal  laws  of  mental  life." 

We  consider  it  much  safer  and  more  scientific,  however,  to  conceive  of  the 
problem  of  psychology,  when  entering  upon  its  pursuit,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
admixture  of  doubtful  theories  often  devised  in  answer  to  the  problem. 

{  7.  Our  view  of  the  problem  of  psychology  assumes  that  a  description 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  is  possible  which  shall  be  sufficiently  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  inductive  science.  But 
in  order  that  these  phenomena,  or  facts,  may  be  employed  as  data  for  a 
scientific  treatment,  they  must — as  has  already  been  said — ^become  objects  of 
knowledge.  Now,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  mental  phenomena  can  become 
objects  of  immediate  knowledge  only  by  means  of  so-called  introspection  or 
self-consciousness.  I  can  stand,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  the  phenomena 
only  of  my  own  mental  life,  you  of  yours,  and  so  on. 

It  is  moreover  implied  in  this  statement  of  the  problem  of  psychology  that 
psychic  facts  are,  as  objects  of  immediate  knowledge,  more  or  less  complex ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  be  analyzed  into  their  so-called  compo- 
nent factors  and  the  laws  of  the  combination  of  these  factors  discovered.  As 
M.  Paulhan  has  said :  "  Eveiy  psychic  fact  is  a  system— a  synthesis  of  facts 
more  or  less  perfectly  codrdinated.*'  Such  a  system  admits,  in  the  hands  of 
psychological  science,  of  being  analyzed.  Here  Helmholtz's  analysis  of  the 
single  note  of  our  ordinary  musicid  experience  is  often  taken  as  a  typical 
example. 

The  fuller  explanation  and  justification  of  these  assumptions,  too,  must  be 
left  to  subsequent  examination.  We  are  reminded  again  that  our  definition 
is  necessarily  preliminary.  But  here  again,  also,  we  may  safely  trust,  for 
the  present,  the  universal  belief  as  expressive  of  universal  experience.    All 

>  PngmatlMhePiychologle,  p.  4S.   Berlin.  1860. 

•  Horwicz :  Pqrehologiaohe  AnalyMD,  p.  hr.  1    Halle,  18TB. 

•  Pi^ydiologie  als  Wiaeentchaft,  L.  p.  ST.    KOoigsberg,  18M. 
«V«Umia]mTanVdllmiar:  Lebrbochd.  Fl^ychologte,L.p.84.   OOthen,  1881 
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belieTo  thai,  in  some  sort,  one  may  immediatelj  and  oertainlj  know  what 
one's  own  feelings,  desixes,  thoughts,  porpoees,  really  are ;  and  that  some 
of  these  states,  called  bj  a  common  term,  are  more  complex  and  highlj 
developed  than  are  others. 

{8.  Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  facta  of  consciousness  may  be  sue- 
oessful]  J  studied—nay,  that  they  must  be  so  studied,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
worthy  scientific  system— in  the  light  of  the  conception  of  development.  But 
whcU  develops  ?  The  most  obvious  answer  certainly  is :  The  soul  or  mind 
of  the  individual  man  develops.  In  this  answer,  however,  we  surely  detect 
metaphysics  creeping  in,  with  its  subtle  and  ever-present  assumptions. 
The  truth  is,  in  our  judgment,  that  no  doctrine  of  evolution  is  possible 
without  a  host  of  metaphysical  assumptions.  Yet  all  we  care  to  have 
admitted,  at  the  outset,  may  be  summed  up  in  this  statement :  The  facts  of 
consciousness  which  **  belong  "  to  every  psychic  individual  may  be  arranged 
and  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  later  depend  on  the  earlier,  the 
more  complex  on  the  more  simple,  the  particular  on  those  belonging  to  the 
species,  etc.  In  brief,  it  is  possible  to  describe,  as  conforming  to  certain 
conceptions  of  law  and  order,  the  history  of  a  human  mental  life. 

The  true  conception  of  psychology  may  be  farther  expanded 
by  considering,  briefly,  the  Belations  in  which  this  science  stands 
to  several  other  closely  allied  Forms  of  human  Elnowledge. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  especially,  only  its  relation  (1)  to 
certain  allied  particular  sciences,  and  (2)  to  that  form  of  inquiry 
and  opinion  which  we  call  philosophy. 

The  really  notable  thing  about  the  relation  of  psychology  to 
the  physical  sciences  in  general  is  that  it  differs  from  them 
by  dealing  with  a  quite  different  order  of  facts,  and  that  it  is  the 
threshold  or  gate  of  entrance  to  the  study  of  another  main 
group  of  sciences — namely,  the  so-called  psychological  sciences. 
It  has  often  been  claimed— and  especially  of  late — that  because 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  peculiarly  related  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  physical  development,  therefore  such  phenomena 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  treatment  similar  to  that  given  to 
these  forms  of  development.  It  has  even  been  proposed  to 
make  psychology  a  dependent  branch  of  biology,  or  to  reduce 
psychology  to  terms  of  general  nerve-physiology  or  of  cere- 
bral physiology.  But  so  far  as  empirical  psychology  is  con- 
cerned, the  data  with  which  it  deals  stand  in  no  fundamentally 
different  relation  to  the  science  of  living  organisms,  or  of  the 
nerves  and  brain,  from  that  in  which  they  stand  to  physics  in 
the  form  of  optics  or  of  acoustics.  Both  physics  and  physiol- 
ogy expound  to  us  certain  connections  of  psychic  facts  with 
other  facts,  certain  conditions  on  which  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness arise  and  change.  Both  are,  therefore,  to  be  employed 
in  explaining  the  genesis  and  growth  of  mental  life.    But  bio- 
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logical  facts,  as  such,  and  physiological  facts,  as  such,  are  no 
more  like  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such,  than  are 
other  physical  facts.  Nor  can  biology  and  physiology  pat  forth 
any  more  defensible  claim  to  absorb  psychology  than  can 
optics  and  acoustics.  The  ''explanation"  of  psychic  facts  by 
reference  to  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  known  biological 
or  physiological  facts  is  indeed  a  most  promising  and  fruitful 
branch  of  psychological  method ;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least 
diminish  the  claim  of  psychology  to  an  independent  position 
among  the  particular  sciences.  Li  one  sense  of  the  words,  there 
are  no  ''  independent "  sciences,  because  there  are  no  isolated  or 
independent  realities.  In  another  sense  of  the  words,  psychology 
is  by  far  the  most  independent  and  stable  of  the  sciences.  And 
if  all  the  sciences  were  ever  to  be  absorbed  in  any  one,  psychol- 
ogy is  best  fitted  to  be  that  universal  science.  For  what  are  the 
other  sciences  but  orderly  or  half -disordered  systems  of  concep- 
tions t  And  are  not  all  conceptions  facts  of  human  consciousness  T 
On  the  other  hand,  psychology  is  undoubtedly  the  necessary 
preliminary  discipline,  or  **  propsedeutic,"  to  all  the  sciences  of 
man.  The  sciences,  of  economics,  politics,  sociology,  and  even 
of  history,  hermeneutics,  and  aesthetics  (so  far  as  we  can  speak 
of  such  sciences),  inyolve  the  immediate  facts  and  laws  of  human 
mental  life.  The  subjects  with  which  these  sciences  deal  can- 
not be  in  the  highest  degree  scientifically  understood,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  psychology. 

i  9.  We  take  this  oooadon  to  protest  eamestlj,  but  briefly  and  once  for 
all,  against  the  assumption  that,  beoanae  the  so-oalled  "old  psjohology" 
was  for  a  long  time  stationarj,  while  modem  biological  and  physiological 
soienoe  have  oontribnted  maoh  by  way  of  stimolns,  method,  and  resolts  to 
psychology,  therefore  the  latter  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  sciences,  on 
an  equality  as  respects  independence  with  the  others.  Nor  do  we  find  less 
unwarrantable  the  claim  that  the  only  fruitful  method  of  studying  psychic 
facts  is  physiological  or  biological ;  or  that  the  only  truly  scientiflo  expla- 
nation of  such  facts  must  be  sought  for  in  physiological  facts.  These 
claims  are  not,  indeed,  necessarily  connected  with  the  proposal  to  study 
psychology  as  a  ''  natural  science/*  If  they  were  so  connected,  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  that  psychology  is  a  ''  natural  science."* 
This  expressive  term  simply  embodies  the  obrious  truth  that  phenomena  of 
consciousness  occur  in  such  connections  as  admit  of  being  examined  and 
partially,  at  least,  reduced  to  general  terms,  within  the  realm  of  **  nature** 
—in  the  larger  and  equally  appropriate  use  of  this  word.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  us  a  procedure  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  scientific  psy- 
chology  when  philosophers  so  thoughtful  as  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  psycholo- 
gists so  brilliant  and  suggestive  as  Prof.  James,  >  virtually  assert  that  there 

1  See  The  Prinelplee  of  Psjcliology*  L,  chap.  L.  ▼!.,  viL.  and  powim  In  both  Tola.  New  Yorl^ 
IflM.   A]aoaxtlc]eaintheFhilow)phicalBeTtow.L.l.pp.li-tt.andi.,t,pp.l4»-lA. 
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can  be  no  soienoe  of  psjohology  except  a  oerebzal  pc^cbology.  At  tbe 
same  time^  we  bave  onnelyes  diligently  ooltiTatedy  and  giatefoUj  acknowl- 
edge onr  indebtedness  to,  that  branch  of  psychological  inyestigation  which 
is  called  pbjsiologioaL 

The  Relations  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy  are  so  close  and 
peculiar  that  it  is  impossible  strictly  to  separate  the  two,  whether 
in  theory  or  in  actual  execution,  while  treating  with  scientific 
system  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  As  Wundt  ^  has  well 
said :  the  partition  of  sovereignty  between  the  two  is  an  abstract 
scheme,  which,  in  the  presence  of  actuality,  always  appears  un- 
satisfactory. 

All  the  principed  problems  into  which  the  attempt  to  explain 
psychic  facts  leads  the  investigator,  themselves  lead  to  the 
greater  and  profounder  problems  of  philosophy.  Psychology 
is  then  the  specied  propaedeutic  to  philosophy.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  already  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  even  a 
provisional  conception  of  psychology  clear  from  what  some 
would  consider  unwarrantable  metaphysical  assumptions.  Phi- 
losophy, then,  in  the  form  of  opinions  and  assumptions,  almost 
necessarily  underlies  much  of  our  psychological  discussion. 
For  example,  scientific  psychology  is  forced  to  recognize  a 
certain  conception  to  which  the  word  "  ego "  corresponds,  as 
entangled,  so  to  speak,  in  the  facts  of  consciousness.  It  is  com- 
pelled to  analyze  this  conception,  and  to  describe  its  genesis 
and  growth.  But  such  work  is  difficult  to  keep  distinct  from 
metaphysical  discussion  as  to  the  unitary  nature  and  real  being 
of  the  soul,  considered  as  the  truly  existent  subject  (or  Trdger) 
of  the  states  of  consciousness.  Where,  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
problem,  does  descriptive  and  explanatory  science  end  and  phi- 
losophy begin  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  answer.  Similar  difficulties 
accompany  the  thorough  discussion  of  all  the  important  prob- 
lems of  scientific  psychology. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  unavoidable  temptation  to  mingle 
philosophy  and  psychology,  we  shall  succeed,  in  the  main,  in 
pursuing  our  chosen  way  by  using  the  methods  of  empirical 
science.  We  shall  describe  and  explain  the  processes  and  prod- 
ucts of  mental  life ;  we  shall  even  recognize  the  more  impor- 
tant beliefs  and  assumptions  which  the  psychic  facts  actually 
imply;  and  then  we  shall  make  our  bow  to  metaphysics,  and 
pass  by  the  discussion  of  the  ultimate  import  of  the  facts,  and 
of  the  validity  and  ideal  value  of  the  beliefs  and  assumptions 
implied  by  the  facts.  Such  discussion  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

>  System  der  Fhflosophle,  pp.  6  and  Si  L 
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3  10.  The  histoxy  of  psjehologioal  soience  might  be  freely  appealed  to» 
in  order  to  show  how  inaeparable  are  the  relations  between  this  science  and 
philosophy.  The  persistent  nse  of  the  tenn  "mental  philoeophj/'  the  large 
amonnt  of  matter  in  almost  all  treatises  on  ps johology  whioh  is  more  properlj 
classed  under  metaphysics  or  theory  of  knowledge,  the  constant  transgression 
of  the  resolve  not  to  introdnce  specolatiye  philosophy  into  the  empirical 
investigation  of  phenomena  of  conscionsness  (a  form  of  transgression  in  whioh 
those  who  most  deoiy  philosophy  or  metaphysics  are  often  especially  guilty) 
— all  these  facta  are  significant  of  the  same  truth. 

The  distinction  between  psychology  and  philosophy  as  drawn  by  Profes- 
sor Seth  and  Professor  Groom  Bobertson  is  especially  interesting.  The 
former  ^  explains  that  psychology  regards  the  fact  of  intelligence  "  simply 
as  fact,  in  which  case  the  evolutions  of  mind  may  be  traced  and  reduced  to 
laws  in  the  same  way  as  the  phenomena  treated  by  the  other  sciences  (psychol- 
ogy»  aans  phrase),"  But  **  it  is  with  the  ultimate  synthesis  that  philosophy 
concerns  itself ;  it  has  to  show  that  the  subject-matter  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing in  detail  really  is  the  whole,  consisting  of  articulate  members.**  The  lat- 
ter* would  have  us  notice  that  psychology  **  is  occupied  with  the  natural  func- 
tion of  InUMmsUon  (knowledge  as  mere  subjective  function),  seeking  to  dis- 
cover its  laws  and  distinguishing  its  various  modes.  .  .  .  Philosophy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  theory  of  Knowledge  (as  that  which  is  known).'*  It  will 
be  noticed  that  both  these  authorities  are  distinguishing  the  psychology  of 
intellection  &om  the  philosophical  theory  of  knowledge. 

2  11.  The  double  manner  of  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  ethics  and 
logic,  which  has  always  prevailed,  is  another  proof  of  the  necessarily  in- 
timate relations  between  the  empirical  science  of  psychology  and  all  philo- 
sophical discipline.  As  sciences,  based  upon  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
logic  and  ethics  have  no  independent  standing :  they  are  simply  branches  or 
departments  of  psychology.  But  with  the  scientific  treatment  of  logic  and 
ethics,  even  when  the  point  of  view  is  avowedly  empirical,  the  philosophy  of 
monls  (metaphysics  of  ethics),  and  the  theory  of  being  and  theory  of  knowl- 
edge {Logik^  after  the  Hegelian  pattern),  are  always  nearly  certain  to  be  in- 
termingled in  large  quantities. 

We  may  fitly  close  this  brief  discussion  of  the  relations  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy  by  saying,  with  a  recent  German  author : ' 
"  Psychology  as  a  science  has  for  its  object  of  investigation  the 
psychical  phenomena,  through  which  and  in  which  the  collective 
inner  life  exhibits  itself,  but  not  the  being  of  the  soulper  se,  to  which 
the  phenomena  point  as  something  over  and  above  themselves." 

[Besides  the  booki  to  which  referenoe  has  abeady  been  made,  the  foUowing,  among 
many  otheri,  may  be  oonccdted :  On  the  Nature  and  Scope  of  Psychology.  Sully  :  The  Hn- 
man  Mind,  1,  chap,  i  Baldwin :  Gbndbook  of  Psychology,  L,  chap.  i.  Rabier  (already 
xeferxed  to) :  Psychologic,  chap,  i  and  iL  Brentano :  Psyohologie  yom  empirischen  Stand- 
pnnkte,  bk.  i.,  chap.  L  jmd  bk.  iL,  chap.  i.  Lotse :  Metaphysics,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  i.  O.  H. 
Lewes :  The  Study  of  Psychology,  chap.  i.  to  iii.  Bspeoial  attention  is  called  to  the  two 
monogiaphs  of  Natorp  and  Spitta.  See  also  DelbcBof :  Ja  Psyohologie  oomme  Science 
natnrelle.  On  the  relations  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  see  the  aathor^s  Introduction 
to  Fhiloiophy,  ohap.  iy.] 

>  Art  on  Philosophy :  Bncyc  Brit  (Wh  ed.). 

*  Alt.  on  Psychology  and  Philosophy :  Mhid.  1888,  p.  186. 

>  Spltto :  Binleltimg  In  die  Psychdogie,  p.  84. 
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No  mmeceBsary  mystery  shonld,  oertainlyy  be  thrown  around 
the  question  of  Method  in  Psychology.  For  in  this  science,  as 
in  every  other,  the  means  of  investigation  employed  are  such  as 
experience  has  shown  to  be  fruitful,  both  in  ascertaining  accu- 
rately and  comprehensively  the  facts  which  are  to  serve  as  data 
for  the  science,  and  also  (and  especially)  in  explaining  their 
origin  and  relations.  To  accomplish  its  purpose,  psychology 
freely  avails  itself  of  all  possible  means  at  its  disposal.  In 
accordance  with  our  provisional  conception  of  psychology,  we 
might  say,  then,^  that  all  psychological  method  has  these  two 
things  in  view :  1,  to  certify  the  phenomena  of  consciousness ;  and 
2,  to  explain  them. 

There  has  been  almost  as  much  debate  over  the  true  method 
of  psychological  science  as  over  any  of  its  more  doubtful  con- 
clusions. This  debate,  however,  has  been  largely  confined  to 
two  questions :  first,  and  especially,  the  possibility  and  value 
of  so-called  introspection;  and,  secondly,  the  usefulness  and 
extent  of  experiment  in  the  study  of  psychic  facts.  If,  then,  a 
reasonable  position  with  reference  to  these  two  debated  ques- 
tions can  be  made  clear,  little  further  discussion  of  psycholog- 
ical method  is  necessary.  Observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  both  direct  observation  and  indirect ;  analysis  of 
these  phenomena,  both  by  consciousness  *'  envisaging  "  them  and 
reflecting  upon  them,  and  also  by  the  use  of  all  possible  experi- 
mental means ;  induction  of  laws,  and  inferential  and  speculative 
construction  of  the  principles  which  control  the  genesis  and 
growth  of  mental  life— such  is  the  mixed  method  which  psy- 
chology more  or  less  successfully  employs. 

In  other  words,  psychological  science  is  (1)  observative  of 
facts,  (2)  analytic,  (8)  inductive,  (4)  genetic.  The  difficulties, 
dangers,  mistakes,  and  triumphs,  of  this  the  true  scientific  method 
it  shares  in  common  with  the  whole  sisterhood  of  sciences.    It 

1  Comp.  SpttU :  TBnIrttniig  in  die  Pfeycliologte,  p.  40  f .  (m  vgrgmrtMOm  and  m  erUdrrn,  the 
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haSy  however,  certain  special  difficnlties  and  dangers  as  well  as 
certain  peculiar  advantages  and  successes.  These  are  mainly  due 
to  the  nature  of  introspection,  or  reflective  consciousness,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  sphere  is  limited  within  which  the  defi- 
nite experimental  methods  of  the  allied  natural  sciences  can  be 
successfully  used. 

{  1.  Debate  as  to  the  propriety  of  founding  a  idenoe  of  the  mind  npon 
the  **  immediate  awareneaa  "  of  the  individual,  respecting  what  goes  on  in  his 
own  mental  life,  is  by  no  means  new.  As  long  ago  as  Aristotle  it  was  held 
that  there  can  be  no  "science"  of  the  individnaL  Since,  therefore,  intro- 
spection can  never  famish  anything  beyond  what  the  individual  seems  to 
himself  to  know  of  his  own  individual  state  of  oonsoionsnees— a  particular 
psychic  content  of  some  particular  psychical  being— introspection  can  never 
constitute  tBe  sole  method  of  mental  science.  By  this  method,  it  is  said,  we 
obtain,  at  best,  only  the  new  and  fleeting  psychic  fact  that  I  appear  to  my  self „ 
here  and  now,  to  be  in  such  a  so-called  state  of  consciousness.  Only  by  mem- 
ory can  I  know  that  I  was  in  another  state  of  consciousness,  which  may  be 
xecognized  as  similar,  and  so  made  the  basis  of  a  classification  and  scientific 
explanation  of  even  my  individual  mental  life.  And  as.  for  those  psychic  facts 
which  beloDg  to  other  individuals  than  myself,  every  one  admits  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  them  by  introspection. 

Such  trains  of  thinking  as  the  foregoing  have  led  certain  writers  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  founding  a  science  of  psychology  upon  intro- 
spection only,  but  also  to  deny  that  introspection  can  render  back  to  ua 
even  our  own  mental  states  as  true  objects  of  knowledge.  And  so  we  are 
brought  to  the  palpably  absurd  proposal  that  we  should  abandon  all  effort 
to  certify  the  fiusts  of  oonsoiousness,  as  facts,  by  the  method  of  considering 
what  they  immediately  are  in  our  own  mental  life.  (So,  virtually,  writers  / 
like  Gomte,  Lange,  Maudsley,  ei  aL)  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
even  modem  treatises  on  psychology  reaffirm  the  method  of  introspection 
without  very  dearly  fixing  its  limitations  or  appreciating  its  real  value.  One 
writer,  for  example,  declares :  **  The  way  to  psychology  is,  first  of  all,  per- 
ception of  a  soul  by  a  soul.**  This  perception  is  s«j^-peroeption,  which  is» 
therefore,  the  "  chief  and  indispensable  method  of  psychology."* 

2  2.  The  risks,  limitations,  possibilities,  and  proper  uses  of  introspection 
in  psychology  can  only  be  made  known  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  science  itself.  For  the  discussion  of  psychological  method  is  compli- 
cated with  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  consciousness  and  self-conscious- 
ness, of  attention,  of  memory,  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  conception 
of  "  self,"  of  time-consciousness,  and  of  many  other  subjects.  It  may  be 
premised,  however,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  ordinarily  raised  are  due» 
laigely  or  wholly,  to  ''  fsllades  of  the  psychologist."  They  cling  to  what  the 
psychologirt  thinks  about  the  use  of  introspection ;  they  do  not  necessarily 
belong  to  the  real  nature  and  actual  use  of  introspection.  Those  writers  who 
claim  that  one  can  never  immediately  know  what  one  is  now  thinking,  feeling, 
and  willing,  are  invariably  found  to  hold  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  as  to  the  natare  of  that  time  of  which  we  have  experience  (the 
**  now  **  of  self-consciousness),  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  imme* 
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dutoy"  etc,  which  are  abrtnust  ftnd  zemote  from  the  eefenal  life  of  the  mind. 
That  some  knowledge— immediAfte,  trustworthy  (though  not  neoeseerilj  in- 
fallible), and  capable  of  being  made  into  data  of  a  scienoe— is  attainable  ze- 
gaiding  the  phenomena  of  conacioasneflfl,  fonns  the  praenppoeition,  not  only 
of  all  atndy  of  psychology,  bat  also  of  all  human  inteioonise.  We  begin^ 
iherrfore^  by  OMtuming^  m  a  prdhmnanf  tooy,  ike  general  truO^ubien  cf  ike 
univer$al  impreuUm,  coneenUngihs  nature  andvahte  of  introepectian  a$  a  means 
</ knowing  tke  phenomena  qf  oan$eiaumes$. 

Obeeiration  of  the  phenomena  of  CoiiBcioiisness  is  of  two 
general  classes — direct  and  indirect.  Direct  (or  immediate)  ob- 
seiration  is  that  form  or  phase  of  conscious  mental  life  which  is 
called  *'  self-consdonsness.*'  When  such  immediate  observation 
is  employed,  with  purposeful  attention,  for  the  ascertainment  of 
the  psychic  facts  actually  occurring  in  any  individual  mental 
life,  and  for  the  analysis  of  such  facts,  it  becomes  the  so-called 
**  introspective  "  method  in  psychology. 

In  spite  of  all  objections  which  may  be  urged,  and  of  all  diffi- 
culties raised  against  the  use  of  introspection  as  scientific  meth- 
od in  psychology,  the  following  position  may  be  maintained : 
Direct  observation  of  psychic  facts  is  able  not  only  to  render  these 
facts  to  ns  as  true  objects  of  knowledge^  but  also  to  a  certain  extent 
to  assist  in  the  analysis  of  the  complex  life  of  adult  consciousness  into 
its  simpler  component  elements.  Only  on  the  supposition  that 
psychic  facts  may  be  made  immediate  objects  of  knowledge  can 
psychological  inquiry  be  instituted  and  psychological  science 
enter  upon  its  work.  The  preliminary  but  necessary  conception 
of  psychology  shows  that  scientific  psychological  inquiry  begins 
by  asking,  What  are  the  facts  called  **  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness ?  "  and  that  these  facts,  in  so  far — and  only  in  so  f ar-^as 
they  can  become  objects  of  knowledge,  furnish  the  data  of  the 
science.  But  "phenomena  of  consciousness"  are  ''internal" 
facts ;  the  two  phrases  are  intended  to  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing.  These  facts,  as  such  (and  '^  as  such  "  they  constitute  the 
data  of  psychology),  are,  by  their  very  nature,  capable  of  being 
known  only  in  and  through  consciousness.  All  other  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  indirect ;  that  is,  it  is  through  objective  signs 
and  by  interpretation  of  such  signs.  But,  here  again,  what  the 
signs  really  sig^i^ify  is  determined  by  new  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, alike  capable  of  being  immediately  known  only  by  the  ob- 
server of  the  signs ;  and  interpretation  itself  consists  of  nothing 
but  certain  facts  in  the  conscious  life  of  the  interpreter,  the  nat- 
ure of  which  he  knows  as  facts  of  his  own  consciousness,  and 
which  he  believes,  suspects,  or  knows  to  represent  other  facts  of 
another  individual's  consciousness. 
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MoreoYeiy  here,  aB  in  every  other  form  of  science,  training  of 
the  powers  of  obeerration  is  most  important  in  its  effect  upon 
the  data  of  the  science.  Here,  too,  as  elsewhere,  different  ob- 
servers show  great  differences  in  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes,  in 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  "natural  powers."  Some  are 
much  given  to  observing  their  own  mental  states ;  they  do  this 
with  an  interest  which  may  become  almost  as  purely  objective 
as  that  of  the  observer  of  the  amoeba  through  a  microscope. 
Others  are  always  reluctant  and  generally  unskilful  in  the 
observation  and  description  of  their  own  mental  life.  What  is 
here  especially  important  to  notice  is  this,  that  much  skill  and 
success  may  be  attained  by  intelligent  practice  in  the  analysis 
of  one's  own  mental  states  with  the  instrument  of  introspection. 
For  not  only  can  one  make  the  mental  state  in  which  one  here 
and  now  is  an  object  of  one's  knowledge,  but  one  can  also  train 
one's  self  to  note  the  genesis  and  growth  of  mental  states ;  and 
by  rapidly  directing  attention  to  the  various  phases,  aspects, 
and  elements,  of  the  complex  and  changing  mental  life,  one  can 
recognize  in  a  limited  way  the  various  "  stuffs,"  so  to  speak,  out 
of  which  the  complex  wholes  are  successively  compounding 
themselves  under  one's  eyes.  To  tell  the  ordinary  observer: 
**  You  cannot  discern  in  detail  before  the  mind's  eye,  your  own 
mental  conditions,  and  certainly  know ;  I  here  and  now  think 
about  this,  or  perceive  that  complex  object  of  sense,  or  feel  such 
a  manifold  pleasure  or  pain,  or  form  such  a  complicated  pur- 
pose " — ^is  to  tell  him,  in  the  interests  of  psychological  theory, 
what  he  rightly  believes  to  be  contradicted  by  the  frequently 
recurring  experience  of  life.  To  tell  the  trained  psychologist, 
who  does  not  accept  the  fanciful  denial  by  other  psychologists 
of  that  real  activity  which  we  call  immediate  self -consciousness : 
**You  cannot,  by  so-called  introspection,  analyze  your  own 
states  of  consciousness,"  is  to  declare  theoretically  impossible 
a  scientific  feat  which  he  knows  himself  constantly  to  be  per- 
forming. Such  arguments  resemble  those  by  which  motion  is 
proved  to  be  impossible,  or  the  antinomies  of  space  and  time  are 
established. 

While  admitting  the  possibility,  within  certain  limitations, 
of  obtaining  trustworthy  immediate  knowledge  of  psychic  facts 
by  the  method  of  introspection,  we  by  no  means  deny  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  accompany  its  successful  use.  All 
scientific  method  in  observation  needs  to  be  guarded  in  its  em- 
ployment; all  observation  of  phenomena  is  apt  to  encounter 
difficulties  and  liable  to  engender  mistakes.  Prejudice,  haste, 
admixture  of  undue  inference  and  expectation  as  to  what  will  be 
8 
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obseiredy  or  ought  to  be  observed,  and  yarious  other  sources  of 
corruption  and  mistake,  exist  in  connection  with  the  inspection 
of  all  objects  of  knowledge.  Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
psychic  facts  are  pecxdiarly  difficult  of  direct  analysis  under 
observation.  For  this,  four  principal  reasons  may  be  given: 
they  are  subtle  and  complex  in  their  composition,  rapid  and 
difficult  to  follow  in  their  changes,  alterable — swiftly  and  largely 
— ^by  the  very  act  of  attention  which  makes  them  objects  of 
knowledge,  and  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  individuality. 

2  8.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  absnrdit j  of  denying  in  toto  the 
sdentiflo  value  of  introspection  an j  more  obvious  than  it  is  the  moment  we 
appeal  to  real  life  and  to  individual  experience.  Without  too  great  risk  of 
tedious  repetition,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  certain  of  the  most  force- 
ful arguments  of  those  who  credit  this  denial  would,  if  strictly  interpreted, 
render  imx>OB8ible  any  immediate  and  trustworthy  knowledge  of  any  kind  of 
facts.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  mental  life  is  in  a  constant  flux ; 
and  that,  therefore,  no  one  phase  of  that  life  (no  so-called  **  state  of  con- 
sciousness ** )  can  exist  without  at  once  being  dissolved  in  the  onflowing  cur- 
rent of  this  life.  Hence,  psychic  facts,  it  is  claimed,  cannot  be  objects  of 
observation  long  enough  to  become  objects  of  knowledge.  But  the  same 
thing  is  as  certainly  true,  if  not  true  to  the  same  extent,  of  objects  of  ex- 
ternal observation.  When  an  observer  watches  an  amoeba  under  the  micro- 
scope, or  the  image  of  the  spectrum  upon  a  screen,  his  mental  life  is  no  less 
truly  in  a  constant  flux  which  carries  along  with  it  the  object  of  his  ob- 
servation. Indeed,  the  only  defensible  psychological  doctrine,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  see,  holds  that  every  object  (the  amoeba  or  the  image  of  the 
spectrum)  is,  as  an  object,  unceasingly  constructed,  dissolved,  and  recon- 
structed anew,  by  mental  activity,  during  the  entire  process  of  observation. 
The  existence  of  any  external  object,  as  an  object  of  immediate  knowledge 
through  the  senses,  is  momently  dependent  upon  the  flxation  and  wander- 
ing of  attention,  and  upon  activities  of  memory,  imagination,  and  thought. 
For  memory,  imagination,  and  thought  are  not  faculties  that  can  be  exer- 
cised apart  from  perception  through  the  senses,  and  apart  from  self-con- 
sciousness;  neither  can  there  be  any  immediate  knowledge  of  objects, 
whether  external  or  internal,  whether  by  perception  or  by  self-consciousness, 
which  does  not  involve  memory,  imagination,  and  thought.  If,  then,  the 
dependence  of  introspection  ux>on  the  activity  of  these  other  mediate  and 
fallible  faculties  constitutes  a  reason  why  we  cannot  regard  the  deliverances 
of  introspective  consciousness  as  giving  immediate  and  trustworthy  knowl- 
edge of  psychic  facts,  the  dependence  of  all  external  observation  upon  the 
activity  of  the  same  faculties  will  force  us  to  conclude  against  the  possi- 
bility of  immediate  and  trustworthy  knowledge  of  any  of  the  data  of  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences. 

2  4.  The  degree  to  which  the  knowledge  of  complex  mental  states  may  be 
carried  by  trained  introspection  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
definitely  fixed.  The  changes  which  the  growth  of  this  power  under  train- 
ing brings  about  are  likely  to  be  plainly  remarked  by  one  who  has  had  intel- 
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ligent  ezperienoe  of  them.  For  example,  let  a  student  of  psjohology  who 
has  a  good  ear  for  musical  sounds  train  himself  to  recognise  the  oyertones 
in  the  complex  note  of  ordinaiy  experience ;  or  let  him  analyze,  by  imme- 
diate observation,  his  skin  sensations,  after  he  has  been  for  some  weeks  ex- 
perimenting after  the  manner  of  Qoldscheider  and  others.  It  will  be  true 
that  he  has  a  richer  experience  of  auditory  or  of  skin  sensations  than  he 
formerly  had ;  but  especially  will  it  be  true  (and  this  is  the  important  point 
for  our  present  consideration)  that  he  immediately  knows  that  he  has  this 
richer  experience,  because  he  can  detect  more  elements  in  the  complex  sen- 
sation-state than  was  previously  possible. 

Daily  experience  also  proves  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  an  observer 
to  make  something  like  an  accurate  analysis  of  his  own  complex  mental 
states  by  means  of  introspection.  Indeed,  all  adult  minds  are  constantly 
doing  this  very  thing.  We  hear  persons  describing,  in  a  way  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  fairly  accurate,  how  they  have  felt,  and  what  they 
have  imagined,  remembered,  or  resolyed — all  in  some  moment  of  horror,  or 
of  danger,  or  of  joy.  To  be  sure^  this  **  moment "  is  not  the  mathematical 
point  which  constitutes  the  atom  of  time  where  the  single  state  of  conscious- 
ness can  alone  find  position,  according  to  the  fallacious  theory  of  some 
psychologists.  But  then  there  are,  m  reality^  no  such  moments  in  the  life 
of  consciousness ;  and,  of  course,  there  are  no  simple,  analyzable  states  of 
consciousness  fully  occupying  such  moments.  But  the  discussion  of  the 
full  bearing  of  this  upon  our  view  of  the  use  of  introspection  must  be 
postponed  until  later. 

25.  The  difficulty  of  introspective  analysis  of  the  so-called  << feelings" 
has  been  so  emphasized  by  many  writers  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  immediate  knowledge  of  our  own  states  of  consciousness, 
when  they  are  predominatingly  states  of  feeling.  Thus  the  conclusion  is 
enforoed :  I  can  never  know  precisely  how  I  now  feel  as  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate cognition  of  present  psychic  fact ;  I  can  only  have  an  idea  of  how  I 
did  feel  a  moment,  or  an  hour,  or  a  day  ago.  Feeling,  then,  must  be  ideated, 
to  be  known ;  and  the  particular  form  of  the  idea  under  which  alone  it  can 
be  known  is  the  representative  image.  In  other  words,  I  can  have  an  idea 
of  how  I/eft  at  some  past  time ;  but  I  cannot  immediately  know  how  I  now 
fed  especially,  of  course,  if  my  present  feeling  be  a  rather  intense  one. 
Even  so  cautious  a  writer  as  Dr.  Ward  maintains  :  **  Feeling  as  such  is,  so 
to  put  it»  matter  of  being  rather  than  direct  knowledge ;  and  all  that  we 
know  about  it  we  know  from  its  antecedents  or  consequences  in  presen- 
tation." 

The  number  of  fallacies  involved  at  eveiy  point  in  this  general  position 
will  have  to  be  exposed  in  their  appropriate  places.  They  are  of  the  order 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  They  come  from  substituting 
intellectual  abstractions  for  the  wealth  in  reality  of  concrete  psychic  facts. 
That  the  four  chief  difficulties  of  introspective  analysis,  as  mentioned  above, 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  so-called  states  of  feeling,  no  one  would  think 
of  disputing.  The  history  of  psychological  science  and  the  language  of  art 
and  of  common  life  prove  this  truth.  But  that  I  cannot  immediately  know 
that  I  am  this  moment  angry  at  such  an  individual  person  or  act ;  or  filled 
with  the  emotion  of  love  toward  such  another  person  or  ideal  object  of  con- 
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templation ;  or  in  terror  at  this  partioolar  uiimal  or  inanimate  object — this 
is  something  which  it  requires  long  dealing  with  misleading  psychological 
abstractions  to  believe.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  in  moments  of  strongest 
and  most  richly  varied  feeling  that,  above  all  other  moments,  we  live  most ; 
and  also  know  most  immediately  and  certainly  that  we  live,  and  what  our 
mental  life  here  and  now  is. 

Observatioii  of  psychic  facts  for  purposes  of  a  sdentifio  psy- 
chology cannot,  however,  be  confined  to  the  direct  or  introspec- 
tive method.  For— as  has  already  been  pointed  out— this  would 
involve  the  attempt  to  build  science  wholly  on  the  particular,  as 
limited  to  an  individual  mental  life.  In  truth,  we  can  neither 
know  others  except  through  self-knowledge,  nor  know  ourselves 
without  comprehension  and  acute  observation  of  our  fellow- 


As  GKithe  has  significantly  said : 

*'  The  gange  that  from  himself  he  takes 
Measures  him  now  too  small,  and  now  too  groat 
Only  in  man,  man  knows  himself." 

Indirect  observation,  or  the  ascertainment  and  certifying  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  through  interpretation  of  the  signs 
which  other  psychical  beings  give  of  their  states  of  conscious- 
ness, is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  method  of  scientific  psychol- 
ogy. Two  things  must  at  once  be  noticed  with  reference  to  all 
use  of  this  method :  First,  all  observable  signs  of  the  states  of 
consciousness  of  other  beings  than  ourselves  necessarily  consist 
of  physical  changes  ;  such  changes  are  primarily  brought  about 
in  the  physical  organism  of  the  conscious  beings,  and  some- 
times, secondarily,  brought  about  in  things  dependent  for  their 
structure  or  changes  upon  the  action  of  this  physical  organism. 
Second,  all  interpretation  of  such  signs  must  be  in  terms  of  the 
observer's  self-consciousness.  He  must  think  or  imagine  how  the 
other  individual  thinks,  feels,  wills,  etc.  The  method  of  indi- 
rect observation  is,  then,  inevitably  connected  with,  and  depend- 
ent upon,  the  method  of  introspection.  Without  this  the  lament 
of  Tourguenieff  is  absolutely  true  :  "  The  soul  of  another  is  a 
darksome  forest.'* 

Psychological  science,  if  it  be  nobly  ambitious  and  faithful 
to  its  high  mission,  will  regard  all  forms  of  the  exhibition  of 
human  mental  life  with  painstaking,  unprejudiced,  and  loving 

A  So  tbe  ooBptot  of  the  German  poet  nme : 

*'  WiUtt  du  dich  aelber  erkmmm,  $o  Hth  wU  dU  Andenn «•  trHbtn; 
WiOtt  du  die  Anderm  vtrtUhn,  Wek  in  dttn  Hffmm  H§n," 
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inquiry.  Every  sign  of  snch  life,  actually  famished  or  artisti- 
cally conoeiYedy  becomes  for  the  trained  student  of  psychology 
an  object  of  interest.  He  desires  to  convert  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness which  it  signifies  into  an  object  of  (indirect,  but  veri- 
fiable) knowledge  for  himself.  Hence,  all  manifestations  of 
psychic  facts  are  watched  for  and  scrutinized  by  him  with 
sympathetic  and  yet  scientific  spirit.  Psychological  appetite, 
psychological  insight,  psychological  skill  in  interpretation,  arise 
and  develop  in  this  way.  It  is  not  arrogant  to  claim  that  the 
trained  psychologist  understande  not  only  the  child,  the  idiot, 
the  madman,  and  the  hypnotic  subject,  but  cJso  the  artist,  the 
scientist,  the  statesman,  and  the  thinker,  as  psychical  beings,  far 
better  than  any  of  these  classes  of  persons  understand  each 
other,  or  even  themselves. 

{  6.  It  follows,  from  the  position  jnst  taken,  that,  in  order  to  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  so-oalled  tources  of  psychology^  it  wonld  be  neeoMaiy 
to  olaamiy  all  the  principal  forma  of  the  manifestation  of  hnman  mental  life. 
Por  this  achievement  we  should  not  have  room,  even  if  it  were  worth  the  time 
which  it  would  neoessarilj  denumd.  The  one  role  for  the  student  of  psychol- 
ogy^a  role  which  he  carries  about  with  him  when  far  awaj  from  books  or 
psycho-physical  and  biological  laboratoriee^is  this :  Seize  upon  every  mani- 
festation of  the  psychical  life,  try  to  make  it  an  object  of  knowledge,  and 
tiy  to  explain  it  in  accord  with  other  facts  and  known  laws  of  psychical  life. 
From  the  infimt  to  the  adult  Kant,  from  the  idiot  or  madman  to  Aristotle, 
from  the  meanest  subject  to  the  statesman  or  the  emperor— all  things  psychi- 
cal are  yours,  and  are  to  be  converted  if  possible  into  integral  parts  of  your 
psychological  theory. 

We  now  enumerate,  however,  several  of  the  more  important  sources  of 
psychology  which  are  open  to  indirect  observation : 

(1.)  The  artistic  delineation  of  life,  in  every  form  of  such  delineation,  is 
a  most  valuable  source  of  p^chology.  This  includes  the  drama,  poetry,  and 
even  the  art  of  the  painter,  sculptor,  and  musician ;  it  especially  includes 
the  modem  novel,  or  prose  romantic  composition.  All  true  art  displays  in- 
sight into  life.  But  most  artists,  and  especially  most  novel  writers,  are  apt 
to  succeed  ill  when  they  attempt  to  enter  upon  psychological  analysis  in  a 
scientific  way,  or  even  attempt  artistically  to  present  the  results  of  such 
analysis.  While,  for  the  trained  psychologist,  the  great  artists,  even  if  un- 
conscious of  what^  from  the  psychologist's  standpoint,  they  are  actually  do- 
ing, are  guides  of  the  greatest  value. 

(2.)  Social  phenomena,  and  the  historical  or  theoretical  discussion  of  such 
phenomena,  are  another  source  of  psychological  science.  The  phenomena  of 
savage  life,  and  of  the  mental  life  of  distant  and  strange  peoples,  have  a 
certain  value  of  their  own.  The  institutions,  habits,  customs,  laws,  of  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  nations  manifest  their  prevalent  states  of  consciousness. 
Great  caution  is  needed  here,  and  great  painstaking  really  to  enter,  through 
the  gateways  of  the  phenomena,  into  the  temple  of  the  real  mental  life.  The 
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so-called  "  old  psychology  ^  Buffered  from  fulnie  to  use  this  sonroe.  It  was 
too  narrow  and  individualistic— a  Puritanic  psychology,  or  a  Tentonio  psy- 
chology, or  a  French  psychology,  or  the  description  of  the  mental  life  of  the 
common-place,  middle-class  Englishman  of  the  writer's  time. 

(3.)  Abnormal  and  pathological  phenomena  are  also  a  helpfol  sonroe  of 
psychological  science.  In  every  science  of  living  beings  the  nonnal  and 
sonnd  phenomena,  so  called,  are  fnlly  nnderstood  only  when  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  abnormal  and  pathological  Hence  the  value  of  studies  in 
insanity,  hypnotism,  criminology,  idiocy,  etc.,  for  the  science  of  psychology. 

(4.)  Observation  of  the  phenomena  of  infant  and  child  life  is  particularly 
necessary  for  the  successful  use  of  the  genetic  method  in  psychology.  Such 
observation  leads,  almost  directly,  to  a  better  analysis  of  our  own  adult  states 
of  consciousness  and  to  the  detection  of  hitherto  concealed  factors  within  them. 

Under  this  same  class  of  sources  we  may  bring  so-called  "  comparative 
psychology,"  or  the  study  of  the  phenomena  and  evolution  of  the  conscious 
life  of  the  lower  animals.  But  here,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  infant  mental 
life  (and  even  much  more  emphatically),  all  conclusions  must  be  very  cau- 
tiously and  doubtfully  drawn.  What  reallj  psyckic  facts  are  signified  by  the 
external  signs,  and  how  far  there  are  any  states  of  adult  consciousness  which 
will  enable  us  even  to  present  ourselves  with  a  meagre  picture  of  the  states  of 
animal  consciousness,  as  such — about  this,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  attain 
certainty.  In  other  words,  we  can  scarcely  be  sure  of  our  power  to  convert 
states  of  animal  consciousness  into  objects  of  the  psychologist's  knowledge — 
even  of  knowledge  as  gained  by  indirect  observation  and  hypothesis.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  those  biologists  who  attempt  a  science  of 
the  mental  life  of  the  lower  animals  need  nothing  more  imperatively  than 
what  they  customarily  lack— namely,  a  scientific  knowledge  of  human  psy- 
chology. 

(5.)  Beading  is  another  valuable  indirect  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena  of  human  mental  life.  For  psychology,  like  every  other 
science,  grows  at  the  hands  of  many  workmen,  and  there  is  a  "  soul  of 
truth  "  in  all  views,  however  distorted  or  erroneous  they  may  at  first  appear. 

Experiment,  as  a  method  of  observation  and  analysis  of  the 
facts  of  psychic  life,  has  become  in  these  modem  times  a  most 
valuable  and  even  indispensable  means  for  constituting  and  im- 
proving the  science  of  psychology.  On  the  use  of  experiment 
in  psychology,  however,  we  can  sympathize  with  the  extremists 
of  neither  extreme.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  seem  that 
experiment  is  likely  to  prove  capable  of  coping  with  some  of  the 
most  profound  and  interesting  problems  of  psychology.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  under  the  appropriate  limitations, 
experiment  may  be  a  veduable  aid  in  disentangling  the  factors 
and  tracing  the  genesis  and  growth  of  certain  states  of  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  in  demonstrating  under  what  definite 
physical  and  physiological  conditions  the  different  states  arise, 
combine,  and  succeed  each  other  in  the  entire  mental  life.    To 
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iear  psycho-physios  and  so-called  physiological  psychology,  or 
to  attempt  to  substitute  psycho-physical  experimentation  for  all 
introspective  study  of  mind,  for  all  survey  of  the  creations  of  art, 
society,  and  politics,  in  the  field  of  mental  evolution,  and  for  all 
theoretical  construction  on  the  basis  of  legitimate  metaphysical 
hypothesis,  seems  to  us  alike  unworthy  of  the  scientific  student 
of  mind. 

It  is,  of  course,  neither  easy  nor  safe  to  fix  definite  limits 
within  which  alone  experiment  in  psychology  shall  be  declared 
to  be  possible  or  capable  of  yielding  assured  results.  Two 
things,  however,  will  always  be  true  of  the  experimental  method 
in  psychology.  First:  experiment  belongs  to  truly  psycho^ 
logical  method  only  so  far  as  it  is  constantly  accompanied  and 
tested  by  introspective  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness. Secondly :  experiment  gives  us  preliminary  infor- 
mation as  to  the  definite  physical  and  physiological  conditions 
under  which  the  psychic  facts,  as  such,  arise,  change,  and  pass 
away.  But,  here  again,  without  introspection  and  trust  in  the 
introspective  method,  experiment  gives  us  no  psychical  data  or 
strictly  psychological  laws.  And  much  of  what  has  been  discov- 
ered in  this  way  belongs  to  physics  and  physiology,  and  not  to 
psychology  at  all. 

2  7.  The  true  impression  as  to  the  great  value  of  modem  experimental 
methods  in  the  study  of  psychic  facts  can  best  be  gained  by  some  actual 
acquaintance  with  laboratory  work,  or  with  the  literature  produced  bj  such 
work  during  the  last  two  decades.  Here  the  successes  in  the  field  of  local- 
ization of  cerebral  function,  in  psycho-phjsics  proper,  in  reaction-time,  etc., 
may  properly  be  instanced.  Let  any  doubter  follow  the  laborious  and  care- 
ful researches  which  have  disentangled  from  confused  and  complex  states 
of  predominating  bodily  sensations  the  elements  to  be  assigned  respectively 
to  skin,  to  joints,  to  muscles,  and  perhaps  also  to  primarily  central  physio- 
logical processes.  Or,  taking  up  the  wonderful  new  views  as  to  sensation- 
complexes  which  originate  in  irritation  of  the  skin  alone,  let  him  inves- 
tigate experimentally  sensations  of  heat,  and  sensations  of  cold,  and  light- 
pressure  sensations,  and  dull-contact  sensations,  and  tickle  sensations,  and 
motion-sensations,  and  prickle  sensations,  and  indescribable  new  sensations 
— ^many  or  all  of  which  are  stirred  and  fused  in  a  single  ''field  of  con- 
sciousness," so  called,  when  any  large  area  of  this  important  sense-organ  has 
its  multitudinous  points  simultaneously  excited. 

2  8.  We  are  cautioned  against  arbitrarily  limiting  the  sphere  of  experi- 
mentation in  psychology,  in  view  of  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  discuss 
by  use  of  this  method  the  phenomena  of  so-called  *' free-will,"  or  of  the 
more  complex  associations  of  ideas,  etc.  Even  the  ethical,  sesthetical,  and 
religious  feelings  are,  we  are  told,  to  be  made  subjects  of  experimental 
observation  and  analysis;  while,   if  we  are  to  trust  M.  Charcot  and  his 
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Bohool,  it  has  been  ezperimentollj  demonstxated  that  oerUdn  fnndAmental 
ohangee  are  neoesaaiy  in  onr  oonceptions,  not  only  of  mind,  but  also  of 
the  objects  with  which  physioe  soientifioal^  deals.  The  peychology  of  the 
moltitTide  is  also  being  investigated  bj  the  proposed  application  of  simple 
means  of  experiment  to  the  great  body  of  the  children  by  the  help  of  all  the 
school-mistresses  of  the  land.  All  this  is  certainly  veiy  hopeful  and  inter- 
esting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  bazriers,  beyond  which  it  will  be  difficult  or 
impossible  for  experimentation  to  pass,  may  be  stated  with  a  reasonable  con- 
fidence. Only  the  simpler  states  of  consciousness,  in  respect  of  their  sensory 
and  motor  fiustors,  readily  lend  themselves  to  study  by  the  strictly  experi- 
mental method.  The  quantity,  quality,  combination,  time-rate,  and  succes- 
sion of  the  elementaxy  processes  belonging  to  the  sensoiy-motor  basis  of  the 
mental  life  furnish  the  subjects  which  are  best  (if  not  exclusively)  adapted  to 
this  method.  How  much  there  is  that  is  beyond  its  reach,  the  unprejudiced 
use  of  this  veiy  method  reveals.  The  truth  of  our  view  this  entire  treatise 
will  make  abundantly  clear. 

{  9.  The  experimental  method  reveals  nothing  about  psychic  facts,  a* 
ttieft,  unless  the  subject  of  the  experiment  in  some  way  reveals,  in  terms 
of  consciousness,  what  his  states  of  consciousness  actually  are.  The 
question  which  the  experiment  asks  the  subject  to  determine  always  is : 
**  How  did  yon  feel,  or  what  did  you  perceive  or  think,  or  what  did  you 
will,  when  such  a  physical  event  (known  or  unknown  to  him)  occurred  ?  '* 
Thus  it  is  an  appeal  direct  to  self-consciousness  and  memory  which  experi- 
mentation always  makes.  If  neither  question  nor  answer  makes  any  refer- 
ence to  states  of  consciousness,  directly  known  by  the  subject  as  suoAu  then 
the  experimental  inquiry  is  not  psychological  at  alL 

The  tci0iio0  of  psychology,  as  descriptive  and  explanatory  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness, undoubtedly  consists  very  largely  of  knowledge  about  those  physi- 
cal and  physiological  conditions — antecedent  or  ooncomitant~-upon  wldch 
the  states  depend.  But  we  have  already  made  our  protest  against  the  doctrine 
that  these  are  the  only  conditions  which  it  behooves  psychological  science  to 
investigate. 

To  obseiration,  direct  and  indirect,  and  to  analysis  by  intro- 
spection, reflection,  and  experiment,  we  add  Induction — as  the 
necessary  method  of  psychological  science.'  In  psychology  the 
ftmction  and  place  of  the  inductiye  method  does  not  differ  from 
that  maintained  by  this  method  in  the  other  particular  sciences. 
The  character  of  indnction  and  the  validity  of  it  as  general  scien- 
tific method,  it  belongs  to  special  treatises  on  this  subject  to  set 

1  YoDoiuBm  denSea  that,  properly  tpeiktaig.  induction  can  be  tbe  meUiod  of  peyehologieal  td- 
enoe  (Lebrimch  d.  Piychologle,  L.  p.  6£.).  Indeed,  he  rejects boOi  the dednettre and  tbe  indnctlTe 
method,  and  adopts  what  he  caDetiM'*  genetic  "method  10  the  only  tme  one.  His  argmnent  against 
many  of  the  faults  and  faflnres  of  the  ordlnazy  nse  of  Indnction  In  psychology  Is  mdoahtedly  tery 
f oroefnl.  What  is  called  indnction  too  often  uses  anwarrantable  abetraetions— whether  of  so-called 
f aenlties  or  psychic  factors  snd  processes,  snch  as  raw  undifferentiated  **  mlnd-etoff,"  or  nncon- 
sdons  psychic  stoma  and  "aggregations,"  "Integradons,"  "re-dlntegratUms,"  and  what  not— aa 
though  thi^  were  entitles  or  actlTittoe  la  concrete  mental  life. 
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forth.  There  is  little  or  nothing,  at  once  special  and  noteworthy, 
concerning  the  application  of  this  method  to  facts  of  mental  life 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider.  We  begin  the  study 
of  psychology  with  the  general  assumption  that,  by  diligence 
and  skill,  order  may  be  introduced  into  what  appears  at  first 
an  indistinguishable  mixture,  a  chaotic  mass  of  psychic  facts. 
Here,  as  elsewhere— we  say  hopefully — ^law  must  reign :  and  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  find  it.  We  compare  psychic  facts  here  with 
psychic  facts  there,  psychic  &cts  just  brought  to  our  knowledge 
with  psychic  facts  known  of  yore  or  of  yesterday ;  we  classify, 
generalize,  frame  hypotheses,  and  test  the  hypotheses  by  trying 
with  them  better  to  analyze  and  to  explain  new  psychic  facts. 
In  brief,  we  construct  and  verify  generalized  statements  as  to 
the  orderly  modes  of  the  structure — so  to  speak — of  man's  men- 
tal life.  So  often  as  our  so-called  '*  laws  "  are  proved  to  be 
wrong,  inadequate,  or  defective  at  any  point,  we  amend,  expand, 
and  improve  them.  And  from  the  simpler  and  less  comprehensive 
generalizations  we  strive  to  rise  to  those  which  are  more  diflicult 
to  make  and  to  justify,  because  they  comprehend  so  many  facts 
and  involve  so  many  minor  laws.  Here,  of  course,  the  so-called 
inductive  method  implies — strictly  speaking — deduction  as  well 
as  induction,  and  both  analysis  and  synthesis,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  science-making  mind  of  man. 

But  over  all  hovers  the  conception  of  Development.  We  de- 
sire to  treat  the  mental  life  as  a  totality,  where,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  great  principles  of  its  genesis  and  growth  shall  be  made 
known.  Only  thus  can  each  particular  fact  be  better  understood, 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  these  principles ;  only  thus  can  each  stage 
of  this  life  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  its  necessary  dependence 
upon  the  preceding  stages.  The  ideal  of  our  science  is,  to  be 
sure,  an  exalted  one.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  be  real- 
ized ;  it  may,  indeed,  never  be  realized.  But  none  the  less,  it  is 
the  ideal  alone  fitted  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  guide  our  scien- 
tific investigations ; — and  not  our  investigations  alone,  but  those 
of  the  whole  race  of  men,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  made  inter- 
ested in  the  science  of  their  own  mental  life.  It  is  in  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development  of  all 
mental  life  that  the  so-called  "  Genetic  Method  "  is  most  effect-^ 
ively  employed. 

{  10.  To  endeavor  to  confine  the  inductiTe  method  in  psychology  within 
the  same  details  of  treatment  as  those  found  appropriate  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences is  to  render  it  relatively  unfmitfnl  from  the  very  outset.  Statistics  and 
the  records  of  long  series  of  psycho-physical  experiment  are  of  undoubted 
value ;  but  the  collection  and  criticism  of  snch  data  is  not  the  only  basis  for 
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▼alid  indaotion  in  psychology.    The  nther  most  all  classes  of  psychic  facts, 
however  dLaooYeredy  have  their  due  place  and  inflaenoe  in  onr  induction. 

In  Germany  Herbart  and  his  followers  have  endeavored  to  use  the  genetic 
method  for  the  solution  of  particular  psychological  problems,  as  well  as  for 
the  formation  of  a  complete  sdentific  picture  of  mental  development.  In 
earrying  out  this  endeavor,  however,  they  have  avowedly  introduced  meta- 
physical presuppositions  which  we  consider  unwarrantable.  Volkmann,  the 
ripest  product  of  the  Herbartian  school,  adopts  the  genetic  method,  although 
he  claims  that  '*  the  dialectical  history  of  the  development  of  the  spirit  is  not 
a  history  of  development  at  all ; "  and  that  "  the  so-called  stages  of  this  de- 
velopment are  hypostasized  abstractions  " — a  criticism  which  is,  of  course, 
aimed  chiefly  against  Hegel.  Beneke  was  the  first  in  Qermany  to  attempt  the 
genetic  method,  discarding  metaphysical  assumptions  and  building  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  The  traditional  old-fkshioned  English  psychology  haa  con- 
fined itself  largely  to  analysis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  genetic  method 
is  destined  to  achieve  some  brilliant  successes  in  the  near  future ;  although 
incessant  painstaking  is  necessary  to  avoid  being  deceived  by  misleading  fig- 
ures of  speech  brought  over  from  the  fields  of  physical  science.  For  example, 
many  of  the  psychical  entities  of  Mr.  Spencer  are  quite  as  much  "  hypos- 
tasiised  abstractions  "  as  are  those  made  use  of  in  HegeFs  ''Phenomenology.** 

The  Divisions  of  the  whole  field  of  psychology  are  generally 
given  as  two :  Empirical  Psychology  and  Rational  Psychology, 
or  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  The  field  of  empirical  psychology 
is  customarily  divided  according  to  the  three  so-called  Faculties 
of  Intellect,  Feeling,  and  Will.  Since  we  have  decided  to  ex- 
clude, as  far  as  possible,  all  problems  of  so-called  rational  psy- 
chology and  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena  in  terms  of  descriptive 
and  explanatory  science,  and  since  we  regard  the  customary 
discussion  of  the  "Faculties"  of  Mind  as  defective  and  unscien- 
tific, we  shall — in  accordance  with  our  conception  of  psychology 
and  for  purposes  of  the  highest  convenience — divide  the  entire 
subject  as  follows:  L,  Most  General  Forms  of  Mental  Life; 
II.,  Elements  of  Mental  Life  ;  m.,  Development  of  Mental  Life. 
The  justification  of  this  division  must  be  left  to  the  entire  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  topics  concerned. 

[Besides  the  chapters  on  Method  in  the  vsrioas  works  on  psyohology,  the  following, 
among  others,  are  espeoially  worth  notine :  J.  S.  Mill :  Logic,  bk.  tL,  espeoiallv  chap, 
iv.  Lewes :  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  tnird  series^  L,  chap.  ir.  Volkmann :  Lehrbnon, 
L,  pp.  6-34.  Brentano:  Psychologie,  i.,  chap.  ii.-iT.  Babier:  Lemons,  etc.,  chap.  It. 
Wnndt :  PhvBiologisohe  PsTchologie  (4th  ed. ),  p.  8  f.  Bain :  Logic,  bk.  v.,  chap.  ▼.  James : 
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GHAPTEBin. 
OONBGIOUSEIBSS  AXiD  SELF-OONSGIOUSNESS 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  psychology  anything  like  a 
separate  treatment  of  the  principal  topics,  so  that  what  is  said 
under  one  head  shall  not  be  assumed  or  repeated  under  every 
other  head,  is  quite  impossible.  The  real  relation  of  psychic 
facts  and  psychical  faculties  is  such  as  to  forbid  that  any  clear 
and  complete  knowledge  of  those  earliest  treated  should  be  ob- 
iained  until  some  knowledge  of  those  whose  treatment  comes 
later  has  been  reached.  No  diyision  of  the  general  field  can 
avoid  this  difficulty,  for  it  grows  out  of  the  essential  nature  and 
uniform  principles  of  the  development  of  all  mental  life.  In  the 
three  following  chapters  the  difficulty  will  be  especially  obvious, 
because  these  chapters  treat  of  those  forms,  or  aspects,  which 
belong  to  all  actual  psychic  facts ;  the  discussions  brought  for- 
ward in  them  are,  therefore,  necessarily  connected  with  each 
other  and  also  with  all  the  details  treated  in  the  two  following 
parts  of  the  book. 

The  term  Consciousness  has  already  been  used  as  sjmony- 
mous  with  all  truly  psychic  facts,  in  so  far  as  such  facts  can  be- 
come objects  of  knowledge,  and  so  be  considered  as  data  for 
scientific  psychology.  This  use  our  preliminary  definition  of 
psychology  assumed  to  be  justifiable.  But  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  now  dear  up  further  the  conception  corresponding  to 
this  term,  and  present  some  statements  as  to  the  conditions  of 
consciousness,  the  imiversal  structure,  so  to  speak,  of  all  states 
of  consciousness,  the  ''circuit"  of  consciousness,  the  ''flow"  of 
consciousness,  and  other  similar  topics. 

The  Meaning  of  the  term  Consciousness,  in  its  widest  and 
vaguest  significance,  does  not  admit — strictly  speaking — of  being 
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defined.  In  other  words,  the  marks  of  the  concept  of  conscious* 
ness  cannot  be  enumerated  without  implying,  in  each  one  of 
them,  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  experience  to  which 
the  concept  itself  corresponds.  Figuratively  speaking,  con- 
sciousness may  be  said  to  be  the  one  tmiyersal  solyent,  or  men- 
struum, in  which  the  different  concrete  kinds  of  psychic  acts  and 
facts  are  contained,  whether  in  concealed  or  in  obyious  form.  Is 
there  a  truly  psychical  phenomenon,  an  occurrence  of  real  men- 
tal life,  anywhere :  then  such  phenomenon  is  a  phenomenon  of 
consciousness,  an  occurrence  in  consciousness.  On  the  other 
hand,  consciousness  is  no  existence,  or  abstract  form  of  mental 
life,  apart  from  all  actual  psychic  facts.  Definition  in  general — 
the  analysis  which  makes  it  possible  to  fix  the  meaning  of  con- 
cepts, and  the  synthesis  of  the  results  of  analysis — ^is  possible 
only  by  complex  activity  of  consciousness.  The  meaning  of 
every  concept  is  all  in  the  states  of  consciousness,  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms,  which  mental  growth  of  the  particular  con- 
cept involves.  We  attempt  then  to  define  the  simplest  of  all  by 
the  more  complex,  the  most  fundamental  by  the  less  fundamen- 
tal, when  we  attempt  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  concept  of  con- 
sciousness. 

We  may,  however,  realize,  as  it  were,  what  consciousness  is 
by  comparing  it  with  the  so-called  '*  unconscious."  But  *'the 
unconscious,"  considered  as  the  contradictory  of  consciousness, 
is  synonymous  with  no  psychic  state  or  fact ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
denial  of  any  truly  psychic  state  or  fact :  it  is  the  non-psychical, 
in  the  same  meaning  of  the  word  which  makes  the  "  psychical " 
equivalent  to  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness.  What  we  are 
when  we  are  awake,  as  contrasted  with  what  we  are  when  we 
sink  into  a  profound  and  perfectly  dreamless  sleep,  or  receive 
an  overpowering  blow  upon  the  head — thai  it  is  to  be  conscious. 
What  we  are  less  and  less,  as  we  sink  gradually  down  into 
dreamless  sleep,^  or  as  we  swoon  slowly  away:  and  what  we 
are  more  and  more,  as  the  noise  of  the  crowd  outside  tardily 
arouses  us  from  our  after-dinner  nap,  or  as  we  come  out  of  the 
midnight  darkness  of  the  typhoid-fever  crisis — thtt  it  is  to  be- 
come conscious.  But,  of  course, ''  the  unconscious  "  cannot  be 
thought,  since  thought  itself  is  only  an  orderly  movement  and 
sequence  of  states  of  consciousness.  Nor  can  we  define  con- 
sciousness by  contrast  with  the  merely  negative  concept  of  '*  the 
unconscious." 

In  this  most  general  meaning  of  the  word,  all  phases,  fac- 
tors, and  forms,  of  mental  states,  or  psychic  facts — all  partial  or 

1  Comp.  StrOmpen :  GmndriflB  d.  Peyehologle.  p.  161 
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complete  "  psychoses" — are  equally  to  be  spoken  of  as  belong, 
ing  to,  and  falling  within,  the  so-called  "  field  of  consciousness." 
The  most  blinding  toothache,  as  well  as  the  serenest  contempla> 
tion  of  Deity,  the  obscurest  mass  of  confused  bodily  sensations 
belonging  to  the  early  days  of  the  infant,  as  well  as  the  reflective 
self-analysis  of  the  trained  psychologist,  is  a  phenomenon  of 
consciousness.  By  this  use  of  the  word,  however,  we  do  not 
mean  either  to  afiirm  or  to  deny  the  right  of  reflective  science  to 
refer  to  the  being  called  Jfind  other  activities  than  those  which 
it  may  be  said  to  manifest  in  consciousness.  If  this  right  were 
admitted,  it  would  no  longer  be  improper  to  speak  of  ''  uncon- 
scious "  mental  acts,  or  "  unconscious  "  states  of  mind.  In  other 
words,  the  terms  ''mental  acts"  and  ''facts  of  consciousness" 
would  no  longer  be  throughout  strictly  convertible.  And  there 
are  many  of  our  common  experiences  which  induce  us  to  use 
this  kind  of  instinctive  metaphysics.  There  are  also  certain 
undoubted  phenomena  which  scientific  psychology  can  handle 
more  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the  hypothesis  of  unconscious 
mental  activities.  TVhat,  however,  is  now  intended  is  this : 
abjuring  metaphysics  and  attending  only  to  the  primary,  attain- 
able data  for  a  science  of  psychology,  it  is  a  justifiable  and  nec- 
essary use  of  the  word  consciousness  which  makes  it  synonymous 
with  psychic  fdcts  in  general.  Where  there  is  no  consciousness, 
there  are  no  psychic  facts  as  data  for  psychology;  wherever 
there  is  consciousness,  there  already  exist  psychic  facts  demand- 
ing scientific  description  and  explanation. 

{  1.  The  word  "  oonaoiotiBness'*  has  been  used  by  different  psjohologietB 
with  a  somewhat  wide  range  of  meanings ;  and— as  was  to  be  expected— in 
connection  with  this  varying  use  there  has  been  no  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  natnre  of  consciousness.  On  the  one  hand,  some  writers 
have  identified  conscioufiness  with  self-conscionsness  as  the  so-called  '*  power 
by  which  the  sonl  knows  its  own  acts  and  states  "(so  Porter:  The  Human  In- 
tellect, p.  83) ;  or  have  spoken  of  it  as  an  inner  '*  witness,"  an  "  inner  illumi- 
nation,'' which  gives  ns  information  about  everything  in  the  mind  (Coosin : 
Psychology,  chap.  x. ;  and  Hiokok :  Empirical  Psychology,  chap,  iii.,  2). 
Sir  William  Hamilton  employed  it  as  a  collective  term  for  the  cognitive 
aspect,  or  factors,  of  all  psychical  states.  On  the  other  hand,  many  German 
writeiB,  and  recent  writers  generally,  have  rightly  protested  against  identify- 
ing conscionsness  and  self-conscionsness ;  and  also  against  the  fallacy  which 
assumes  that  an  actnal  self-reference  of  every  psychic  fact,  or  state,  to  a  sub- 
ject (the  E^)  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  very  existence  of  snoh 
fact  or  state.  This  protest,  when  made  in  a  lively  way,  may  take  the  form 
of  snch  questions  as  follow :  Are  we  to  believe  that  every  psychic  fact,  as 
snch,  has  all  this  mechanism  concealed  in  its  interior,  as  it  were  ;  this  nni- 
Torsal  double  erUendre^  or  two-f oldness  of  fact,  as  mere  fact  ?    As  for  me. 
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ordinarily  when  I  hear  a  sonnd,  the  hearing  is  all  there  is  of  it ;  I  do  not» 
beeides,  oonsoionslj  refer  it,  as  something  heard  by  me»  to  a  self  ss  the  sab* 
jeot  of  the  state.  To  say,  I  hear  the  soond,  or  the  soond  is  heard  by  me, 
means  ordinarily  no  more  than  to  say,  in  a  perfectly  impersonal  way :  psy- 
ohio  fact  of  hearing  has  arisen  in  oonsoionsnees. 

This  somewhat  too  lively  form  of  objection  embodies  a  deserved  criti- 
cism of  a  widely  oorrent  psychological  Ulaqy.  I  may,  indeed,  subsequently 
recall  any  psychic  fact  and  attribute  it  to  myself,  as  the  state  of  which  I  was 
sabject  I  may  also  make  this  reference  simoltaneonsly,  or  nearly  simnl- 
taneonaly,  with  the  occnrrence  of  such  psychic  fact.  But  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily do  this.  To  say  that  one  can  never  Mnk  of  a  state  of  consoionsness 
which  IB  not  some  one^s  state  of  consoionsness  is,  then,  obrions  enough. 
To  say  that  /  cannot  remember  a  state  of  past-oansciousness  without  im- 
plying that  it  was  my  state  is  scarcely  less  obvious.  But  to  say  that  the 
terms  of  the  very  existence  of  every  state  of  my  consciousness  are  identical 
with  the  terms  of  its  being  thought  about  as  consciousness,  or  even  with 
the  terms  of  its  being  recognized  as  referable  to  ms,  as  my  consciousness, 
is  not  at  all  obvious.  In  other  words,  phenomena  of  consciousness  as  such, 
in  this  use  of  the  term,  do  not  necessarily  involve  that  reference  of  state  to 
Sefff  as  its  subject  or  ground,  in  which  the  essence  of  developed  self-knowl- 
edge consists. 

But  psychic  facts,  or  phenomena  of  consciousness,  in  order  to 
serve  as  data  of  psydiology,  must  become  objects  of  knowledge. 
That  is  to  say,  the  phenomena  most  not  only  in  fact  exist,  but 
they  must  also  be  known  to  exist ;  in  this  respect  psychology 
does  not  differ  from  every  other  empirical  science.  But  psychol- 
ogy is  peculiar,  and  indeed  unique,  in  that  the  relation  between 
the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  as  fact,  and  the  observation 
of  its  occurrence  is  different  from  that  which  accompanies  the 
attempt  to  acquire  data  in  any  other  science.  Observation  is 
itself  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness ;  and  when  this  observa- 
tion is  direct,  it  is  separable,  neither  in  reality  nor  in  time,  from 
the  phenomenon  observed  as  a  fact.  This  is  equally  true  whether 
the  observation  is  deliberately  conducted  for  purposes  of  definite 
self-knowledge,  or  resembles  those  faintest  glimpses  of  psychic 
facts  which  most  of  our  ordinary  so-called  ''  inner  illumination  " 
reveals.  In  these  respects  all  psychic  facts  are  alike  in  the  way 
in  which  they  become  immediate  objects  of  knowledge.  In  these 
respects  the  data  of  scientific  psychology  are  identical  with  the 
knowledge  which  every  plain  man  has  of  his  own  mental  life. 
In  all  cases  of  immediate  knowledge  of  a  phenomenon  of  con- 
49ciousness,  the  knowing  of  the  phenomenon  as  object,  and  the 
phenomenon  known  as  fact,  is  one  state  or  complex  phenome- 
non of  consciousness.  In  general,  there  are  not  two  parallel  or 
rapidly    succeeding   series,    or  orders,  of  phenomena  to  take 
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aooonnt  of ;  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  (com- 
plex and  shifting,  although  "  one  and  the  same  "),  which,  in  one 
aspect,  is  phenomenon /or  consciousness,  and,  in  another  aspect, 
is  phenomenon  of  oome  object.  Not  in  the  reality  of  the  psychic 
fact,  but  by  an  abstraction  to  which  no  reality  oyer  corresponds, 
two  mommta  can  be  distinguished — ^viz.,  the  existence  of  the 
particular  content,  and  its  belonging  to  the  collective  content  of 
my  consciousness.  Its  existence  for  ^ti^— this  is  my  conscious- 
ness of  it/ 

Further  light  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  consciousness 
only  by  anticipating  other  truths,  which  will  be  fully  discussed 
later  on.  Among  such  truths  the  following  are  most  important : 
The  so-called  faculties  are  all  exercised  in  every  state  of  con- 
sciousness. To  say  the  same  thing  in  better  accord  with  the 
fundamental  facts  of  experience :  every  state  of  consciousness,  or 
psychic  fact,  so  far  as  it  ever  becomes  an  object  of  knowledge,  is 
a  complex  state,  a  fact  with  several  aspects  or  sides.  It  is  fact 
of  intellection,  fact  of  feeling,  fact  of  conation ;  and  yet  it  is 
these,  without  ceasing  to  be  one  psychic  state  or  fact,  in  the 
life  of  consciousness.  But  the  most  primary  form  of  intellection 
is  discriminating  consciousness.  In  other  words,  within,  and  as 
an  integral  part  of,  every  psychic  fact,  discriminating  mental  ac- 
tivity is  involved.  We  may  then  say  that  every  phenomenon  of 
consciousness  which  becomes  an  object  of  immediate  knowledge, 
is  accompanied  by  conscious  discernment  of  this  phenomenon 
as  such  a  fact,  and  no  other,  in  the  so-called  flowing  current  of 
conscious  life. 

Attention  is  the  necessary  presupposition  and  unceasing  ac- 
companiment of  all  the  life  of  consciousness.  As  many  writers 
truly  and  yet  figuratively  say,  attention  may  be  variously  **  dis- 
tributed "  over  the  different  parts  of  the  area  covered  by  each 
Btate  of  consciousness.  It  may  become  directed  to  the  more 
perfect  discrimination  of  this  or  of  that  aspect  of  any  complex 
psychic  fact ;  and  as  the  direction  of  attention  changes,  or  the  in- 
tensity  of  attention  becomes  modified,  the  complexion  of  the 
psychic  fact  itself  changes.  Just  so  far  as  attention  becomes 
directed  to  the  content  of  consciousness,  to  the  nature  of  the 
psychic  fact,  as  such,  and  to  the  relation  in  which  any  particular 
fact  stands  to  contiguous  psychic  facts,  we  have  the  basis  laid 
for  an  important  modification  of  the  nature  of  consciousness.  In 
such  discriminating  activity,  and  in  its  accompanying  **  self-feel- 
ing," and  in  accompanying  motor  activities,  the  foundations  of 
self-consciousness  are  laid.    In  order,  however,  that  self-con- 

1  Comp.  Katorp.  IBnlrftnng  In  d.  Fvycbolosie,  p.  a  t 
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sdousneBS,  more  properly  speaking:,  may  be  deyeloped,  a  concept 
of  the  EgOf  or  '^  self,"  moat  be  formed;  and  this  is  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  conceptoal  knowledge. 

Discriminating  conscionsness,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called^ 
"perceptiye  conscionsnees/'  is  therefore  necessary  as  the  ac- 
companiment of  all  psychic  facts,  if  snch  facts  are  to  become 
objects  of  knowledge,  and  so  famish  data  for  scientific  psychol- 
ogy. It  is  this  truth  which  causes  the  confusion  of  conscious- 
ness as  mere  psychic  fact  and  self -consciousness,  and  which  gives 
rise  to  the  theory  that  all  conscious  experience  necessarily  in- 
Tolves  a  knowledge  of  self.  In  accordance  with  this  distinction, 
we  may  now  modify  our  previous  more  vague  conception  of 
consciousness.  In  so  far  as  cansciauaness  can  serve  the  purposes 
of  self-knowledge  it  must  be  defined  as  synoiiymmia  with  psychU 
col  state,  regarded  as  discriminated,  however  fainUy,  in  respect  of 
content,  and  r dated,  however  impetfecUy,  to  the  stream  of  mental 
life. 

1 2.  The  diffionlties  that  sooompaoy  the  effort  to  tell  how  I  can,  in  one 
and  the  same  state  of  oonscionsneea,  not  only  have  intellection,  feeling,  and 
will,  bnt  alao  know  that  I  have  them,  largely  arise  from  that  fmitfol  sonroe 
of  psyohologioal  f allaoies— the  snbstitation  of  abstractions  for  actual  experi- 
ence, of  ihoughU  about  what  can  take  place  for  knowledge  of  what  aotoally 
does  take  place.  The  error  is  essentially  the  same,  whether  the  possibili^ 
of  all  real  self-conscionsness  is  denied,  or  the  impossibility  of  any  fact  of 
oonsdonsness  existing  without  activity  of  reflective  self-conscionsness  is 
affirmed.  The  truth  is  that  people  generally  suppose  themselves  to  be  capa- 
ble of  recognising  their  mental  experience  as  their  own,  and  of  attributing 
it  to  themselves,  with  an  immediate  and  indubitable  certainty.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  believe  that  they  always,  or  customarily,  do  this. 
A  science  true  to  facts  amply  justifies  both  these  popular  opinions  as  against 
the  two  corresponding  forms  of  the  psychologist's  theoretical  fallacies. 

{  8.  The  truth  that  a  measure  of  self-consciousness  is  necessary  in  order 
that  all  psychic  facts,  as  such,  may  become  immediate  objects  of  knowledge, 
gives  us  the  key  to  that  extraordinary  divergence  of  view  concerning  the 
nature  and  value  of  consciousness  which  different  treatises  on  psychology 
display.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  truths,  we  may  now  profitably  refer 
to  the  pregnant  declarations  of  several  authorities  on  this  subject.  Thus  one 
writer*  denies  that  the  existence  of  "ideas"  (here  nearly  or  quite  synonymous 
with  psychic  facts,  regarded  as  discriminated  and  related  to  other  fiusts)  and 
consciousness  are  one  and  the  Mme  thing.  There  are  psychical  facta 
enough  which  are  not  perceived.  But  the  same  writer  holds  that  to  be  per- 
ceived and  to  arise  as  an  idea  in  consciousness  are  not  different  processes. 
Unconscious  mental  processes  exist  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  but 
'  <  unconscious  idea  "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.    Another  writer,*  after  aflirm- 

1  Llppt  t  Gnmdthataaohen  d.  Seelenlebenfl,  p.  90  f. 

•  Brentano  {So  ff$brmuhe  ieh  ihn  dmn  am  LUbtUn,  •Co.) :  Pvyehologiei  L,  p.  Itt. 
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ing  »  dedded  preference  for  that  nse  of  the  vord,  '*  ooDBdoaaness,"  whioh 
identifies  it  with  psyohioal  phenomenon  or  psychical  act,  goes  on  to  main- 
tain :  Eveiy  psychical  act  is  conscious  in  that,  however  simple  it  may  be,  it 
has,  besides  the  primary  object,  a  secondary,  viz.,  the  psychical  phenomenon 
itself.  Hence,  every  psychical  act  may  be  considered  in  fonr  ways :  (1)  As 
a  mental  image  of  the  primary  object ;  (2)  as  mental  fact  in  itself ;  (3)  as  cog- 
nition of  itself ;  (4)  as  feeling  of  itself.  Still  another  writer  >  maintains  that 
thinking  and  consoionsness  can  be  separated  only  ideally — ^that  is,  in  thought. 
There  is  no  thoughtless  consciousness ;  for  consciousness  is  always  thinking 
consciousness.  And  yet  this  writer  adds,  "  Thinking  is  consciousness  brought 
to  an  orderly  unity." 

All  the  foregoing  and  similar  views  contain  important  truths.  Their  ap- 
parent contradictions  with  one  another,  and  their  obvious  internal  confusion, 
are  removed  when  we  remember  that,  although  consciousness  may  properly 
be  identified  with  all  psychic  ft^ts  as  mere  occurrences,  psychic  facts  cannot 
be  known  as  such,  without  involving  at  least  inchoate  and  confused  self -con- 
sciousness. The  beginning  of  self-consciousness  is  consciousness  considered 
no  longer  as  bare  psychic  fact,  but  as  discriminating  its  state  and  relating 
this  particular  state  to  others  in  the  stream  of  conscious  life. 

{  4.  The  couxse  and  laws  of  the  development  of  self-consciousness  can  be 
more  fully  traced  only  after  the  phenomena  of  feeling,  perception,  and  con- 
ceptual knowledge  have  been  further  considered.  Gonsciousness— meaning 
self-consciousness— has  always  been  closely  related  to  perception.  Thus 
we  are  told :  **  Gonsciousness  is  the  condition  in  whioh  we  not  only  have  the 
content  of  the  idea  in  the  soul,  but  also  perceive  or  remark  the  same."  *  On 
the  contrary,  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  consciousness  and  self- 
oonsciousness  is  made  more  dear  by  reflecting  upon  the  difference  between 
perception  (by  the  senses)  and  self -consdousness.  When  I  am  observing  an 
object  through  a  microscope,  or  a  fireman  rescuing  a  woman  from  the  win- 
dow of  a  burning  building,  or  am  listening  to  an  interesting  political  dis- 
course, or  to  a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  I  am  in  a  high  state  of  perceptive  con- 
sdousness ;  but  I  am  little,  or  not  at  all,  self-consdous. 

What  has  been  said  of  discriminating  consciousness  illustrates,  however, 
the  truth  of  Dr.  George's '  remark  :  The  possibility  of  self-consdousness  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  the  consdous  I!go  is,  as  it  were,  a  "wandering 
point ; "  and  that  thus  the  entire  process  of  perceiving  objects  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  closdy  connected  with  a  process  of  establishing  their  place  and 
form  in  relation  to  the  thinking  subject  and  to  one  another.  As  the  powers 
concerned  in  the  perception  of  objects  devdop,  so — but  not  in  the  same  or- 
der or  proportion,  necessarily—does  the  so-called  faculty  of  "  inner  percep- 
tion,"  or  self-consdousness,  develop.* 

What  is  meant  by  a  "  State  of  Consciousness  *'  should  by  this 
time  be  tolerably  clear.    The  very  words  imply,  what  all  knowl- 

1  Horwicz :  Peychologltche  AnaljBen,  L,  p.  164  f. 
*  Gamp.  FortIag«  :  Bdtrige  sar  PftjcbolqKie,  p.  106. 
>  LehrbQch  d.  P^jchologie,  p.  40B  f . 

«  Obmp.  Haiteen :  Gnmdxtige  d.  Pijcbologie.  p.  17  f.  And  Mohr  (Gnmdlace,  etc,  p.  46)  Mji : 
**  19%  ahrayi  coniMet  the  ooooept  of  petceptlon  with  the  word  conaeionmeee." 
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edge  of  mental  life  progressively  illustrates  and  confirms,  viz. : 
that  we  are  here  dealing  with  some  sort  of  unity  in  variety.  If 
there  were  no  real  unity  implied,  and  experienced  as  it  is  im- 
pliedy  we  could  not  speak  of  a  state  of  consciousness  ;  and,  of 
course,  if  we  could  not  speak  of  one  such  state,  we  could  not 
speak  of  several  different  states,  or  compare  state  with  state,  or 
trace  the  genesis  of  any  one  state,  or  group  of  states,  in  relation 
to  the  entire  development  of  mental  life.  But  if  the  so-called 
single  states  of  consciousness  were  not,  in  reality,  also  complex 
and  capable  of  being  actually  known  as  complex,  we  could  not 
distinguish  one  state  as  different  in  structure,  or  tone,  from 
other  states,  could  not  classify  states,  or  build  up  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  self. 

This  unity  in  variety,  which  belongs  to  all  states  of  conscious- 
ness as  such,  is  of  unique  character — and  this,  whether  we  lay 
emphasis  on  the  xmity  that  comprises  the  variety,  or  upon  the 
variety  comprised  in  the  unity.  Both  the  unity  and  the  variety 
must  be  conceived  of  and  described  in  such  a  way  as  fairly  to 
represent  the  facts,  and  not  to  violate  or  discredit  each  other. 
The  unity  of  each  state  of  consciousness  is  such  that  it  in  no  wise 
makes  impossible  a  variety  of  content  (and  even  a  variety  of 
self -recognized  content)  as  belonging  to  that  one  state.  But  the 
variety  also  of  the  content  of  each  state  of  consciousness  is  such 
that  it,  whether  recognized  or  unrecognized,  in  no  wise  destroys 
or  impairs  the  unity  of  that  particular  state.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  we  are  here  dealing  with  an  actual  concrete  imity, 
such  as  may  be  known  in  experience,  and  with  a  similar  variety 
in  such  unity,  and  not  with  the  abstract  unities  of  mathema- 
ticians or  psychologists.  Certain  conceptions  of  unity  and  vari- 
ety may  be  framed  which  make  it  unthinkable  that  a  variety  of 
content  should  be  realized  in  one  state  of  one  subject — one  mind 
to  which  the  complex  state  belongs.  But  a  state  of  consciousness 
is  no  such  abstract  unity  devoid  of  real  variety ;  nor  is  it  an  ab- 
stract diversity  incapable  of  being  united  in  a  unity. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  know  what  sort  of  a  unity  in  variety 
every  state  of  consciousness  actually  is  than  reflectively  to  ob- 
serve some  such  state  of  consciousness.  In  this  way  it  becomes 
clear  that  no  state  of  consciousness  can  be  known  as  single  in 
the  sense  of  being  apart  from  the  contiguous  stream  of  mental 
life.  But  each  state  becomes  known  as  (me  state  in  so  far  as  dis- 
criminating consciousness  separates  it,  however  vaguely,  from 
this  stream  ;  while  the  boundaries  of  separation  are  fixed  only  in 
and  during  the  discriminating  activity  itself.  Moreover,  the  dif- 
ferent elements,  factors,  phases  (the  name  is  not  so  very  impor- 
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tant  here)  of  the  one  state  exist,  as  component  parts  of  that  one 
state/  only  in  and  during  this  same  discriminating  activity. 
What  and  how  many  these  elements  are  depends — we  may  say 
somewhat  figuratively — upon  the  wandering  of  the  point  of  at- 
tention and  its  distribution  over  the  entire  area,  rather  than 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  state  regarded  as  something  made 
up  outside  of  attentive  and  discriminating  consciousness. 

By  a  "  state  of  consciousness  "  we  mean,  then,  stick  portion  of 
the  actual  life  of  consciovsness  as  may  be,  by  dtscriminating  activity 
of  consdausnesSy  considered  as  one,  both  toith  respect  to  its  own  so- 
called  constHiUiony  and  also  toith  respect  to  its  relation  to  other  states 
of  the  same  life. 

i  5.  To  iUnstntte  further  the  unity  in  variety  whioh  every  state  of  con- 
Boiousnees  is,  we  may  take  an  example.  I  am  observing  a  horse,  running  at 
full  speed ;  or  I  am  reading  an  interesting  discussion  in  a  book.  A  friend 
interrupts  me  with  the  question :  What  are  you  thinking  about?  If  I  an- 
swer as  fully  as  possible,  I  may  say  in  the  one  case :  I  am  thinking  as  I  ob- 
serve, — ^What  speed,  what  grace  of  motion,  what  strength  I  I  am  feeling  ex- 
hilaration at  the  sight  of  such  speed,  grace,  strength.  I  am  calculating 
whether  the  animal  will  make  the  goal  by  a  given  time,  etc.  Or  I  am  think- 
ing as  I  read:  How  true,  or  what  nonsense  I  I  am  feeling  repugnance 
toward  the  views  of  the  writer,  or  sympathy  with  his  skill  in  setting  forth  the 
truth.  I  am  anticipating  what  the  next  turn  to  the  discussion  will  probably 
be.  By  more  careful  analysis  I  may  also  recognize  the  truth  that  I  am  suffer- 
ing certain  dimly  conscious  bodily  feelings  of  disoomfort  from  the  hardness 
of  the  seat,  the  bad  air  surrounding  me,  or  the  *' leavings-over,*'  as  it  were, 
of  the  news  received  in  the  morning  that  one  of  my  investments  has  failed. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  state  of  oonsdousness  which  is  thus  described 
in  answer  to  the  question  is  itself  not  only  another,  but  a  quite  different 
state  of  consciousness  from  that  to  which  the  question  referred ;  it  is  indeed 
only  a  subsequent  state  of  reflective  consciousness  by  which  the  earlier  state 
is  remembered  in  an  imperfect  and  perverted  way ;  moreover,  it  is  itself 
not  one  state,  but  a  succession  of  states  in  the  unceasing  flow  of  mental  life. 
And  all  this  is,  in  some  important  meaning  of  the  words,  the  truth.  Two 
things  must,  however,  be  noted.  Such  memory-states  are  themselves  true 
states  of  consciousness  and  have  the  unity  in  variety  which  belongs  to  all 
states  of  consciousness.  Again,  the  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  even 
when  the  character  of  the  consciousness  changes  markedly,  as — for  example 
— in  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  questions,  is  never  like  a  sudden  leap 
from  one  form  of  mental  life  into  a  totally  different  form  of  such  life.  Fac- 
tors of  intellection,  feeling,  and  conation,  are  carried  over — so  to  speak— from 
one  state  into  the  next ;  these  factors,  thus  carried  over,  bind  the  states  into 
the  unity  of  one  mental  Ufe,  while  they  do  not  prevent  discriminating  con- 
sciousness from  considering  portions  of  that  life  as  ideally  separable  states. 

{6.  In  this  field  of  reflection,  figures  of  speech  are  veiy  powerful 
With  this  in  mind,  we  should  avoid  comparing  consciousness  to  a  line,  or 
the  different  moments  (and  states)  of  consciousness  to  points  in  a  line. 
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Neither  is  the  comparison  of  states  of  consciousness  to  a  oomponnd  resulting 
from  a  perpetually  changing  chemical  synthesis  free  from  all  objection.  All 
states  of  consciousness— as  we  shall  soon  see — actually  occupy  a  somewhat 
indefinite  but  appreciable  amount  of  time ;  tlus  is  true  whether  the  time  be 
measured  by  objectiye  or  by  subjectiye  standards.  Moreover,  the  factors, 
or  momenta^  which  enter  into  them  are  not  entities  that  can  be  analyzed  out 
of  them  and  made  to  enter  into  other  combinations,  as  can  the  atoms  or 
molecules  of  a  physical  or  chemical  synthesis. 

A  series  of  circles,  with  widening  or  contracting  areas,  made  by  a  onrred 
line  that  keeps  advancing  while  it  constantly  returns  upon  itself,  so  as  to  in- 
clude in  each  new  circle  a  part  of  the  area  belonging  to  the  preceding 
circle,  is  a  better  mathematical  figure  than  that  of  movement  along  a  line,  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  consciousness.  What  goes  on  in  the  field  of  a  not  too 
rapidly  revolving  kaleidoscope  may  also  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  Or  if 
the  change  of  states  is  to  be  represented  by  a  series  Uke  A,  B,  C,Df  .  .  . 
Z;  then,  since  ^  =  (a,  6,  c,  d;  «,  etc.),  B  =  (c,  d;  e,/,  g,  etc.),  0=  («,/,  g,  A, 
I,  etc.),  D={gth,  i,j,  k^  etc.),  etc.,  etc. ;  the  true  character  of  the  change  is 
better  represented  by  a  steady  or  somewhat  intermittent  flow  of  the  follow- 
ing order :  (a,  6,  c,  d,  0,  etc.)  into  (c,  d,  e,/,  g,  etc.)  into  (0, /,  g,  h,  t,  etc.)  into 
(fft  ^9  ^Jt  k  eta),  etc.,  etc. 

{  7.  The  question  whether  we  can  properly  speak  of  unconscious  foctors 
or  modifications  of  mind,  as  combining  to  form  states  of  consciousness,  has 
been  much  debated.  The  argument  of  Leibnitz  is  well  known :  **  I  hear  the 
noise  of  the  sea,  but  I  do  not  hear  the  noise  of  each  wave  alone ;  yet  the 
noise  of  each  wave  must  produce  a  mental  effect,  otherwise  the  whole  to- 
gether would  produce  no  mental  effect."  So  M.  Taine '  argues  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  states  of  auditory  consciousness ;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
applies  a  similar  argument  to  the  constitution  of  the  minimum  visibile. 

Now  that  the  aggregate  effect  of  a  large  number  of  minute  physiological 
changes,  no  one  of  which  alone  would  occasion  a  modification  of  conscious- 
ness, may  be  the  production  of  a  particular  mental  state,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Experiment  constantly  shows  this  effect  taking  place.  We  may 
even  be  inclined  to  admit  that  unconscious  but  real  psychic  changes  have  an 
influence  upon  the  character  of  all  our  states  of  consciousness.  But  to  re- 
gard conscious  states  as  compounded  out  of  more  elementaiy  states  of  the 
unconscious,  or  to  argue  that  because  I  have  a  conscious  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  certain  number  or  intensity  of  nervous  shocks,  therefore  I  must 
have  a  certain,  though  unconscious,  sensation  produced  by  each  component 
nervous  shock,  is  quite  unwarrantable.* 

{  8.  It  is,  however,  equally  unwarrantable  to  press  the  so-called  unity  of 
consciousness  so  as  to  deny  that  each  real  state  of  consciousness  is  complex, 
or  even  that  this  complexity  may  be  recognized  by  discriminating  conscious- 
ness. While,  then«  we  may  say,  with  Professor  James,'  **  Whatever  things 
are  thought  in  relation  are  thought  from  the  outset  in  a  unity,  in  a  single 
pulse  of  subjectivity,  a  single  psychosiB,  feeling,  or  state  of  mind,"  we 
must  also  note  that  this  very  sentence  admits  that  severed  things  may  be 

'  De  llntellJgenoe  (4tti  ed.),  L,  p.  ITB  f. 

*  See  Babler :  Lemons,  etc..  I.,  p.  66  f..  for  a  crttidim  o(  Taine't  aiguniaiit 

*  Principles  of  Psychology,  I.,  p.  iTB. 
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'•  thonght  in  relation,'*  and  nses  the  word  "  feeling  "  to  indicate  an  impoitant 
phase  of  the  one  state  differing  from  the  thonght  which  relates  these  things. 
Moreoyer,  we  shall  see  that,  instead  of  the  oonsoioos  state  having  from  "  the 
ontset "  all  the  nnity  it  oan  attain,  it  may  rather  be  said  to  develop  snch  unit j 
according  as  the  variety  of  its  content  becomes  discriminated  more  clearly. 

The  foregoing  description  of  states  of  consciousness,  as  they 
become  objects  of  knowledge,  and  so  famish  immediate  data  for 
scientific  psychology,  justifies  us  in  regarding  each  such  state 
as  equivalent  to  what  may  figuratively  be  called  a  '*  Field  of 
Consciousness."  Every  field  of  consciousness  may  then  be  said 
to  have  a  certain  "  circuit,"  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  discriminable  factors  or  objects.  It  may  also 
be  said  to  have  a  certain  "  intensity,"  since  we  are  much  more 
alive  psychically  at  some  times  than  at  others ;  and  also  a  certain 
character  or  *'  tone,"  since  the  nature  of  the  predominating  form 
of  mental  life  differs  in  different  states  of  consciousness.  For 
example,  in  illustration  of  the  last  distinction :  sometimes  the 
field  of  consciousness  may  be  characterized  as  objective,  for  I 
am  "  occupied  with,"  or  "  absorbed  in,"  the  perception  of  some 
natural  object,  as  the  movement  of  a  frog-preparation  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  electrical  current,  or  the  curve  of  reaction-time 
which  is  being  marked  upon  a  revolving  drum.  At  other  times 
I  am  "  overwhelmed  with  "  physical  pain  or  "  drowned  in  "  sor- 
row, or  "  all  alive  with  "  expectation  or  joy.  In  other  words,  the 
field  of  consciousness  is  chiefly  occupied  with  subjective  feeling. 
Moreover,  the  different  fields  of  consciousness,  discriminable 
as  such  in  the  flow  of  mental  life,  succeed  each  other  with  varying 
degrees  of  rapidity.  No  fact  is  more  familiar  than  this,  that 
sometimes  our  thoughts  come  and  go  with  an  enjoyable  or  tan- 
talizing speed ;  while  at  other  times  the  flow  of  mental  Ufe  is 
sluggish  and  we  have  relatively  few  states  of  consciousness 
within  a  given  objective  time. 

Different ''  fields  of  consciousness  "  differ,  then,  as  respects  (1) 
extent,  or  "  circuit " ;  (2)  intensity,  or  amount  of  mental  life  en- 
tering into  them ;  (3)  speed  of  movement  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  recognizably  different  fields  occurring  in  a  definite 
amount  of  objective  time ;  and  (4)  character,  or  predominating 
specific  quality.  The  fuller  discussion  of  each  of  these  topics 
requires  the  previous  treatment  of  several  allied  subjects ;  but 
upon  each  a  few  words  of  detail  are  now  in  place. 

{9.  The  aoonrate  experimental  measurement  of  the  extent  of  the  field  of 
oonscionsness  is  made  difficult  by  the  complication  of  this  problem  with 
many  changing  and  obscure  conditions.    Among  these  the  character  and 
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distribution  of  the  "attention "  given  to  the  different  factora  or  objects  in 
the  one  field  is  most  important.  The  older  form  of  speonlatiye  psychol- 
ogy maintained  the  impossibility  of  attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  as  a  deduction  from  the  unity  of  the  soul.  Strictly  carried  out,  this 
theory  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  mental  deyelopment  cannot  show  itself 
in  consciousness  except  in  the  way  of  increased  speed  in  the  succession  of 
mental  states.  But  modern  eyolutionary  psychology  recognizes  the  depend- 
ence of  the  field  of  consciousness,  as  respects  both  energy  and  variety  of 
recognized  content,  not  only  upon  the  age  and  culture  of  the  individual,  but 
also  upon  the  development  of  civilization.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  it 
invites  us  to  return  from  merely  speculative  deductions  to  the  actual  facts  of 
psychical  life. 

The  number  of  successive  impressions  of  sound,  for  example,  which  can 
be  so  &r  '*  grasped  together  "  as  to  allow  clear  discernment  of  the  likeness 
or  unlikeness  of  that  particular  field  to  another  field  similarly  constituted, 
has  been  experimentiJly  investigated.  >  When  the  interval  between  the  suc- 
cessive impressions  was  the  most  favorable  possible  (0.2-0.3  sec.),  without 
gratqnng  the  impressions,  16  was  found  by  one  experimenter  to  be  the 
maximum  even  number,  15  the  maximum  odd  number,  which  could  be 
united  in  one  field  of  consciousness.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
Buch  experiments  attention  is  uniformly  distributed  and  a  certain  **  sensa- 
tion-mass," as  it  were,  is  the  only  clearly  discerned  object  of  perception, 
while  the  individual  factors  in  that  mass  are  but  dimly  distinguished. 
Now  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  extent  of  the  field  of  percep- 
tive consciousness  and  the  extent  of  what  has  been  called  "  apperception  " 
(or  dear  discriminaiion  of  parHtsuUxn)  within  that  field.  And  Professor  Oat- 
tell  *  has  shown  that  four  or  five  visual  impressions  exhaust  our  power  of  clear 
discernment.  This  experimenter  tested  the  '< grasp  of  consciousness'*  by 
displaying  from  4  to  15  short  perpendicular  lines  for  0.01  sec.  Of  eight 
persons  experimented  with,  two  could  give  correctly  the  number  seen  up  to 
6,  but  none  beyond  6 ;  three  others  up  to  4 ;  and  three  persons  could  not  be 
sure  of  even  so  many  as  4.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  these  conclusions 
agree  with  those  of  Hamilton,  who  affirmed  that  the  field  of  his  visual  con- 
sciousness could  embrace  6  or  7  distinct  simultaneous  impressions.  Yet 
more  recent  experiments '  show  that  if  more  than  5  or  6  (or  in  **  exceptional 
and  star  records,*'  8)  tactual  impressions  occur  simultaneously,  they  can- 
not be  localized  in  the  one  field  of  consciousness ;  the  surplus  number  drop 
entirely  out  of  the  field  or  fuse  in  their  resultant  with  other  simultaneous 
impressions.  And  returning  to  impressions  of  sound  :  our  ability  to  recog- 
nize a  difference  of  one  click  does  '<  not  extend  far  beyond  groups  of  8  or  10 
cUoks."* 

The  dependence  of  the  extent  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  whether 
dimly  and  almost  blindly  perceptive  or  clearly  apperceptive,  upon  natural 
and  acquired  characteristics — upon  heredity,  age,  training,  bodily  condition, 
etc. — may  be  experimentaUy  confirmed.     To  this  end  the  various  ''tests" 

>  By  Bietae  and  others.  See  I^d :  BJemenla  of  Physiological  F^ychoiogy.  p.  4M  f ..  and  Fhilo- 
aoph.  Stndien,  iL,  Heft  8.  p.  869 1 

•  FhikMoph.  Stadfen.  ili..  Heft  1.  pp.  M-187. 

*  By  Dr.  Krohn :  Jounal  of  Nervoas  and  Mental  Disease,  March.  1888. 

«  Mhior  Studies  from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Clark  Unirersity*  i. 
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for  Bcbool-childreii  and  others,  with  a  view  to  determine  how  many  objects 
they  can  grasp  together  in  one  mental  actiTity,  so  as  to  remember  and  de> 
Boiibe  them,  are  of  scientific  as  /well  as  practical  Talne.  Of  Talne  in  both 
directions,  and  closely  connected  with  the  whole  development  of  mental  life, 
as  memory,  knowledge,  and  will,  is  the  fact  that  growth  of  speed  and  skill 
in  rational  mental  synthesis  enlarges  the  grasp  of  consciousness.  Thns,  as 
experiment  shows,  groups  of  letters  are  harder  to  grasp  than  groups  of 
figures ;  only  half  as  many  disconnected  as  connected  words  can  be  united 
in  one  field ;  only  one-third  as  many  disconnected  letters  as  letters  connected 
in  words.  These  results  are  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  habit ;  but  they 
also  indicate  the  dq)endenee  (^  enlarging  perceptive  powers  upon  the  synthesis  of 
ihoughL 

The  actual  limitation  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  with  respect  to  extent, 
is  a  source  both  of  mental  strength  and  of  mental  weakness.  That  we  can 
grasp  together,  and  yet  discriminate  so  many  items  in  one  conscious  state,  is 
an  exhibition  of  mental  strength.  It  is  even  possible  to  conduct  side  by 
side,  as  it  were,  two  quite  distinctly  different  psychical  life-currents,  and  yet 
do  this  in  the  unity  of  one  consciousness.  Many  have  had  an  experience 
like  that  of  David  Oopperfield,  as  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, stupefied  with  grief  and  reflecting  upon  his  grief,  and  yet  all  the  while 
noticing  the  minutest  details  of  the  objects  surrounding  him.  Frederick 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  boasted  of  his  father,  Fredenck  William  First,  that 
he  died  observing  himself,  in  death,  as  a  scientiflo  investigator  observes  a 
natural  phenomenon. 

1 10.  The  Herbartian  school  has  doubtless  thrown  much  light  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  different  fields  of  consciousness  by  its  theories  of  the  grouping 
together,  under  the  "  eye  of  consciousness,"  as  it  were,  of  the  contempo- 
raneous '*  ideas."  These  ideas  this  school  seems  to  teach,  sometimes  form 
a  field  of  "  flat  surface,"  in  case  none  of  them  attracts  attention  to  itself  in 
higher  degree  than  do  the  others.  But  if  one  or  more  of  the  ideas,  or 
groups  of  ideas,  attract  more  attention  than  the  rest,  the  so-called  field  of 
consciousness  exhibits  inequality :  hills  and  intervening  valleys,  or  finally,  a 
towering  mountain,  may  occupy  nearly  the  entire  field.  We  object  seriously 
to  the  Herbartian  theory,  in  that  it  seems  to  make  entities  out  of  '*  ideas,^' 
to  confuse  the  boundaries  between  consciousness  and  the  unconscious,  and  to 
set  up  untenable  mathematical  formulas  for  the  "  fusion  "  and  separation  of 
the  so-called  factors  of  mental  life.  But  the  following  truth  is  illustrated 
by  all  our  study  of  psychology : 

JEnery  state  of  consciousness,  in  developed  menial  life,  must  be  regarded  as 
resulting  from  an  immense  number  of  living  factors  that  form  a  sort  of  organic 
unity. 

i  11.  That  different  "  fields  of  consciousness  "  differ  in  amount  of  psychic 
energy,  in  some  recognizable  way,  is  an  indubitable  fact  of  experience.  Of 
all  of  us  it  is  true,  our  experience  in  consciousness  is  more  vivid,  more  in- 
tense, by  far,  at  some  times  than  at  others.  What  is  meant  by  this  is  par- 
ticularly dear  when  we  apply  such  language  to  our  states  of  feeling.  We 
speak  of  pains  as  more  or  less,  and  of  pleasures  as  great,  moderate,  or  small. 
That  sensations  have  quantity,  which  is  indirectly  measurable,  and  how  it 
is  ihat  "  Fechner's  law  "  attempts  to  formulate  this  fact,  will  be  explained  in 
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the  proper  plaee.  And  in  spiie  of  all  which  Lotse  md  others  hawe  nrged  to 
the  oontraiy,  we  think  the  common  impression,  that  ^  ideas  " — meaning  bj 
this  both  memory-images  and  images  of  the  imagination — diffiar  in  Tiyidoess 
and  intensitj,  is  soientifioallj  justifiable.  "  Intensity  "  is,  moreoTer.  a  word 
which  we  find  peooliarlj  appropriate  to  describe  a  certain  kind  of  diiference 
recognized  when  we  compare  onr  desires  and  states  of  conatiTe,  or  striving, 
consciousness  with  one  another ;  what  can  be  meant  bj  thoughts  differing  in 
intensitj  is,  indeed,  more  difficult  to  explain.  But»  plainly,  those  convic- 
tions, confidences,  hopes,  fears,  expectations,  etc.,  which  make  so  necessary 
a  part  of  all  our  states  of  judgment,  differ  in  intensity. 

On  the  basis  of  such  experiences  we  form  the  conception  of  conscious- 
ness as  admitting  of  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees  of  energy.  Between 
•any  two  states  of  consciousness,  A  and  C,  differing  from  each  other  in  amount 
of  mental  life,  we  can  imagine  that  another,  B,  which  shall  be  more  intense 
ihan  Ay  and  less  intense  than  C,  may  be  interpolated.  This  picture  of  a  con- 
tinuous line,  measuring  the  amount  of  psychic  energy  displayed  in  any 
given  field  of  consciousness,  has  an  indefinite  further  or  upper  end ;  this  end 
marks  the  maximum  of  intensity.  How  much  can  I  feel,  without  losing 
-consciousneas?  How  vivid  can  my  memory-image  or  picture  of  imagination 
become  as  measuring  the  utmost  capacity  for  vividness  which  my  conscious 
mental  life  can  display  in  this  way  ?  But  at  the  inferior  or  downward-dip- 
ping end,  the  line  of  consciousness  passes  what  is  called  "  the  threshold  of 
^consciousness."  In  other  words,  as  respects  intensity,  the  different  fields 
of  consciousness  differ  by  minute  gradations  all  the  way  from  an  indefinite 
maximum,  which  varies  for  the  individual  and  for  the  nation  and  for  the 
race,  to  that  lowest  degree  which  can  just  be  distinguished  from  "  the  un- 
conscious." 

Is,  then,  the  distinction  between  consciousness  and  **the  unconscious'' 
io  be  abolished?  And  if  this  distinction  be  abolished,  what  becomes  of 
the  very  basis  for  the  knowledge  of  truly  psychical  life  ?  The  answer  to  this 
inquiry  requires  a  knowledge  of  developed  mental  experiences,  and  even  in- 
▼olres  no  small  temptation  to  resort  to  metaphysical  assumption.  But  we 
now  need  to  remember  simply :  it  is  not  as  respects  intensity  alone  that 
conscious  states  differ  from  each  other,  and  that  all  conscious  states  differ 
from  **  the  unconscious ; "  but  only  as  objects  of  discriminating  conscious- 
ness, and  therefore  as  not  of  too  great  or  of  too  little  intensity,  can  different 
fields  of  consciousness  be  compared.  Further  discussion  of  this  topic  must 
be  for  the  present  postponed. 

1 12.  The  tpeed  of  the  change  or  succession  of  different  fields  of  con- 
sciousness is  dependent  upon  the  time  which  is  required  to  form  the  single, 
so-called,  fields;  and  this,  in  turn,* depends  upon  the  character  of  the  field 
formed,  and  especially  upon  the  amount  of  discriminating  activity  in- 
Tolved.  The  same  result  also  depends  upon  inherited  and  acquired  charac- 
teristics— temperament,  habit,  training,  bodily  and  mental  condition,  etc. 
A  certain  amount  tif  time  it  required  to  form  any  fidd  <f  oomdousnees^  to  "  come 
to  conscimimenB  "  at  all^  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say.  This  is  true  whether 
the  particular  field  be  described  as  the  having  of  a  sensation,  the  perceiving 
of  an  object,  the  remembering  of  a  word,  recalling  an  associated  image, 
framing  a  thought,  exercising  a  choice,  or  whaterer  form  of  activity  be  par* 
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tiffiilarly  olmraoteriBtio  of  the  "  field."  There  is  probably  a  oertain  amotmt 
of  time  whioh  is,  for  every  indiTidnal,  most  favorable  for  the  formation  of 
such  a  state  of  oonsoionsness  as  shall  be  oharaoterized  by  the  greatest 
amount  of  content,  yividness  of  realization,  and  clearness  of  discriminating 
energy.  Bnt  the  more  elaborate  any  field  of  consoionsnees  is,  the  more  time 
is  required,  within  given  limits  and  other  things  being  equal,  for  its  forma- 
tion. Fields  of  consciousness  characterized  by  discriminating  perception 
("apperception")  require  more  time  for  their  formation  than  those  which 
consist  more  nearly  of  mere  sensation-mass;  those  characterized  also  by 
choice  require  yet  more  time. 

There  is  oertain  evidence  from  experiments  in  reaction-time  to  show  that 
about  three-quarters  of  a  second  is  the  average  time  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  not  too  complex  state  of  fairly  clear  discriminating  perceptive  con- 
sciousness. Years  ago  (1868)  Yierordt  concluded  that  very  small  intervals 
of  time  are  regularly  overestimated  and  greater  ones  underestimated.  The 
minimum  of  error  in  our  sense  of  time  he  placed  at  1-1.5  sec.  Subsequent 
more  careful  investigations  led  others  to  conclude  that  our  sensitiveness  to 
time  intervals  is  greatest  for  intervals  of  0.7-0.8  sec.  Yet  more  recent  and 
accurate  researches  have  shown  how  very  complicated  is  even  this  seemingly 
eimple  problem ;  but  they  have  on  the  whole  tended  to  confirm  this  interval 
as  about  that  of  the  average  most  accurate  time-sense.  It  may,  then,  be 
taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  time  necessary  to  come  to  a  state  of  discrimi- 
nating consciousness,  where  the  problem  before  consdousness,  as  it  were,  is 
an  ordinarily  difficult  one. 

Measuring  in  the  same  way,  it  is  found  that  the  period  occupied  in  the 
development  of  the  simpler  forms  of  sensoty-motor  consciousness  is  some- 
what shorter  than  that  given  above.  In  general,  simple  reaction-time — ^that 
is,  the  period  between  the  action  of  some  form  of  sensory  stimulus  upon 
the  organ  of  sense  and  the  motion  of  some  member  of  the  body  to  indicate 
that  the  resulting  state  of  sensation  is  recognized  as  having  taken  place  —is 
0.1-0.3  sec.  Many  variations  arise  within  these  limits,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  sensation,  the  kind  of  motor  reaction,  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus, 
the  fixation  of  attention,  and  various  other  conditions.  For  example,  Qold- 
scheider  found  >  that  temperature  sensations  come  to  consciousness  later  than 
those  of  contact,  that  cold  is  perceived  much  sooner  than  heat,  and  that  the 
difl'erence  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  stimulus  from  the  bi*ain,  until 
it  may  reach  as  much  as  0.6  sec  With  feebler  degrees  of  stimulation  the 
time  occupied  in  coming  to  consciousness  increases,  while  the  accuracy  of 
perception  decreases  (t.0.,  the  average  errors  and  personal  errors  increase). 
But  if  clear  discernment  of  the  signiflocmce  of  the  sensation -complexes  takes 
place — and  this  involves,  of  course,  more  activity  of  so-called  memory  and 
judgment — still  more  time  is  required.  Thus  Baxt  found  that  if  a  disk 
with  letters  on  it  be  displayed  and  then  quickly  followed  by  displaying  a 
bright  white  disk,  when  the  interval  between  the  two  is  about  5(r,'  the  first 
disk  is  seen  as  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  weak  glimmer ;  but  at  9.6(r  interval 
letters  appear  in  the  glimmer,  one  or  two  of  which  can  be  partially  recog- 
nized at  14.4<r ;  four  letters  can  be  well  recognized  at  83.6<r ;  and  six  letters, 

1  Bnctioiuuelten  d.  Temperatar-Bmpftndangen.    Berltn.  Phyiiolog.  GeNDflch.,  June,  ISST. 
*  Here  and  elMwhore  0-  flgnlfles  ttaoiuandthe  of  a  second. 
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at  62.8<r.  On  the  other  hand,  after  mnoh  practice  and  with  attention  folly  on 
the  alert,  sensation,  perception,  and  "apperception"  seem  to  fnse  into  one 
process — an  intuiiiw  le(^  of  discriminating  ooruciausnesB — ^in  which  intelligent 
choice,  even,  may  have  a  part. 

When  reasoning  from  these  experiments  in  reaction-time  to  determine 
the  real  time-rate  of  the  growth  of  states  of  consciousness — the  period  aotn- 
ally  occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  field  of  consciousness — ^two  things  must 
be  remembered  :  First,  this  objective  measurement  does  not  exactly  indicate 
the  subjective  growth ;  since  the  precise  amount  of  time  to  be  allotted  to 
the  physiological  processes  between  the  organ  of  sense  and  the  brain,  and 
between  the  brain  and  the  muscular  reaction,  cannot  be  stated ;  nor  do  we 
certainly  know  how  strictly  parallel  in  time  with  the  processes  in  the  brain 
are  the  changes  in  consciousness.  Again,  all  experiments  of  this  kind  are 
necessarily  somewhat  artificial  in  character,  and  so  must  be  received  with 
caution  in  proof  of  principles  of  the  natural  life  of  mind. 

The  time-rate  of  the  life  of  consciousness,  considered  as  involving  the 
succession  of  one  field  of  consciousness  by  another,  is  a  subject  the  discus- 
sion of  which  is  complicated  with  the  development  of  memory,  imagination, 
judgment,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  mental  life.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
treated  at  this  stage  in  our  investigation.  Certain  general  truths  relating  to 
this  subject  must,  however,  be  constantly  borne  in  mind :  (1)  The  speed  in 
development  and  in  succession  belonging  to  different  series  of  psychical 
states  is  different  for  different  classes  of  such  states.  (2)  In  general,  the 
time-rate  of  the  life  of  consciousness  depends  upon  a  vast  and  incalculable 
number  of  factors ;  yet  it  has  its  maximum  and  its  minimum.  (3)  Different 
persons,  under  different  circumstances,  are  either  *'  fast,"  or  "moderate,"  or 
"  slow,"  in  mental  movement ;  but  no  one  can  be  more  than  about  so  fast^ 
or  about  so  slow,  since  the  time-conditions  of  all  mental  life  have  their  lim- 
its fixed  on  both  sides. 

The  three  classes  of  difference  which  distingnish  all  fields  of 
consciousness — Extent,  Intensity,  and  Time-rate — are  related  to 
each  other  in  a  yery  interesting  but  puzzling  way.  Analogies 
derived  from  the  physical,  or  even  the  purely  biological  sciences 
respecting  the  dependence  of  one  "  function  "  on  another,  how- 
ever suggestive  of  truth  they  may  be  when  rightly  interpreted, 
are  likely  to  be  applied  to  psychical  phenomena  in  a  misleading* 
way.  In  all  expenditure  of  psychical  energy,  time,  intensity,  and 
number  of  objects  over  which  the  aggregate  of  disposable  energy 
is  distributed,  are,  indeed,  related  so  that  they  may  be  conceived 
of  as  capable  of  statement  in  terms  of  mathematical  formulas. 
No  one  can  feel  or  think  intensely  without  **  consuming  "  more 
than  a  certain  small  amount  of  time  ;  but  no  one  can  feel  or  think 
intensely  for  more  than  about  so  much  time.  No  one  can  discern 
clearly  any  external  object,  or  analyze  any  of  his  own  mental 
states,  without  employing  time  in  some  proportion  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  thing  to  be  analyzed  and  the  clearness  of  the 
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resulting  analysis.  One  can  give  same  attention  to  several 
objects  in  one  field  of  consciousness  through  a  given  amount  of 
time  ;  but  no  one  can  give  nearly  all  his  attention  to  more  than 
one  object,  and  this  only  for  a  given  length  of  time.  Further- 
more, if  we  anticipate  the  ordinary  division  of  psychical  states 
between  the  three  so-called  faculties  of  mind — ^intellect,  feeling, 
will — we  may  go  on  to  say:  No  one  can  give  himself  up  to 
thought  largely  without  keeping  clear  from  intense  feeling  and 
strenuous  conation ;  no  one  can  feel  intensely  (whether  the  feel- 
ing be  bodily,  aesthetical,  or  religious)  without  refraining,  for 
the  time,  from  minute  analysis,  etc. 

On  the  basis  of  such  experiences  as  the  foregoing  we  might 
proceed  to  formulate  the  relations  of  extent,  intensity,  and  time- 
rate,  as  belonging  to  all  fields  of  consciousness,  in  imitation  of 
the  corresponding  procedure  of  natural  science.  For  example, 
the  intensity  of  the  "  fields  "  varies  inversely  as  their  time-rate, 
within  given  limits ;  in  any  field  the  number  of  the  objects  to 
which  the  energy  of  discriminating  consciousness  is  distributed 
varies  inversely  as  the  amount  of  energy  distributed  to  any  one, 
or  more,  of  these  objects,  etc.  Such  statements  would  have  a 
certain  value ;  they  might  acquire  a  considerable  amount  of  pre- 
cision, especially  as  applied  to  certain  of  the  simpler  psychical 
processes,  through  the  work  of  the  psychological  laboratory. 
They  are  of  great  practical  importance  in  their  bearing  upon  a 
wise  economy  of  our  psychical  energy  and  resources.  But,  after 
all,  when  we  look  away  to  the  larger  fields  of  actual  human  life 
— and  especially  to  those  fields  that  lie  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
such  life — ^we  see  much  which  cannot  easily  be  brought  tmder 
such  laboratory  formulas.  Abnormal  or  unusual  mental  states, 
rare  moments  in  the  experience  of  even  men  of  average  ability, 
the  conscious  intuitions  and  divinations  of  men  of  genius  and 
of  artists,  suggest  much  which  refuses  to  be  thus  formulated. 
How  shall  we  measure  that  growth  of  mental  life  which  con- 
sists both  in  deepening  and  in  broadening,  both  in  intenser 
feeling  and  in  higher  analytic  skill,  and  not  less  in  free  and 
rational  choice  ?  How  shall  we  state,  in  terms  of  mere  num- 
ber and  quantity,  the  difference  between  the  '' fields  of  con- 
sciousness" in  the  life,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Aristotle  and 
Kant,  or  of  Shakespeare  and  Gothe,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  most  degraded  Bushman,  of  the  hopeless  idiot,  or  of 
*'  Peter  von  Hacklander,"  the  soldier,  who  could  never  remem- 
ber at  one  time  more  than  two  of  the  three  ingredients  of  gun- 
powder? * 

>  See  Lmvoi  :  Dm  Lebon  d.  Bede,  li.,  p.  Ul  f . 
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i  13.  Diiferenoes  in  the  character  of  difEerent  fields  of  oonBoiousness  de- 
pend npon  the  portioTilar  aspect,  or  phase,  of  psychical  energy  which  is  em- 
phasized in  each  of  them.  Thus  we  speak  of  oarselves  as  being,  at  one 
time,  in  a  state  of  thought ;  at  another  time,  in  a  state  of  feeling ;  at  still 
another  time,  as  making  a  choice,  or  "  patting  forth  "  an  effort  to  move  a 
weight  or  to  remember  a  date.  Such  characterizations  will  be  at  once  rec- 
ognized as  corresponding,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  ordinary  diyision  of  the 
soul  into  three  faculties  of  cognition,  feeling,  will.  Further  subdivision* 
of  more  specific  character  in  the  fields  of  consciousness  are  based  upon  more 
minute  analysis.  Thus  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  "  buried  in "  reverie, 
"  plxmged  in  "  abstract  thought,  '*  lost  in  "  sweet  or  painful  reminiscences ; 
while  at  other  times  our  states  are  described  as  states  of  anger,  fright,  joy, 
etc.  Again,  we  express  the  content  of  consciousness  by  speaking  of  our- 
selves as  "swept"  with  storms  of  passionate  desire,  "carried  away"  by  ap- 
petite, "driven  by  "impulse;  or,  yet  again,  we  find  ourselves  raised  to 
"  serene  heights  "  of  religious  contemplation. 

It  will  be  shown  in  due  time  that  all  the  three  so-called  fundamental 
faculties  are  involved  in  every  field  of  consciousness,  that  the  distinction 
between  active  and  passive  consciousness  is  one  only  of  degrees,  and  that 
all  forms  of  intellectual  life  are  necessary  to  every  act  of  knowledge,  whether 
of  things  by  perception  or  of  self  by  self-consciousness.  Meanwhile  the 
following  truth  of  daily  experience  must  be  borne  in  mind :  FHMs  of  con- 
idoiimsss  are  known  adtudhf  to  differ  in  character^  inasmuch  cu  discriminaiing 
conaciotunegs  discerns  different  degrees  of  emphasis  exhibited  at  different  times 
icith  respect  to  the  differing  phases  or  aq)ects  <fthe  one  mental  life. 

The  Conditions  of  Consciousness  are  either  physical  or  psy- 
chical. But  in  sajdng  this  we  cannot,  without  metaphysical 
theory,  absorb  the  one  set  of  conditions  in  the  other,  or  point 
out  the  recU  nature  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two  sets 
of  conditions.  Psychology,  as  a  descriptive  and  explanatory 
science,  can  only  examine,  in  a  yery  imperfect  way,  this  ques- 
tion :  On  occasion  of  what  phenomenal  antecedents  (whether 
psychical  or  physical)  are  definite  elSects  in  consciousness  known 
to  follow  ? 

The  existence  and  activity  of  the  human  Nervous  System  is 
the  general  physical  condition  of  all  those  mental  states  which 
can  become  data  for  psychological  science.  In  the  threefold  st- 
rangement  of  organs  which  characterizes  this  system — (1)  end- 
organs,  (2)  connecting  nerve-tracts,  (8)  central  organs — it  is  the 
end-organs  of  sense,  and  especially  the  central  organs  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  upon  whose  activity  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness chiefly  depend.  Moreover,  we  get  sure  proof  of  dis- 
criminative consciousness  only  on  condition  that  the  brain  is 
supplied  with  properly  aerated  arterial  blood.  To  stop  this 
supply  by  cloture  of  the  great  arteries  extinguishes  all  observ- 
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able  phenomena  of  conscionaness;  psychic  facts  are  not  known 
to  occur  until  the  arterial  circolation  is  re-established.  Ck>rrap* 
tion  of  this  drcolation  with  drags  or  products  of  diseased  tissue 
alters,  more  or  less  promptly  and  profoundly,  the  character,  ex- 
tent, intensity,  and  time-rate  of  the  fields  of  consciousness.  AU 
consciousness  apparently  involves  a  certain  heightening  of  mo^ 
lecular  activity  in  the  brain-centers,  and  the  consequent  convert 
sion  of  stored  energy  into  kinetic  energy — the  destruction  of  tis- 
sue by  the  throwing  down  of  molecules  from  a  state  of  highly 
elaborate  combination  with  unstable  equilibrium  to  a  state  of  less 
elaborate  combination  with  more  stable  equilibrium.  Thus  there 
seems  reason  to  maintain^  that  the  physical  basis  of  consciousness 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  coming  under  the  general  biological  law : 
AU  CLcHvity  oftiague  is  conditioned  upon  its  being  decomposed,  and  then 
immediately/  regenerated  hy  nourishment.  Intensity  of  conscious^ 
ness  depends  upon  intensity  of  neural  Jwiction  ;  the  latter  depends 
upon  intensity  of  the  work  of  decompositiony  and  is  inversely  as  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  inner  work  of  one  nerve-dement  is 
transmitted  to  another, 

1 14.  The  scienoe  of  the  phenomena  of  oonBoioosness,  as  snoh,  is  not 
dependent  upon  onr  being  able  to  decide  whether  a  nervous  system,  or  in- 
deed any  material  organism,  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  consdons- 
ness.  It  is  only,  for  example,  by  remote  and  complicated  processes  of 
inference  that  we  can  (doubtfully  at  best)  determine  whether  the  spinal  cord 
of  a  decapitated  frog— or,  for  that  matter,  an  amcsba— is  "  conscious  "  or  not^ 
And  when  Professor  Huxley  and  others  incline  to  aiBrm  that  even  our  high- 
est human  consciousness  is  but  an  "  epiphenomenon,"  rather  than  an  influ^ 
ential  fact  in  the  world  of  reality,  they  are,  at  best,  announcing  a  doubtful 
conclusion  in  the  metaphysics  of  physics.  But  whether  psychic  facts,  that 
can  never  be  known  by  any  discriminating  consciousness  as  facts,  occur  or 
not,  the  conditions  and  character  of  our  self-known  psychic  facts  remain  the 
same.  And  for  scientific  psychology  to  speak  of  the  very  phenomena,  upon 
inunediate  knowledge  of  which  it  must  rely,  as  "  epiphenomena  **  (phenomena 
over  and  above  the  only  real  and  scientifically  knowable  phenomena),  is 
prematurely  to  abandon  the  only  ground  on  which  this  particulisr  science  has 
legitimate  work  to  accomplish. 

{16.  The  connection  of  consciousness,  or  of  psychic  facts  as  known^ 
with  changes  in  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  is  exceedingly  intimate. 
But  the  precise  nature  of  such  changes  is  thus  far  undetermined.  A  recent 
writer,  *  presents  reasons  for  believing  that  the  physical  condition  of  con- 
sciousness, as  distinguished  from  the  unconsciousness  of  profound  slumber, 
is  due  to  an  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  arterial  circulation  in  the  brain 
over  the  pressure  of  the  venous  dxoulation  in  thepia  mater. 

iSeeHenaeii:  Die idijiliclHn Bedingiiiisen d. BewiiMtieliis.  1886. 

*  Dr.  Jamet  Capiile :  The  CaiuatloD  of  Sleep.  Edinbnrgb.  188S.  And  The  Intneranial  ClrenUK 
tion.    Bdinbuvh.  1880. 
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Modem  phjsiologioal  psychology  emphasizes  the  wonderfully  delicate 
way  in  which  the  whole  nervous  mass  responds  to  the  slightest  phases  of 
change  in  all  forms  of  excitation  with  accompanying  modifications  of  even 
the  lowest  possible  phases  of  conscious  mental  life.  Haller,  for  example, 
noticed  that  the  noise  from  beating  a  drum  increased  the  flow  of  blood  from 
an  open  vein.  Mosso  obserred  that  the  approach  of  a  lamp  toward  a  patient 
whose  brain  was  exposed  increased  the  yolume  of  the  brain-substance.  M. 
Payot  claims  to  have  seen  the  passage  of  a  cloud  over  the  sun  increase  the 
respiratory  rhythm  and  pulse-rate  of  a  sleeping  infant  M.  F^r6  found  that 
slight  sensations  of  sound  and  smell  sometimes  affect  a  man's  dynamometric 
force.  Schiff  andVulpian  have  observed  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilate  under 
the  influence  of  various  forms  of  excitement.  Experiments  in  reaction-time 
show  that  increasing  the  intensity  of  conscious  states  of  sensation  increases 
the  volume  of  the  blood  in  the  forearm  and  hand  with  which  the  agent  is 
reacting. 

Furthermore,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  molecular  activity  and 
the  destruction  of  tissue  in  the  brain  are,  in  some  sort,  a  measure  of  the  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  certain  states  of  consciousness.  Especially  is  this 
obviously  true  of  emotional  states.  Such  states  exhaust  themselves  quickly, 
and  leave  an  exhausted  brain.  Experiments  seem  to  prove  that  those  changes 
of  temperature  of  the  brain-mass  which  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  indicate 
molecular  activity  are  greater  and  more  rapid  in  the  development  of  those 
fields  of  consciousness  which  are  characterized  by  strong  emotion.^ 

The  psychical  oonditionB  of  consoiousness  are  chiefly  those 
very  forms  of  psychical  life  which  have  already  been  indicated 
as  present  in  all  the  yarions  states  of  consciousness.  Especially 
important  among  them  is  the  ''  wandering  '*  of  discriminating, 
attentive  activity  from  one  object,  factor,  or  phase,  to  another, 
within  the  entire  so-called  field  of  consciousness.  And  if  we 
should  say  that  the  existence  of  a  '^  mind  "  is  the  one  precondi- 
tion of  all  human  consciousness  we  should  perhaps  be  not  much 
more  premature  in  our  metaphysics  than  are  those  who  affirm 
that  the  brain  is  such  a  necessary  precondition. 

[Among  the  books  referred  to  in  the  notee,  Horwicz  (eipeoially  the  MOtkniB,  Die 
Empfindniiffen  nnd  das  Bewnasteein,  i.,  Abeoh.  4 ;  Knd  Ormmk  dee  Denkena,  ii.  Booh  4), 
lippa  (on  Die  allgemeiniten  Thataaohen.  Absoh.  2),  and  ijasaraa  (iii,  1,  Der  Taot)  are 
moat  anggeetiTe  on  the  general  aubjeot  See  alao  Wnndt :  Phyaiolog.  Pmhologie  (^  ed.), 
If.,  It.,  chap.  15.  Brentano :  IL,  chap.  2.  Bully :  The  Human  Mind,  L,  p.  72  f.  Ochoro- 
witz  (Bedingungen  d.  Bewnastwerdena,  1874)  girea  a  bibliographT  up  to  dato,fairly  full. 
Since  then  apeoial  mamographa  by  J.  O.  Fiacher,  J.  L.  A.  Koch.  Sdhwtet,  Wahle,  and 
others  hare  appeared.] 

>  See  Hxpertanental  Researches  on  the  Temperstore  of  the  Head.  ProoeedlngB  of  Boyal  Soe. 
London,  isra    And  oomp.TKiud:Oeiitrl-bLfilrPhjBiotogie.  Hal,  1888. 


OHAPTEB  IV. 
THE  SOOALLED  "MENTAL  FAOULTIES'* 

It  is  presupposed,  in  the  very  attempt  at  a  science  of  psychol- 
ogy,  that  different  states  or  '' fields"  of  consciousness  can  be 
surely  discriminated  as  respects  their  intensity,  extent,  or  num- 
ber of  discernible  factors  and  objects,  and  characteristic  quality. 
It  follows,  then,  that  a  scientific  classification  of  these  states  may 
be  based  upon  their  differences  as  actually  known  in  the  life  of 
consciousness.  In  other  words,  psychic  facts  may  be  compared, 
*'  sorted  out,*'  and  theoretically  assigned  to  classes,  on  the  basis 
of  immediate  observation.  In  the  very  attempt  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, we  become  aware  that  there  is  much  which  is  so  peculiar 
about  these  facts  as  to  modify  our  conception  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  our  work  of  classification.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
different  factors  and  characteristics,  by  recognition  of  which  we 
classify,  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  individual  states  in 
which  they  are  observed ;  and  the  states  in  which  the  factors 
and  characteristics  are  discriminated  do  not  exist  apart  from  that 
conscious  mental  life  which  they,  taken  together,  constitute.  In 
the  next  place,  the  very  tokens  by  which  we  compare  and  classify 
the  states  of  consciousness  do  not  exist,  either  in  reality  or  in 
the  conception  we  are  able  to  frame  of  them,  apart  from  the 
process  of  observation  which  notes  them.  Both  these  points 
have  already,  for  the  present,  been  made  sufficiently  clear. 

These  just-mentioned  truths  of  all  mental  life  are  complicated 
with  others  of  which  account  must  be  taken  before  we  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  value  of  any  classification  of  mental  fac- 
ulty. All  classification  of  psychic  facts  as  immediately  hunmi  is 
accompanied  hy  an  implied  or  express  assignment  of  them  to  the 
same  sviject  of  them  all.  In  other  words,  I  can,  on  the  basis  of 
immediate  knowledge,  only  classify  my  states  of  consciousness 
as  like  or  tmlike  other  states  of  my  own  ;  you  can,  in  the  same 
way,  only  classify  states  of  your  consciousness  as  like  or  unlike 
other  states  of  your  own^  etc.  Thus  all  my  conceptions  of  mental 
faculty  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  derived  from  experience  with  my 
own  different  modes  of  behavior  as  discriminated  by  my  own 
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self-coiiBcioiisneflB.  To  be  sore,  both  yoa  and  I  endeavor  to 
improre  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  mental  faculties  in  gen- 
eral by  appeal  to  the  widest  possible  realm  of  psychic  facts. 
But,  after  all,  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  returning  appeal  to  the 
immediately  recognized  differences  in  our  own  psychical  life. 
By  sensation,  memory,  and  intelligence,  or  by  loye,  hope,  and 
fear,  or  by  desire,  striying,  and  choice,  etc.,  we  can  only  under- 
stand, in  others,  the  possession  and  exercise  of  such  so-called 
**  faculties  '*  as  ti^  know  oursdves  to  possess  and  exercise.  To 
speak  of  mental  faculties — ^their  existence,  operations,  laws,  prod- 
ucts, etc.— is,  at  bottom,  a  rather  mjiJiological  way  of  saying : 
I  know  (by  memory  and  self-consciousness)  that  my  mentcd  life 
assumes  a  variety  of  recurrent  forms,  more  or  less  like  or  unlike 
to  each  other ;  and  I  know  (by  inference  from  observed  physical 
signs)  that  the  mental  life  of  others  assumes  a  similar  variety  of 
the  same  recurrent  forms. 

A  semi-mythological  way  of  speaking,  similar  to  that  just 
indicated,  is  common  enough  in  all  forms  of  science.  For  man, 
as  a  rational  and  metaphysical  being,  seems  bound  to  explain 
the  world  of  his  immediate  experience  by  referring  it  to  a  world 
of  entities  and  relations  that  can  never  become  objects  of  im- 
mediate experience.  The  modem  physical  sciences  can  never 
succeed  in  freeing  themselves  from  such  metaphysics.  We 
have  already  noted  the  fact  that  self-consciousness  assumes  the 
existence  (in  some  meaning  of  the  word  "  existence  ")  of  a  subject 
(a  self)  to  which  all  states  of  consciousness  must  be  referred. 
What  more  natural,  and  even  inevitable,  then,  than  that  the  vari- 
ous principal  modes  of  the  behavior  of  this  subject  should  be 
spoken  of  as  its  "faculties,"  "capacities,"  "functions,"  "pow- 
ers.'* '  The  language  of  common  life,  in  which  we  always  find 
the  embodiment  of  genuine  psychological  truth,  certainly  indi- 
cates the  permissibility  of  doing  this.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  my  present  experience  claims  to  represent  my  experience 
in  viewing  a  beautiful  landscape  one  year  ago  to-day.  I  might 
express  this  complex  psychic  fact  by  saying  either:  "/distinctly 
remember  that  /saw  Fuji  (or  the  Matterhom)  at  such  a  time  in 
my  life ; "  or,  "  My  memory  informs  m^  of  the  fact  that  I  saw, 
etc."  And  in  the  effort  to  emphasize  the  purely  scientific  inter- 
est (the  "  objectivity,"  so  to  speak)  which  I  wish  to  give  to  the 
phenomenon  of  my  memory,  as  such,  I  might  even  resort  to 
some  unnatural  form  of  impersonal  expression  like  this :  "  Psy- 
chic fact  is  now  occurring  which  is  recognitive  (and  so  a  fact  of 

>  That  «ven  MbolMtlo  psychology  did  not  metn  by  the  doctrine  of  faculties  to  deny  the  nnitymd 
IndivislbUity  d  the  principle  of  thonght,  eee  Hamlltmi :  Lectoree  on  lletAphyBics,  xz. 
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conscious  memoiy)  of  another  psychic  fact  considered  as  ante- 
cedent (fact  of  perception  by  the  senses)."  Now,  if  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  these  three  forms  of  expression  mean  essentially 
the  same  thing,  we  are  led  to  make  the  following  distinctions : 
The  first  two  mean  something  different  from  the  last,  and  the 
difference  is,  both  for  science  and  for  life,  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance. The  first  two  mean  at  least  thus  much,  that  geif-conscious 
discrimifuUian  Uea  at  the  basis  of  all  dassijlcation  and  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  But  does  the  second  of  the 
three  modes  of  expressing  the  fact  of  recollection  mean  anything 
essentially  different  from  the  first  ?  In  answer  to  this  question 
we  must  say  the  difference  is  only  a  matter  of  possible  conven- 
ience. The  second  form  lays  more  emphasis  on  the  truth  that 
those  psychic  facts,  which  must  all  be  referred  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, differ  in  kind,  and  may  accordingly  be  assigned  to  certain 
fundamental  or  derivative  classes ;  but,  in  all  important  respects, 
the  same  truth  is  expressed  in  the  first  two  forms  of  statement. 

By  the  so-called  ''faculties"  of  mind,  therefore,  scientific 
psychology  can,  at  most,  only  mean  to  indicate  the  different  modes 
of  behavior f  or  forms  of  functioning,  which  discriminating  con- 
sciousness assigns  to  the  one  subject  of  aU  psychical  states.  In  so 
far  as  this  word  or  other  cognate  terms  (such  as  "  capacity,'* 
"  power,"  etc.)  can  be  safely  used  in  the  clear  light  of  this  un- 
derstanding, we  need  not  greatly  object  to  them.  But  they  afford 
no  explanation  of  psychic  facts,  whether  in  general  or  in  special ; 
they  are  rather  themselves  the  result  of  imperfect  classification 
and  confused  analysis.  Moreover,  they  lend  little  help  to  im- 
proved classification.  On  the  other  hand,  their  use,  however 
guarded,  is  likely  to  occasion  the  separation  in  theory  of  that 
which  is  indissolubly  and  necessarily  related  in  fact,  the  substi- 
tution of  mere  classification  for  real  explanation,  and  a  gener- 
ally inadequate  and  misleading  account  of  the  development  of 
mental  life.  At  the  same  time,  after  uttering  proper  warnings, 
the  limitations  and  necessities  of  psychological  language  are 
such  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ  the  terms  assigned  custom- 
arily to  the  so-called  '*  faculties." 

|1.  The  so-oalled  "old  psychology"  has  been  aoonsed,  not  altogether 
unjustly,  of  making  an  exaggerated  and  deceptive  use  of  doBsiflcation  in  the 
constraotion  of  jNiyohologicai  science.  Much  of  its  theory  seemed  to  imply 
that  when  we  have  grouped  the  different  psychic  facts  and  have  assigned 
them  to  different  "  faculties,"  we  have  satisfied  the  demands  <'  of  science." 
But  what  we  wish  to  know  is  not  simply  nnder  how  many  and  what  different 
classes  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  may  be  arranged,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  how  to  explain  each  form  of  activity,  as  arising  out  of  other  forms, 
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and  as  detezmined  by  the  place  which  all  mental  life  ooenpicB  in  the  natural 
environment  of  that  life.  In  other  words,  we  wish  to  connect  psychic  facts 
with  other  psychic  facts,  and  with  non-mental  or  physical  facts,  nnder  uni- 
form relations,  so  as  to  discover  the  so-called  <*  laws  of  mental  life.** 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  olassifloation,  even  if  the 
language  employed  to  designate  its  results  be  somewhat  misleading,  is  the 
necessary  beginning  of  psychological  as  of  every  other  science.  Many  of 
the  classifloations  of  the  older  psychologists  are  still  of  great  assistance  in 
the  study  of  mental  life.  Moreover,  it  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  true  that 
the  effort  at  successful  explanation  is  the  mark  of  the  so-called  "  new  psy- 
chology" alone.  Modem  research  is,  however,  distinguished:  (1)  by  more 
careful  experimental  analysis ;  (2)  by  extending  the  range  of  induction  to 
various  fields  of  neglected  facts ;  (8)  by  requiring  a  larger  compliance  with 
the  principles  of  all  scientific  induction  ;  and,  especially,  (4)  by  making  con- 
stant use  of  the  conception  of  development. 

2  2.  The  history  of  psychological  science  shows  that  modem  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  ''faculties"  has  developed  chiefly  along  two  lines.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  followed  by  the  anatomical  and  physiological  explanation 
of  mental  life.  This  opposition,  in  its  extreme  form,  becomes  a  proposal  to 
institute  a  "  psychology  without  a  soul."  On  the  other  hand,  Herbart  and 
the  followers  of  the  Herbartian  movement,  while  admitting  the  existence  of 
the  soul  as  a  reality  and  making  use  of  this  admission  as  an  eapianaiory  prin- 
ciple of  all  mental  phenomena,  reject  the  entire  doctiine  of  faculties.  Her- 
bart himself  did  this  in  the  interests  both  of  a  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  unity  and  also  of  a  scientific  account  of  its  different  functions.  All  the 
functions  of  the  soul  were  reduced  by  him  to  one  simple  type,  namely,  that 
of  "  ideation  "  (called  Vorstellung,  and  standing  for  all  intellectual  operations, 
both  presentative  and  representative),  in  the  most  general  sense  of  this  word. 
The  one  thing  which  the  soul  does  in  response  to  all  forms  of  relation  be- 
tween it  and  other  beings  is  to  put  forth  "  ideas."  Feeling  and  will,  so- 
called,  are,  according  to  Herbart,  secondary  and  derived  activities  of  the 
soul,  resulting,  in  all  cases,  from  the  relations  developed  between  the  ideat- 
ing processes. 

The  searching  analysis  of  the  Herbartian  school,  the  yet  more  searching 
analysis  of  the  sensory-motor  activities  by  experimental  psychology,  the 
study  of  psychic  facts  in  the  light  of  the  conception  of  development,  and  the 
general  effort  of  science  to  throw  off  unnecessary  metaphysical  assumptions, 
have  combined  either  to  discredit  or  greatly  to  modify  the  earlier  doctrine 
of  mental  faculties.  In  what  meaning  we  understand  and  shall  use  (if  at 
all)  this  term,  or  any  kindred  term,  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained. 

2  8.  It  is  sometimes  said — and  not  without  a  certain  show  of  reason — that 
just  as  physical  science  has  the  right  to  talk  of  different  classes  of  motor 
facts  €u  though  they  were  due  to  different  real  modes  of  one  force,  so  psy- 
chology has  the  right  to  use  terms  which  imply  that  the  different  psychic 
facts  are  due  to  different  real  modes  of  the  activity  of  one  force,  or  being, 
called  "  the  mind  "  (or  ' '  soul ").  But  the  case  of  physical  science  and  that 
of  psychology,  though  similar  in  some  respects,  are  by  no  means  the  same. 
For  psychology  is  less  helped  than  is  physical  science  by  such  semi-mytho- 
logical language  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  misled  or 
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Berionslj  injured.  Whether  phTmos,  for  eiunple,  disonsses  the  relations 
between  electrical  phenomena  and  temperatnre  phenomena  in  terms  of  dif- 
ferent "  modes  of  motion,**  or  as  different  **  forms  of  energy/'  or  even  speaks 
of  the  two  as  though  they  were  manifestations  of  different  "  entities,"  it  is 
always  consciously  and  definitely  at  work  upon  one  and  the  same  thing.  As 
science  it  attempts  simply  to  point  out  and  state  in  mathematical  formulas 
the  definite  relations  which  exist  between  observed  changes  of  one  sort  and 
observed  changes  of  another  sort.  In  carzying  out  this  attempt  it  is  able  to 
consider  apart,  as  actually  separable  in  their  objective  presentation,  the 
compared  classes  of  facts.  Temperature  changes  it  can  measure  apart  by 
one  set  of  standards  (thermometers,  etc.),  and  electrical  changes,  apart,  by 
another  set  of  standards  (electrometers  of  one  form  or  another).  It  can  also 
compare  both  these  dames  of  facts  with  other  facts  of  change,  by  way  of 
observed  physical  motion,  and  bring  them  all  under  one  principle — the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  energy.  How  the  funda- 
ments! nature  of  psychic  facts  renders  much  of  this  impossible  has  already 
been  repeatedly  explained. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  psychology  has  suffered  from  the  improper 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  faculties.  It  will  be  shown  later  on  that  this  is  still 
especially  true  of  the  entire  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  knowledge!  for 
<•  knowledge  "  is  almost  uniformly  assigned,  even  by  the  more  modem  writ- 
ers on  psychology,  to  the  place  of  one  of  the  three  eJementaiy  and  indivisible 
faculties  of  mind.  Mental  faculties  are— we  are  almost  uniformly  told — 
knowledge,  first,  and  then  feeling  and  wilL  But,  in  fact,  knowledge  involves 
a  complex  and  continuous  development  of  all  the  faculties  ;  it  is  as  truly  a 
matter  of  feeling  and  will  as  of  intellect.  Many  other  examples  of  the  same 
misleading  effect  might  be  taken  from  the  histoiy  of  pqrohology.^ 

The  first  impression  when  we  enter  upon  the  general  field  of 
psychic  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  them,  is  one  of  be- 
wildering variety.  Certain  main  differences  in  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  fields  of  our  own  consciousness  are,  indeed, 
easily  made  apparent.  But  of  minor  differences  we  find  so  great 
and  indefinite  a  number  as  to  seem  to  baffle  all  preliminary  at- 
tempts at  classification.  Moreoyer,  in  the  interests  of  scientific 
exactness  we  at  once  ask  ourselves  :  What  principles  of  classifi- 
cation shall  we  adopt  t  To  this  latter  question  the  most  obvious 
answer  is  that  given  by  the  language  of  common  life.  This 
language  sets  forth,  of  course,  the  more  strongly  marked  and 
unmistakable  differences  in  our  different  psychic  facts.  For 
example,  in  the  entire  domain  covered  by  the  different  fields  of 
sense-consciousness  we  find  that  the  established  classifications  de- 
pend upon  the  bodily  organ  whose  activity  mainly  determines 
the  character  of  the  separable  fields.    Popular  esteem  recognizes 

>  On  Vbt  detibciM  of  tbe  ordinarjdoctxfaM  oCFiciiltifls,  see :  Lotae :  meroooaniu,  bk.il.,  cbap.  t. 
LeiTBB :  Study  of  Psjcbology,  p.  i7  f.  Wandt :  Phyriolog.  Fqychologie,  Slnl.  And,  espaeUUj  H«r' 
but :  Psychologie.  Xlnl.    And  Benoke :  Pngmatfflcbe  Peychologie,  IBInl.  and  chtpb  1. 
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five  organs  of  sense,  and  five  corresponding  classes  of  sensa- ' 
tions,  or  classes  of  fields  of  consciousness  mainly  of  a  sensuous 
character.  But  only  a  slight  examination  is  required  to  show,  for 
example,  that  tastes  and  smells  are  blended  in  most  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  substances  taken  into  the  mouth ;  indeed,  a  variety  of 
other  sensations — ^tactual,  muscular,  of  temperature,  etc. — ^blend 
with  all  our  so-called  "  taste  "  of  things.  Again,  if  we  try  to  clas- 
sify sensations  of  smell,  we  find  ourselves  speaking  of  the  smell  of 
a  rose,  the  smell  (>f  asafoetida,  the  smell  (^this  or  that  substance. 
But  this  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  classification  directly  of  our 
psychic  states  at  all,  but  only  of  certain  objects  that  are  kiiown  or 
inferred  to  excite  in  us  these  differing  states  of  sensation. 

Indeed,  the  moment  we  reflect  upon  the  principle  Which  con- 
trols the  most  obvious  classifications  of  even  our  sense-experi- 
ence, we  begin  to  doubt  whether  we  have  really  been  comparing 
at  all  "  the  fields  of  consciousness,  as  such,"  in  order  to  discover 
their  likenesses  and  their  differences.  The  ground  of  this  doubt 
is  laid  in  the  truth  that  it  is  the  effects  known  by  developed  ex- 
perience through  the  senses,  and  the  organs  known  to  be  instru- 
mental in  acquiring  an  acquaintance  with  these  objects,  which 
are  of  first  practical  interest  to  us.  Our  ''  atateSy  as  such,"  do  not 
concern  us  until  reflective  consciousness  begins.  But  when  we 
do  turn  discriminating  consciousness  upon  the  fields  of  ex- 
perience, with  the  purpose  of  classifying  its  phenomena,  this 
doubt  immediately  arises,  and  then  continues  to  assume  larger 
and  larger  dimensions.  To  choose  an  example  from  the  fields  of 
consciousness  occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  skin:  by  placing 
my  hand  upon  a  marble  table  I  know  the  object  to  be  smooth, 
cold,  hard,  flat,  etc.  All  this  knowledge  I  may  be  said  to  acquire 
through  "  feeling"  of  the  table  with  my  hand.  But  blue  is  not 
so  unlike  red,  nor  the  smell  of  the  rose  so  unlike  that  of  asafoet- 
ida,  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  as  is  the 
smooth  feeling  of  the  table  unlike  its  cold  feeling ;  neither  is  its 
smooth  feeling  the  same  as,  or  strictly  similar  to,  its  hard  feeling. 
Furthermore,  red  is  undoubtedly  unlike  blue  in  that  it  is  a  differ- 
ent color ;  but  it  is  like  blue  and  unlike  the  feeling  of  cold  in  that 
red  and  blue  are  both  sensations  of  color ;  while  cold  and  heat 
are  alike  in  that  both  are  sensations  of  temperature.  And  yet 
cold  and  heat  are  in  psychical  quality  so  unlike  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  a  being  that  should  pass 
its  entire  existence  miserably  cold  without  so  much  as  having 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  sensation  of  warmth. 

Our  doubts  and  difficulties  are  still  further  increased  when 
we  try  to  consider  in  what  respects  our  memory-images  are  ince^ 
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in  what  respects  unlike,  the  perceptions  from  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  say  they  are  "  derived ; "  again,  in  what  respects  onr 
so-called  concepts  resemble  and  differ  from  our  memory-images ; 
and  yet,  again,  in  what  respects  thinking  is  unlike  imagining, 
and  imagining  is  unlike  remembering,  and  so  on.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  an  enlarged  study  of  mental  life,  by  the  improved  classi- 
fication and  explanation  of  all  its  phenomena,  we  may  go  on 
scientifically  to  investigate  such  questions  as  follows :  In  what 
respects  is  dream-life  like  and  unlike  waking  life ;  the  experi- 
ence of  the  hypnotic  subject  or  of  the  insane  like  and  unlike 
that  of  the  normal  and  sound  consciousness ;  the  animal  or  the 
savage  or  the  infant  like  and  unlike  the  adult  and  cultured  man  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  with  the  wanton  desire  to  create  confusions, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  clearing  them  up  subsequently,  that  we 
have  raised  such  inquiries  as  the  foregoing.  Such  confusions 
arise  the  moment  we  ask  a  question  like  the  following:  In 
what  essential  respect  as  phenomena  of  consciousness,  in  what 
purely  internal  qualities,  do  my  sensations  of  blue  and  red 
resemble  each  other  t  Indeed,  do  we  not  meet  with  the  color- 
blind who  may  have  one  of  these  classes  of  color-sensations 
without  the  slightest  conception  of  the  other  ?  And  if  one  think 
it  easy  to  say  just  how  the  sensation  of  cold  quoad  sensation  is 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  sensation  of  a  musical  sound,  one 
only  needs  the  effort  to  describe  this  internal  resemblance  to 
destroy  his  easy-going  confidence.  To  push  the  matter  to  its 
extreme,  we  may  say,  classification  of  the  psychic  facts,  on  the 
basis  of  their  internal  resemblance  to  each  other,  their  strict 
likeness  as  psychic  facts,  seems  to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
This  truth  is  at  present  admitted  by  all  with  respect  to  sensa- 
tions of  smell.  But  is  not  the  case,  we  may  ask,  essentially  the 
same  with  all  kinds  of  sensations,  and  indeed  with  all  kinds 
of  elementary  psychic  facts  t 

Three  considerations  sum  up  what  is  necessary  to  be  said 
upon  the  classification  of  mental  phenomena  at  the  present 
point.  First :  what  all  the  sensations  and  more  primary  forms 
of  feeling  and  desire  are  like^  and  what  unlike,  can  only  be 
known  by  a  real  experience  extending  to  each  one  of  them.  To 
the  totally  blind  man  we  cannot  describe  what  sensations  of  color 
are  like  by  bidding  him  dwell  upon  sensations  of  sound ;  and  of 
the  deaf  man  the  reverse  is  true.  The  man  blind  to  the  color  red 
cannot  know  what  red  is  really  like  by  study  of  his  own  sensa- 
tions of  blue;  the  tone-deaf  man  cannot  know  what  a  musical 
scale  is  like  by  being  directed  to  consider  his  own  sensations  of 
noise.    We  might  even  say  that  the  man  who  has  had  experience 
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of  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  note  a^  oannot  know  in  what  respect 
the  *'  sharp  "  or  ''flat "  of  this  note  is  like  or  unlike  the  note  a^  it- 
self,  except  by  mentally,  at  least,  executing  the  required  slight 
change  of  pitch  and  marking  the  modification  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness. Confessedly,  no  one,  by  tasting  sweet  alone,  can 
know  the  nature  of  the  sour  or  of  the  bitter ;  nor,  by  smelling 
camphor,  can  one  tell  how  heliotropes  smelL  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  more  elementary  forms  of  feeling.  What  they  are 
like  can  be  known  only  by  their  being  felt. 

Second:  We  actually  classify  our  states  of  consciousness  by 
selecting  some  one  or  more  of  their  most  prominent  character- 
istics and  roughly  comparing  them  with  other  states  in  which  the 
same  characteristics  have  also  been  prominent.  What  we  mean 
by  **  same  characteristics  "  here  is  ordinarily  very  complex.  In 
the  case  of  color-sensations,  for  example,  we  mean  that  certain 
muscular  and  tactual  sensations  connected  with  the  eyeball  are 
associated  with  every  color,  and  that  every  color  is  localized,  as 
a  surface  of  some  object  related  to  other  colored  surfaces,  in  the 
field  of  the  eye.  That  is  to  say,  color-sensations  are  all  alike  in 
the  similarity  of  their  conneojtions  with  other  complex  sensory 
and  motor  and  intellectual  states.  But  in  itself  considered,  if  we 
could  so  consider  it,  each  color-sensation  has  its  own  peculiar, 
indescribable  and  incommunicable  quality.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
use,  for  the  classification  of  the  senses,  terms  taken  from  the 
symbolism  of  space  relations.  Musical  tones,  again,  are  consid- 
ered as  like  or  unlike,  not  only  because  of  the  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness  of  the  objects  from  whicji  they  proceed,  or  because  they  are 
all  alike  received  through  the  ear,  but  also  because  they  can  be 
arranged,  as  near  to  or  remote  from  each  other,  along  a  line 
called  a  scale.  But  this  line  itself  indicates  the  connection 
which  each  tone  has  established  with  muscular  and  tactual  sen- 
sations in  the  effort  to  sing  it  or  to  image  it ;  and  perhaps  also 
with  visual  sensations  in  reading  notes.  Thus  the  symbol  for 
likeness  and  unlikeness  of  colors  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  triangle 
with  one  side  incomplete.  While  for  tastes  we  appeal  to  con- 
nected and  localized  sensations  of  skin  and  muscle ;  or,  for  both 
tastes  and  smells,  to  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  the  objects 
habitually  associated  with  them.  Here  again  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  elementary  forms  of  feeling.  They  are  classifiable 
only  by  appeal  to  complex  associations. 

But,  third :  After  recognizing  the  indefinitely  great  variety  of 
unlike  qualities  belonging  to  our  more  elementary  sensations  and 
feelings,  we  are  prepared  to  notice  that  the  case  of  the  other  so- 
called  "  faculties"  is  markedly  different.    Bepresentative  images. 
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or  ideas,  di£Eer*  among  themselves  chiefly  as  the  original  sen* 
sations  or  feelings  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  "derived'* 
were  different.  But  cls  rq^reaentative  images  they  seem  divisible 
into  two  classes  at  most,  viz.,  memory-images  and  images  of 
the  imagination.  This  distinction  may  itself  be  shown  to  be  one 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  of  degrees ;  so  that  it  wonld  not  be  mean- 
ingless to  say  that  all  representative  images,  as  such,  are  alike. 
But  this  likeness  consists  chiefly  in  the  relation  which  they 
sustain  as  '^  copies  "  to  their  so-called  ''  originals."  How  many 
kinds  of  will,  properly  speaking,  can  be  recognized?  How 
many  kinds  of  thinking,  and  how  many  kinds  of  desire,  as  such  ? 
Whether  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  definitely  certain  or 
not,  every  one  recognizes  at  once  the  truth  that  remembering, 
imagining,  thinking,  desiring,  and  willing  have  not  the  same  be- 
wildering and  unclassifiable  variety,  considered  as  faculty,  which 
sensations  and  feelings  have.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  diatincHon 
between  the  great  number  of  qtuditativdy  unlike  forme  of  receptivity^ 
as  it  were^  and  the  relatively  few  forma  of  organizing  activitf/  dis- 
played in  all  mental  dates.  It  is  imagining,  thinking,  and  volun- 
tary direction  of  attention  which  reduces  all  this  variety  to  unity, 
and  thus  organizes  our  otherwise  disparate  and  unlike  factors 
of  psychical  life.  And  this  is  only  sajring  in  another  way  that 
psychology  recognizes  these  mental  activities  as  at  the  basis  of 
all  classification,  unifying,  and  organization  of  what  is  otherwise 
discrete. 

Finally,  we  may  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
ordinary  threefold  classification  of  so-called  "  mental  faculties." 
There  are  customarily  said  to  be  three,  and  only  three,  un- 
derived  and  irreducible  faculties  of  mind ;  these  are  Knowledge, 
Feeling,  Will.  Is  this — which  is  now  often  called  the  "  ac- 
cepted"—classification  of  mental  faculty  scientifically  justifiable  T 
In  answer  to  this  question,  it  has  already  been  said  that  ''Knowl- 
edge," in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term,  cannot  be  correlated 
with  feeling  and  conation  as  a  like  elementary  and  original  form 
of  mental  life.  Much  the  same  thing  must  be  said  of  Will :  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  elementary  and  underived  form  of 
mental  life.  Moreover,  all  question  as  to  the  threefold  division 
of  the  faculties  of  mind  means,  for  descriptive  and  explanatory 
psychological  science,  just  this  and  nothing  more:  Does  that 
subject  to  which  self-consciousness  assigns  the  psychic  states 
actually  exercise  three  elementary  and  underived  forms  of  func- 
tion f  By  ''  elementary  "  forms  of  function  we  mean  such  as  can 
be  said  to  belong  to  every  most  simple  psychic  state,  so  far  a» 
such  state  can  be  made  the  object  of  discriminating  conscious- 
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ness.  By  ''  underived  "  forms  of  f nnotion  we  mean  such  as  can- 
not be  described  or  explained  in  terms  that  have  the  same 
meaning  when  applied  to  other  forms  of  function.  When  psy- 
chological science  has  reached  these  elementary  and  nnderived 
functions,  its  analysis  and  classification  can  go  no  further.  The 
place  to  cease  attempts  at  classification  has  been  found. 

But  if  the  question  just  raised  be  properly  stated  and  ex- 
plained, it  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Every  real  psy- 
chic fact  is  complex  with  an  irreducible  thre^old  complexity  ;  it  may 
be  said  to  have  three  "  aspects  " :  it  is  fad  ofintelledion^fact  of 
feeling,  fad  of  conation.  To  use  popular  language,  which  must 
be  explained  with  care  in  order  not  to  be  deceptive :  Whenever 
I  know  myself  as  in  any  state  of  consciousness,  I  know  myself  as 
perceiving  or  thinking  something,  feeling  somehow,  and  doing 
somewhat.  Whenever  I  infer  any  state  of  consciousness  in  an- 
other mind,  I  believe  that  other  to  be  perceiving  or  thinking 
something,  feeling  somehow,  and  doing  somewhat.  One  of  these 
three  "  aspects*'  maybe  emphasized,  as  it  were,  at  the  expense  of 
the  others ;  but  no  one  of  the  three  can  be  destroyed  without 
destroying  the  psychic  fact  itself  as  an  object  of  discriminating 
consciousness. 

Further,  neither  discriminating  self-consciousness  nor  the 
highest  flight  of  imagination  enables  me  to  do  away  with  the 
difiference  between  the  three  "aspects"  of  the  one  psychic  fact. 
Each  of  the  three,  as  such,  and  psychically  considered,  is  pecul- 
iar in  quality,  unique,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  others,  or  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  others.  Intellection  cannot  be  described 
in  terms  of  feeling;  neither  can  conation.  To  know  what  feeling 
is,  the  feeling — and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  peculiar  feeling 
— ^must  hefelL  The  same  thing  is  true  of  conation.  That  com- 
plex states  of  consciousness,  which  are  predominatingly  states  of 
feeling,  follow  in  dependence  upon  other  complex  states  which 
are  predominatingly  states  of  intellection,  and  that  the  former 
are  in  their  turn  followed  by  states  of  will,  is  matter  of  common 
enough  experience.  I  learn  that  my  friend  is  dead ;  I  feel  sor- 
row, and  desire  to  pay  respect  to  his  memory ;  and  I  resolve  to 
attend  the  funeral.  Or  I  hear  that  a  chamber  concert  of  classical 
music  is  to  be  given  ;  I  have  feelings  of  pleasant  recollection  and 
anticipation ;  and  I  decide  to  purchase  tickets.  Such  examples 
are  given  to  show  that  knowledge  excites  feeling,  and  feeling  fur- 
nishes motive  to  wilL  But,  in  the  same  abstract  way  of  speak- 
ing, it  is  equally  true  that  will  represses  or  excites  feeling,  and 
feeling  modifies  knowledge,  etc. 

The  scheme  of  classification  suggested  by  our  discussion  will 
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lead  US  to  study  all  the  so-called  facilities  as  resulting  from  the  dc- 
velqpment  of  mental  life  by  the  combination  and  daiboration  of  the 
simpler  and  more  elemerdary  psychical  activities. 

2  4.  The  threefold  division  of  the  mentftl  faooltieB  was  first  established 
bj  the  authority  of  Kant.*  It  was  soon  widely  adopted  in  Germany,  and  has, 
more  lately,  been  prevalent  in  other  lands.  The  scholastic  division  into 
powers  of  Understanding  and  powers  of  Will  was  for  a  considerable  time 
almost  universally  adopted  by  Englishnspeaking  psychologists.  With  the 
Scottish  writers  of  the  old-fashioned  realistic  school  the  term  employed  for 
chissification  was  "  Intellectual  and  Active  Powers."  This  twofold  division 
was,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  separation  of  psychology 
and  ethics— the  "intellectual  "  powers  being  treated  under  the  former  head, 
while  ethics  treated,  psychologically,  of  the  so-called  "active  powers." 
With  the  abandonment  of  the  twofold  division  by  this  school,  the  triple  di- 
vision of  mental  faculties  became  prevalent  in  Great  Britain.  This  change 
in  opinion  was  very  tardily  followed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  psy- 
chology proper  and  a  reduction  of  psychological  ethics  to  its  proper  place 
as  the  psychological  study  of  man  considered  as  capable  of  conduct.  Thus 
the  most  modem  treatises  on  psychology  in  English  have  done,  what  all 
German  works  have  for  a  long  time  done,  viz.,  have  examined,  with  a  view 
to  description  and  explanation,  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  will  as  well 
as  those  of  intellect  Meantime,  the  modem  biological  way  of  studying 
psychology  has  stimulated  reseai-ch  into  the  nature  of  feeling  and  conation, 
especially  in  those  vague  and  obscure  regions  which  lie  around  the  very  roots 
of  mental  life. 

It  would  scarcely  be  correct,  however,  to  speak  of  the  triple  division  of 
mental  faculties  as  **  universally  accepted.**  Indeed,  the  very  emphasis 
which  modem  science  has  laid  upon  the  study  of  feeling  and  conation,  in 
their  more  primitive  forms  of  manifestation,  has  created  a  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  return  to  the  twofold  classification  of  mental  faculty. 
Thus  we  are  told  by  one  writer :  "  We  recognize  only  two  fundamental 
classes — activity  of  thinking  and  affective  movement."  Both  of  these  are 
then  subdivided  by  this  writer ;  the  former  into  ideation  (both  presentation 
and  representation)  and  judgment,  the  latter  into  feeling  and  willing.  It  is 
well  known  to  students  of  physiological  psychology  that  some  of  its  advo- 
cates '  endeavor  experimentally  to  show  that  volition  U  nothing  more  than 
intensity  of  sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  Wundt  would  apparently  have 
us  regard  all  mental  life  as  developing  from  the  twofold  root  of  sensation 
and  will.* 

2  5.  Many  of  those  who  officially  adopt  the  threefold  division  of  men- 
tal faculties  proceed,  in  the  interest  of  scientific  explanation,  to  do  away 
with  the  real  and  fundamental  character  of  this  distinction.    Beference  has 

1  Krttik  d.  Uithetbknfk.  BinL  And  iee  HamUton :  LectoreB  on  MetephyBlos.  xt  and  xz.,  for 
a  history  of  opinion. 

*  Mflnaterbetg,  for  example,  of  whose  rlewa  later  on. 

*  Phyiiolog.  Psychologle.  In  the  9d  ed..  p.  450,  hie  words  are :  *'  Sensation,  feeling,  will,  or 
— einoe  experience  always  approximates  a  reference  of  feeling  to  will— at  any  rate,  sensation  and 
wm  appear  to  oiEer  themselves  as  elementary  data,  independent  as  such  of  each  other." 
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already  been  made  to  the  method  of  Herbert  and  his  BohooL>  The  way 
of  the  traditional  English  and  Soottiah  psychology  has  for  some  time 
been  to  diatingoish  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will  as  the  three  faonlties,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  argne  the  "dependence  "  of  will  on  feeling,  and  feeling 
on  knowledge.  This  argument  has  often  been  carried  to  the  absurd  length, 
which  leads  Solly'  to  remark :  "A  twinge  of  toothache  or  of  mnscnlar 
cramp,  is  not  first  apprehended  under  its  quaHtative  aspect,  a  twinge,  and 
then  felt  as  pain."  In  opposition  to  the  extreme  Tiew,  another— equally  ex- 
treme perhaps,  but  certainly  not  so  absurd — ^has  arisen,  which  regards 
(so  Horwicz,  Kdmer,  and  others)  feeling  as  prior  to  intellect.  But  here 
it  may  at  once  be  pointed  out  that  there  ia  no  feeling  in  general,  as 
psychic  fact.  Eveiy  really  existing  feeling  is  an  aspect  of  some  conscious 
mental  life,  is  just  this  peculiar  feeling  and  no  other.  But  how  can  this  be, 
without  at  least  some  low  form  of  discriminating  consciousness?  And 
ducriminaUng  consciousness,  quoad  discriminating,  is  the  aspect  of  psychic 
facts  which  we  call  intellection.  If,  then,  there  were  any  psychic  fact  of 
*  *  pure  "  feeling,  without  even  the  least  admixture  of  discrimination  or  cona- 
tion, by  way  of  attention  in  its  lowest  form,  such  a  psychic  fact  could 
neither  be  known  to  exist  as  state  of  my  consciousness^  nor  inferred  as  state 
of  any  other  particular  consciousness,  nor  imagined  as  state  of  any  possible 
consciousness.  In  other  words,  we  find,  infer,  and  imagine,  all  states  of 
consciousness  as  having  these  three  elementary  and  underived  aspects.  And 
it  is  only  as  either  immediately  f oimd,  or  inferred,  or  imagined,  that  states 
of  consciousness  can  be  classified,  or  made  the  data  for  the  conclusions  of 
scientific  psychology. 

[BeudM  the  raferenoes  slrMdy  made,  the  foUowfaig  worln  may  be  oonsolted  ocmoeni^ 
ing  the  divition  of  mental  fmonmm  and  the  olaarifioatiomi  of  psyohologT :  BaJlanf :  Ele- 
mente  d.  Psyohologie,  Die  SeelenTennfigen,  Abioh.  2.    BrentMio :  ^oboloaie,  ohep^  £▼., 


ix.  Bein:  Beiuee  and  Intelleot,  Introdaotion.  Hflflding:  pRyoholoer,  !▼.  DiobiaQh 
Empiriaohe  Payofaolosie,  ▼.,  2.  Mohr:  Gnmdlage  d.  Empmaoh.  Tayehologie,  §  14 
Ornger :  Qmndriia  d.  Fayoholosie.  $  1.    Thia  laat-mentioiied  writer  ezpreaaea  the  gioimd 


of  the  threefold  diviafam  in  the  lollowing  anooinet  way :  **  Die  payohiaohen  BnoheiniingeD 
Oder  die  VorgSnge  in  nnaerer  Seele  aind  Ton  dreifaoher  Art ;  ea  geaohieht  eratena  etwaa 
in  tfftt,  iweitena  mit  ufu^  dzittena  oub  oder  dureh  viu.*^  ] 

>  Dr.  Ward,  after  afflrmfag  (Bocye.  Brit,  art  Pi^ycholqgy,  p.  89)  tliat  ffaera  ia  anbetaotfalagree- 
meoft  aa  to  the  impoadbtlltj  of  eiprearing  the  dementary  facta  of  mind  in  laaa  than  three  propoal- 
ttona— I  t&A  aomehow,  I  know  aomething,  I  do  aometWng— proeeeda  to  adrocate  what  aeema  to  be 
a  modiflcation  of  H«baitian  and  tnkUtlooal  JIngUah  tiewB  aa  to  tbo  natnie  of  lee^ 

ence  on  knowledge. 

>  TlM  Hamsn  Mind,  L,  p.  7S. 


OHAFTEB  V. 
PBDiABT  ATTENTION 

It  has  been  costomaty,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  for 
writers  on  psychology  to  speak  of  attention  as  in  some  sort  a 
special  faculty  or  function  of  the  mind.  And  this  usage  has  in- 
deed much  in  our  ordinary  experience  and  language  to  sanc- 
tion it.  For  do  we  not  prize  highly  the  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  voluntarily  concentrating  our  energies  upon  selected  ends ; 
and  what  distinguishes  men,  whether  as  respects  native  gifts  or 
acquired  accomplishments,  more  than  their  marked  di£ferences 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power  ?  Moreover,  all  men  know  perfectly 
well  what  is  required  of  them  when  they  are  exhorted  to 
"  hearken  "  or  to  "  look,"  to  taste  or  smell,  and  try  the  quality  of 
any  substance,  or  to  **  feel "  and  find  out  for  themselves  whether 
the  particular  object  be  smooth  or  rough,  hard  or  soft,  fluid, 
viscous,  or  solid.  The  difference  between  merely  seeing  and 
looking,  hearing  and  hearkening,  tasting  or  smelling  or  feeling 
in  a  passive  and  in  an  active  way,  happening  to  remember  and 
trying  to  recall,  thinking  and  letting  our  thoughts  run,  is  con- 
secrated by  much  experience  and  by  many  forms  of  speech. 

Attention,  in  the  meaning  with  which  the  word  is  employed 
to  characterize  certain  conscious  and  purposeful  performances  of 
the  adult,  is  not  improperly  called  a  special  faculty  or  power  of 
mind.  But,  then,  in  this  case,  attention,  like  all  the  other  cog- 
nate faculties  or  powers  so-called,  is  the  result  of  development. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  progressively  acquired  mental  function,  in- 
volving inteUection,  feeling,  conation— all  combined — in  a  pe- 
culiar way.  This  becomes  evident  when  we  consider  analytically 
what  we  mean  by  an  act  of  attention  (an  exercise  of  the  ''  faculty 
of  attention")  in  its  most  highly  complex  form.  We  mean,  of 
course,  a  purposeful  volition,  suffused  vnth  peculiar  feelings  of  ejfxyrt 
or  strain  and  accompanied  hy  a  changed  condition  of  the  field  of  dis- 
criminative  consciousness,  as  respects  intensity,  ccmtent,  and  clear- 
ness. To  illustrate:  we  will  suppose  that  one  is  *' being  read 
to,"  but  has  ceased  for  the  moment  to  listen  to  what  is  being 
Tead;   and  then,  that  one  is  summoned  by  a  question  of  the 
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reader,  back  from  one's  pleasant  or  sad  wanderings  of  thought, 
and  begins  again  to  "  attend  to  "  the  matter  in  hand.  The  ab- 
rupt change  in  the  flow  of  consciousness  which  the  question  im- 
mediately occasions  is  now  followed  by  another  change,  which, 
though  less  abrupt,  is  even  more  wide-reaching,  wonderful^  and 
strongly  marked.  To  characterize  figuratively  the  beginnings  of 
this  change,  we  might  say :  a  summons  is  issued  to  the  forces  of 
the  soul  to  rally,  to  marshal  themselves,  to  submit  to  discipline, 
to  do  in  a  definite  and  purposeful  way  a  certain  piece  of  work. 
And  now  that  we  are  really  listening  with  fixed  attention,  the 
voice  of  the  reader  is  notably  louder,  even  when  considered  as 
mere  noise.  Moreover,  a  far  larger  number  of  the  words,  as  just 
such  words  and  no  others,  is  now  understood ;  probably,  also, 
the  content  of  consciousness  becomes  widened  and  the  number  of 
factors  or  objects,  more  or  less  clearly  discriminated  in  the  field 
of  consciousness,  becomes  notably  increased.  A  faint  feeling  of 
effort,  having  its  seat,  as  it  seems,  rather  deeply  within,  may  be 
recognized,  for  we  are  trying  to  attend  not  only  to  the  words,  but 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  writer ;  and  this  effort  seems  to  involve 
the  control,  in  some  purposeful  way,  of  the  train  of  representa- 
tive images  awakened  in  the  stream  of  om*  own  conscious  life. 
So  often  as  our  thoughts  tend  again  to  wander  from  the  reader's 
words,  we  resolve  anew  that  it  shall  not  be  so;  and,  with  a 
somewhat  increased  feeling  of  effort,  it  may  be,  we  bring  our 
thoughts  back  again. 

What  is  the  fuller  meaning  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  field 
of  consciousness  by  voluntary  attention,  when  they  are  translated 
into  the  language  of  psychological  science,  can  appear  only  later 
on.  We  now  note  simply  the  fact  that  such  attention  involves 
the  trained  exercise  of  the  developed  functions  of  intellection, 
feeling,  and  will,  in  a  highly  complex  way.  Such  attention  may 
rightly  be  called  a  complex  faculty,  dependent  for  the  character 
it  attains  upon  the  development  of  all  the  three  primary  faculties 
which  manifest  themselves  in  every  state  of  consciousness. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  suggests  the  truth  of  another  which 
is  much  more  difficult  of  anaJysia  No  break  is  anywhere  appar- 
ent in  the  evolution  of  mental  life,  at  which  we  can  say,  just  here 
the  faculty  of  attention  begins  to  be  exercised. 

While,  then,  the  higher  forms  of  attention  require  the  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties,  we  find  in  prirruiry  aUerUion  the 
facts  which  make  possible  the  developed  form  of  attention,  and 
so  the  elaboration  of  all  faculty.  If  we  did  not  attend  in  this  pri- 
mary way  (unthinking,  involuntary  way),  then  the  organization 
and  elaboration  of  mental  life  could  not  take  place  at  all.    We 
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treaty  therefore,  of  primary  attention  as  a  most  general  form  of 
all  mental  life.  For^thus  understood,  attention  is  the  unceasing 
accompaniment  and  indispensable  condition  of  the  development 
of  faculty,  of  the  entire  growth  of  mental  life. 

2  1.  The  neglect  to  recognize  duly  the  uniyersal  and  elementaiy  charac- 
ter of  attention — of  tome,  and  9oms  kind  of,  attention — in  eveiy  mental  state, 
in  every  field  of  consciousness,  has  led  many  writers  on  psychology  to  discnss 
the  subject  as  though  it  had  to  do  with  one  faculty  only  (will,  as  intelligent 
choice) ;  or  as  though  it  involved  only  a  late  and  highly  developed  form  of 
psychoses.  Thus  Volkmann,  although  he  advocates  the  «  genetic  "  method 
and  treats  the  mental  life  as  a  development,  does  not  reach  the  discussion 
of  "attention  "  until  p.  201  of  his  second  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Ward  and  Professor  Sully,  among  English  psychologists,  have  perhaps  most 
clearly  recognized  the  true  psychological  import  of  attention.  The  former 
writer  holds  that  the  '*  relation  of  presentation  itself"  (the  having  of  any 
"ideas  before  the  mind,"  any  states  of  discriminating  consciousness),  <<  im- 
plies what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  attention,  extending  the 
denotation  of  this  term  so  as  to  include  even  what  we  ordinarily  call  inat- 
tention. Attention,  so  used,  will  thus  cover  part  of  what  is  meant  by  con- 
sciousness— so  much  of  it,  that  is,  as  answers  to  being  mentally  active,  active 
enough  at  least  to  '  receive  impressions.' "  Thus  we  are  rightly  reminded 
that  "  what  we  ordinarily  call  inattention  "  is  not  total  absence  of  attention, 
but  rather  diminished  amount  of  attention,  or  attention  directed  to  other 
objects  than  the  ones  which  would  seem  proper  under  the  circumstances ;  or 
diminished  amount  of  purposeful  volition,  with  a  lessening  of  the  accom- 
panying effort,  in  attention.  It  is  no  unmeaning  jest  to  say  that  the  idle 
school-boy  is  often  more  attentive  (to  other  objects  in  diverse  fields  of  con- 
sciousness) than  he  would  be  if  he  strictly  attended  (to  his  lessons).  The 
truth  that  inattention  is  stiU  attention  is  expressed  in  the  popular  language 
when  we  say :  Are  you  attending  strictly  to  me,  or  to  it — to  this  thing,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that?  The  truth  of  the  vague  statement  of  Ward,  that  attention 
thus  covers  "  part  of  what  is  meant  by  consciousness,''  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, but  will  appear  more  clearly  as  we  discuss  the  relation  of  primary 
attention  to  all  the  factors  and  phases  of  every  field  of  consciousness. 

In  the  effort  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of  attention  to  their  lowest  terms, 
some  writers  have,  on  the  other  hand,  made  their  theory  of  the  subject  far  too 
simple  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  our  indubitable  experience.  This  is  true 
of  the  view— already  mentioned — ^which  attempts  to  identify  attention  with 
conscious  increase  in  the  intensity  of  sensation.  This  view  not  only  results 
in  denying  the  reality  of  so-called  ''  voluntary  attention,**  but  it  overlooks 
the  complex  relations  which  exist  among  the  factors  of  even  the  lower  forms 
of  mental  life,  considered  as  being,  all  of  them,  recognizable  states  of  an 
active  subject,  or  JE^o,  whatever  we  may  mean  by  this  latter  term.* 

1  Anodier  dsM  of  wftten-the  p^ycbologJflta  of  tbA  BngUsh  emplxldrt  achool,  flach  as  Loete. 

Hwaatd,  Hartl^.  tlie  IGDb,  and  Spenoer-Hire  juBtly  complained  of  l^  Prafeaaor  James  (PBycboikigy, 

L.  p.  401).  becavae  tbej  hardly  noCloe  "  so  patent  a  fatt  aa  the  perpetual  presence  of  select!^  atten- 

>  tton**  fai  an  mental  phenomena.    This  nq^lect  James  considers  doe  to  tbelr  nnwilltngness  to  at- 

tempta  problem  whose  eolation  wonl^  to  ohrfonsly  inteifera  with  the ''smoothness  of  tfaeirtale.** 
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2  2.  That  Toltmiary,  pniposefnl  attention  is  a  development  involnng  u 
higher  organization  of  the  same  faetora  and  relafciona  which  are  nascent  in 
primaiy  attention;  that  primary  attention  itself  involTes  all  the  primary 
fonns  of  mental  function — ^intellection^  feeling,  conation ;  and  that  its  veiy 
essence  consbts  in  certain  recognisable  relations  existing  among  these 
primary  forms  of  mental  function :  these  are  truths  yirtually  admitted  by 
the  keenest  writers  of  modem  times  on  this  subject.  Thus  one  author  (£s- 
ser)  defines  attention  as  the  power  of  the  spirit  to  apply  its  intuiting  activity 
to  an  object  (external  or  internal)  in  a  preferential  or  exdusiTe  way ;  and  to 
4o  this  with  **  the  design  to  win  a  clearer  and  more  significant  cognition  of 
the  object  than  is  customarily  the  case.**  Another  (lipps)  denies  that  the 
distinction  between  Toluntary  attention  and  involuntary  attention  is  essen- 
tial or  f  undamentaL  All  acts  of  attention  are  indeed  acts  of  will,  but  we 
find  nothing  of  an  external  ''  being-directed,''  as  it  were,  of  the  attention. 
Yet  primary  attention  is  to  be  understood  as  mental  activity  supporting  and 
enhancing  the  effect  of  stimuli  already  acting  on  the  mind.  Attention  is 
thus  a  word  which  we  might  substitute  for  psychical  energy,  rising  and  &lling 
in  response  to  stimuli,  and  so  reacting  to  vaiy  the  extent  and  clearness  of 
the  field  of  consciousness.  Still  another  psychologist  (Horwicz)  would  use 
the  word  attention  for  all  the  different  activities  of  mind  considered  as  dif- 
ferent in  respect  to  their  degree.  In  general,  then,  attention  is  nothing  but 
that  receptivity  of  the  soul  (mtQecUve  receptivity)  which  is  demanded  for  the 
perception  (the  conscious  recognition)  of  stimuli.  Attention,  says  another 
(Drbal),  is  **the  direction  and  absorption  (Veriirfung)  of  consciousness  into 
4M}me  already  existing  or  expected  sensation  or  idea."  While,  finally,  one 
writer  (Dwelshauer)  would  have  us  consider  attention  as  the  exterior  side — 
visible,  in  some  sort,  to  ourselves — of  that  process  through  which  we  pass 
in  the  clear  and  intelligent  perception  of  objects. 

{ 8.  We  may  make  our  conception  of  attention  clearer  by  considering 
that  experience  which  is  sometimes  described  as  *'  coming  to  consciousness.'* 
What  it  is  to  "  come  to  consciousness  "  from  total  unconsciousness  cannot, 
^f  course,  be  conceived.  To  attempt  this  would  be  like  trying  to  describe 
the  passage  from  nothing  to  something  by  a  path  which,  from  its  very  nat- 
ure, can  never  be  known.  But  we  frequently  discover  a  process  of  enlarge- 
ment or  diminution — as  we  say,  with  a  natural  and  suggestive  application  of 
space-terms  to  mental  experience— in  our  mental  life.  Indeed,  it  is  just 
this  phase  of  our  mental  experience  which  has  already  been  described  in 
terms  of  the  difference— as  respects  richness  of  content,  intensity,  clearness 
Jot  discriminating  activity — of  our  different  fields  of  consciousness.  As  we 
<*  come  to  ourselves  *'  out  of  drowsiness  or  a  fit  of  abstraction,  we  begin  more 
and  more  to  yield  or  to  enforce  (upon  ourselves)  attention.  That  complex 
•change  in  the  relations  between  the  different  factors  and  phases  of  the  men- 
tal states  which  marks  this  process  of  coming  to  consciousness  is  evidently 
closely  allied  to  the  increasing  amount  and  changing  distribution  of  atten- 
tion. In  somewhat  the  same  way  we  may  think  of  the  infant  as  "  coming 
'to  "  more  and  higher  degrees  of  conscious  life,  as  its  powers  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  attention  are  developed. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  primary  attention  as  connected  with  the  rise 
•«nd  fall  of  psychic  energy,  let  us  take  an  example.    You  sit,  half  dozing  and 
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htJi  day-dreaming,  by  an  open  window  in  a  oitj  street.  You  hare  noarlj 
"loet  yourself "  oompletely.  The  noise  of  the  street— rattling  of  carts, 
aoond  of  voices,  tinkle  or  clang  of  car-bells— is  as  a  soft,  irregalar  hamming 
inyonrears.  Vagae  and  oonfosed  pictures  of  the  outside  world,  inters 
rupted  by  the  frequent  dosing  of  the  eyelids,  come  and  go  upon  the  eyes. 
All  definite  feelings  are  merged  in  the  general  feeling  of  bodily  quiet  and 
comfort.  The  thoughts  and  mental  images  are  wandering  at  their  will.  But 
now  you,  as  slowly  as  it  is  possible,  we  will  suppose,  **  come  to  yourself  ^ 
again.  Gradually  the  particular  sounds  arising  in  your  environment  define 
themselves — coming,  filing,  returning,  with  now  some  and  now  others  more 
clearly  defined ;  the  same  thing  happens,  pctri  passu  almost,  with  the  par- 
ticular sights.  The  general  feeling  of  bodily  quiet  and  comfort  gives  place 
to  more  clearly  discriminated  sensations  of  malcdse,  due  to  the  uncomfort- 
able chair  you  have  occupied.  But,  above  all,  do  you  remember  what  you 
have  been  doing,  where  you  are,  and  what  you  ought  to  be  doing.  Your 
thoughts  clearly  define  themselves,  and  you  resolve  that  they  shall  be  yet 
more  clearly  defined,  shall  be  kept  in  that  condition.  You  have  your  will 
over  the  mental  images  which  have  been  having  their  will.  You  are  now 
'*  fuUy  yourself  "  again. 

If,  then,  we  consider  the  description  of  those  changes  which  the  succes- 
sive fields  of  consciousness  go  through  in  the  process  of  coming  to  a  fuller 
consciousness,  we  find  that  it  essentially  corresponds  throughout  to  the  de- 
acription  already  given,  of  the  changes  produced  by  increasing  exercise  of 
the  power  of  attention.  The  conclusion  is  then  warranted,  in  a  preliminary 
way,  that  primary  aUention  is  a  form  of  psychical  energy  which  necessarily 
enters  into  the  determination  of  the  character  of  eoery  field  of  consciousness.  In 
other  words,  primary  attention  is  a  most  general  form  of  aU  mental  life. 

The  Physiological  Conditions  of  Attention  are,  in  their  most 
general  form,  essentially  the  same  as  the  physiological  conditions 
of  all  conscious  mental  function.  These  are  the  integrity  of  the 
nervous  substance ;  the  supply  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  prop- 
erly aerated  blood ;  the  molecular  activity  of  the  so-called  ''  psy- 
chic "  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers,  with  the  resulting  conversion 
of  stored  into  kinetic  energy  and  the  fall  of  tissue  from  a  condi- 
tion of  highly  complex  chemical  constitution  and  more  unstable 
equilibrium  to  a  condition  of  less  complex  constitution  and 
more  stable  equilibrium.  This  general  identif jring  of  the  physi- 
ological  conditions  of  primary  attention  with  those  of  all  con- 
49cious  mental  life  is  another  argument  for  considering  attention 
as  a  most  general  form  of  that  life.  In  the  same  direction  points 
the  correspondence  between  those  changes  in  the  character  of 
attention  which  we  observe  in  sleep  and  those  physiological 
changes  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  belong  to  sleep.  In 
dreams  the  wandering,  unpurposeful  character  of  attention,  and 
the  consequent  low  condition  of  discriminating  intelligence, 
ieeling,  and  choice,  are  characteristic  of  the  stream  of  conscious- 
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ness.  And  as  this  lowering  of  attentive  faculty  inoreaseSy  the 
energy  displayed  may  dip  below  the  "threshold  of  conscious- 
ness ; "  in  sleep  we  sink  into  the  unconscious,  and  so  cease  to 
attend  to  aught  in  our  world  of  psychical  activity.  But  the  phys- 
iological changes  which  condition  the  characteristic  changes  in 
the  attention  during  dreams  are  all  in  the  direction  in  which 
a  still  further  movement  (as  the  so-called  curve  of  sleep  rises 
higher)  brings  us  to  unconscious  and  dreamless  sleep. 

The  more  particular  physiological  conditions  of  attention  are 
the  concentration  of  arterial  circulation,  and  of  the  connected 
molecular  activity  of  the  "  psychic  *'  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers, 
within  some  of  the  cerebral  areas,  and  the  relative  withdrawal  of 
such  circulation  and  nerve-activity  from  other  cerebral  areas. 
They  consist  also  in  the  concentrated  expenditure  of  nervous 
energy  in  certain  forms  of  nervous  processes  to  the  relative  with- 
drawal of  energy  from  other  forms.  In  other  words,  just  as  con- 
scious attention,  in  its  most  primary  form,  appears  as  s,  focusing 
of  psychical  energy  upon  some  phases,  or  factors,  or  objects,  of 
consciousness,  and  the  relative  withdrawal  of  such  energy  from 
other  phases,  factors,  objects  :  so  do  the  physiological  conditions 
of  all  attention  seem  to  involve  ^^  focusing  of  physiological  func- 
tion in  some  of  the  cerebral  areas,  or  forms  of  nerve-energy,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  such  function  from  other  areas  of  the  brain  or 
forms  of  its  energy.  Thus  both  that  restriction,  and  that  inten- 
sifying in  a  particular  direction  of  our  conscious  life,  which  all 
attention  implies,  have  their  correlatives  in  the  particular  physio- 
logical conditions  of  attention.' 

Increase  in  the  intensity  of  attention  (the  amount  of  '*  pajdng 
attention,'*  so-called)  has  for  its  physiological  condition  the 
increased  expenditure  of  nerve-energy.  While  this  is  emphati- 
cally true  of  voluntary  attention  when  directed  with  continuous 
effort  upon  difficult  and  disagreeable  tasks  and  objects,  it  is  also 
true  of  all  attention,  even  the  most  primary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  distribution  of  discriminating  attention  over  a  larger  num- 
ber of  objects,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  has  its  physiological 
conditions  in  the  spreading  of  physiological  function  from  some 
so-called  **  center  "  of  the  brain  to  another— thus  involving,  in  a 
milder  way,  a  larger  amount  of  the  connected  areas  of  the  brain. 

Another  condition  of  attention  is  to  be  found  in  the  connec- 
tion between  this  form  of  psychical  activity  and  the  activity  of 
the  striated  muscular  system.  This  connection  has  led  one  en- 
thusiastic writer*  to  affirm  that  "  all  study  of  psychology  ought 

1  Oomp.  Dr.  Cspfile :  FliyBlology  of  Attontloii.  elc,  reprinted  from  Brrin.  xzziT. 
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to  begin  with  mnsonlar  physiology."  From  the  point  of  view 
of  conscious  experience,  we  find  that  we  cannot  voluntarily  attend 
without  feeling  that  we  are  acoompUehing  somsthhig  by  our  atten- 
tion. The  feeling  of  holding  our  organs  steady  seems  to  form 
no  unimportant  part  of  the  support  which  the  mind  receives  in 
its  effort  to  give  fixed  attention.  Now,  it  is  by  fixation  of  atten- 
tion that  the  striated  muscle  connected  with  the  organs  both  of 
sense  and  of  motion  is  put  into  this  condition  of  physiological 
tension.  It  is  the  return  feeling  of  this  tension  which  defines 
still  further  the  character,  and  serves  as  the  continuous  support, 
of  our  act  of  attention.  All  this  involves  the  connection  of  the 
striated  muscles  with  the  cerebral  organs  and  with  that  modifi- 
cation of  consciousness  which  we  call ''  attention." 

2  4.  The  effect  of  impaired  integrity  of  the  nerve-oenters,  or  of  abnormal 
conditions  of  blood-supply,  npon  attention  is  apparent  in  many  cases  of  men- 
tal alienation  as  well  as  in  certain  experiences  common  to  alL  Among  the 
former  are  those  diseased  conditions  where  some  particular  field  of  con- 
sciousness becomes  relatively  stable  or  fixed  to  an  abnormal  degree.  One 
idea,  cne  feeling,  ans  fancy—as  we,  with  an  excusable  exaggeration,  declare 
— becomes  almost  the  sole  object  of  attention  by  the  mind.  This  abnormal 
condition  has  been  called  *'  hypertrophy  of  attention.**  In  other  cases  the 
abnormal  condition  consists  in  a  large  or  almost  complete  impotency  to 
attend  fixedly  to  anything.  Here,  if  the  general  psychic  energy  of  the  sub- 
ject is  great,  "  the  current  of  ideas  is  so  rapid  and  exuberant,  tiiat  the  mind 
becomes  a  prey  to  unbridled  automatism."  *  But  if  there  is  comparatively 
a  low  degree  of  psychic  energy,  the  current  of  ideas  may  not  be  rapid  and  ex- 
uberant, but  the  sufferer  is  still  unable  to  control  the  mental  train.  It  exists 
and  attends  to  itself /or  Mm;  he  cannot  attend  to  it,  or  to  any  particular 
part  of  it. 

The  action  of  disease,  fatigue,  drugs,  social  environment,  and  olimatio 
changes,  to  excite  or  depress  the  attentive,  discriminating  consciousness — 
and  this  in  ways  resembling  those  with  which  the  maniac  and  the  idiot  are 
aflSicted — is  too  well  known  to  need  further  elucidation. 

It  may  also  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  animals  who  have  lost 
important  parts  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  have  this  substance  other- 
wise impaired,  show  the  effects  in  changes  of  the  power  of  attention.  The 
"  soul-blindness "  and  ''  soul-deafness ''  exhibited  by  the  dog  that  has  had 
comparatively  small  areas  of  his  cerebral  substance  extirpated  is  partly  due 
to  loss  of  power  to  attend ; '  and  so  is  the  large  impairment  of  memory  and 
inteUigence  which  the  removal  of  considerable  portions  of  the  brain  pro- 
duces. Nothing  is  more  distinctive  of  idiocy,  or  of  that  "loss  of  mind "  in 
which  general  paralysis  culminates,  than  the  connected  impotency  of  atten- 
tion. 

2  5.  Attention  implies  work  being  done  in  the  brain ;  it  is  itself  the  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  and  accompaniment  of  all  mental  work.    This  the 

>  See  oo  this  sabject,  Ribot :  Peyohology  of  Attentloiu  p.  TB  f . 
•  See  tlie  suthor'e  Blements  of  PhyBiologleal  Ppycbology,  p.  969  f . 
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physiology  of  nerronB  fnnotion  makes  appaxent.  The  waste  of  bnin-tissae 
has  been  found  by  Byasson  and  others  to  oonespond,  at  least  in  a  general 
way,  to  the  amount  of  work  aooompliahed  with  stress  of  attention.  For  this 
reason  the  physician  bids  his  patient,  whose  brain  is  "  tired "  or  **  worn 
out,"  oease  to  attend  to  business,  not  to  try  to  think,  not  to  mind  his  pain- 
ful emotions  and  feelings,  etc. 

The  same  truth  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  established  relations  be- 
tween attention  and  reaotion-time.  Insuifioient,  irregular,  and  too  prolonged 
attention,  all  lengthen  reaotion-time;  active,  steady  attention,  not  pro- 
longed so  as  to  produce  inattention  through  weariness,  shortens  reaction-time. 
If  the  reacting  agent  is  taken  '*  off  guard,"  as  it  were— that  is,  unattentive — 
he  reacts  much  more  slowly  and  inaccurately.  But  in  all  activity  of  the 
bndn,  time  and  amount  of  work  done  are  related  in  an  intimate  way.  Ex* 
peotation  and  attention  already  focused  result  in  getting  part  of  the  work 
necessary  for  clear  recognition  of  an  object  accomplished  before  the  object 
appears ;  but  if  attention  has  been  overstrained,  through  too  long  expecta- 
tion, the  work  is  lost,  and  the  brain  is  left  out  of  condition  for  more  work. 
Thus  Wundt  found  that  when  one  is  warned  by  a  signal  to  expect,  after 
a  convenient  interval,  the  sound  made  by  a  falling  ball,  the  time  necessaiy 
to  discern  this  sound  (as  compared  with  the  time  necessary  without  any  sig- 
nal) is  reduced  from  258  <r  to  76  o-  when  the  ball  falls  25  ctm.,  and  from 
266  <r  to  175  <r  when  the  ball  falls  5  ctuL  Another  experimenter  (Beaunis) 
found  that  reaction  to  the  latter  of  two  visual  impressions,  where  the  former 
serves  as  a  signal,  varies  in  time  according  to  the  interval  between  the  two 
impressions.  Thus,  as  the  time  of  expectation  increased  from  800  <r  to  600  a- 
or  600  (T,  the  time  of  reaction  increased  from  165  o-  to  206  o- ;  but  as  the  time 
of  expectation  increased  above  600  <r  up  to  4,000  a-,  the  time  of  reaction  di- 
minished to  148  (T. 

More  recent  researches,  while  they  have  modified  these  figures  and 
shown  the  great  variety  of  infiuences  connected  with  variations  in  attention, 
have  confirmed  the  general  principle. 

In  prolonged  cmd  concefUrcUed  voluniary  aUenHon,  directed  to  the  clear  dis- 
crimination of  objects,  a  large  amount  qf  roark  i$  being  done  in  tke  oertbral 
hemispheree.  The  subject  who  is  reacting  under  these  conditions  often, 
though  sitting  quiet,  sweats  profusely.  The  results  of  such  attention  in  ex- 
haustion, both  of  brain  and  of  end-organs  of  sense  snd  motion,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a  mention  here.  But  it  is  in  such  states  that  the 
entire  field  of  consciousness  is  heightened,  as  it  were.  Psychic  energy  in  all 
the  directions  of  intellection,  feelings  of  strain  and  effort,  and  active  cona- 
tion, is  then  at  a  maximum.  This  maximum  of  psychic  energy,  with  its 
characteristic  increase  of  attention,  is  conditioned  upon  a  maximum  of  work 
being  done  within  the  psychical  basis  of  our  mental  life.  Such  expenditure 
demands  the  repair  which  deep,  and  if  possible,  unconscious  sleep  alone  can 
bring ;  in  such  sleep  there  is  no  attention  and  nothing  to  attend  to. 

2  6.  The  connection  of  attention  with  the  condition  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem is  illustrated  by  the  more  obvious  physical  changes  which  accompany 
attention.  Among  these  none  are  more  prominent  than  the  changes  in  res- 
piration. The  character  and  time-rate  of  our  breathing  vary  with  the  rise 
and  fall  and  changing  focus  of  attention.    Sighing,  for  example,  is  a  modi* 
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fication  of  respiration  oommon  to  attention  and  to  physical  or  moral  pain. 
In  heightened  attention  we  hold  the  breath ;  and  after  prolonged  attention, 
as  in  case  of  inattention,  one  is  likely  to  yawn.  Unoeasing  vaso-motor 
changes  accompany  changes  in  consciousness  as  affected  through  attention. 
When  attention  is  highly  concentrated,  the  heart  may  almost  stop  beating. 
Bibot,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  has  pertinently  referred  to  what  Male- 
branche  says  of  the  effect  wrought  upon  him  by  his  first  wrapt  attention  to 
Descartes'  treatise  JDe  F  Homme,  It  "  caused  such  a  violent  beating  of  the 
heart  that  from  hour  to  hour  he  was  compelled  to  lay  the  book  aside,  and 
break  off  its  perusal,  in  order  to  breathe  freely." 

In  view  of  such  considerations  as  the  foregoing,  the  daim  has  been  made 
that  eyeiy  volition,  whether  impulsive  or  inhibitory,  whether  voluntaiy  or 
involuntary,  **acCa  only  upon  muadn  and  through  mti«c2n."*  The  truthful- 
ness of  this  statement  depends  upon  how  we  understand  it  If  it  be  pressed 
so  as  to  mean  that  attention  tc  only  the  psychical  equivalent  of  muscular 
strain,  the  passive  resultant  of  the  sensations  which  vary  in  intensity  as 
the  action  of  the  muscle  rises  and  ftdls,  the  statement  may  well  be  denied. 
But  if  it  means  that  in  every  act  or  state  of  attention,  of  whatever  kind 
and  in  whatever  degree,  motor  elements  connected  with  the  changes  in  the 
muscular  fiber  play  an  important  part»  then  there  is  little  doubt  of  its 
truthfulness. 

The  considerations  already  advanced  are  closely  connected 
with  two  important  topics :  these  are  the  Variations  of  Attention 
and  the  Distribution  of  Attention.  Ordinary  observation  shows 
that  we  do  not  easily  and  naturally  attend  to  any  object  in  the  field 
of  consoiousnesSy  or  to  any  phase  of  our  own  mental  life,  with 
a  long-continued  and  perfectly  uniform  strain  of  attention.  In- 
deed, we  cannot,  by  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  exercise  of 
will,  bring  about  such  an  activity  of  attention.  Just  as  the  en- . 
tire  gross  amount  of  our  psychic  energy  may  be  said  constantly 
to  be  rising  or  falling,  so  the  amount  of  this  energy  bestowed 
upon  any  one  element  or  group  of  elements  or  objects  under- 
goes processes  of  diminution  and  increase.  This  variable  cAar- 
(icter  marks  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  attention — slight  attention 
and  strict  attention,  forced  or  spontaneous,  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary attention,  and  attention  focused  upon  objects  of  percep- 
tion  as  well  as  upon  states  of  our  own  feeling  or  ideation. 
Neither  the  attention  ^*  wrung "  from  us  by  the  toothache  nor 
that  '^  solicited  "  by  our  interest  in  the  object  we  are  viewing 
under  the  microscope  escapes  this  movement.  For  certain 
small  fractions  of  a  minute  we  almost  or  quite  forget  the  torture ; 
and  we  not  infrequently  have  to  call  back  our  wandering  mind 
and  renew  attention  to  some  particular  part  of  the  microscopic 
field.    In  all  volxmtary  and  highly  attentive  perception  the  same 

1  Bnxit :  Pejchology  of  Attentfoii.  p.  (0. 
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thing  is  to  be  noted.  Errors  in  astronomical  observations^  for  ex- 
ample,  are  caused  by  oscillations  of  attention,  which  even  the 
trained  observer  cannot  wholly  prevent.  When  we  confess  to 
the  weakness  of  being  unable  long  to  follow  any  line  of  thought, 
we  are  confessing,  at  worst,  only  to  a  somewhat  greater  degree 
of  that  weakness  which  all  mental  life  inevitably  feels.  It  has 
been  experimentally  shown/  indeed,  that  attention  cannot  be  so 
steadily  held  to  its  work  of  perception  as  to  feel  the  changes 
produced  by  regularly  increasing  or  diminishing  pressure  upon 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  as  a  perfectly  continuous  augmentation  or 
decrease. 

Closely  connected  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  psychic  energy  in 
all  attention  is  the  distribvtion  of  attention.  In  all  degrees  and 
kinds  of  attention  there  is  more  "given"  to  some  objects  or 
phases  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  and  less  to  other  objects  or 
phases  of  the  same  field.  At  any  given  instant  in  the  mental 
life,  and  with  respect  to  every  particular  complex  mental  state, 
we  may  say  that  attention  is  "withdrawn  '*  from  some  things  and 
"concentrated"  upon  others.  If  the  so-called  withdrawal  is 
complete,  then  the  objects  from  which  the  attention  is  with- 
drawn drop  out  of  the  complex  mental  state.  To  sink  "  below 
the  threshold  "  of  consciousness,  and  no  longer  to  "  get  any  at- 
tention" whatever,  amounts  to  one  and  the  same  thing:  so 
intimately  connected  is  primary  attention  with  all  states  of  con- 
sciousness. On  the  other  hand,  an  absolutely  complete  concen- 
tration or  absorption  of  attention  in  any  one  thing  is  equivalent 
to  the  cessation  of  discriminating  consciousness.  Besides  those 
objects  in  the  field  of  consciousness  on  which  attention  is  con- 
centrated, others  must  be  said  to  have  at  least  a  minimum  of 
vagrant  and  vague  attention  attracted  to  them.  Moreover,  as 
the  stream  of  conscious  life  fiows  on,  attention  constantly  be- 
comes redistributed.  This  follows  necessarily  from  the  almost 
ceaseless  changes  which  go  on  in  the  entire  amount  of  psychic 
energy  to  be  distributed,  and  also  from  the  augmentation  and 
decrease  of  the  particular  amounts  of  such  energy  belonging  to 
the  different  factors  and  objects  of  every  part  of  the  stream. 
Distribution  of  attention  is  ceaseless  redistribution,  and  redis- 
tribution of  attention  is  equivalent  to  the  "refocusing"  of 
attention. 

While  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  attention  and  all  states  of 
consciousness  considered  as  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  at- 
tion  conform  to  these  general  principles,  a  marked  difference 

>  67  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Dr.  Moton.  Comp.  Am.  Joaraal  cf  YvjtbxAogj,  188T. 
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exists  between  volimtary  and  inyoluntary  attention,  as  respects 
both  the  variable  amount  of  attention  and  its  distribution.  This 
undoubted  difference  in  our  conscious  experience  is  expressed 
and  consecrated  by  all  the  language  customarily  employed. 
An  act  of  will  fixating  the  attention  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
view,  within  limits  which  vary  for  different  individuals,  circum- 
stances, and  kinds  of  conscious  states,  influences  both  the 
rhythm  and  the  distribution  of  attention.  This  fact  may  be  stated 
in  a  popular  way  by  saying:  I  can  "fix"  my  attention  on  this 
thing,  can  "  check  "  or  "  inhibit "  it  from  dropping  off,  at  least  a 
little  longer  than  it  otherwise  would ;  or  I  can  "  decide "  that 
this  thing  rather  than  that  shall  have  the  larger  share  of  my  at- 
tention, at  this  time — if  I  tviU.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know 
that  the  vacillation  of  attention  is,  outside  these  very  narrow 
limits,  quite  beyond  my  control ;  and  that  very  many  of  my  ex- 
periences solicit,  demand,  require,  the  larger  share  of  my  atten- 
tion, whether  I  will  it  so  or  not.  Such  distinctions  confirm  our 
preliminary  view,  that,  whereas  voLurdary  aiterUion  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  developed  and  trained  facvlty^prirnary  attention  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  every  truly  psychic  fact 

2  7.  The  variatioiis  of  attention  have  been  the  sabject  of  mach  experi- 
mental investigation  as  well  ad  specolative  discussion.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish,  experimentallj,  a  definite  periodic  variation  or  rhythm 
lor  the  different  forms  of  sensation ;  but  the  investigations  have  thus  far 
resulted  in  increased  doubt  and  discussion  over  various  important  points. 
Among  these  are  the  following :  Is  there  a  special  organ  or  part  of  the  brain 
concerned  in  **  apperception'*  (or  clearly  recognitive  perception)  ?  Is  a  so- 
caUed  "  act  of  will "  anything  more  than  a  "  peculiar  complex  "  or  "  definite 
grouping"  of  sensations?  Has  the  ''feeling  of  efibrt,"  periodically  evoked 
in  connection  with  the  varying  degrees  of  attention,  a  central  (t.0.,  within 
the  brain)  or  a  peripheral  (t.e.,  in  the  contracting  and  relaxing  muscle- 
fiber)  origin? 

The  rise  and  faU  of  attmtUm  in  connection  with  the  varying  intensity  of 
sensation,  or  varying  extension  of  objects  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  may 
be  iUostrated  by  many  forms  of  experiment.  When  we  are  attending  to  any 
sensation  which  is  periodicaUy  repeated,  and  very  weak  (or  near  the  '*  thresh- 
old of  consciousness  "),  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  con- 
stantly occnr.  Indeed,  an  objectively  constant  weak  stimulus  may  be  so 
gauged  (for  example,  by  holding  a  ticking  watch  at  the  right  distance  from 
the  ear)  as  to  come  and  go  in  consciousness  (that  is,  at  a  certain  distance,  no 
matter  how  steadily  we  try  to  attend,  some  ticks  of  the  watch  will  not  be 
heard).  Helmholtz  showed  that  a  black  radius  on  a  white  disk  can  be  made 
to  lengthen  and  shorten  alternately  by  fixating  it  with  a  steady  attempt  at 
uniform  attention.  A  revolving  gray  disk,  looked  at  in  this  way,  undergoes 
rhythmical  changes  in  its  apparent  brightness.  These  vacillations,  as  we 
have  already  said,  were  thought  to  have  a  different  period  for  the  different 
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sensations.  Thus  Lange '  gave  the  period,  from  one  optical  fnaTimum  of  sen- 
sation to  the  next,  at  3  to  3.4  seo. ;  bat  the  oonesponding  period  for  aooostio 
sensations  at  not  less  than  8.5  to  4.0  seo.  He  also  oonsidered  that  the  two 
periods  oonld  not  be  made  to  correspond  exactly.  The  periods  of  oscillation 
for  memory-images  he  fixed  as  follows :  for  acoostio  sensations,  8.7  to  2.8 
sec. ;  for  optic,  8.1  to  2.6  sec  ;  for  electrical  touch,  2.1  sec. 

Ebbinghaos,  while  experimenting  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  simplest 
and  most  nearly  primary  forms  of  memory,  came  npon  a  similar  remarkable 
rhythm  in  attention.  He  experimented  to  determine  how  many  "  non-sense 
lullabies "  could  be  learned  and  remembered,  in  series,  under  different  con- 
ditions of  learning  and  remembering.  Bat  he  disoovered  that  both  learning 
and  remembering  seemed  to  show  a  kind  of  periodic  oscillation  of  the  mental 
sasceptibility  to  attend,  in  which  the  increasing  fatigae  "  varied  aboat  a 
gradually  shifting  middle  position."  Thus,  in  eighty-four  experiments  with 
six  sixteen-syllable  series,  the  mean  time  required  for  learning  was  as  fol- 
lows :  for  the  first,  191  sec. ;  for  the  second,  224  sec. ;  for  the  third,  20d 
sec  ;  for  the  fourth,  218  sec ;  for  the  fifth,  210  sec  ;  for  the  sixth,  218  seo. 

1 8.  The  determination  of  the  rhythm  of  attention,  experimentally,  ia 
closely  connected  with  the  experimental  study  of  the  disiribuHon  qf  atten^ 
Hon.  In  the  periodic  swing  of  attentive  apperception,  where  the  objects  are 
at  all  complex,  what  happens  between  two  maxima  of  attention  is  not  a  total 
loss  of  consoiousnees ;  it  is  not  merely  a  diminution  of  the  gross  amount,  aa 
it  were,  of  psychic  energy.  It  is  also— and  frequently  it  is  rather—a  tem- 
porary wandering  of  the  attention  to  some  other  object  or  factor  in  the  field 
of  consciousness.  When,  for  example,  the  ticks  of  the  watch  drop  out  of 
consciousness,  I  cannot  listen  to  them  with  a  steady  strain  of  attention,  for 
my  attention  is  ''wandering"  to  some  other  sounder  to  some  different  kind  of 
sensation  in  the  total  field  of  consciousness.  The  way  in  which  the  hypnotio 
subject  passes  into  the  hypnotic  condition,  by  means  of  fixation  of  attention, 
is  worthy  of  study  at  this  point.  The  relief  from  the  steady  strain  of  atten- 
tion to  the  bright  light  at  which  he  is  gazing  may  come  either  by  wandering 
of  mind  to  something  else — other  object  fixated  for  a  moment,  or  idea  aris- 
ing in  the  mind — or  by  sinking  into  unoonsdouanees  through  somnolence 
followed  by  deep  sleep. 

Experiments  abundantly  confirm,  what  common  experience  suggests : 
namely,  the  arising  of  any  new /actor  or  otffmH  in  the  fleld  of  eonscioumeBs  takes 
pUxce  only  in  ixmnecHon  with  the  redietribtOion  of  aUeniion,  The  phenomena 
of  *'  distracted"  attention  are  in  point  here.  In  fact,  distraction  of  attention, 
if  the  aggregate  of  psychic  energy  be  not  increased,  necessarily  follows  upon 
the  introduction  of  any  such  new  factor  or  object.    Let  us  suppose  the  fol- 

1  PhllcMoph.  Stnd..  It.,  Heft,  8  and  7.  Urbuitfldittsdi  bad  alraftdy  aimed  to  diowthat  these 
oecDlatlons  could  not  be  due  to  variations  In  tbe  objective  stimnliu.  In  the  case  of  aoooatle  Benaa^ 
tlGoa  (the  ticking  watch),  he  attributed  it  to  ezhaution  of  the  acoiutlc  nerve.  But  Lange  main- 
tained, with  excellent  ahow  of  leasooa,  that  the  oscillations  have  a  central  origin.  Mdnsterberg, 
however,  has  vlgoronaly  attacked  Lange^a  explanations  (fai  his  Beitrftge,  etc,  1889,  Heft  S).  He  ex- 
perimented Iff  ilxing  the  qpes  on  the  line  of  demarkatlon  of  a  disk,  %  meters  distant,  and  recording 
the  ebb  and  llow  of  sensation  1^  movementa  of  the  linger.  Finding  that  rapid  breathing  dimin- 
lahed  the  interval  (from  6.9  sec  to  5.1  sec),  and  slow  breathing  increased  it  (np  to  8.6  sec)— and  on 
other  gromids— he  concluded  that  the  oscillations  originate  in  mnscnlar  fstigne.  While  we  think 
lange^a  peculiar  theory  of  the  ekanettr  of  the  alleged  central  process  extremely  doabtfol*  his  gen- 
eral condnalons  on  this  point  seem  unshaken. 
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lowing  series  of  experiments  insidtated  to  test  the  "  distarbanoe  (or  changed 
distribution)  of  attention."  First^  we  have  a  series  of  simple  mnsonlar  reac- 
tions in  response  to  a  stimnlos  of  light ;  second,  the  same  reactions  are  taken 
while  a  weak  reflected  light  flickers  across  the  fleld  occupied  by  the  light 
to  the  stimulus  of  which  the  reaction  is  to  take  place ;  third,  the  attention  is 
still  further  disturbed  by  the  image  of  a  revolving  card.  The  average  times 
of  reaction  for  the  three  series  were  found  to  result  as  follows :  for  the  first 
series,  140  a ;  for  the  second,  148  a ;  for  the  third,  199  (t.  Here  we  apparently 
find  that,  while  the  reacting  agent  was  able  to  attend  to  the  light  so  as  not  to 
be  observably  diaturbed  by  so  mcnoUmoui  an  object  as  a  revolving  card,  he 
could  not  do  this  for  anything  so  cUatraeting  as  a  flickering  light  Experi- 
ments with  other  more  decided  diaturbances  of  attention  showed  the  reac- 
tion-time prolonged  from  143  a  to  171  or.' 

Binet*  attempted  to  solve  experimentally  this  problem  :  If  a  normal  per- 
son is  compelled  to  press  a  tube  a  certain  number  of  times,  once  in  so  often, 
with  a  given  uniform  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  some  compli- 
cated mental  operation,  like  doing  a  sum,  reading  aloud,  etc.,  what  will 
happen  ?  What  did  happen  in  the  case  of  his  experience  may  be  summed 
up  under  these  four  heads :  (1)  irregularity  of  interval  in  the  exertion  of  the 
pressures  upon  the  tube ;  (2)  diminution  or  slower  rise  of  the  curve  of  pres- 
sure ;  (8)  incodrdination  of  movement ;  (4)  dropping  of  some  of  the  volitional 
acts  out  of  clear  consciousness.  It  thus  appears  that  the  changed  distribu- 
tion of  attention  (distraction  in  some  directions  and  concentration  in  others) 
exercises  a  dynamical  modifying  influence  upon  all  the  sensory-motor  life. 

Another  interesting  discovery,  made  while  experimenting  in  reaction- 
time,  would  seem  to  throw  more  light  upon  this  subject.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  pointed  out '  that  two  normal  methods  of  reacting  may  be  detected,  in 
one  of  which  the  subject  of  experiment  concentrates  his  attention  on  the 
sensation  and  avoids  every  tendency  to  get  the  motion  ready ;  in  the  other, 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  motion  to  be  performed.  These  are 
called  **  sensory  "^  and  *'  motor  "  (or  ''  sensorial  *'  and  '*  muscular  " )  reactions, 
respectively.  The  time  of  the  former  was  at  first  thought  to  be  tmif ormly 
longer  than  that  of  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  about  228-280  a  to  128- 
187  (T.  It  has  since  been  shown  *  that  this  distinction  applies  only  to  very 
simple  reactions,  where  little  activity  of  attention  is  necessary  to  discrimi- 
nate the  character  of  the  sensation  to  which  the  reaction  is  to  be  given. 
Even  under  these  conditions  the  difTerence  in  time  between  the  two  kinds  of 
reaction  is  not  stable. 

>  flee  ait.  on  Dlitarbenee  of  the  Attentton  daring  Simple  Mental  ProceeieB.  by  B.  J.  Swift : 
Ani.JoiinifllofPl9clio1ag7.Oct.lBBi.  Kxperimento  in  tlie  Yale  pefchologlcal  UboMtorj.  1^  Dr. 
BUM  (Yale  "Stadiea  "  for  lB»-8),  aliow  tliat  tlie  influence  of  many  ench  dlslracUug  aenaationa  can» 
bypracticeor  ezpreaa  Tcditlon,  often  be  rendered  apeedily  nnappreclable.  Theyatoo  fflnstrate  the 
important  genenl  troth  ttiat  the  caoeea  of  variation  in  attention  are  exceedingly  manifold.  And. 
in  genenl.  the  moat  recent  carefnl  ezperimenta  by  Baaer.  CatteH,  Moeao.  Lombard,  Pace,  and 
many  otben.  prove  that  we  can  acaroely  epeak  of  the  ••periodicity."  or  "rhythm"  of  attention, 
meaning  by  this  that  the  timea  of  ancceaaiTe  riaingB  and  fiaifaiga  are  regular  and  can  be  definitely 
ilzed  for  particnlar  aenaationa,  circnmatancea.  etc. 

«  Art  Ooncorrence  dee  ]^ta  paychologiqnee :  Ber.  PhUoaoph..  Peb.,  1800. 

*  By  Lange :  Phfloeoph.  Stad..  It..  Heft  4  p.  479  f. 

« By  Odts  Kaitlna  :  Ueber  die  Mnacnliie  Beactlon  nnd  die  Anfmerkaamkeit—Philoeoph.  8tad.» 
^.Heftt. 
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The  same  problems  have  also  been  experimentally  approached  by  re- 
searohes  into  the  variations  of  attention  connected  with  accommodation  of 
the  eye,*  and  the  effects  of  fatigne  npon  the  contraction  of  thevoluntazy 
mnscles.'  Both  classes  of  researches  seem  to  show  that,  while  something 
like  a  rhythmic  change  of  psychic  energy  necessarily  takes  place,  its  perio- 
dicity is  so  inconstant  as  to  make  it  attributable  to  no  '*  functional  rhythm 
natural  to  the  external  mechanism"  simply;  the  rather  do  variations  of 
attention,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  rise  and  fidl  and  redistribution  of  psychic 
energy,  express  a  vast  variety  of  causes  having,  in  part,  their  seat  in  the 
very  centers  of  psyoho-physical  life. 

In  genera],  then,  experiment  confirms  the  view  that  the/ocuaing  of  atten' 
Hon  and  its  conseqtteni  redistribuHon  ohanges  the  relcUiona  bettjoeen  the  amounts 
of  psychic  energy  spent  in  feeling^  discrimination^  and  conation. 

i  9.  It  is  now  clear  in  what  meaning  of  the  words  we  may  insist  upon  the 
selective  character  of  all,  even  the  most  primaiy,  attention.  If  by  the  word 
"  selective  "  be  meant  to  affirm  that  distinct  and  purposeful  volition  chaiac- 
terizes  all  attention,  or  that  such  volition  can  wholly  overcome  the  forced  and 
mechanical  character  of  the  combinations  of  factors  and  objects  which  take 
place  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  we  certainly  cannot  use  the  word  "se- 
lective "  of  all  our  acts  of  attention.  But  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  all  atten- 
tion to  be  "  selective,"  in  that  differences  exist  among  the  different  factors 
and  objects  in  every  field  of  consciousness,  which  differences  grow  out  of 
that  selecting  and  rejecting  process,  in  which  the  distribution  of  psychic 
energy  consists.  Some  of  these  factors  and  objects  always  get  seiected,  and 
some  of  them  accordingly  ^6^  left^  in  the  change  which  the  focuses  of  concen- 
trated attention  undergo.  And  all  this  is  not,  as  yet,  the  result  of  a  special 
faculty.    It  is  rather  of  the  very  essence  of  psychical  life. 

The  Belation  of  Attention  to  the  various  primary  Forms  of 
Mental  Life  may  now  be  considered  anew  in  the  light  of  our  con- 
scions  experience.  We  have  seen  that  the  distribution  of  atten- 
tion is  inseparably  connected  with  the  degree  in  which  each  of 
these  primary  forms  manifests  itself  in  every  state  of  conscious- 
ness. According  as  intellection,  feeling,  or  conation  is  empha- 
sized in  each  state,  and  so  the  complexion  of  the  entire  state 
influenced  or  determined,  the  distribution  of  attention  takes 
place.  But,  conversely,  as  the  distribution  of  attention  takes 
place,  so  the  di£Eerent  phases  and  objects  belonging  to  the  one 
mental  state  get  emphasized,  and  the  complexion  of  the  entire 
field  of  consciousness  is  influenced  or  determined  accordingly. 
Putting  both  these  propositions  together  (and,  indeed,  the  two 
only  serve  to  approach  the  same  truth  from  different  sides),  we 
may  reaffirm  the  conclusion  already  virtually  reached  :  Primary 
attention^  essentially  considered^  is  the  variously  related  degrees  of 

1 B.  Pace  :  Zvr  Fnge  d.  Schwankaiigen  d.  AnfmerksamlEslt.  etc 

a  Lombard :  BiEeta  de  la  Fatigiie,  etc— AxcfalYes  ItaUenneB  de  Biologle,  XHL.  UL  And  comp. 
Jonnukl  of  FbyBioIogy,  zilL.  1  and  %  189S. 
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psychic  energy  expended  upon  the  different  aspects,  elements,  and  ob- 
jects, in  the  onefidd  of  consciousness.  Now,  the  three  primary  as- 
pects of  all  mental  life  are  intellection,  feeling,  and  conation. 
All  elements  of  every  field  of  consciousness  come  under  one  of 
these  three  aspects ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  elements  of  intellec- 
tion, or  elements  of  feeling,  or  elements  of  conation.  All  objects 
known  in  any  field  of  consciousness  are  constituted  and  held  in 
consciousness  only  by  activity  of  the  mind  as  intellection,  feel- 
ing, and  will.  With  variations,  therefore,  in  these  three  neces- 
sarily connected  aspects  of  all  mental  life,  the  different  so-called 
kinds  of  attention  become  apparent.  With  the  development  of 
mind,  as  intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  the  higher  and  more  rational 
(the  intelligent  and  voluntary)  form  of  attention  is  made  possible. 
Intelligent  and  voluntaiy  attention  is  developed  mental  life,  on 
one  of  its  most  important  and  characteristic  sides  of  development. 

For  example,  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  spontaneous  at- 
tention from  voluntary  attention.^  And  spontaneous  attention 
may  be  described  as  either  "  impulsive  "  or  "  forced."  The  mean- 
ing of  these  terms,  considered  as  merely  descriptive  of  psychic 
facts,  is  perfectly  obvious.  In  spontaneous  attention  we  have 
little  or  no  consciousness  of  striving  or  choosing  to  attend. 
Such  attention  may  also  be  called  "  passive  "  attention,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  "active"  or  markedly  conaiive  kind 
of  attention.  If  our  feeling  is  that  of  being  attracted  or  drawn, 
without  overcoming  of  resistance  (and  especially  without  any- 
thing painful  in  the  sensation  or  thought  which  attracts  or  draws 
us),  the  attention  may  be  called  "  impulsive : "  we  are  passive,  and 
yet  not  by  any  means  inattentive ;  we  smoothly  and  quietly 
"  3rield  "  attention.  But  if  the  feeling  which  accompanies  the 
change  in  the  focus  of  attention  is  one  of  being  compelled — and 
this  happens,  especially  when  we,  without  choice,  attend  to 
vivid  disagreeable  sensations  or  ideas — we  may  speak  of  our- 
selves as  being  "  forced  "  to  attend. 

First,  now,  we  consider  the  Eolation  of  primary  Intellection  or 
discriminating  consciousness,  to  Attention.  In  general,  atten- 
tion intensifies  and  clears  up  the  content  of  our  sensations,  ideas, 
and  feelings ;  and,  conversely,  the  more  intense  and  clearly  dis- 
criminated are  our  sensations,  ideas,  and  feelings,  the  more  do 
they  attract  or  compel  attention.  We  even  say  of  our  volitions 
and  choices  that  recognition  of  them,  and  thought  about  them, 
varies  directly  as  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  them. 

>  Bnx)t  aleo  emplpTB  ihe  terms  **  natanl "  and  "  artlfldal "  (The  Paycbology  of  Attention,  chap. 
L  and  U.).  The  latter  la  a  most  unfortimate  term,  aince  It  Implies  that  intelligent  yolontary  attention 
is  not  natural  in  man. 
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{  10.  The  effect  of  dixeoting  attention  npon  our  aenflations  and  f  eelings 
is  popularly  known  and  embodied  in  ordinary  8i>eech.  It  may  be  made 
more  obyions  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments.  At  any  time,  for  example, 
if  we  direct  attention  to  any  area  of  the  body,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  sen* 
sations  can  easily  be  raised  from  the  obscure  and  sub-conscious  place  which 
they  are  holding  in  the  general  mixture  of  so-called  '*  bodily  feeling  "  to  a 
recognizable  intensity  and  content  The  call,  "  attend  to  "  the  sensations 
in  your  finger,  arm,  back,  etc.,  seldom  fails  to  create  sensations  that  may  be 
attended  to,  in  the  particular  areas  on  which  attention  is  focused.  This 
effect  of  attention  on  discrimination  of  sensation,  has  an  obvious  physio- 
logical basis.  The  vaso-motor  and  secretory  functions,  the  circulation  and 
the  metabolism,  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  body  are  profoundly  affected 
through  those  changes  in  the  central  organs  which  are  involved  in  the 
focusing  of  attention.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  functional  disturbances, 
simulating  disease,  and  even  organic  changes,  may  be  induced  by  too  much 
attention  to  the  bodily  sensations.  In  hyperflesthetic  conditions  of  the  ner- 
vous system  one  can,  by  an  act  of  either  voluntaty  or  involuntary  attention, 
raise  all  manner  of  painful  sensations  above  the  *'  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness." The  influence  of  '' suggestion,"  whether  upon  those  in  the  hyp- 
notic state  or  those  possessed  of  normal  consciousness,  is  connected  with 
this  power  of  attention  over  sensation  and  feeling.  It  is  customazy  to  speak 
of  suggestions  as  the  influence  of  imagination.  But  aUmUion^  focused  in 
obedience  to  suggestion,  actually  creates  the  sensoHona,  A  trick  of  the  psy- 
cho-physical laboratory,  which  seldom  fails  to  operate,  comdsts  in  inducing 
the  subject  to  feel  the  warmth  of  a  wire  to  the  rise  of  temperature  in 
which  he  is  expectantly  attending,  when  no  objective  rise  of  temx>erature 
actually  takes  place. 

The  influence  of  attention  upon  discrimination,  and  so  upon  the  intensity 
and  content  of  sensation,  is  illustrated  by  many  of  the  ordinary  experiments 
in  reaction-time.  In  connection  with  the  law  of  habit  and  tiie  activity  of 
memory,  it  results  in  such  experiences  as  the  following :  Repeated  acts  of 
attention  directed  upon  the  same  sensory  objects  heighten  the  effects  of 
discrimination  in  enlarging  and  making  more  accurate  the  contents  of  the 
field  of  consciousness.  If  a  disk,  on  which  are  drawn  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  differently  colored  spots  or  lines,  or  of  different  letters,  be  displayed 
for  a  brief  time,  by  fixed  attention  at  first,  only  some  three  to  six  of  these 
objects  can  be  discerned.  But  by  repeatedly  attending  to  this  field,  a  larger 
number  of  these  objects  is  seen  after  the  display  of  the  disk  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  Within  easily  attainable  limits,  each  time  the  disk  is  at- 
tended to  the  objects  already  recognized  clear  up  quicker,  as  it  were,  and 
part  of  the  total  amount  of  psychic  energy  at  our  disposal  is  released,  to  be 
distributed  in  increasing  the  clearness  and  intensity  of  the  other  objects. 

Nothing  is  more  patent  in  the  language  of  the  people  than  the  recog- 
nition of  the  effect  of  attention  on  the  intensity  and  discriminated  content  of 
our  feelings.  "  Never  mind  it/*  or  "  it  won't  hurt  you  much,  if  you  do  not 
mind  it,"  we  say  to  children  who  have  got  a  fall  or  have  cut  or  bruised  their 
fingers.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  abstract  attention,  or  the  attention  is  forced 
to  be  withdrawn  from  any  particular  sensation  or  feeling,  the  latter,  by 
virtue  of  this  withdrawal,  suffers  in  strength  and  clearness  of  content 
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What  ia  trae  of  sensations  is  also  trae  of  ideas,  both  of  memory  and  of 
imagination.  If,  in  txying  to  reoall  any  complex  event  of  the  past,  I  seize 
hold  of  some  element  or  phase  in  the  imperfectly  remembered  picture  of 
saoh  event,  and  attend  to  U  chiefly,  I  intensify  and  clarify  it  This  partio* 
ular  memory-image— for  example,  the  color  of  the  neck-tie  he  wore  or  the 
letter  with  which  his  name  began — ^becomes  a  sort  of  nnclens,  more  vivid 
and  foil  of  content,  abont  which  the  entire  picture  of  the  complex  event 
may  be  expected  to  organize  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  any  particular 
portion  of  a  complex  memory  which  happens  to  appear  in  consciousness  as 
most  vivid  and  clear  attracts  or  compels  attention  to  itself. 

2 11.  Certain  writers  on  psychology  deny  that  it  is  jxroper  to  speak  of 
sudden  and  strong  sensations  and  feelings  as  being  **  attended  to."  Thus 
fitnmpf  1  thinks  it  improper  to  say  that  one  '*  attends  "  to  a  box  on  the  ear. 
But  such  a  view  not  only  destroys  the  real  import  of  the  most  consecrated 
/orms  of  popular  language,  but  also  impairs  the  continuity  and  develop- 
ment of  mental  life.  For,  as  Sully  says :  **  One  would  like  to  know  the 
fortunate  (or  unfortunate?)  man  who  could  receive  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  noi 
Attend  to  it."  The  very  question  we  should  be  inclined  to  ask  in  such  a  case 
would  be :  '*  Did  you  mind  it  much ?'*  And  this  question  might  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  inquiry,  either  after  the  recognized  intensity  and  localization  of 
the  painful  sensations,  which  break  in  upon  the  stream  of  consciousness,  or 
•after  the  attendant  rush  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions,  consequent  upon 
the  more  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  blow.  To  deny 
that  attention  is  present,  in  either  case,  is  to  limit  the  word  to  a  form  of  men- 
ial life  which  cannot  be  attained  at  all  except  as  a  development  from  that 
more  primary  form  of  the  same  activity  for  which  also  we  imperatively  need 
the  same  word.  I  attend  to  everything  in  wSnd^  and  I  mind  everything  to 
uhich  I  attend.  Only  if  this  be  eo  can  lieam  to  choose,  vrithin  limits,  what  I 
utiil  mind,  and  reaSty  to  mind  that  to  which  I  choose  to  attend. 

212.  We  thus  reach  a  partial  explanation  of  what  has  been  significantly 
<salled  "attention  as  adjustment,**  or  "expectant  attention."  It  is  no  un- 
meaning paradox  to  say  that  every  more  clearly  discriminating  act  of  atten- 
tion implies  previous  discrimination  by  attention ;  or — ^to  put  the  truth  in 
the  most  paradoxical  form— there  ia  no  attention  without  previous  attention. 
The  various  factors  and  objects  define  themselves  with  a  growing  definite- 
ness  until  they  reach  a  maximum,  and  then  fall  away  in  clearness  and 
intensity,  as  this  particular  state  of  consciousness  passes  into  the  next  one 
following.  Thus  the  birth  and  evolution  of  every  complex  psychic  fact, 
looked  at  on  another  side,  may  be  considered  as  the  arrest,  increased  dis- 
tribution, and  falling  away  of  attention.  In  the  case  of  the  momentary  dis- 
play of  the  disk  (in  the  experiment  already  referred  to),  the  beginning  of  the 
field  of  consciousness,  in  which  several  figures  or  colored  spots  come  to  be 
recognized,  is  one  of  confused  impression ;  the  subject  of  the  experiment 
feels  himself  to  be  "  coming  to"  out  of  this  confusion  into  a  condition  of 
attentive  recognition,  and  this  after  the  disk  has  already  been  covered  up. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  when  one  is  invited  to  "conceive  of"  some  ob- 
ject or  psychical  state  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  word  for  such  object  or 
tftate  is  pronounced.    In  cases  of  perception,  where  a  considerable  amount  of 

>  Tbnpvycbologie.  n.,  p.  S8B.  And  lee  Solly's  critldim :  Tt»  Hainan  lOnd.  L.  p.  14G. 
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disorimmating  attention  is  required,  to  expect  that  kind  of  an  object,  rather 
than  Bome  other,  facilitates  the  more  precise  discrimination  of  the  nature  of 
the  object  Other  things  being  equal,  one  sees  what  precise  letters  are  on 
the  disk  more  promptly  and  accurately  if  one  knows  that  it  is  lett&n 
rather  than  colored  spots  which  are  to  be  displayed.  One  experimenter '  has 
pointed  out  that,  in  many  cases  of  voluntary  ideo-motor  activity,  the  clear 
mental  representation  in  consciousness  of  a,  for  example,  is  preceded  by 
another  condition  of  consciousness  which,  according  to  its  content,  abo  con- 
tains the  (less  clear)  mental  representation  of  a. 

The  foregoing  principle  is  of  the  widest  possible  application.  If  I  have 
expectant  attention  focused  to  hear  some  sound,  then  I  am  ready  to  discrim- 
inate, by  attention,  whether  the  sound  is  a  or  a%OT  whether  it  is  the  sound 
of  a  yiolin  or  of  a  comet.  But  if  I  am  adjusted  to  see  something,  then  I  dis- 
criminate the  better  what  appears  in  the  field  of  vision.  This  is  very  prob- 
ably the  explanation  of  what  Wolfe  found  to  be  true,  that  the  greatest 
accuracy  for  memoiy  of  the  pitch  of  tones  was  when  the  two  tones  com- 
pared had  an  interval  of  about  two  seconds.  That  is,  expectant  attention 
was  then  focused  just  right  to  favor  most  accuracy  of  further  discriminat- 
ing attention.  The  physiological  explanation  of  these  facts  would  seem  to 
imply,  as  Professor  James  has  claimed,*  that  a  double  process  of  adjustment, 
both  of  sensory  organ  and  of  ideational  center,  takes  place ;  indeed,  such  a 
conclusion  follows  almost  necessarily  from  all  we  know  of  brain,  end-organs, 
and  mental  phenomena  alike. 

1 13.  We  now  get  a  clear  preliminary  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  most 
fundamental  processes  of  inteUecttiol  life.  It  has  for  centuries  been  point- 
ed out  that  all  intelligence,  or  "understanding,*'  involves  analysis  and 
synthesis.  But  all  attention,  considered  as  variously  distributed  degrees 
of  discriminating  consciousness,  consists  in  this  fundamental  process  of 
analysis.  Attention  is  a  process  of  selective  focusing  of  psychic  energy ;  such 
a  process,  regarded  as  resulting  in  the  growth  of  discrimination— and 
implying,  of  course,  for  all  its  higher  manifestations,  memory  and  purpose- 
ful choice — is  analysis.  This  is  the  primary  condition  of  intelligence.  In  its 
earlier  stages  the  wandering  of  discriminating  attention  is  not  voluntaiy, 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  latter  word.  It  is  solicited,  impelled,  forced. 
But  without  attention  in  this  form  the  organization  of  mental  life  cannot  be 
begun  or  carried  forward.  And  as  attention  discriminates  more  and  more, 
the  fusion  of  the  discriminated  elements  and  objects  into  higher  and  more 
complex  forms  (the  intellectual  syntheses  of  the  advancing  organization  of 
experience)  takes  place. 

The  Effect  of  Feeling  on  Attention  is  one  of  those  universal 
experiences  to  which  every  man  is  forced  to  give  heed,  not 
simply  in  order  to  understand  himself  and  his  fellows  scientifi- 
cally, but,  it  might  almost  be  said,  in  order  to  live  at  all.  The 
parent,  the  teacher,  the  speaker  in  public  or  in  private  conver- 
sation, the  writer,  and  not  less  the  merchant  or  street-pedler^ 

>  Mfinsterberg :  Die  WfllenBhandlimg.  etc..  p.  eT. 
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knows  perfectly  well  that  the  qaestion  of  gaining  attention  is,  in 
general,  a  question  of  exciting  some  kind  of  feeling.  In  fact,  the 
X>ower  which  different  objects  of  sense  or  ideas  have  to  get 
attention  in  that  "  straggle  for  existence  "  which  takes  place  in 
the  stream  of  human  mental  life  is  all  summed  up  in  one  word 
indicative  of  feeling.  This  word  is  the  word  "  interest."  It  is 
acknowledged  by  all  that  different  minds  have  very  different  in- 
terests. But  with  all  this  great  diversity  of  particular  interests  it 
is  also  the  acknowledged  universal  rule  that  men  attend  with 
ease  and  effectiveness  to  what  interests  them,  but  only  with 
difficulty  and  reluctance,  or  not  at  all,  to  what  does  not  interest 
them. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  very  word  "  interest "  is 
indicative  of  feeling.  To  be  interesting  is  to  excite  feeling. 
The  forms  of  feeling  excited  and  connoted  by  this  one  word  are, 
however,  themselves  very  diverse.  The  very  difficulty  of  giving 
attention,  at  first,  or  the  original  repulsiveness  of  the  object  to 
which  attention  is  asked,  may  be  a  cause  of  arousing  interest  in 
the  man  who  anticipates  that  pleasure  of  triumph  or  of  half-ethical 
exaltation,  which  comes  from  doing  a  piece  of  difficult  and  dis- 
agreeable mental  work.  In  all  such  experience  the  law  of  habit 
is,  of  course,  very  influential.  But  scarcely  less  influential  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  developed  mental  life  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ideals,  however  low  or  high,  narrow  or  expansive, 
which  control  in  a  broad  way  the  stream  of  consciousness. 

Another  remark  of  great  general  importance  is  this :  all 
excitement  of  feeling,  wrought  by  whatever  object  of  sense  or 
idea  in  the  mental  train,  tends  to  render  such  object  or  idea  a 
matter  of  interest.  In  the  study  of  those  strange  and  obscure 
mental  phenomena  which  psychology  relegates  to  the  depart- 
ment of  feeling,  we  meet  with  many  examples  of  this  truth. 
Arousement  of  feeling,  of  any  kind  and  in  any  degree,  illustrates 
the  general  tendency  of  the  mind  to  ''  take  an  interest "  in  what 
arouses  the  feeling.  This  is  as  true  of  those  feelings  which, 
when  they  reach  a  certain  intensity  and  complexity  of  general 
psychical  and  bodily  reaction,  are  noted  by  what  we  call  "  hor- 
rible," "  disgusting,"  **  repulsive,"  as  with  what  we  agree  to  be 
"  pleasant,"  "  agreeable,"  "  attractive."  In  an  extreme  form  the 
truth  of  this  statement  is  illustrated  when  we  see  a  group  of 
children  gazing  with  transfixed  attention  upon  the  most  terrify- 
ing spectacles ;  or  note  how  the  novel-reader  cannot  tear  herself 
away  from  the  harrowing  story;  or  when  we  ourselves  revel 
while  protesting  at  the  strange  feeling  of  irresistible  impulse  we 
feel  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  Bevolution,  of  the  Spanish 
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Inqxiifiitiony  or  of  the  moming  newspaper.  If  we  temporarily  or 
habitually  exclude  these  thiugs  from  our  attention  because  we 
vnll  to  take  no  interest  therein,  then  our  will  and  feeling  hare 
been  disciplined  to  a  somewhat  "  unnatural "  activity  in  the  tn- 
terest  of  higher  ideals. 

Attention  as  correlated  with  feeling  {i.e,,  dependent  for  its 
distribution  and  fixation  upon  the  excitement  of  sensibility  in 
connection  with  the  discrimination  of  different  objects  and  ideas), 
varies  as  respects  intensity,  novelty,  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
refreshment  or  exhaustion  of  accompanying  psychic  energy, 
etc.  The  infinite  variety  and  wonderful  changes  in  the  focusing 
of  attention,  as  thus  considered,  are  weU  known,  but  scarcely 
admit  of  detailed  description.  A  few  words  on  several  selected 
points  must  suffice. 

{14.  *'  The  dose  dependenoe  of  attention  on  feeling  which  is  implied 
in  the  idea  of  interest,"  says  Sally, '  "  has  been  remarked  by  more  than  one 
psyohologist,  but  has  not  yet  reoeired  adequate  reoognition."  The  tme 
state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that  psychologists  can  only,  in  this  sphere,  de- 
scribe a  little  more  vividly  and  explain  a  little  more  fnlly  what  every  one 
knows  from  the  results  of  his  daily  experience.  Aooorate  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  the  nature  of  this  dependence  by  experiment  in  the  laboratory 
or  by  collection  of  statistics,  is  a  diiBonlt  or  impossible  thing  to  attain, 
Feeling  enters  into  all  knowledge  in  the  form  of  perception  of  things  by  the 
senses.  The  influence  of  feeling  on  the  very  constitution  of  perception  is 
partly  attained  through  its  influence  on  attention.  Within  not  easily  assign- 
able limits  we  see,  hear,  touch,  taste,  smell,  what  we  expect,  fear,  desire, 
hope  for,  or  are  otherwise  interested  in.  The  effect  of  previous  adjnstment 
of  attention  in  increasing  the  disoemible  intensity  and  quality  of  our  sensa- 
tions and  feelings  has  already  been  shown.  Bat  an  essential  part  of  this 
very  adjustment  of  attention  is  the  ** feeling  of  expectation"  which  neces- 
sarily accompanies  it.  This  sort  of  attention  may,  indeed,  be  called  eapedani 
attention.  And  since  the  condition  of  expectancy  is  always  one  of  interest, 
we  cannot  fail  to  admit  here  the  dependence  of  attention  on  feeling.  The 
total  mixture  of  feelings  with  which  we  get  ready  to  receive  different  objects 
and  ideas,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  farther  attention  by  previous  expectant 
attention,  is  in  real  life  extremely  varioas.  Indeed,  the  whole  bodily  and 
mental  condition  may  become  involved  in  this  way.  "Where  the  intensity  of 
feeling,  with  expectant  attention,  becomes  too  great,  it,  of  coarse,  prevents 
or  confuses  the  sabsequent  work  of  discriminating  attention.  We  become 
so  interested  in  some  sort  that  we  cannot  attend  to  the  object  or  idea,  on 
aoooxmt  of  distraction  from  it  by  oar  own  state  of  feeling. 

What  has  not  been  safficiently  remarked  by  psychologists  is  the  depend- 
ence of  interested  attention  itself  upon  the  condition,  with  respect  to  atten- 
tion, of  the  discriminating  and  conative  fanotions  of  the  mind.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly trae  that  I  attend  to  what  interests  me ;  but  it  is  also  equally  trae 
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thai  what  I  voluntarily  attend  to,  for  the  realization  of  nearer  or  remoter 
ideal  ideas,  becomes  interesting.  It  is  also  true  that  I  decide  what  I  will 
mind ;  and  what  I  will  to  mind  becomes  interesting  and  attracts  further 
attention  to  itself.  Or,  better— to  repeat  the  fundamental  truth— the  primary 
phenomenon  of  attention  partly  consists  in  this  varying  distribution  of  psy- 
chic energy  in  which  the  side  of  **  feeling  "  in  every  state  of  consciousness 
stands  related  to  the  side  of  intellection  and  the  side  of  conation.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  warranting  us  in  saying,  as  Stumpf  *  does :  '*  Attention 
is  identical  with  interest,  and  interest  is  a  feeUng." 

2  15.  The  power  which  any  object  or  idea  has  to  attract  and  fixate  the 
attention,  if  it  is  intensely  interesting,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
explanation  of  many  abnormal  states  of  consciousness.  Students  of  the 
psychology  of  insane  and  hypnotic  subjects  are  familiar  with  what  are  called 
*' fixed  ideas"  (icUes  flxes;  ZuHxngvonteUungen)}  These  are  due  to  what 
Bibot,  rather  inaptly,  calls  **  hypertrophy  of  attention."  They  are  described 
by  the  same  author  as  **  the  iubsoltUe  predominance  of  one  state  or  group  of 
states ; "  strictly  interpreted,  however,  such  a  thing  as  this  ia  quite  impos- 
sible in  the  mental  life.  In  a  more  correct,  but  highly  figurative  way,  we 
are  told  that  this  condition  does  not  allow  "  the  prolification  of  ideas  save 
in  one  direction,  imprisoning  the  current  of  consciousness  within  a  narrow 
bed  from  which  it  cannot  escape."  But ''  fixed  ideas"  Bxejixed,  not  simply 
because  as  processes  of  intellection,  they  have  become  habitual  and  so  con- 
stantly recurrent  under  all  kinds  of  circumstances.  They  are  fixed,  because 
of  the  interest  (which  may  amount  to  a  horrible,  enslaving  fascination) — 
that  is,  of  the  excitement  of  feeling  which  accompanies  them— and  which 
JbxUes  attention  upon  them.  But  looked  at  from  the  other  and  third  aspect 
(the  conative  and  volitional),  these  same  fixed  and  supremely  interesting  ideas 
are  spoken  of  as  due  to  "  disease  of  will." 

8  16.  The  effect  of  the  different  main  kinds  of  feeling  which  render  those 
objects  and  ideas  that  excite  the  feeling  interesting,  and  so  influential  to  at- 
tract and  fixate  attention,  is  too  familiar  to  need  detailed  explanation.  The 
interest  of  novelty  may  almost  be  said  to  be  supreme  among  these.  All  feel- 
ings are,  in  themselves,  interesting.  What  in  the  last  analysis  we  are  neces- 
sarily and  forever  interested  in  is  our  feelings.  The  most  absolutely  loath- 
some and  hateful  of  all  conditions  of  mind  is  a  dull  monotone  of  the  affective 
consciousness,  into  which  no  changes  of  feeling  break.  In  its  more  intel- 
lectual and  dilettant  form  this  condition  is  spoken  of  as  the  '*  feeling  of 
ennui."  But  even  here  it  is  a  relief  to  have  the  attention  attracted  to  the 
feeling  itself,  and  to  its  varying  phases,  as  something  novel  and  so  interesting. 

The  distribution  of  attention  depends  upon  intensity  of  feeling.  This  re- 
lation, as  affecting  the  discrimination  of  the  degrees  and  qualities  of  feeUng, 
has  abeady  been  remarked  upon.  But  feeling  may  rise  to  such  a  high  de- 
gree, and  may  so  spread,  as  it  were,  over  the  entire  area  of  the  conscious 
mental  life  as  to  absorb  in  itself  all  the  energy  of  attention.  In  such  condi- 
tions we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  attend  even  to  our  own  feelings,  although — 
objectively  considered,  if  this  were  possible— these  feelings  are  the  expres- 
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mtm  of  a  rapreme  interest,  for  the  time  being,  in  some  object  or  idea.  In 
reality,  however,  the  feeling  has  taken  on  the  form  of  an  emotion  and  so 
separated  itself,  in  a  measure,  from  the  process  of  intellection  which  called 
it  forth.  Thus  in  excess  of  lage,  terror,  or  grief,  men  seem  completely  to 
''forget  themselves ; "  they  scarcely  any  longer  discriminate  oi  to  tJDkat  they 
are  angry  at,  afraid  of,  or  sorrowing  over.  When,  then,  we  say  that  a  man 
attends  to  anything,  the  more  he  is  interested  in  that  thing,  it  is  implied  that 
the  intensity  of  the  excitement  of  feeling  shall  be  kept  below  the  highly 
emotional  stage.  Yet  even  in  this  stage  we  recognize  the  blindly  groping, 
forced  attention,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  mental  life. 

The  character  of  any  feeling,  as  respects  its  tone  of  pleasore  or  pain,  in- 
fluences the  attention  which  it  invites  and  secures.  Other  things  being 
eqnaL  the  lower  or  more  moderate  degrees  of  pleasurable  feeling  fixate  the 
attention ;  and  with  the  growth  of  discrimination  and  self-control,  they  are 
likely  to  be  intelligently  and  voluntarily  attended  to,  and  detained,  retained, 
or  reproduced  in  consciousness.  With  those  feelings  whose  tone  is  one  of 
pain,  the  opposite  effect  upon  attention  may  be  observed.  They  begin,  to  be 
sure,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  other  objects  and  absorb- 
ing it  in  themselves;  and  if  they  are  intense  and  persistent,  through  causes 
lying  out  of  control,  they  retain  attention  with  more  or  less  of  steady  con- 
straint. But  with  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  self-control,  the  tendeaej 
is  evoked  by  all  painful  feelings  to  withdraw  attention  from  them ;  not  to 
mind  them  but  to  think  of  and  be  interested  in  something  else.  This  may 
be  cultivated  to  the  degree  which  is  said  to  have  distinguished  the  philoso- 
pher Kant,  who  habitually  paid  no  attention  to  the  painful  feelings  in  his 
chest,  although,  whenever  he  did  attend  to  them,  he  always  found  them  there. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  frequent  cases  where  emotional  states  of  pain- 
ful feeling  overwhelm  the  soul  and  absorb  its  entire  energy  of  attention. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  less  frequent  cases  occur,  where  on  account  of  the 
triumph  of  some  conflicting  state  of  emotion  or  the  voluntary  control  of  the 
mental  train  in  obedience  to  ideal  ends,  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  most 
painful  feelings  and  directed  to  external  objects  or  to  pleasure-bringing 
ideas.  In  this  way  not  a  few  men  have  attended  to  work  with  scarcely  dimin- 
ished absorption  in  it  because  of  forgotten  painful  feelings ;  hypnotic  sub- 
jects habitually  fail  to  feel  the  pains  which  it  is  suggested  to  them  do  not 
exist ;  warriors  do  not  notice  the  wounds  they  receive  in  battle ;  and  martyrs 
suffer  burning,  and  at  the  same  time  exult  in  religious  ecstasy.  The  physio- 
logical explanation  of  such  phenomena  undoubtedly  suggests  that,  in  these 
states,  the  functions  of  some  of  the  central  organs  have  been  inhibited  or 
temporarily  paralyzed  by  excessive  nerve-commotion  in  other  central  organs. 
But  the  full  explanation  demands  that  science  should  admit  the  truth  which 
the  popuhff  language  affirms,  when  it  refers  to  the  almost  incalculably  great 
and  mysterious  influence  of  attention  over  bodily  pains. 

The  relation  of  attention  to  feeling  is  also  dependent  upon  the  general 
condition,  as  re«peoia  freshness  or  exhaustion,  which  characterizes  every  state 
of  consciousness.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  varying  relations  of  at- 
tention, to  intellection  and  conation  as  well  as  to  feeling.  But  it  is  em- 
phatically marked  in  the  case  of  the  feelings,  because  they  "  exhaust,"  as  we 
say,  the  stores  of  nervous  and  psychic  energy,  with  such  rapidity.    While 
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then  a  oertain  amonnt  of  exoitement  of  feeling,  hj  waj  of  intereBt,  freshenB 
and  assists  the  f ooosing  of  attention,  whether  spontaneons  or  Toluntaxy,  a 
larger  amount  of  excitement,  especially  of  the  same  feeling,  ezhansts  the 
eneigy  of  attention.  A  mild  nnemotioxud  interest,  due  to  moderately  pleas- 
urable exoitement  of  feeling,  in  the  ptinniit  of  ideals  to  which  we  have  be- 
come habituated,  and  yet  with  the  variety  of  aspect  which  such  ideals  and 
their  pursuit  adxnits— all  this  is  most  favorable  to  prolonged  and  effective  ex- 
ercise  of  the  attention.  But  we  are  here  far  away  from  "primary"  attention, 
adthou^  we  still  remain  true  to  its  fundamental  laws. 

The  relation  of  Attention  to  the  Conatiye  aspect  of  all  con- 
scious activity  has  been  much  emphasized  by  modem  writers  on 
psychology.  This  has  led  certain  English  and  (German  authors 
to  treat  of  attention  under  the  general  heading  of  Will.  In  all 
''voluntary  "  attention,  as  the  vezy  term  indicates,  the  factor  of 
conation  or  volition  is  especially  obvious.  Ground  for  this 
opinion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  choice  enters  into  voluntary  at- 
tention and  determines  within  narrower  or  wider  limits  the  direc- 
tion which  attention  takes.  But  voluntary  attention,  like  the 
most  primary  attention,  cannot  be  exercised  without  a  strict  de- 
pendence upon  intellection  and  feeling.  In  the  wider  use  of  the 
word  "  Will,"  we  may  say  that  all  conscious  distribution  of  atten- 
tion, whether  the  change  seems  impulsive  and  forced  or  freely 
chosen,  implies  an  act  of  will.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding, we  shall  reserve  this  term  for  the  higher  manifes- 
tations of  this  universal  aspect  of  mental  life.  The  word  "  cona- 
tion," or  consciousness  regarded  in  the  aspect  of  spontaneous 
psychical  activity,  will  better  serve  our  present  purpose.  When, 
then,  it  is  affirmed  that  all  attention,  even  the  most  primary,  is 
influenced  by  conation,  it  is  meant  that  attention  rises  and  falls, 
is  distributed  and  redistributed,  in  constant  dependence  upon 
the  varying  amounts  of  psychical  self -activity  which  characterize 
the  different  mental  states. 

For,  from  the  most  fundamental  point  of  view,  all  psychic 
energy  is  self -activity ;  it  appears  in  consciousness  as  the  ener- 
gizing, the  conation,  the  striving,  of  the  same  being  which  comes 
to  look  uiK>n  itself  as  attracted  to  discriminate  between  this 
sensation  and  that,  or  compelled  to  feel  some  bodily  pain,  or 
solicited  to  consider  some  pleasant  thought.  This  aspect  of 
conation — the  immediate  awareness  of  being  self -active — ^belongs 
to  all  passive  or  impulsive  or  forced  mental  states,  as  truly, 
though  not  in  the  same  way,  as  to  the  so-called  distinctively 
active  and  voluntary  states.  Expressed  in  i>opular  and  figurative 
language  it  may  be  said :  if  the  attention  is  impelled  or  forced, 
still  it  is  my  attention ;  /  yield  to  the  impulse,  /  submit  to  the 
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force.  And  this  psychical  yielding  or  submission,  especially 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  striving  to  yield 
or  not  to  yield,  to  submit  or  not  to  submit,  is  the  conative  or 
volitional  aspect  of  all  my  mental  life. 

In  that  constant  distribution  and  redistribution  of  attention 
which  accompanies  the  changing  states  of  consciousness,  the 
amount  of  attention  which  every  element  and  object  secures  is 
dependent  upon  its  relation  to  the  conative  nature  of  mental 
life.  The  more  intense,  or  interesting,  or  clearly  discriminated, 
any  element  or  object  is,  the  more  of  psychic  energy  in  attention 
does  it  ask  for,  and  ordinarily  get.  But  the  striving  to  yield  or 
not  to  yield  attention,  and  even  the  so-called  passive  energizing 
of  mind  in  attention — ^its  degree  and  direction  of  conative  energy 
— ^also  determines  the  intensity,  interest  and  discriminated  qual- 
ity of  every  element  and  object  in  every  psychical  state. 

i  17.  The  full  significance  of  this  way  of  regarding  all  aUentum  as,  in 
one  aspect  of  the  psychical  life,  an  act  ^  willj  can  only  be  seen  after  se- 
yeral  important  related  topics  have  been  carefaUy  discnssed.  The  English 
physiologist  Foster  has  pertinently  spoken  of  every  amoeba  as  haying  a 
''will  of  its  own.'*  The  significance  of  this  statement,  however,  depends 
upon  whether  we  regard  the  amoeba  as  merely  an  atomic  mechanism,  or  not. 
Regarded  as  an  atomic  mechanism,  the  amoeba  is  automatic ;  that  is,  the 
movements  which  it  undergoes  have,  to  the  best  of  our  kaowledge,  to  be 
explained  as  arising  not  only  leflezly  in  response  to  external  stimuli,  bat  at 
least  partly  from  causes  lying  within.  But  if  these  antomatio  changes  hare 
any  really  psychical  correlate^  then  doubtless  the  amoeba  has  a  ''  will  of  its 
own,"  in  a  new  meaning  of  these  words.  The  researches  to  which  Binet  and 
others  make  reference  tend  to  show  that  "  the  psychic  life  of  micro-organ- 
isms " '  is  indeed  real  and  much  richer  and  more  varied  than  had  formerly 
been  supposed.  However  it  may  be  with  these  minuter  forms  of  animal 
life,  we  know  that  automatic  (centrally  originated)  changes  in  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  higher  animals  have  their  psychical  correlates.  In  gener- 
al, psychical  energizing— the  self-active,  conative  aspect  of  consciousness — 
may  be  taken  as  such  a  distinctive  correlate. 

The  meaning  and  importance  of  that  very  complex  condition  of  our  con- 
sciousness which  is  sometimes  caUed  the  '*  feeling  of  effort,"  will  become 
clearer  in  due  time.  Perhaps  no  form  of  attention  is  possible  without  admixt- 
ure of  this  feeling ;  certainly,  no  prolonged  and  difficult  focusing  of  atten- 
tion is  possible  without  involving  much  of  this  feeling.  Inasmuch  as  part, 
at  least,  of  this  feeling  of  effort  consists  in  sensations  arising  from  the  condi- 
tion of  tenseness  or  strain  that  has  been  produced  by  innervation  of  certain 
muscles  through  the  act  of  attention,  its  connection  with  the  conative  aspect 
of  all  conscious  attention  is  obvious. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  when  we  say  all  attention,  regarded  as  cona- 
tion, implies  psychical  activity  spontaneously  arising  from  the  dark  back- 

>  Hie  Piychie  life  of  Mlcro-oiguilsms.  1889. 
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gronnd  of  psyohioal  life  which  we  learn  to  regard  as  "  onzs,"  we  have  reached 
the  ntmost  limits  of  our  scientifio  explanation.  We  have  simply  come  npon 
ultimate  facts.  On  occasion  of  certain  presentations  of  sense,  or  certain 
ideas,  with  an  accompaniment  of  feeling,  arising  in  consciousness,  the  same 
psychical  being,  whose  the  sensations,  ideas,  and  feelings  are  said  to  be, 
also  regards  itself  as  active  in  selecting  and  appropriating  these  sensations, 
ideas,  and  feelings.  Yet  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  activity  separable  in 
time,  and  regarded  as  distinctly  different  forms  of  attention,  inyolved  in 
this.  As  we  have  already  repeatedly  said :  Discriminating  conscionsness, 
feeling  conscionsness,  conative  consoioTisness,  is  one  and  the  same  state  of 
conscionsness,  regarded  in  three  aspects.  And  so  we  do  not,  as  active  be- 
ings, over  and  above  onr  so-called  passive  or  impulsive  acts  of  attention, 
always  will  to  attend  to  this  rather  than  the  other  among  the  objects  of  con- 
scionsness. But  aitenUon  vhich^  in  Us  higher  stages  of  gronih,  may  reach  the 
conditians  necessary  to  tntelHgent^  purpos^id  choicSy  is  present  as  a  hHnd  striv- 
ing and  sdecHve,  but  se^-ariginating  activity  in  all  the  lovoer  forms  (/consdcus 
Ufe.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  is  to  be  accepted  as  fact;  it  is  ultimate  fact,  and 
can  never  be  wholly  explained  by  anything  in  the  external  conditions  of 
such  conscious  life. 

(Mnoh  the  bett  brief  treatiMB  on  attention  to  be  fonnd  in  Bnoliih  am  the  ehaptcn  on 
this  sttbleet  in  the  worka  of  Bully  (The  Human  IGnd.  L,  ohap.  vi )  and  JameajThe  Prinoi- 
plei  of  P^choloffy,  I,  chap.  zL).  Other  woiki  well  worth  conaoltiiig  axe  Waita :  Lehr- 
bnoh  d.  nyoholoAe,  f56i  Volkmann:  Lehrbneh  d.  Psyohologie,  U.,  fll4.  Wnndt: 
Fhyriolog.  Pijohologie,  IL,  ohapai  zv.  and  zri.  Stompf :  Tkmpiyohokigie.  IL,  p  280 1 
Andeapeoiallythemonographaof  G.  SLMtUler:  Zor  Theorie  d  nnnlichen  Aufmerknun- 
keii.  JfOnaterbeK :  Beartge  snr  experimental.  Payohologte,  L  Ribot :  La  Piyehologie 
del'AttentioD.  Dohiai ;  PaaftoMan d.  Anfmerkiamkeit.  Bpitta ;  Die  Wiltenbeitimmqn- 
gen,  eta] 
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part  Seconb 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  LIFE 

CHAPTER  VL 

SENSATION:  ITS  NATURE  AND  CLASSES 

DiTBiNa  all  the  following  disoussion  it  must  never  for  a 
moment  be  forgotten  in  what  meaning,  if  at  all,  we  can  speak 
of  psychical  "  elements ;"  whether  the  term  be  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  particular  states  of  consciousness,  or  to  the  total 
complex  evolution  which  we  call  our  mental  life.  Such  elements 
are  never,  of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  actually  separable  by 
analysis,  either  from  each  other  or  from  the  state  in  which  they 
are  said  to  exist.  Neither  are  they  capable  of  retention  and 
future  recombination,  with  other  like  or  unlike  elements,  into  a 
new  mental  state.  No  psychologist,  whatever  theory  he -may 
hold  of  the  origin  and  development  of  mind,  thinks  of  maintain- 
ing the  separate  reality  of  the  factors  of  mental  life.^  That  every 
field  of  consciousness,  however  varied  its  content,  is  nevertheless 
a  unity  which  expresses  each  one  of  the  three  fundamental  as- 
pects of  all  psychic  facts,  has  already  been  made  sufficiently 
dear.  But  it  has  also  been  made  just  as  clear  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  discriminating  attention,  not  only  enables  but  even  forces 
us  to  recognize  a  great  variety  of  content,  under  each  of  these 
three  fundamental  aspects,  as  belonging  to  our  conscious  states. 
Begarded  as  subordinate  partial  processes,  the  var3ang  contents 
may  be  recognized  by  introspective  analysis,  as  they  unite  in  the 
general  process  of  mental  life — contributors  in  their  own  way 
to  determine  the  total  complexion  of  the  stream  of  consciousness. 
The  reality  is  this  onflowing  stream  of  consciousness  in  which 

1  Prafetwir  James  (see  especially,  L,  chap.  ▼!.,  and  patHm)  is  scarcely  jnstiiled  in  arguing  « 
thouffh  tbe  explanation  of  complex  mental  states  by  fooion  and  synthesis  of  more  elementary  psy> 
choees  were  not  warranted,  hecanae  he  is  able  to  criticise  Mr.  Spencer  and  others  who  have  been 
qnite  too  careless  in  speaking  at  though  they  regarded  these  elementaiy  psychoses  as  being  them- 
•ehres  entitles  like  atoms. 
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there  are  changes  of  fanctiony  but  no  stationary  and  finished  prod- 
nets.  As  entering  into  and  constituting  this  stream,  the  subor- 
dinate partial  processes  may  be  called  the  ''  elements  of  mental 
life."  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  employing  this  analytic  manner  of 
study  that  we  can  frame  any  science  of  pqrchology  at  all. 

But  even  those  partial  processes,  which  introspection  easily 
detects  by  focusing  attention  upon  them,  cannot  confidently  be 
spoken  of  as  **  ultimate  "  elements.  However,  experiment  and 
growing  skill  in  analysis  come  to  our  assistance,  and  thus  we 
may  find  our  way  nearer  to  what  appears  to  be  **  ultimate." 
The  overtones,  for  example,  when  once  made  by  skilled  analytic 
attention  to  came  forth  from  the  compound  note  in  whose  timbre 
they  unite,  can  then  be  heard  in  the  mtm  note  when  it  is  repro- 
duced. Again,  the  particular  tactual  and  organic  sensations 
which  fuse  with  others — ^retaining  their  characteristic  quality 
only  in  a  dim,  obscure  way — ^in  the  production  of  a  general  con- 
dition of  malaise^  when  once  recognized  appear  as  definitely  lo- 
calized painful  feelings— like  noteworthy  waves  in  the  sea  of  our 
discomfort.  Yet  again,  it  is  only  when  we  think  what  we  are 
thinking  about,  that  the  particular  objects  and  processes  going 
to  make  up  our  line  of  thought,  stand  out  as  factors  in  its  com- 
position. We  can,  therefore,  talk  and  argue  about  the  absoltUelff 
simple  elements  of  mental  life ;  but  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
we  have  isolated  and  envisaged  any  such  element  in  the  stream 
of  consciousness. 

I  shall  never  discover  myself  having  a  sensation  of  blue,  for 
example,  that  has  no  extension  or  locality,  that  is  not  the  blue- 
ness  of  some  surface  spread  out  somewhere,  as  seen  or  imagined 
in  space.  But  I  may  discuss  the  sensation  of  blue,  simply  as 
this  and  no  other  sensation,  and  as  abstracted  in  thought  from 
all  seen  or  imagined  extension.  I  shall  never  discover  myself 
thinking,  without  also  feeling  and  willing  in  the  same  unity  of 
the  conscious  mental  life.  But  I  may  consider  what  it  is  to 
think,  without  taking  into  account  what  it  is  to  feel  or  will ; 
what  it  is  to  think  as  related  to  different  changing  phases  of 
feeling  or  will.  I  may  even  abstract  from  the  consideration  of 
the  thLiking  process  all  that  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  develop- 
ment  of  the  thinking  function ;  and  so,  although  I  can  neither 
actually  catch  myself,  or  imagine  myself,  as  exercising  this 
thinking  function  in  a  manner  not  implying  development,  I  may 
discuss  the  nature  of  undeveloped  or  primary  intellection. 

To  this  general  explanation  of  what  is  properly  meant  by  the 
**  elements  of  mental  life  "  the  particular  explanations  belonging 
to  the  different  classes  of  elements  will  appear  in  their  appropri- 
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ate  places.    The  warning  not  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  used  need  not  be  farther  dwelt  upon  here. 

We  dismiss  this  subject  for  the  present  after  emphasizing  the 
following  two  remarks:  (1)  The  words  ''elements/*  "factors," 
''  fusion  of  factors  "  (or  elements),  etc.,  as  employed  in  psycholog- 
ical science,  do  not  indicate  the  same  things  in  reality  as  do  the 
same  words  when  employed  by  physical  science ;  they  areftgum^ 
iiuBy  and  are  designed  to  characterize  the  complex  content  of  con- 
scuyumees.—ol^ectivdy  regarded^  as  it  toere.  But  (2)  every  state  of 
consciousness  has  also  its  active  aspect.  It  is  Sk  complex  psychic 
activity;  and  in  characterizing  this  aspect,  we  may,  with  equal 
truthfulness  to  reality  and  less  figuratively,  speak  of  "mental 
actiyities,"  as  more  or  less  elementary  or  complex,  or  of  "  the 
distinguishable  but  irresolvable  modes  of  mental  life,"  instead 
of  speaking  of  "  elements,"  "  factors,"  ''  fusion  of  elements,"  etc. 

{ 1.  Oar  oonoeptioii  of  what  is  meant  bj  a  simple  orimcompoimded  ele- 
ment of  mental  life  may  be  farther  illoatrated,  in  the  oaee  of  the  aenaations, 
by  taking  some  aaitable  inatanoe  and  performing  the  required  analysis.  For 
example,  when  we  close  oar  ejes  and  allow  the  after-images  of  what  we  have 
just  been  looking  at  to  die  wholly  away,  we  have  before  as  a  sort  of  light- 
and  oolor-mass,  composed  of  rapidly  shifting  ik)tors  and  having  only  a  vague, 
indefinite  outline  of  extension.  Let  as  now  keep  the  eyes  motionless,  and 
abstracting  attention  from  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  fixate  it  upon  some 
portion  of  this  "mass"  which  happens  for  the  moment  to  have  a  similar 
color— 0.^.,  the  pinkish  or  parplish  center  of  the  field.  We  shall  never 
see  this  color  otherwise  than  as  "  spread  over"  this  portion  of  the  field  ;  as 
9k  quality — ^that  is  to  say — belonging  to  the  extended  color-mass.  Moreover, 
if  we  focus  discriminating  attention  upon  some  minnter  subdivision  of  the 
central  field,  we  shall  see  it  break  up  into  smaller  and  yet  smaller  subdivis- 
ions which  difTer,  not  only  in  their  locality  as  points  within  the  field,  bat 
also  in  the  predse  color  which  they  have  as  compared  with  other  contignoas 
points.  Abstracting  again  our  attention  from  the  relations  of  locality  and 
similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  color-tone,  we  may  focus  attention  upon  what 
some  one  of  these  minutest  discernible  fbotors  of  the  color-mass  is,  con- 
sidered not  as  a  local  point  in  the  whole  extended  sarface,  bat  as  an  affec- 
tion of  our  consdoasness— what  it  is  in  itself  as  a  simple  and  purely  sub- 
jective modification.  Thus  regarded,  it  may  be  said  to  be  as  near  as  we  can 
come  to  an  introspective  analysis  of  the  simple  sensations  of  color,  regarded 
as  factors,  or  elements,  of  complex  psychical  states. 

And  now  we  may  snmmon  all  the  resoaroes  of  modem  psycho-physical 
science  to  tell  as  under  precisely  what  conditions  of  physical  stimulas  (wave- 
lengths of  light),  irritation  of  the  retina,  photo-chemical  changes  in  the  pig- 
ments, activity  of  the  rods  and  cones,  of  the  optic  nerve  and  optic  tracts,  of 
the  appropriate  regions  of  the  brain,  etc.,  this  particular  form  of  subjective 
modification  takes  place.  We  may  also  discover  under  what  conditions  it 
fases  with  other  colors ;  by  what  stages,  and  according  to  what  laws,  it  and 
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they  all  come  to  be  regarded,  not  as  sabjectiTe  modifioatioiiB  but  as  qualities 
of  things ;  and,  finallj,  what  are  the  more  general  relations  under  which  the 
entire  experience  of  light-  and  color-sensation  stands  to  onr  experience 
through  the  other  senses,  and  to  the  total  development  of  mental  life.  Thus 
does  science  make  use  of  what  it  has  obtained  by  pressing  its  analysis  to  the 
furthest  possible  limit,  in  order  to  discharge  its  duty  as  science  in  the 
eaplanation  of  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  states  of  consciousness. 

This  illustration,  taken  from  one  form  of  sensation,  involves  nothing^ 
peculiar  to  the  particular  class  of  sensations  from  which  it  is  taken.  For 
evety  "  state  of  consciousness,  as  such,"  comes  before  us  with  the  claim  to 
be  investigated  as  resulting  from  the  synthesis,  or  fusion,  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  the  primary  elements  of  all  mental  life. 

It  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  a  Simple  Senses 
turn  ie  a  convenient  abstraction  of  peychological  science.  It  is  one 
of  those  theoretical  factors  into  which  analysis — ^partly  by  in- 
trospection, but  chiefly  by  experiment  and  abstract  reasonings 
breaks  up  the  complexes  which  have  the  predominating  char- 
acteristics of  all  our  sense-experience.  The  reality  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  term  diflfers  from  the  somewhat  similar  fiction  (the 
so-called  **  atoms,")  of  physical  science.  The  reality  in  the  case 
of  psychological  analysis  is  not  an  assumed  entity ;  it  is  a  partial, 
and  oftentimes  it  may  be,  a  very  obscure  or  sub-conscious  proc- 
ess, which  has  its  being  only  in  the  temporary  contribution 
which  it  makes,  as  such  process,  to  the  total  complexion  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness.  Those  processes  of  our  sense-experi- 
ence which  we  are  unable  in  any  way  to  regard  as  composite,  or 
as  analyzable  into  still  more  nearly  ultimate  factors,  we  are  en- 
titled to  call  "  simple  sensations.*'  About  them  as  such,  psycho- 
logical investigation  raises  certain  inquiries  as  to  their  nature^ 
classification,  organic  and  physical  pre-conditions,  specific  qual- 
ities, changing  quantity,  and  fitness  to  be  objectified  as  sensible 
properties  of  things. 

The  Nature  of  Sensation  must  invariably  be  considered  by 
psychology  from  its  own  independent  point  of  view.  For  this 
science — we  have  seen — takes  account  of  sense-experience  only 
as  it  consists  of  states  of  consciousness,  to  be  described  and  ex- 
plained, as  such.  Only  psychic  factors  can  enter  into  psychic 
states.  Only  mental  processes  can  be  regarded  as  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  stream  of  conscious  life.  It  follows,  then,  that  not 
only  the  external  physical  stimuli  which  act  upon  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  elaboration  of  such  stimuli  by  these  organs,  but 
also  the  nerve-processes  in  the  organs,  must  all  be  regarded  as 
alike  the  physical  preconditions  of  sensation.  The  sensations 
arise  only  in  the  purely  psychical  realm,  as  modifications  of  the 
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stream  of  consciousness.  They  neither  are^  nor  are  like,  the 
stimuli  or  the  resulting  nerve-commotions  which  form  the  ordi- 
nary physical  pre-condition  of  their  origin.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  impertinent  but  even  absurd,  from  the  psychologist's  point 
of  view,  to  speak  of  sensations  as  ''propagated"  from  the  pe- 
ripheral organs  to  the  brain,  or  as  "elaborated"  in  either  the 
lower  or  the  higher  regions  of  the  latter  organ.  The  essential 
nature  of  sensation  is  understood  only  when  we  make  clear  to 
ourselves  that  it  is  not  a  physical  or  physiological  process. 

Further,  sensations  are  not  regarded  by  psychology  as  prop- 
erties or  qualities  of  extra-mental  and  extended  things.  How 
they  stand  related  to  objects  of  perception — to  sensible,  perceived 
things— it  is  the  business  of  psychological  investigation  to  dis- 
cover. But,  as  psychology  regards  them,  sensations  are  in,  and 
of,  the  conscious  mental  life  of  the  perceiver ;  they  are  not  quali- 
ties of  things,  regarded  as  physics  and  chemistry  regard  things, 
in  their  being  as  extended  and  external,  or  out  of  the  perceiving 
mind.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  psychology  has  constantly  to 
contend  for  its  points  of  view,  both  against  those  who  would 
identify  nervous  processes  with  psychical  processes,  and  also 
against  those  who  would  identify  the  sense-experience  of  mind 
with  the  properties  of  extra-mental  realities.  The  psychologi- 
cal point  of  view  differs  both  from  that  of  physical  science  and 
from  that  of  so-caUed  "common  sense." 

In  all  conception  of  the  nature  of  sensation,  from  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  we  are  obliged  then  to  make  an  appeal, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  to  consciousness.  This  appeal  takes  us 
in  two  directions,  according  as  we  emphasize  the  well-known  con- 
ditions under  which  our  sense-experience  ordinarily  originates ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasize  the  part  which  such  sense-ex- 
perience plays  in  the  development  of  knowledge.  Proceeding  in 
the  former  direction  we  may  say :  A  sensation  is  that  peculiar 
modi^ficatian  of  conscioicsness  which  is  ordinarily  developed  on  occa- 
sion of  the  excitement  of  some  organ  of  sense  hy  the  action  upon  it  of 
external  stimuli.  And  here,  what  the  peculiar  modification  of 
consciousness  is — ^the  psychic  fact,  "as  such" — can  be  known 
only  by  a  direct  appeal  to  consciousness.  But  if  we  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  relation  which  our  sense-experience  sustains 
to  our  knowledge  of  things,  we  may  say,  sensations  are  those  pecul- 
iar modifications  of  our  consciousness  hy  which  the  nature  of  sen- 
sible objects  is  made  knotm  to  us.  Subjectively  considered,  my 
sensations  are  mine,  affections  of  my  mind  as  truly  as  are  my 
feelings  of  grief,  desire,  weariness,  or  of  patriotism,  benevolence, 
malevolence,  and  the  like.    Subjectively  considered,  their  pecul- 
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iarity  consistB  in  their  dependence,  as  forth-pnttings  of  mind, 
upon  the  addyity  of  certain  bodily  organs ;  this  view,  in  its  turn, 
emphasizes  the  passivity  of  the  sensation-processes.  Objectively 
considered,  the  sensations  are  markedly  unlike  my  feelings  of 
grief  or  of  patriotism ;  objectively  considered,  they  are  poten- 
tial factors  of  all  presentations  of  sense — elements  of  mental 
life,  to  be  sure,  which  become  objectified,  as  my  feelings  and 
thoughts  cannot,  in  the  form  of  qualities  of  perceived  things, 

{  2.  No  explanation  or  remonstrance  can  make  the  habit  of  oonfosing  the 
psjcho-phyaicMd  conditions  of  sensation  with  the  Mn^  or  naiure  of  terisaHon 
more  inappropriate  than  it  appears  at  first  glance.  This  remark  applies  in 
criticism  not  only  to  those  who,  like  Olaade  Bernard  and  Lewes,  speak  of 
the  contraotion  of  living  tissue  as  a  '*  sentient  **  process ;  or  like  Dr.  Hands* 
ley  and  Oomte  identify  physiology  and  psychology  throughout ;  or,  like  M. 
Gerdy  define  sensation  as  "  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  organ  aflTeoted 
under  the  influence  of  an  excitation."  It  applies  almost  equally  to  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Spencer,  rely  for  their  explanation  and  description  of  the  sim- 
pler recognizable  sensations,  upon  the  " aggregation  " and  "agglomeration" 
of  "  nervous  shocks,"  after  the  fashion  of  the  combination  of  material  atoms 
into  molecules,  etc.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  whenever  we 
speak  of  the  *'  fusion  "  of  sensations  in  "  sensation-complexes,"  we  speak  of 
purely  psychical  processes,  resembling  in  quality  known  phases  of  actual 
states  of  consciousness.  In  other  words,  the  terms  are  psychological  and 
refer  to  relations  accomplished  in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  and  not  in 
the  physical  substratum  by  "  overlappings "  of  central  nerve-commotions, 
and  the  like. 

Far  less  reprehensible  is  the  point  of  view  taken  by  writers  like  Volk- 
mann.  This  author  (L,  {  82)  regards  sensation  as  a  state  developed  by  the 
soul  (a  forth-putting  of  soul)  in  reaction  upon  entering  into  relation  with 
some  form  of  external  being— the  so-called  stimulus.  This  conception  of 
sensation  assumes,  to  be  sure,  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  a  real  being  cap- 
able of  entering  upon  its  own  place  and  doing  its  own  work,  as  it  were, 
in  the  world  of  real  beings.  On  account  of  its  quasi-metaphysical  implica- 
tions we  prefer  not  to  introduce  it  in  discussions  that  belong  to  scientific 
psychology.  But  in  so  far  as  the  conception  insists  upon  the  purely  psy- 
chioal  nature  of  sensation,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  point  of  view  demanded 
by  psychological  science.  We  agree  with  this  author  in  regaxding  sensation 
as  a  mental  process,  which  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  correlated  process 
in  the  nerve-fibers.  And  if  we  raise  the  question  whether  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  activity  or  passivity,  the  answer  may  be  given  in  either  way 
according  to  our  point  of  view. 

Few  words  are  used  in  a  more  confused  and  vacillating  manner  by  psy- 
chologists than  the  word  "  sensation."  The  further  explanations  necessary 
to  define  our  use,  and  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between  sensation  and 
sensuous  feeling,  or  between  sensation  and  sensuous  cognition,  etc,  must 
await  their  proper  time. 

{  8.  The  twofold  reference  of  every  sensation  —  as  a  state  induced  in  us 
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by  the  aotion  of  Btimnli  upon  the  organe  of  sense,  and  also  as  an  item  of  in- 
formation conoeming  the  quality  belonging  to  the  object  of  sense — ^mnst  be 
recognized  by  all  psychological  theory.  Thus,  as  Babier  says : '  *'  It  has 
been  onstomary  to  understand  by  smBoiion  the  tout  ensemble  of  psychical 
phenomena  (representatiTe  or  affective,  with  little  or  no  distinction)  which 
results  immediately  from  an  impression  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense.'* 
And  a  German  writer,*  who  sets  out  to  establish  a  new  doctrine  of  mind  upon 
a  physiological  basis,  reminds  us  that  sensation  is  "  no  mere  passivity,  but  a 
reacting  impulse."  Still  another  author,'  after  incautiously  defining  sensa- 
tion as  "  the  becoming-conscious  "  of  organic  impression,  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  becoming-conscious  itself  presupposes  that  the  organic  impression 
arouses  or  solicits  the  soul  to  activity.  "  This  arousement  of  the  Peyche  it 
is  which  we  designate  as  sensation." 

By  our  recognition  of  both  the  passive  and  the  active  side  of  every  proc- 
ess of  sensation  we  get  a  completer  view  of  the  nature  of  all  sensation. 
Every  sensation  is  a  psychical  act,  conditioned  upon  the  senses  being  affect- 
ed by  external  stimuli  in  a  particular  way.  Thus,  though  we  are  active  in 
having  the  sensation,  and  the  sensation  is,  in  its  essential  nature,  a  psychical 
activity,  it  is  also  of  the  nature  of  an  "  impression  "  made  upon  us  through 
changes  in  that  which  is  not  our  activity.  This  twofold  nature~-this  capao- 
ity  to  be  regarded  either  as  an  impression  received  from  without,  or  as  a 
peculiar  activity  arising  from  'within — belongs  to  all  our  sense-experience. 

{4.  It  is  by  no  means  without  significance  that  sensations  have  been  de- 
scribed as  those  peculiar  modifications  of  consciousness  which  are  "  orcfi- 
nariiy  **  developed  in  dependence  upon  the  excitement  of  the  end-organs  of 
sense  by  external  stimuli.  Further  detailed  investigation  shows  that  the 
appropriate  excitement  of  the  central  organs  is  the  real  and  Anal  physiologi- 
cal precondition  of  sensation.  For  if  the  sensoiy  tracts  lying  between  the 
organs  of  sense  and  the  bnin  are  impaired,  no  psychical  impression  is  made, 
no  psychical  activity  arises  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  excited  eye  cannot  arouse  the  sensations  of  color, 
unless  the  optic  tracts  are  entire ;  the  irritated  ear  causes  no  sensations  of 
sound,  unless  the  auditory  tracts  are  capable  of  action.  Moreover,  experi- 
ments in  extirpation  upon  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals,  and  observation 
of  the  effects  of  disease  in  man,  show  that  to  disturb  or  to  destroy  certain 
oerebral  centers  is  to  disturb  or  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  certain  classes 
of  sensations.  Still  further  the  excitement  of  the  bndn  by  internal  stimuli 
— as  alcohol,  narcotic  drugs,  eta,  or  the  changed  character  of  the  blood 
through  the  decomposition-products  of  fever— results  in  hallucinations ;  but 
hallucinations  are  sensation-states  having,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  "  objec- 
tivity **  ordinarily  obtained  only  by  irritation  of  the  end-organs  of  sense  by 
external  stimuli.  And,  finally,  in  certain  dreams  and  other  vivid  activity  of 
the  image-making  faculty,  all  discernible  distinction  disappears  between 
sensations  peripherally  excited  and  mental  images  originating  in  internal 
stimulation.  Indeed,  the  very  boundaries  between  sense  and  memory  and 
memory  and  imagination  will  be  seen  to  be  shifting  and  stretched  over 
debatable  ground. 
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A  preliminary,  gross  Classification  of  the  Sensations  may  best 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  organs  in  whose  activity 
those  nerve-processes  originate  which  famish  the  ordinary  physi- 
cal conditions  of  sensation.  Hence  the  popular  classification 
leading  to  the  ^i;^  senses  of  smell,  taste,  hearing,  sight,  and  touch 
— or  sensations  of  the  nose,  mouth,  ear,  eye,  and  skin  (especially 
of  the  hand  in  active  touch).  Even  in  such  imperfect  and  pre- 
liminary  classification,  however,  two  things  of  importance  must 
be  recognized.  First,  the  combined  activity  of  several  of  these 
organs  results  in  the  simultaneous  production  of  several  kinds 
of  sensation  which  fuse  together  in  the  total  result  ascribed  to 
each  organ.  This  is  always  the  case  with  two  or  more  organs 
whose  activity  is  excited  in  close  local  or  temporal  connection. 
For  example,  a  large  part  of  the  **  taste  "  of  sapid  substances  re- 
ceived into  the  mouth  is  really  smell  (is  due  to  activity  of  ihe 
adjoining  nasal  organ);  and  in  many  instances,  tactual  and  mus- 
cular sensations  form  no  unimportant  factor  of  our  ''  sensation- 
complexes '*  referred  to  taste.  In  particular  what  we  see,  re- 
garded merely  as  sensations  received  through  activity  of  the  eye, 
is  far  more  than  mere  light  and  color.  Here  again,  tactual  and 
muscular  sensations  blend  with  those  sensations  which  are  more 
obviously  ascribed  to  the  visual  organ.  But,  second,  modem 
psychology — especially  in  the  interests  of  a  satisfactory  theory  of 
perception  by  the  senses— finds  it  necessary  to  extend  the  pop- 
ular classification,  even  while  keeping  it  upon  a  similar  basis. 
This  is  done  by  recognizing  fundamental  distinctions  in  the  sen- 
sations ascribed  to  the  skin ;  and  also  by  adding  at  least  two 
other  classes  of  sensations  orginating  in  activity  of  organs  not 
recognized  by  the  popular  division.  Thus  we  have  sensations 
of  temperature,  of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  joints. 

The  Causes  of  the  different  Classes  of  Sensations,  so  far  as 
we  can  discover  them  at  all,  are  partly  physical  and  physiologi- 
cal, partly  psychical.  So  far  as  they  belong  to  the  former  order 
they  are  (1)  the  physical  constitution  of  the  organ,  which  enables 
it  to  transmit  and  modify  appropriately  some  particular  kind  of 
physical  stimulus  (light,  sound,  heat,  mechanical  pressure, 
chemical  changes,  etc.) ;  (2)  the  histological  structure  and  pecul- 
iar physiological  function  of  the  truly  nervous  parts  of  the  pe- 
ripheral organ — ^which  parts  receive  the  modified  stimulus  and 
convert  it  iuto  a  nervous  process,  a  nerve-commotion,  that  origi- 
nates in  the  end-organs  and  is  capable  of  propagation  along  the 
nerve-tracts  to  the  central  organs;  and  (3)  the  histological 
stracture  and  peculiar  physiological  function  of  the  centrsJ  or- 
gans, which  receive  the  incoming  nerve-processes  and  pro- 
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foondly  modify  them,  by  central  processes  of  elaborating,  inhi- 
biting, combining,  adjusting,  etc.  It  is,  then,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  to  the  differing  processes  in  the  brain  that  we  must 
look  for  the  firwl  physiological  explanation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sensation. 

The  psychical  causes  of  the  different  kinds  of  sensation  are 
to  be  found  in  mental  habit,  yarying  distribution  of  attention, 
acuteness  of  the  power  of  discriminating  judgment,  etc.  But 
below  and  behind  all  kinds  of  explanations  stands  the  unex- 
plained. In  our  attempts  to  give  causes  for  the  different  kinds 
of  sensations  we  soon  came  upon  idtimate  facts,  for  which  no 
cause  can  be  given.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  certain  nerve-proc- 
esses, the  nature  of  which  we  can  guess  at  with  more  or  less  con- 
fidence, take  place  in  the  brain  center  X,  the  sensations  8  (A)^ 
which  we  call  **  auditory,"  arise  in  consciousness  and  ran  through 
a  series  of  changes,  such  as  8  (A)^  S  (A)«  S  (A),«  etc.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  when  other,  presumably  different,  nerve-proc- 
esses arise  in  another  brain-center  J",  the  totally  different  sen- 
sations 8  ( V)^  which  we  call  "  visual,"  arise  in  consciousness 
and  run  through  a  series  of  changes,  such  ba  8  (  VJa,  8  (  V)P, 
^  (  ^r>  ©tc.  But  why  nerve-processes  of  the  order  X^  in  one 
cerebral  center,  should  give  rise  to  the  kind  of  sensations, 
8  (A)^  and  its  peculiar  series,  and  nerve-processes  of  the  order 
Y,  in  another  cerebral  center,  should  give  rise  to  another  kind 
of  sensation,  8  (  V),  and  its  peculiar  series ;  why  also  cerebral 
processes  should  give  rise  to  psychical  processes  of  sensation, 
at  all — ^these  are  questions  about  the  answer  to  which  we,  at 
present,  know  nothing  whatever ;  nor  does  it  seem  in  the  least 
degree  likely  that  we  shall  ever  know  the  answers  to  questions 
like  these. 

{ 5.  It  should  be  understood  in  this  oomieotion,  in  a  preliminazj  way, 
that  the  different  sensations  stand  in  vety  different  relations  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sensation-experience.  In  the  origin  and  growth  of  this  form  of 
mental  life,  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  fundamental  and  nni- 
versallj  present.  Biology  is  accustomed  to  refer  this  fact  to  the  character 
of  the  evolution  of  animal  species.  And  certain  it  is  that  some  kind  of  sen- 
sitive integnment  responding  to  external  stimuli  (an  ectosarc^  or  rudimentary 
skin)  belongs  to  the  veiy  lowest  kinds  of  animal  and  psychical  life.  In  that 
line  of  development  in  which  man  belongs,  a  muscular  system,  under  the 
responsive  control  of  will  and  by  its  activity  completing  the  triple  action 
of  the  reflex  mechanism,  seems  equally  indispensable.  Presumably,  the 
human  embryo  begins  its  conscious  life,  its  first  rudimentary  organization 
of  sense-experience,  upon  a  basis  of  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  only. 
That  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  are  evoked  by  the  activity  of  all  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  that  they  enter,  in  an  important  way,  into  the  complex 
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resultant  of  the  actiyity  of  these  organs,  will  be  made  perfectly  clear  bj 
sabsequent  diacnssion  of  the  origin  and  development  of  peroeptiye  facnltj. 

{  6.  In  the  case  of  man,  and  of  all  highly  organized  animals,  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  end-organs  of  sense— especially  of  the  eye  and  ear—has  a  me- 
chanical significance  only.  That  is  to  say,  the  sense-organ  is  chiefly  an  in- 
genious contrivance  for  modifying  the  external  stimnlns,  and  for  conveying 
it  to  the  nerve-elements  in  such  manner  as  to  excite  them  to  their  peculiar 
nervous  function.  Biologically  considered,  the  end-organs  {epidnmiis  and 
most  important  parts  of  the  special  organs  of  sense)  develop  from  the  same 
embiyonic  layer  ('*epiblast**)  from  which  come  the  central  organs  of  the 
nervous  system.  With  respect  to  its  minute  structure  and  function,  eveiy 
organ  of  sense  may  be  considered  as  a  special  modification  of  the  superficiid 
cells,  adapting  them  to  the  different  kinds  of  stimuli  Every  such  organ, 
therefore,  looks  both  outward  and  inward ;  it  is  a  '*  mediator  "  between  the 
nerve-commotion  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  various  forms  of  physical 
energy  which  are  to  be  adapted  so  as  to  excite  this  system. 

{  7.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  nerve-tracts,  which  lie  on  the  way  to 
the  higher  central  organs,  do  not  modify  the  nature  of  the  nerve-process 
which  gives  rise  to  sensations.  But  what  is  called  the  ''localization  of 
cerebral  function  "  has  shown  that  the  different  areas  of  the  brain  have  dif- 
ferent relations  to  the  different  kinds  of  our  sensation-experience.  For 
example,  the  "optic  thalami**  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  brain,  and  the 
"superior  occipital  convolutions'*  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  sustain  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  origin  and  development  of  visual  sensations.  Phys- 
iological science  is  beginning  to  connect  different  portions  of  the  general 
visual  brain-area  with  particular  portions  of  the  retinal  field.  We  know 
also  what  regions  of  the  hemispheres —namely,  those  about  the  "  Fissure  of 
Sylvius  ** — are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  impressions  that  give 
rise  to  the  sensations  of  hearing.  Nay,  more,  this  science  differences  the 
psychical  functions  employed  in  the  utterance  or  interpretation  of  thought 
as  expressed  in  language,  and  «*  locates  **  the  areas  chiefly  concerned  in  each 
of  these  different  psychical  functions.  Sensations  of  touch,  taste,  smell, 
and  temperature,  are  also— though,  as  yet,  with  less  of  certainty  and  exact- 
ness— ^being  "  localized."  This  is  all  to  be  understood  simply  as  pointing 
out  those  particular  regions  of  the  brain  where  the  physiological  pre-con- 
ditions or  causes  of  the  different  sensation-processes  are  fulfilled.  Sensa- 
tions themselves  remain  as  truly  psychical  and  distingmshable,  in  kind,  only 
by  a  process  of  pure  introspection  as  they  ever  were. 

Meantime,  inquixy  goes  on  as  to  thapeculicar  fuitvre  of  those  processes  in 
which  the  "  physical  basis"  of  the  different  kinds  of  sensation  is,  as  it  were, 
laid .  But  here  the  results  of  experimentation,  observation ,  and  application  of 
general  biological  facts  to  the  particular  case  of  the  human  brain,  have  re- 
sulted in  little  really  scientific  information.  We  know  far  better  than  we 
knew  twenty  years  ago  where  in  the  different  regions  of  the  brain,  some  pe- 
culiar process  called  a  "nerve-commotion"  takes  place  when  each  of  the 
different  main  classes  of  sensations  "occupies"  the  field  of  consciousness. 
But  we  know  scarcely  any  better  than  we  did  twenty  years  agojTrscue/y  what 
takes  place  in  the  different  brain -areas,  and  forms  the  common  basis  for  our 
sensation-experience.    We  do  not  know  at  all  in  what  respect  the  nerve-proc- 
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66866  oorresponding  to  eensations  of  color  differ  from  thoee  ooneepondiiig 
to  sensatioiis  of  Bound.' 

§  8.  The  realm  of  the  unexplained,  the  realm  of  mystery  consulting  in 
actual  and  acknowledged  fact,  spreads  widely  oyer  this  whole  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. The  reasons  why  my  central  narvoui  systmn  should  be  excited, 
through  the  end-organs  of  sense,  by  acoustic  waves  lying  within  a  certain 
range,  and  not  by  thoee  lying  beyond  this  range,  by  vibrations  of  luminiferous 
ether  so  many  billions  to  the  second,  and  not  by  a  smaller  or  greater  number 
of  vibrations,  by  effluvia  of  a  certain  unknown  constitution,  and  not  by  others 
of  a  different  constitution,  eta,  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  nervous  organism  itself.  But  why  /should  respond  in  one 
instance  with  the  sensation  of  red,  in  another  with  the  sensation  of  yellow, 
etc. ;  or  now  with  a  sensation  of  ab,  and  now  with  a  sensation  of  c#;  or 
should  put  forth  the  sensation  called  "  smell  of  a  rose  *'  when  I  hold  in  my 
hand  one  flower,  and  "smell  of  a  heliotrope"  when  I  approach  another 
flower--aU  this  must  be  accepted  as  inexplicable  matter  of  Uaot.  Nor  do 
the  attempts  thus  far  made  to  reduce  these  facts  to  any  system  under  the 
terms  of  **  mechanics  of  the  sensations  "  seem  at  all  likely  to  succeed.' 

Sensations  of  Smell  are  those  pecnliar  modifications  of  con- 
scionsness  which  are  the  charaoteristic  result  of  exciting  the  end- 
organs  of  the  nose.  In  general,  bodies  which  excite  these  sen- 
sations mast  give  off  some  form  of  effluvia  or  odorous  reek.  The 
stimulus  of  the  organs  is  then  applied  as  it  is  borne  to  them  in 
gaseous  form — usually  the  current  of  air — and  is  made  with  more 
or  less  force  to  pass  over  them,  almost  exclusively  in  the  act  of 
inspiration.  Smells  &re  generally  said  to  be  ''  unclassifiable  " ; 
that  is  to  say,  each  smellable  object  has  its  own  peculiar  smell, 
and  consequently  we  can  only  describe  the  smell  by  reference  to 
the  object.  We  cannot ''  sort  out "  smells  into  classes,  as  we  can 
colors  into  red,  green,  blue,  and  the  like.  Becent  investigations 
point  in  the  direction  of  a  possible  classification  of  smells  on  the 
basis  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  objects  occasioning  them. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  thus  we  should  not 
classify  the  sensations,  **  as  such."  No  symbolism,  such  as  that 
of  the  line,  the  triangle,  etc.,  is  applicable  to  the  sensations  of 
this  sense.  In  all  our  actual  experience,  however,  the  sensations 
of  smell — and  especially  when  they  are  at  aU  intense— are  fused 
with  more  or  less  wide-spreading  tactual,  muscular,  and  organic 
sensations—the  latter  often  reaching  well  down  the  digestive 
canaL 

}  9.  More  precisely  the  end-organs  of  smell  are  certain  nervous  struct- 
ures scattered  over  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  upper  region  of  the  nasal 


1  On  an  tlMw  and  oOmt  comiBctBd  lolijeeti.  ne  ttie  anthat's  XleiiMiila  of  Flijiiolqgleal  Pi^ 
dMtocr.  pp.  1-M>> 

*  Oomp.  MDdam'a  Qnmdsflge  ttm  ezacten  P^jdMHogfe,  L,  Die  Mechanlk  der  lEmpflndimgen. 
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cavity  (the  regio  olfaciaria).  Here  the  efflavia  contained  in  the  inspired  cur- 
rent of  air  are  forced  against  the  processes  of  the  olfactory  cells  and  start  in 
them  the  nerve-commotion  which  is  propagated  along  the  oliactoty  tracts  to  the 
appropriate  lobes  of  the  brain.  That  fluids  applied  immediately  to  the  olfac- 
tory regions  cannot  be  smelled  has  been  asserted,  but  is  probably  not  strictly 
true.  Gold  fish,  it  is  said,  will  not  touch  eggs  when  saturated  with  olive-oil 
or  asafoBtida.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  sensations,  proper,  can  be 
excited  by  electrical  stimulation.  Subjective  sensations  of  smell— some- 
times symptomatic  of  oncoming  insanity — are  possible ;  and  inability  to 
smell  may  be  due  either  to  the  condition  of  the  end-organ  (as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  "  loss  of  smell,"  with  a  *'  cold  '*),  or  to  atrophy  of  the  connect- 
ing nerves  and  brain-center.* 

Since  the  interesting  discovery  of  Bomieu,  in  1756,  that  very  small  bits 
of  camphor  on  the  surface  of  water  have  a  curious  rotary  motion,  the  same 
phenomenon  has  been  noticed  by  a  number  of  observers  in  several  hundred 
odorous  substances  of  either  vegetable  or  animal  structure.  This,  of  course, 
strengthens  the  belief  that  the  stimulus  of  smell  is  thrown  off  from  these 
substances  in  the  form  of  invisible  and  imponderable  particles.  If  paper  be 
tied  in  front  of  the  nostrils  of  dogs,  they  cannot  "  track  '*  game  or  follow 
their  masters  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  difficulty  of  classifying  smells,  chemically,  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  chemists  dLffer  much  concerning  the  smell  of  the  same  substances. 
Moreover,  only  a  few  of  the  elements  have  any  characteristic  smell ;  and, 
perhaps,  not  these  when  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  It  is  said  that  artificial 
perfumes  are,  in  general,  binary  and  tertiary  compounds,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  diminishes  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
equivalents  of  carbon.'  Products  less  rich  in  hydrogen  form  an  **  aromatic 
series."  On  the  other  hand,  substances  not  analogous  in  chemical  composition 
are  sometimes  alike  in  smell.  Thus,  vapor  of  arsenic  smells  like  garlic  ;  and 
triturated  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  give  off  an  odor  of  violets. 

In  general,  this  lowest,  most  animal,  least  intellectual  of  the  sensations  is 
peculiarly  baffling  of  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  terms  of  science.  In  the 
developed  and  cultivated  human  species,  smell  has  come  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  nature  of  an  sesthetioal  advantage  or  affliction,  rather  than  a 
means  of  accurate  knowledge.  But  in  the  lower  and  less  cultivated  phases 
of  animal  life  it,  by  the  prompt  and  accurate  information  it  furnishes,  serves 
as  a  most  important  factor  in  the  preservation,  propagation,  and  evolution 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  species. 

Our  scientific  knowledge  of  Sensations  of  Taste  is  somewhat 
more  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  exhibited  than  that  of  the  ol- 
factory sensations.  The  organ  by  whose  activity  these  sensa- 
tions are  occasioned  is  the  tongue  and — at  least  in  some  cases — 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  soft  palate.    In  general,  only  fluid 

1  See  the  groands  on  which  Aronsohn  disputes  the  accepted  ocmclnsions  of  Weber  and  others. 
Archly  f.  Anat  n.  Physiol.,  1886,  pp.  8S1-07. 

*  See  Dr.  Donaldson,  on  the  brain  of  Lanra  Bridgmaii.  repzinfted  from  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology. 

*  See  M.  Henry  :   Les  Odenrs,  etc.    Paris,  18M. 
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bodies,  or  such  as  are  to  some  degree  solubt'o; -excite  the  end- 
organs  of  taste.  All  gustatory  sensations  ar^/pn  accotint  of  the 
very  organic  activity  on  which  they  are  dependeidj  |fO}I]ittpted 
with  sensations  of  smell,  touch,  muscular  sensations,  andr^j^ganic 
sensations  arising  from  irritation  of  different  depths  of  the  dige»- , 
tive  canaL  The  application  of  the  gustatory  stimulus  is  ordinarily  * 
made  by  pressing  it  against  the  end-organs,  after  it  has  been 
rendered  fluid  in  the  saliya  or  in  some  other  menstruum.  What 
it  is  in  tastable  substances  which  enables  them  to  excite  the 
different  kinds  of  tastes  is  quite  unknown ;  investigationy  how- 
ever, seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of  connecting  their  gusta- 
tory character  with  their  chemical  constitution. 

The  four  principal  kinds  of  taste  usually  recognized  are  the 
sweety  the  bitter,  the  salt,  and  the  sour.  To  these  Wundt  would 
add  the  alkaline  and  the  metallic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  "  tastes  "  of  gustable  substances  with  which  our  daily  ex- 
perience makes  us  familiar  are  compounds ;  many  of  these  com- 
pounds may  be  regarded  as  resolvable  into  these  six  so-called 
simple  tastes.  The  peculiar  "shading"  of  sensation  which  a 
large  number  of  substances  produce,  when  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  is  due  to  the  smell  they  excite.  Yet  we  agree  with  those 
who  deny  that  all  kinds  of  taste,  even  after  abstracting  the  sen- 
sations of  smell  with  which  they  are  fused,  can  be  brought  under 
these  six  classes.  The  number  of  kinds  of  taste  is  thus  some- 
what indefinite ;  although  gustatory  sensations  lend  themselves 
to  classification  much  better  than  do  the  kindred  sensations  of 
smelL 

{  10.  The  spedal  end-organs  of  taste  are  certain  *' gustatory  flasks"  or 
"bulbs"  contained  in  papiUtE  that  are  scattered  over  the  regions  already 
mentioned.  1  Gustable  substances  when  brought  near  these  papillae  excite 
secretion  of  the  glands  whioh  serves  for  continual  cleansing  of  the  papillaa 
and  for  washing  away  the  dissolved  substances.  The  question  whether 
tastable  substances  excite  the  same  sensations  when  applied  to  difilerent  parts 
of  the  tongue  has  been  made  a  subject  of  much  experiment ;  it  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Many  seem  to  taste  sweet  and  sour  chiefly 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  bitter  and  alkaline  with  its  roots.'  A  certain  de- 
rivative of  saccharine  was  found  to  produce  sensations  of  bitter  when  applied 
to  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  of  sweet  when  applied  to  the  tip  and  bor- 
ders of  the  anterior  half.* 

1  The  Tranaactloiis  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes  at  Cracow,  1888  (see  Oentralblatt  f.  Fliyalol. 
No.  IS)  report  that  a  patient,  whose  whole  tongiie  had  been  remored,  retained  some  taste  caused  by 
touching  the  back  of  the  throat  or  the  mncns  of  the  stomp. 

■See,  howerer,  Bfttmeyer's  experiments  (Qeschmacksprflfangen,  CKMtlngen.  1885),  which  ccn- 
chided  that  the  root  loses  its  perception  of  taste  least  roadily  under  drags,  and  retains  the  power  to 
taste  bitter  best  of  all. 

*  Studies  from  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  TTnlTersity,  Jmie,  1887. 
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Some  expeiimoDi^.lv^Te  olaimed  that  th«(f  oonld  tasto  peifeotlj  dij 
gases ;  or  th»l  me«]ilgiio&l  excitation  by  robbing,  prsMiag,  or  pricking,  excit- 
ed gnstatcMu  sensations.  Both  claims  are  donbtf ol.  On  flw  other  hand,  elec- 
trioaX*Blf|A^^o^  ^^  ^^®  diflferent  areas  of  the  tongne  does  «eem  to  cause 
.  /  *•  s^pis^Dns  of  taste.  It  has  been  olaimed  hj  Haycraft  {Brain,  July,  1887)  that 
«:  *r\ testable  bodies  are  snironnded  hj  an  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  of  tfttafcing 
*•   *    matter;  and  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sensation  aroused  depeaJa 
upon  the  pitch  and  complexity  of  these  vibrations.    MoreoTer,  all  the  solu- 
ble chlorides  are  said  to  haye  a  salt-like  taste ;  and  this  becomes  more  saline 
and  develops  into  a  bitter  with  the  higher  members  of  the  group.  But  the 
carbon  compounds  have  in  general  an  acid  taste;  and  many  sweet  sub- 
stances are  alcoholic  bodies  and  contain  the  radical  OHs  OH.    Hence  we  are 
led  to  the  theory  that  similar  sapid  compounds  vibrate  in  similar  complex 
ways,  and  thus  occasion  sioiilar  sensation-complexes  of  taste.    About  all 
this,  however,  we  are  still  much  in  the  dark. 

J  11.  It  is  altogether  too  customary  with  psychologists  to  assume  that  all 
sensations  of  taste  may  be  regarded  as  resultants  of  the  fusion  of  a  few  kinds 
of  sensation  of  this  sense  with  one  another  and  with  the  indefinite  kinds  of 
sensation  belonging  under  the  sense  of  smelL  On  the  contraxy,  Horwicz  ^ 
holds  that  a  large  number  of  gustatory  sensations — ^for  example,  like  the 
taste  of  meat,  milk,  coffee,  etc.— cannot  be  explained  in  this  way.  In  this 
opinion  we  believe  him  to  be  correct,  as  against  the  somewhat  widely  ac- 
cepted classification  of  other  psychologists. 

Sensations  of  Sound  are  those  peculiar  modifications  of  our 
sense-consciousness  which  arise  when  the  auditory  nerve  is  irri- 
tated through  acoustic  waves  striking'  upon  the  ear.  This  whole 
organ  is  composed  of  three  easily  distinguishable  parts,  which 
are  called  respectively,  the  outer,  the  middle,  and  the  inner  ear. 
All  of  the  two  former,  and  a  large  part  of  the  latter  portions  of 
the  auditory  organ  are  serviceable  only  in  a  mechanical  way. 
They  serve,  that  is,  to  transmit  the  acoustic  excitement  while  re- 
ducing it  from  waves  in  the  air,  which  have  a  small  intensity  and 
a  great  amplitude,  to  waves  in  the  fluids  of  the  inner  ear,  which 
have  a  comparatively  high  intensity  but  exceedingly  small  am- 
plitude. The  inner  ear  in  which  the  specific  end-organs  of 
sound  are  situated,  is  a  very  minute  structure,  but  even  more 
complicated  and  wonderful  than  the  eye.  Besides  those  sensa- 
tions which  originate  in  stimulus  from  the  surrounding  air, 
"  entotic  *'  sounds  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  These  are  due  to 
changes  going  on  within  our  ovm  body,  vibrations  from  which 
are  propagated  to  the  end>organs  of  the  inner  ear,  for  the  most 
part  through  the  middle  ear.  Among  them  may  be  instanced 
the  sound  of  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  crackling  noise  some- 
times produced  by  yawning,  the  ringing  in  the  ears  when  we 

1  PoycholoKiBche  AiudyBen,  iU.,  p.  M  f . 
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have  taken  quinine,  the  soft  murmnr  of  onr  own  respiration,  or 
the  low  musical  tone  heard  when  we  press  onr  fingers  in  our 
ears  and  set  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  to  Tibrating  intensely. 

All  sounds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — tones^  or  musi- 
cal sounds,  and  noises.  The  two  are,  indeed,  apt  to  be  blended  in 
all  our  ordinary  experience  with  sounds.  Few  players,  if  any,  on 
the  Tiolin  produce  a  perfectly  pure  note,  free  from  all  admizkire 
of  scraping  noise ;  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
ax  "  rings  "  in  a  semi-musical  way,  when  it  strikes  iiie  tree,  and 
even  the  slamming  door  awakens  and  absorbs  musical  tones. 
The  question,  whether  one  part  of  the  inner  ear  (the  "  vesti- 
bule") is  the  specific  organ  of  noise«  imd  another  part  (the 
"cochlea")  the  specific  organ  ol  vinsical  tones,  was  for  some 
time  answered  affirmatively.  And  there  is  much  in  the  structure 
of  the  two,  especially  of  the  cochlea  with  its  obvious  arrange- 
ments for  acouratn  analysis  and  for  a  "scale"  of  sensations, 
which  la»on  this  view.  Since,  however,  we  can  get  musical 
iamoA  by  repeating  noises, — e.g.^  exploding  soap-bubbles  of  hy- 
drogen, or  forcing  a  stopper  out  of  lead  pipes  of  different 
lengths,  etc. — some  investigators  have  recently  been  led  to  ar- 
gue that  we  hear  tones  and  noises  with  the  same  organ.^  More- 
over, a  series  of  short,  sharp  noises  like  a  watchman's  rattle 
can  be  made  as  many  as  six  hundred  times  a  second,  without 
producing  a  note,  if  only  all  extra  accompanying  sounds  are 
dampened.  The  two  classes  of  sounds  can  thus  be  made  to  pass 
into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations. 

The  musical  sounds  of  our  ordinary  experience  are  themselves 
compound—"  sensation-complexes  "  resulting  from  a  fusion  of 
simple  sensations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
without  specially  trained  powers  of  analysis.  They  are  termed 
"  clangs  *'  by  the  German  psychologists.  They  have  the  quality 
called  "pitch,*'  and  are  capable  of  being  arranged  in  a  scale, 
according  to  the  character  of  a  so-called  "  fundamental "  tone, 
the  lower  (in  the  scale)  and  stronger  one  of  the  sensations  of  mu- 
sical sound  which  are  fused  in  each  particular  "  clang."  They 
are  also  said  to  have  "  timbre,"  which  is  the  peculiar  mixture  of 
quality  dependent  upon  the  number,  relative  intensity,  and  pitch 
of  simple  tones  which  fuse  in  the  compound  tone.  It  is  by  its 
timbre  that  the  note  a',  when  sounded  on  the  piano,  differs  from 
the  same  note  when  sounded  on  the  violin  or  by  some  human 
voice. 

The  pitch  of  tones  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  periodic 


1  So  Sner  eoncliided  In  1BT«>  and  Bracke  haa  reoenlly  oonflmied  tiM  view.    (Sao  Wlen. 
Sftagalv.,  8d  Abtb.,  1884.) 
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vibrations  (the  number  in  a  given  unit  of  time)  which  occasions 
them;  or — what  is  the  same  thing — upon  the  length  of  their 
aconstic  waves.  Objectively  considered,  tones  and  noises  differ 
in  that  the  former  result  from  a  periodic  regularity  of  stimula- 
tion ;  while  such  periodicity  is  wanting  to  the  stimulation  which 
occasions  sensations  of  noise.  Subjectively  considered,  the  pe- 
culiar quality  of  tones  is  in  the  pleasant  modification  of  con- 
sciousness connected  with  the  variations  in  their  pitch  and  tim- 
bre. The  sub-classes  of  tones  are  derived  from  this  quality  of 
timbre  which  all  musical  clangs  possess ;  and  it  is  the  posses- 
sion of  this  quality  which  makes  it  possible  to  arrange  the  tones 
in  musical  **  scales  "  where  each  tone  has  its  appropriate  place 
relative  to  other  contiguous  or  remote  tones.  But  noises,  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  tones  which  blend  with  them,  la^k  this 
peculiar  pleasant  feeling ;  cannot  be  arranged  in  scales  accord- 
ing to  timbre  but  only  according  to  intensity ;  and  must  be  clas- 
sified, if  at  aU,  as  "  crashing,"  '*  crackling,"  '*  hissing,'*  or  those 
very  disagreeable  "  beats  "  which  disturb  the  purity  of  musical 
tones. 

J  12.  The  inner  ear,  to  whioh  the  branohes  of  the  anditoiy  nerve  are  dia- 
tributed  and  in  whioh  the  nervous  end-organa  of  hearing  are  situated,  oon- 
sists  of  two  portions  (the  "cochlea"  and  the  " vestibule,"  with  the  latter 
of  which  the  "semicircular  canals  "  may  be  considered  as  one).  The  gene- 
ral problem  which  this  organ  has  to  solve  may  be  said  to  be  a  "  problem  in 
analysis.*'  In  that  most  complicated  portion  of  the  cochlea,  called  the 
"  organ  of  Oorti,"  some  three  thousand  fibers  are  arranged  in  rows  upon  a 
membrane,  somewhat  like  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte.  Now  if  these  are  dis- 
tributed over  seven  octaves  we  have  about  thirty-three  for  each  semitone. 
Helmholtz,  therefore,  suggested  that  these  rods  are  the  organs  of  musical 
sound.  But  the  "rods  of  Gorti"  do  not  seem  well  adapted  to  vibrate; 
and  birds  which  do  not  have  them,  are  capable  of  appreciating  musical  tones. 
Hensen  has  shown  that  the  membrane  (called  '*  basilar  ")  on  which  the  rods 
are  set  is  itself  graded  to  pitch ;  its  individual  radii  may  therefore  act  like 
stretched  strings  to  respond  to  the  different  tones,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  Still  more  recent  investigations  >  have  led  to  the  view  that  certain 
exceedingly  minute  arches,  in  the  organ  of  Gorti,  which  at  the  base  of  the 
cochlea  are  small  and  little  spread,  and  at  the  upper  end  are  larger  and 
much  spread,  vibrate  to  the  strings  of  the  membrane,  like  the  sounding- 
board  of  a  piano  to  its  different  strings.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  cochlea 
is  equipi)ed  with  a  mechanism  for  analysis,  although  the  precise  action  of 
this  mechanism  is  not  yet  perfectly  understood.  Still  further,  since  we  can 
hear  some  five  hundred  or  more  times  in  a  second  (the  crackle  of  electric 
sparks  with  an  interval  of  2  a-),  an  apparatus  for  promptly  "damping"  the 
sound  must  be  provided  in  the  ear. 

2  13.  The  sub-classification  of  musical  sounds,  or  the  arrangement  of  the 

1  See  the  reeearcheB  of  Dr.  C.  BrQckner,  Virchow's  Archiv.  cxIt.,  Heft  S. 
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great  yarietj  of  tones  discerDibly  different  as  respects  quality,  requires,  of 
coarse,  more  or  less  of  trained  appreciation  of  differences  and  habitual  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  discrimination  upon  one  general  form  of  sense-experi- 
ence. It  is  matter  of  fact,  however,  that  all  adults  who  are  not  tone-deaf 
seem  to  haye  some  power  of  judging  differences  of  quality  in  pitch,  purely 
as  such.  The  number  of  quaUtatiyely  unlike  sensations  of  musical  sound 
of  which  each  indiyidual  is  capable  is  determined  by  this  power.  Such 
judgment  is,  without  doubt,  ordinarily  much  assisted  by  an  appeal  to  other 
sensations— muscular,  tactual,  eyen  visual — which  blend  in  our  sense-ex- 
perience with  sensations  of  musical  sound.  We  imagine  how  we  should 
sound  the  note  by  lifting  up  or  depressing  the  larynx  and  other  organs  of 
vocalization.  But  even  Jenny  Lind  could  with  difficulty  sing  in  quarter 
tones ;  while  ordinary  discrimination  of  kinds  of  pitch  and  timbre  goes 
further  than  this,  and  the  discrimination  of  trained  musicians  far  exceeds 
these  limits.  Here,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  general  principle  is :  Sensa* 
tions  cannot  be  discrimincUed  as  different  which  have  not  been  heard  as  different. 
The  natural  way  to  arrange  a  so-called  "  musical  scale  "  is  as  follows : 
Given  two  tones,  as  m  and  n,  which  are  separated  by  a  plainly  discernible 
interval  (that  is,  are  known  to  be  considerably  unlike  in  kind),  one  is 
required  to  put  another  tone  in  between  them.  Between  this  newly  placed 
tone — ^we  will  say,  m'  or  n'  — and  either  m  or  n,  one  is  now  required  to 
place  another  tone  discemibly  different  in  kind;  and  so  on  until  a  limit 
is  reached.  This  natural  and  inevitable  way  of  arranging  our  sensations 
of  musical  sound  may  be  pictorially  represented  by  different  positions,  as- 
signed to  the  different  so-called  "  notes,"  along  an  uninterrupted  stitdght 
line  ;  or— as  in  writing  music — on  and  between  the  *'  bars "  of  modem 
musical  symbolism.  Unlike  our  experience  with  colors,  we  find  in  musical 
sounds  only  one  way  of  getting  at  the  position  of  any  particular  member  of 
the  scale ;  that  is,  we  must  slide  along  in  the  one  direction  of  the  scale. 
Whereas  there  are  two  ways  of  going  from  blue  to  yellow  (f.0.,  through  blue- 
green  and  green,  or  through  violet,  red,  and  orange),  there  is  only  one  way 
of  going  from  a'  to  a'\  or  from  c4^  to  &b  in  the  same  octave.  We  speak  then, 
in  some  sort  according  to  their  very  nature,  when  we  regard  our  various 
kinds  of  sensations  of  tone  as  constituting  a  series,  constant  and  yet  indefi- 
nite, as  respects  both  its  upper  and  its  lower  limits,  and  also  as  respects  the 
differences  discernible  by  different  individuals  between  the  contiguous  mem- 
bers of  the  series. 

Sensations  of  Light  and  Color  are  the  characteristic  modifi- 
cations of  consciousness  occasioned  by  stimulating  the  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve  within  the  ball  of  the  eye.  The  organ  of 
vision  is  itself  largely  a  mechanical  contrivance  adapted  to  trans- 
mit and  modify  the  waves  of  light  so  that  they  may  serve  as 
proper  excitants  of  the  true  nervous  end-organs  of  sight.  The 
primary  problem  for  this  organ  is  the  formation  of  an  "  image  " 
upon  the  retina.  In  terms  of  mechanics,  then,  we  may  describe 
the  eye  as  a  water  camera  obscura,  with  a  self-adjusting  lens,  and 
a  concave,  sensitive  membrane  as  a  screen  on  which  the  image  is 
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formed.  The  formation  of  the  image  is  accomplished  by  carry- 
ing the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  external  object  through 
a  series  of  refracting  media  and  bringing  them  to  a  focus  on 
the  screen.  The  rays  of  light  do  not,  howeyer,  immediately 
excite  the  fibrils  of  the  optic  nenre  as  these  fibrils  are  spread 
over  the  front  part  of  the  retina.  They  pass  through  the  front 
layers  of  the  retina,  and  produce  upon  the  back  part  of  this  mem- 
brane certain  obscure  photo-chemical  changes ;  it  is  these  photo- 
chemical changes  which  are  the  more  immediate  excitants  of  the 
nervous  elements  of  the  organ  (the  "  rods "  and  "  cones,"  and 
through  them  the  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers,  of  the  retina). 

In  all  ordinary  sense-experience  with  the  eye,  sensations  of 
light  and  color  are  blended  together.  Or,  to  speak  popularly, 
every  particular  color  is  more  or  less  bright  and  pure ;  and  all 
degrees  of  brightness  and  purity  have  some  particular  color- 
tone.  Pure  grays,  or  admixtures  of  white  and  black  that  are  not 
colored  with  any  yellow,  red,  blue,  etc.,  are  rarely  or  never  seen 
in  ordinary  vision.  In  order,  however,  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  sensations  of  light  and  sensations  of  color,  we  may  pre- 
pmte  a  agriea  of  aeaae-axperieiioaB  onnaiiionod  bj  biiiwiiBg^Kbr- 
ent  areas  of  pure  black  and  pure  white  on  rapidly  revolving 
disks,  when  looked  at  in  perfectly  white  light ;  or  we  may  try  to 
abstract  attention  from  the  brightness  of  the  colors  as  we  focus 
attention  upon  the  different  shades  of  the  same  color,  or  run 
through  in  their  natural  succession  the  color-tones  of  the  spec- 
trum. To  account  for  these  two  different  but  blended  kinds  of 
sensations  through  the  eye  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ear, 
refer  to  different  separable  portions  of  the  one  organ.  Both 
kinds  of  sensation  originate  through  excitation  of  every  portion 
of  the  retinal  area.  The  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  ac- 
count for  this  difference  in  our  visual  sensations  by  conjectured 
differences  in  the  processes  in  which  the  two  kinds  of  excitement 
consist.  And  since  sensations  of  light  vary,  in  inimsity^  all  the 
way  from  black  to  white  through  many  shades  of  gray,  and  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree  of  brightness  which  any  color 
can  have ;  while  sensations  of  color  vary  in  those  peculiarities  of 
quality  which  an  inspection  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  distin- 
guishes, a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  processes  would 
seem  to  be  clearly  marked.^    But  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this 

1  On  these  and  other  fmninds  Wnndt  has  concluded  that  In  efvy  exdtatloa  of  Che  letlna  two 
•dlffiersnt  processes  are  set  np— a  *'  chromatic  '*  (which  gi^es  as  coloMones)  and  an  **  achromatic  " 
(which  glres  as  different  degrees  of  brightness  and  darkness).  The  former  he  would  deecrfbe  aa  a 
"  mnltifonn  photo-chemical  proceae,**  which  changes  contlnnoaaly  wKh  the  wave-lengtha  of  Hght ; 
the  latter  as  a  "  nnlform  photo-chemical  process,"  which  reaches  its  tnaTtmnm  at  green  and  falla 
trff  toward  both  ends  of  the  spectnim.— Physiolog.  Psfchologle  (4th  ed.).  L,  p.  098 1 
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difference  we  cannot,  as  yet,  be  said  to  hATe  attained  acientifio 
knowledge. 

More  detailed  attempts  to  dassily  sensations  of  color  intro- 
dnce  certain  Yery  cnrioiis  relations  which  exist  among  them. 
Every  color-sensation,  among  the  many  thousand  distinguish- 
able but  similar  modifications  which  the  stimulation  of  the  ret- 
ina occasions,  appears  in  consciousness  as  an  indiyisible  unity. 
We  cannot  analyze  the  color-tones  as  we  can  the  tones  of  sound ; 
even  with  the  assistance  of  experimental  means  we  cannot  always 
bring  out  the  yarious  simpler  elements  which  combine  to  pro- 
duce them.  Yet  these  peculiar  modifications  of  consciousnesSi 
in  which  the  essence  of  the  color-sensations  consists,  can  them- 
selres  be  pioduced  by  combining  different  forms  of  stimulation. 
All  artificial  prodantion  of  colors  is  dependent  on  such  facts  as 
the  following :  When  the  wma^langths  of  the  two  colors  mixed 
vary  but  slightly  (a  few  billions  of  osdUaMons  in  a  second)  from 
each  other,  the  color  resulting  from  the  mixture  lies  between  the 
colors  mixed,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  shade  "  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two ;  and  thus  by  selecting  colors  that  lie  apart  at 
different  distances  along  the  spectrum,  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  of  color  may  be  obtained.  But  these  mixed  impres- 
sions of  color  do  not  all  differ  from  each  other ;  indeed,  the  as- 
toniBhing  and  important  fact  is  that  they  may  all  be  obtained  by 
mixture  of  a  very  small  number  of  so-called  "  fundamental  **  colors. 
The  theory,  propounded  by  Young  and  elaborated  by  Helm- 
holtz,  reduced  these  fundamental  colors  to  three  (green,  red  or 
carmine,  and  blue  or  indigo-blue) ;  it  assumed  that  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  retina  there  exist  three  kinds  of  nervous  elements,  by 
simultaneous  excitation  of  which  in  varying  proportions  all  the 
phenomena  of  color-sensations  may  be  explained.  More  recent 
investigations  have  thrown  great  doubt  over  this  theory ;  they 
have  led  to  the  assumption  of  at  least  four  fundamental  colors 
(green  and  red,  blue  and  yellow),  in  addition  to  white  and  black, 
which  are  also  to  be  considered  as  genuine  color-sensations. 
But  even  the  assumption  of  six  fundamental  colors  does  not 
serve  to  account  for  all  our  experience  with  color-sensations. 

In  our  efforts  to  classify  our  indefinitely  numerous  color-sen- 
sations, two  other  important  &cts  are  brought  out.  First,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  we  can  pass  in  either  one  of  two  opposite 
directions  by  shading  the  color-tone  from  one  color  to  another 
widely  different  color.  For  example,  if  we  pass  from  groen 
through  blue  to  indigo  and  violet,  a  tendency  to  come  around  to 
red  again  is  visible  when  we  reach  the  violet ;  but  red  can  also 
be  reached  by  proceeding  from  green  through  yellow  and  orange. 
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For  this  reason  the  proper  symbolism  of  color-sensations  is  not 
a  continnons  line  like  that  of  musical  tones,  but  a  curve  which 
shows  a  tendency  to  return  upon  itself,  or  a  triangle  with  its 
base  partly,  perhaps,  inyisible.  Second,  white  can  be  produced 
by  mixing  an  indefinite  number  of  pairs  of  colors  which  lie  at 
some  distance  from  each  other  in  the  spectrum.  Colors  which, 
by  their  admixture,  produce  white,  are  called  "  complementary  " 
to  each  other.  Neither  the  physiological  nor  the  psychological 
explanation  of  this  form  of  our  sense-experience  is  clear,  but  it 
may  be  symbolized  by  the  accompanying  scheme '  in  which  each 
color  in  either  of  the  two  concentric  circles  corresponds  to  the 
complementary  circle  of  the  other,  and  the  possibility  of  move- 
ment to  the  same  end  in  the  two  opposite  directions  is  illustrated. 

1 14.  The  parts  of  the  eye  which  are  of 
most  interest  to  the  psychological  theory  of 
vision  are  these  three — the  retina,  the  mus- 
cles which  move  the  eyeballs,  and  the  self- 
adjusting  lens.  The  sensations  occasioned 
by  the  activity  of  the  last  two  are,  of  course, 
muscular  and  tactual.  They  are  qualita- 
tively of  an  entirely  different  order  from 
the  sensations  of  light  and  color ;  and  yet 
in  all  vision  with  the  adult  eye  they  are 
oo-active  with  the  retinal  sensations;  for 
peroepiian  is  aocompHshed  only  as  the  differ- 
eni  classes  of  sensoHon-series  are  fused  ii\U> 
one  continuous  sense-experience.  In  order 
to  understand  this  fusion  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  centers  of  the  brain 
in  which  the  cerebral  control  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  is  located,  are  closely 
connected  with  those  tracts  and  areas  where  elaboration  of  the  visual  impres- 
sions takes  place.  This  local  connection  and  simultaneous  activity  are  the 
physical  basis  of  the  psychical  fusion  which  takes  place  between  the  light- 
and  color-sensations  and  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  of  the  eye. 

The  retina  is  a  wonderful  nervous  mosaic,  having  its  various  elements 
arranged  in  some  nine  or  ten  layers.  In  one  of  these  layers  a  great  multi- 
tude of  elongated  bodies  are  arranged  side  by  side,  like  rows  of  palisades, 
with  their  largest  extension  in  the  radial  direction.  These  are  called  "  rods  " 
and  *'  cones,"  and  in  the  place  of  clearest  vision  (the  ''yellow-spot"),  where 
only  cones  appear,  not  less  than  one  million  are  supposed  to  be  set  in  a 
square  -h  inch.  The  retina  of  the  eye  thus  appears  adapted  to  an  astonish- 
ingly minute  work  of  analysis,  but  of  a  different  character  from  that  per- 
formed by  the  organ  of  Corti  in  the  ear. 

While  we  are  confident  that  in  the  excitation  of  the  optic  nerve,  through 
the  rods  and  cones,  chemical  changes  in  the  pigments  of  the  eye,  under  the 
action  of  the  light  upon  them,  bear  an  important  part,  the  exact  number  of 


Fig.  1. 


1  Taken  from  Wnndt,  and  eee  my  Blements  of  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  888  f. 
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these  Tisnal  substances,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  wrought  in  them 
and  of  the  influence  they  exert  upon  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina,  are 
still  matters  of  doubt. 

Other  forms  of  stimulation  besides  light  (objective)  excite  sensations  of 
this  class.  Among  them  are  various  mechanical  and  electrical  stimuli,  such 
as  any  shock  to  the  eye  by  a  blow,  moderate  pressure  on  a  limited  area  of 
the  eyeball  by  the  finger-nail  or  by  a  blunted  stick  (the  disks  of  light  with 
darkly  colored  edges,  called  phosphenes),  or  a  weak  electrical  current  sent 
through  the  eye.  Moreover,  the  changing  blood-supply  excites  the  nervous 
elements  of  the  retina  so  that  they  are  rarely  or  never  inactive ;  and  thus  the 
most  varied  and  gorgeous  coloring  is  often  seen  with  the  eyes  closed  in  a 
darkened  room  (the  so-called  *'own  light,"  or  EigenlielU,  of  the  retina). 

215.  Sensations  of  color-tone  are  said  to  be  "pure"  or  *' saturated," 
when  they  are  free  from  all  admixture  of  other  color-tones.  Bnch  pure  colors 
can  be  obtained  only  by  use  of  the  spectrum ;  and,  speaking  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  probably  not  even  spectral  colors  are  perfectly  pure,  since  they 
can  be  made  to  appear  somewhat  brighter  by  looking  at  them  with  an  eye 
already  fatigued  by  a  complementary  color.  Some  of  the  colors  may  be  said 
to  be  "naturally"  more  bright  than  others.  On  account,  probably,  of  some 
I>eouliarity  of  the  retina,  or  of  inherited  faculty  of  discrimination,  the  green- 
yellow  of  the  spectrum  makes  most  impression  at  any  given  degree  of  objec- 
tive intensity.  According  to  one  authority,'  crimson  light  has  to  have  one 
hundred  thousand  times  more  energy  than  green,  in  order  to  give  light 
enough  to  read  by  it. 

It  is  not  quite  true  to  say,  as  is  ordinarily  said,  that  the  composite  colors 
of  our  ordinary  experience  cannot  be  analyzed  at  all  by  introspective  con- 
sciousness. To  be  sure,  they  cannot  be  analyzed  precisely  as  musical  clangs 
can.  But  then  the  analysis  performed  by  the  eye  is,  in  general,  different 
from  that  performed  by  the  ear.  One  can,  however,  distinguish  whether  a 
particular  shade  of  green  is  blue-gteen  or  yellow-green ,  and  perhaps  also  re- 
gard either  one  of  these  three  colors  as  giving  the  fundamental  color-tone  to 
the  complex  color-clang,  as  it  were.  It  would  seem  also  as  though  an  ob- 
server who  had  never  before  seen  orange,  would  detect  both  the  yellow  and 
the  red  in  the  mixture,  as  well  as  the  blue  and  the  red  which  enter  into 
violet.  I  have  never,  however,  found  any  one  who,  prior  to  experiment, 
could  tell  what  color  will  emerge  on  a  rapidly  revolving  white  disk  when 
small  sections  of  black  and  of  orange  are  intermingled  with  it  (namely, 
"seal-brown").  And  that  a  mixture  of  purple  and  green,  or  orange  and 
blue,  or  violet  and  yellow-green,  should  result  in  white,  would  seem  to  be 
quite  beyond  any  power  of  analytic  consciousness  to  predict. 

216.  The  "  Young-Helmholtz  theory  "  of  color-sensations  is  customa- 
rily spoken  of  in  England  and  this  country  as  though  it  were  established 
science.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  true.  Among  the  facts  which  mili- 
tate against  it  are  many  like  the  following :  the  more  nearly  we  can  stimu- 
late singly  the  particular  elements  of  the  retina,  the  leas  "  pure  "  is  the 
sensation  we  obtain.  But  this  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  we  should 
expect  from  the  theory.  Moreover,  red  and  green,  which  are  together— ac- 
cording to  the  theory — ^necessary  for  yellow,  appear  singly,  when  seen  on 

>  ProCenor  Lmgtej,  lee  Am.  Jooma]  of  Science,  8d  series,  xzztL.  p.  8S9. 
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the  periphery  of  the  retina,  to  be  yellow.  Nor  does  it  seem  as  though  all  the 
cases  of  color-blindness  coald  be  accounted  for  by  dropping  oat  one  kind  of 
nerve-elements,  as  the  theory  wonld  have  ns  suppose. 

Other  similar  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  theories  of  inyestiga- 
tors,  like  Hering  and  Hess,  who  advocate  at  least  three  pairs  of  fundamental 
colors  and  six  corresponding  processes.  The  more  investigation  into  this 
very  interesting  subject  progresses,  however,  the  more  apparent  do  these 
three  things  become:  (1)  The  phenomena  of  color-sensations,  psychologi- 
cally considered,  are  extremely  complex,  and  a  larger  number  of  physiologi- 
cal components  or  processes  seems  constantly  to  be  demanded  for  their 
exphuiation ;  (2)  a  great  variety  of  individual  experiences,  and  even  many 
idiosyncrasies,  have  to  be  admitted ;  and  (3)  any  particular  sensation  is  the 
lesultant  as  respects  its  quality,  of  a  number  of  ooncurrent  causes,  among 
which  the  brain-center  (and  not  the  retina  alone)  and  the  psychological 
habits  and  training  (and  not  the  quality  of  the  external  stimulus  alone) 
bear  an  important  part.  > 

The  Sensations  evoked  by  stimulating  the  Skin  are  varions ; 
and  some  of  them  are,  as  respects  quality,  exceedingly  obscure 
in  origin  and  character.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to 
the  very  important  part  which  these  sensations  bear  in  the 
growth  of  our  sense-experience.  In  this  general  organ  (the  skin 
or  membrane  which  covers  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  body  and 
lines  certain  internal  organs)  a  variety  of  specially  differen- 
tiated end-organs  is  found.  But  although  the  different  areas  of 
the  skin  have  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  particular 
forms  of  stimulation,  and  although  different  minute  spots  seem 
to  respond  to  any  form  of  stimulation  with  only  one  of  the 
several  kinds  of  skin-sensations,  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  assign 
the  different  sensations  to  the  different  forms  of  the  end-organs. 

Many  of  the  more  vague  and  obscure  sense-impressions 
derived  through  the  skin  are  exceedingly  complex.  Not  only 
do  they  result  from  the  fusion  of  qualitatively  different  sen- 
sations, but  they  also  depend  for  their  character  upon  appre- 
ciable changes  which  take  place  in  time.  This  is  true  of 
**  sensations  of  motion,"  and  of  sensations  like  those  of  "  tick- 
ling," "  thrilling,"  and  of  other  forms  of  dermal  sense-experience 
which  are  difficult  to  describe.  Two  kinds  of  sensations  are, 
however,  awakened  by  stimulation  of  this  organ  which  are  of 
perfectly  unique  and  incomparable  quality.  These  are  (1)  sen- 
sations of  pressure  and  (2)  sensations  of  temperature.    For  al- 

>  Tor  tiM  more  noent  elaborate  mevdwe  intoffae  constitatioo  ind  ezplanatlon  of  rninr  iwnM 
tfooa  see  woo.  Krles :  ArehlT  f.  Anat  n.  Flijil6l,  188S,  Appendix  ind  1S87.  Bering :  Sttagebr.  d. 
win.  Acad.,  18TS-74,  and  PflQgei'i  ArditT,  zUI.  and  zUlL  Wimdt :  Phyrfdiog.  P^jehologie 
{Wk  ed.).  L.488  f;  and  Flifioeoph.  Stadlen.  188T.  It..  Heft  8.  HeM :  AndilT  f.  Ophthalmologie, 
1800,  pp.  1-88.  Klnchmann :  PhfloeoplL  Stndlen,  1888,  ^ritf..  Heft  8 ;  and  vaHoiu  aitldea  In  theee 
and  other  limllar  periodicale. 
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thongh—fls  we  aie  aoenstomed  to  say— we  can  **feel,**  in  ike 
same  state  of  consciousness,  the  same  thing  to  be  both  smooth  or 
rough  and  warm  or  cold,  the  sensations,  on  the  basis  of  which  we 
know  the  former  qualities,  €U  sengatians,  in  no  respect  resemble 
the  sensations  on  the  basis  of  which  we  know  the  latter  quali- 
ties. Moreover,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of 
modem  psycho-physical  discoveries  shows  that  all  the  areas  of 
the  skin  have  a  lai^^r  or  smaller  nnmber  of  both  "  pressure- 
spots  *'  and  "  temperatore-spots."  It  also  seems  probable  that 
the  entire  nervous  mechanism  concerned  in  touch  is  more  or  less 
distinct  from  that  concerned  in  temperature.  But  whether  the- 
histological  and  physiological  distinction  can  be  clearly  estab- 
lished or  not,  the  psychical  distinction  between  pressure  and 
temperature  is  perfectly  clear. 

While,  however,  the  analysis  which  discriminating  conscious- 
ness can  make  divides  clearly  between  sensations  of  pressure  and 
sensations  of  temperature,  within  each  of  these  classes  differ- 
ences of  intensity  rather  than  differences  of  kind  are  most  easily 
distinguished.  Further  analysis  does  reveal,  however,  two  wholly 
different  kinds  of  temperature-sensations — ^namely,  sensations, 
of  heat,  and  sensations  of  cold.  If  physics  considers  "  cold  *'  and 
'^heat*'  as  mere  matter  of  ''degrees/'  physiology  and  psychol- 
ogy regard  them  as  wholly  distinct  in  kind.  Whether  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  each  of  these  two  temperature-sensations  are- 
not  also  qualitatively  unlike  may,  perhaps,  admit,  of  doubt.  In 
our  judgment  consciousness  gives  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  But  that  different  light-pressure  sensations  differ  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  degree,  is  a  fact  of  indispensable  importance^ 
for  the  entire  theory  of  perception  by  the  senses. 

{ 17.  Histology  Bhoms  that  the  aenaoiy  nerrefl  which  are  diatribntad 
to  Uie  skin  terminate  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  in  fkee  end-fibrils  or  in 
special  stmotores  called  "  tactile  oorpaaoles  "  or  "  end-bnlbs."  The  dilFerent 
varieties  of  these  stractnres  ("oorpnsoles  of  Pacini,  **  "end-bnlbs  of 
Kranse,'*  **  corpuscles  of  Wagner  '0  are  essentially  alike ;  they  are  capsules, 
of  connective  tLwue  surrounding  exceedingly  minute  threads  of  nervous 
matter,  and  are  designed  to  modify  and  multiply  the  effect  of  the  stimulus 
upon  the  nerres  of  sense.  But  since  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  sensitiye, 
both  to  light  pressure  and  to  temperature,  in  aress  where  these  corpuscles 
are  not  found,  they  cannot  be  the  tofo  end-organs  of  these  sensations.  The 
fftct  that  the  special  end-organs  are  most  constant  and  numerous  in  those 
parts  of  the  body  most  employed  in  active  discriminating  touch  seems  to  in* 
dicate  tiiat  they  have  a  special  connection  with  that  form  of  mental  function. 

The  evidence  that  the  apparatus  in  the  skin  which  is  concerned  in  the^ 
production  of  these  three  kinds  of  sensation  (heat,  cold,  pressure)  differa 
for  each  of  the  three,  will  be  adduced  later  on.    It  belongs  to  physiologyi  of 
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course,  to  show  how  far  the  three  travel  by  diiFerent  paths  along  the  spinal 
cord  and  lower  regions  of  the  brain.  The  general  area  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres concerned  in  tactile  sensibility  seems,  as  we  might  expect,  to  *'  lie 
abont  and  coincide  to  some  extent "  with  the  areas  concerned  in  motor  control 
of  the  memben  of  the  body.  So-called  ''  temperature-centen"  in  the  lower 
and  higher  regions  of  the  brain  are  being  discovered.  From  the  psycholo- 
gist's point  of  view  snch  investigations  are  especially  interesting  on  account 
of  the  phenomena  of  tactile  aniesthesia  (or  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  light 
pressure)  and  of  disturbances  of  the  self-consciousness,  through  missing  or 
abnormal  sensations  of  the  skin.  Psychology  has  to  recognize  that  what  I 
am,  as  feeling  "natural/*  or  ''  strange,*'  or  **  quite  unlike  myself,"  is  to  no 
small  extent  a  question  of  changes  in  the  sensation -complexes  of  the  skin. 
So  that  the  fundamental  importance,  for  the  entire  mental  life,  of  this  oigan, 
whose  structure,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  eye  or  the  ear,  seems  so 
simple,  and  whose  intellectual  and  spiritual  uses  and  abuses  are  often  so 
little  considered,  becomes  more  and  more  obvious. 

Sensations  of  Pressure  or  light  touch  are  ordinarily  excited 
by  contact  of  the  skin  with  some  external  object ;  although,  like 
all  our  sensations,  they  may  also  be  occasioned  by  intra-organic 
changes.  In  passive,  but  more  especially  in  what  is  known  as 
"  active/'  touch  these  sensations  are  combined  with  those  arising 
through  irritation  of  the  muscles  and  joints.  Sensations  of  press- 
ure are  apt,  like  all  sensations  of  this  order,  to  be  characterized 
by  a  strong  tone  of  feeling.  Although,  in  our  adult  experience 
familiarity  and  the  superior  interest  we  take  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge,  by  touch,  of  external  objects,  make  us  overlook  the 
minuter  distinctions  in  quality,  yet  a  revival  of  discriminating 
attention  confirms  the  demands  of  the  theory  of  perception ; 
thus  we  are  able  to  say  that  sensations  of  pressure  differ  indefi- 
nitely in  quality ;  and  this  happens  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  areas  of  the  skin  by  whose  stimulation  they  are 
occasioned.  Indeed,  experiment  shows  that  clear-cut  and  defi- 
nite sensations  of  pressure  are  occasioned  only  by  exciting 
certain  minute  areas  of  the  skin — ^the  so-called  **  pressure-spots.'' 
These  pressure-spots,  although  they  are  found  all  over  the  body, 
are  differently  distributed  in  different  places ;  they  also  differ  in 
sensitiveness,  for  some  are  much  more  easily  excited  than  others. 

2 18.  Most  psychologists  have  distinguished  ncHve  touch  from  sensations 
of  pressure  as  differing  in  kind.  But  so  far  as  we  do  not  introduce  other 
sensations  connected  with  the  movement  of  the  organ,  the  difference  is  one  of 
degree  only.  If  a  fine  point  of  metal,  wood,  or  cork,  be  moved  lightly  over 
the  skin,  it  will  awaken  definite,  and  "  content-full  '*  sensations  of  pressure 
only  at  certain  minute  spots  in  any  given  area  of  the  skin.  When  sensations 
of  this  order  are  awakened  by  stimulating  the  intervening  spots,  they  may 
be  described  as  comparatively  dull,  indefinable,  *'  content-less."  ^ 
1  See  the  article  of  Goldacheider.  Arehlv  t  Anat  o.  PhyeloL,  IBSS. 
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The  anangement  of  the  pxeesuie-epois  is  in  chains,  as  it  were,  which 
ordinarily  ladiate  from  a  kind  of  oentnl  point,  and  run  in  snch  directions 
as  to  form  either  oinmlar,  longitndinal,  or  pyramidal  figores.  It  need 
4Msaroely  be  said  that  spots  of  the  higher  degrees  of  sensitiveness  are  more 
nnmerons  in  those  areas  of  the  skin  which  are  most  discriminating  in  tonch. 
The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  arrangement  of  pressure-spots  on  the 
back  and  side  of  the  first  phahmz  of  an  index  finger. 

Sensations  of  Temperature — and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  discoveries  of  mod- 
em experimental  psychology — have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  irritation  of  definite  spots  on  the 
skin.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  "  heat-spots  " 
and  ''  cold-spots  "  (or  minute  localities  of  the 
organ  that  are  sensitive  to  heat  and  not  to  i7o.s.-AmD8eiiientof 
cold,  and  conversely)  seems  demonstrable.  SSSrt**^^^^*^ 
These  "  temperatnre-spots  "  and  those  of  press- 
ure appear  never  to  be  superimposed.  They  are  not  located 
alike  on  the  symmetrical  members  of  the  same  body,  or  on  the 
corresponding  parts  of  different  individuals.  Heat-spots  are, 
on  the  whole,  less  abundant  than  cold-spots;  but  in  parts  of 
the  body  where  the  skin  is  most  sensitive  to  either  heat  or  cold, 
the  corresponding  class  of  **  spots  "  is  relatively  frequent.  Dif- 
ferent spots  of  both  kinds  have  different  degrees  of  sensitive- 
ness, according  to  the  amount  of  reaction  which  they  show  to  a 
given  amount  of  stimulus.  In  certain  minute  areas  sensations 
of  temperature  are  roused  only  by  excessive  temx>eratureB. 
The  same  object  feels  only  cool  to  one  spot,  and  ice-cold  to 
another. 

Apparently,  any  form  of  stimulation  which  excites  the  nerve- 
endings  in  the  temperature-spots  calls  out  the  appropriate  form 
of  sensation — ^whether  it  be  the  electrical  current  or  the  temper- 
ature of  a  body  in  contact,  or  changes  going  on  in  the  tissue  of 
the  skin  itself.  The  exact  manner  in  which  changes  of  temper- 
ature act  upon  the  thermic  apparatus  in  the  organ  is  not  known. 
The  theory  of  physics,  that  heat  and  cold  are  only  relative  terms 
indicative  of  different  degrees  of  one  mode  of  motion,  not  only 
does  not  explain  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  temperature- 
sensations,  but  squarely  contradicts  the  facts  to  be  explained. 
Physiologically  and  psychologically,  heat  and  cold  are  qualita- 
tively unlike  sensations.  With  the  accompaniment  of  feeling 
which  they  have,  however,  they  may  be  traced,  through  different 
degrees,  down  to  a  so-called  "  zero-point,"  or  "  point  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  "  this  means  that  no  temperature-sensation  is  called  out 
by  certain  low  degrees  of  stimulus. 
8 
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1 19.  Beoent  inyestigataoiiB  >  haire  found  the  iempentnre-apots  relatively 
iiiJBensible  to  pain  (a  needle  can  be  ran  into  them  without  being  felt),  even 
to  the  pain  of  temperature.  Mapping  out  the  different  areas  of  the  akin 
shows  that  the  spots  generally  radiate  from  centers  ooinddent  with  the  roots 
of  the  hairs,  where  snoh  appendages  are  found.  The  lines  they  form  mn  so 
as  to  cross  each  other  and  make  figures  of  various  shapes — ^triangles  with 
rounded  comers,  etc  The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  arrangement  of 
(A)  the  heat-spots  and  of  IB)  the  cold-spots  on  a  portion  of  the  palm  of 
a  left  hand. 

A  B 


Flo.  8.—. 


of  Tempwturxpoto.     A,  HeatngwlB,  and  B,  Ocdd-epoli— from  the 
palm  of  tlie  left  lumd  (GoldMheider). 


2  20.  By  the  "  zero-point "  of  any  part  of  the  skin  we  understand  that 
degree  of  objective  temperature  which  may  be  applied  to  the  part  with- 
out producing  any  sensation  of  temperature  whatever.  This  is  difficult  to 
find,  is  different  for  different  areas,  and  constantly  changing.  Some 
observers,  following  £.  H.  Weber,  have  held  that  all  rising  of  the  temper^ 
ature  of  the  skin  is  felt  as  heat,  and  all  sinking  of  its  temperature  as  cold. 
In  evidence  such  experiments  as  the  following  classical  one  are  adduced : 
If  we  immerse  the  hand  for  some  time  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  55* 
Fahr.,  and  then  put  it  into  water  of  65°  Fahr.,  the  latter  will  feel  warm  at 
first,  although  it  will  feel  cold  to  the  hand  which  retains  its  normal  temper- 
ature of  skin.  Other  investigators  hold,  with  Hering,  that  it  is  not  the  ris- 
ing or  sinking  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  but  the  being  stimulated  by 
something  whose  temperature  is  above  or  below  the  present  zero-point  of 
the  skin,  which  causes  the  thermic  apparatus  to  react  in  either  direction. 
Thus  they  would  explain  the  phenomena  of  temperature-sensations  not  only 
by  contact  with  extra-organic  objects,  but  also  by  intra-organic  changes,  such 
as  increase  and  lessening  of  the  interior  warmth  of  the  body,  etc.* 

Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  apparent  fact  that,  in  certain  cases  (of 
disease,  or  when  a  limb  is  ''asleep'*)  sensitiveness  to  heat  can  be  retained 
after  sensitiveness  to  cold  has  been  lost.  The  infinite  variety  of  psychical 
life,  and  its  physiological  conditions,  is  thus  again  seen  to  be  much  beyond 
the  power  of  physics  to  deal  with  it.     Especially  does  it  appear  that  tem- 

1  Bllz,  GoldBcheider,  Donaldson,  efc  alt ;  and  see  the  auaior*B  Etemento  of  Physiological  Psy^ 
chology  and  the  cltati<Mis  there,  p.  848  f. 

*  A  later  conjecture  is  that  the  nerres  of  temperature  end  in  different  kinds  of  tissue  which  have 
different  characteristics  of  '*  temperature  contraction.'*  Thus,  the  heat  tissues  may  he  actively  con- 
tracting when  the  cold  tissues  are  either  passiTe  or  actively  expanding,  and  v<ee  vena.  Bach  of 
these  tissues,  moreorer,  may  he  conjectured  to  have  Its  range  of  temperature  activity  •  and  each 
range  to  be  complementary  to,  and  exdnsiTe  of,  the  other.  (See  ait.  hy  Dr.  H.  Nichols.  PUloeoph.. 
nev.,  July,  18n.p.4ITf.) 
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peiatnreHsensations,  like  all  olasses  of  pBjohio  facts,  aie  inoapable  of  expla- 
oation  in  isolation  from  the  stream  of  oonsdonsness.  They  are  what  they 
are,  only  as  discriminating  attention  is  applied,  and  intellectnal  processes  of 
memory,  ideation,  contrast,  etc.,  are  admitted  into  our  explanation  of  them. 

The  fate  of  those  Sensations  which  it  is  customary  to  call 
"  Mnsoolar,"  has  been  somewhat  peculiar.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
some  psychologists  have  considered  those  modifications  of  sense- 
experience  which  are  directly  due  to  changes  in  the  muscular 
tissue  as  among  the  most  fundamental  and  influential  of  our 
entire  mental  Ufe;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  other 
modem  psychologists  who  still  persist  in  denying  the  very 
existence  of  muscular  sensations.  The  truth  is  with  neither  of 
these  extreme  views.  Nor  does  the  truth  lie  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  mvscvlar  sensations  take  their  place  in  our  mental 
life  as  factors  Uend'ed  mth  others  in  the  complex  resultant  of  the 
activity  of  all  our  sense-organs. 

That  there  are  sensory  nerves  which  stand  in  the  proper  his- 
tological relations  with  the  muscular  tissue,  to  be  excited  by  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  this  tissue,  seems  to  admit  of  little 
doubt.  Consciousness  gives  quite  clear  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  distinct  and  peculiar  modifications  of  our  sense-experience 
which  can  arise  only  in  the  activity  of  the  muscles.  The  evi- 
dence from  pathology  points  in  the  same  direction ;  for  it  shows 
that  the  loss  of  tactual  or  joint  sensations  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  loss  of  the  sensations  ordinarily  attributed  to  the 
muscles.  Experiment,  on  the  whole,  confirms  the  testimony  of 
discriminating  introspection,  and  of  pathology.  While  the 
theory  of  perception,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
"  geometrical  '*  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  almost  imperatively  de- 
mands the  admission  of  this  class  of  sensations.  Finally,  the 
most  general  biological  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  mental  life  seems  to  require  such  a  fundamental 
connection,  as  it  were,  of  the  factors  of  sensation  and  motion. 
Unless  we  "  sense,"  or — to  use  the  term  of  Bain — "  feel,"  our  own 
muscles,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  we  can  know  ourselves  as 
"  bodies,"  in  any  intelligible  meaning  of  this  word. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  there  exist  sub-classes  of  muscu- 
lar  sensations,  as  respects  their  quality,  we  find  it  more  difficult 
to  reply.  The  massiveness,  or  depth,  of  our  sense-experience 
undoubtedly  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  muscular  tissue 
either  actively  or  passively  involved.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  in- 
crease in  intensity  is  interpreted  as  a  spreading,  in  all  directions, 
of  extension.  But  how  far  this  is  due  to  changes  in  quality  of 
the  muscular  sensations  themselves  rather  than  to  changes  in 
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the  quality  of  the  accompanying  sensations  of  the  skin,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  The  influence  of  centrally  (or  in  the  brain) 
originated  modifications  of  conscioosneaSy  which  blend  with  those 
originating  in  strained  muscles  and  tightened  skin,  and  joints 
pressed  together,  and  form  the  exceedingly  complex  and  impor- 
tant **  feeling  of  effort/'  must  also  be  admitted.  It  is  a  general 
principle,  however,  that  changes  in  the  quantity  of  any  sensation 
occasion  changes  in  its  quality,  and  that  both  kinds  of  change 
are  inseparably  connected  with  our  entire  process  of  looalixing 
sensations,  whether  within  the  body  or  on  its  surface.  We  seem 
justified^  tiien^  in  holding  to  certain  rather  gross  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  musctdar  sensations  of  the  larger  masses  of  the  body. 
A  much  greater  power  of  discrimination,  both  as  resi)ects  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  muscles  of  the 
eye.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  ordinarily  notice  qualitative 
differences  in  our  muscular  sensations  are  these  three :  (1)  The 
differences  themselves  are  gross  and  less  important  for  nice  dis- 
crimination ;  (2)  these  sensations  are  ordinarily  buried  in  the 
purposeful  perception  of  the  object,  or  the  doing  of  the  work,  on 
which  the  muscles  are  employed ;  (3)  they  are  thoroughly  fused 
with  general  tactual  and  other  specific  sensations  which  are 
more  clearly  distinct  or  obtrusive  as  respects  differences  in 
quality. 

{  21.  For  a  long  time  it  was  diBpnted  whether  senaory  nerve-flbrila  aze  so 
connected  with  the  musonlar  tissue  as  that  its  contraction  or  oompzession 
can  irritate  them.  But  Sachs,  in  1874,  amionnoed  the  discovery  of  the 
apparatus  which  seemed  necessary  for  specific  moscolar  sensations.  More 
recent  investigations  have  changed  his  view  as  respects  the  precise  manner 
in  which  the  last  snbdiyisions  of  the  nerves  are  related  to  the  tissue  of  the 
muscle.  MoreoTer,  the  complex  resultant,  in  consciousness,  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  is  ordinarily  also  dependent  upon  accompanying  excita- 
tion of  nerve-endings  in  the  tendons  and  adjoining  membranes  covering  the 
bones.  But  all  this  does  not  diminish  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  muscles  also  contribute  to  our  sense-experience  J 

}  22.  We  may  bring  out  the  testimony  of  analytic  introspection  to  the 
existence  of  muscular  sensations  by  various  simple  experiments.  For  ex- 
ample, let  one  rest  as  lightly  as  possible  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  against 
some  firm  object,  and  consider  only  the  sensations  of  light  pressure  which  he 
localizes  there.  Then  let  one  slowly  increase  the  pressure  until  one  is  press- 
ing "  with  all  one's  might  **  against  the  object,  meanwhile  carefully  watching 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  stream  of  consciousness.  (1)  The  skin- 
sensations  will  expand  over  wider  and  wider  areas,  change  the  qualities  of 
their  mixture  and  their  locality,  as  they  creep  up  the  arm  and  spread  down 
the  sides  and  back.    (2)  The  sensations  of  squeezing  at  the  joints  will  be 


t  On  fbe  entire  sabject  of  tbe  mnacoltt  ■enaatlOM,  lee  Besonli :  Lei  SenMllaiii  Internea,  chap. 
vllL-riv 
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eYoked  in  the  finger,  wxist,  elbow,  and  shoulder  joints.  (8)  The  oomplez 
feeling  of  exerting  one's  self  will  grow  nntil  one's  whole  interior  strength 
and  Tory  self  seems  entering  into  the  exertion  against  the  resisting  objeot. 
Bat  (4)  oertain  sensations,  differing  from  those  attributed  to  skin  or  joints, 
will  be  discerned,  which  also  spread  np  the  arm  and  down  the  sides  and 
back,  bnt  which  seem  to  lie  mnch  deeper  than  the  skin  onder  which  thej 
are  localised.  Again,  cTexy  one  who  has  begun  gymnastic  exercise  too  sud- 
denly, or  tried  to  lift  unaccustomed  weights,  knows  how  peculiar  are  the 
sensations  evoked  which  make  him  atMir«  qf  the  existence  and  activity  of  the 
deeper  lying  and  hitherto  unused  muscular  tissues. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  moreover,  that  cutaneous  ansesthesia  and  paralysis 
of  muscular  sensibility  often  go  together,  cases  arise  where  one  occurs  and 
the  other  not.  Muscular  sensibility  is  sometimes  preserved,  as  shown  in 
the  ability  to  discriminate  weights  when  the  muscles  are  called  into  play, 
after  cutaneous  sensibility  is  lost;  and  muscular  sensibility  is  sometimes 
lost  when  cutaneous  sensibility  is  retained  or  even  increased.  M.  Beaunis 
found  that  a  singer  could  sing  almost  as  accurately  as  before,  when  the 
sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  vocal  cords  had  been 
destroyed  by  cocaine.  This  performer  must,  then,  have  guided  himself  by 
muscular  sensibility.  Lussana  found  a  patient,  who  had  lost  the  skin  en- 
tirely over  an  area  of  10  x  12  ctm.,  without  any  impairment  of  the  muscular 
sensibility  of  the  subjacent  contractile  parts. 

The  use  which  a  satisf^ustoiy  theory  of  perception  makes  of  the  muscular 
sensations  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  character,  position,  and  movements 
of  our  own  bodies  and  of  all  other  bodies  which  call  the  musdes  into  play, 
will  appear  later  on.  Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  intimate 
connection  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  use  of  the  muscles  (Mu8kel'0€fM) 
is  the  one  simple  element  out  of  which  all  psychic  processes  are  constituted 
by  repetition  and  combination. >  Another  writer'  maintains  that,  with  the 
entrance  into  consciousness  of  every  sensation  of  a  special  sense,  there  oc- 
curs a  no  less  great  throng  of  motor  sensations.  Thus  the  nerves  of  motion 
lose  their  one-sided  character  and  indirectly  take  part  in  all  our  sense-con- 
sciousness as  "  nerves  of  an  active  sense  "  {MtukeUmnea),  Tet  another 
authority '  would  have  us  believe  that,  whenever  any  sensory  impulse  stirs 
the  mind  to  perception,  a  reaction,  consisting  of  certain  involuntary  changes, 
states  of  tension,  and  tendencies,  takes  place.  In  this  way,  not  only  is  the 
organ  disposed  in  a  way  appropriate  to  the  intuition  of  Uie  object,  but  the 
character  of  the  sense-experience  is  determined. 

The  part  which  Sensations  of  the  Joints  play  in  our  sense- 
experience  has  recently  been  (sufficiently  or  even  over-much) 
insisted  upon.  These  portions  of  the  body  also  are  found  to 
have  their  necessary  equipment  of  nervous  apparatus.  With 
what  other  forms  of  sensations  (tactual  and  muscular  chiefly) 
the  articular  sensations  are  chiefly  connected  has  already  been 
explained.    Their  usefulness  as  sense-elements  in  the  perception 

>HoKWlCB:Pqrcliolog.  Aiialji6o,i.pbns.      •  Fortlage :  Bdtrlge  cor  F^fdiologle,  p.  IK. 
•bnriP^jeholoKle^lU. 
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of  the  position  and  movements  of  our  own  bodies  is  undoubted ; 
but  this  is  not  so  to  be  understood  or  explained  as  to  sacrifice  to 
them  either  the  muscular  or  the  cutaneous  sensations.  Skin, 
muscles,  and  joints,  all  three — it  is  by  sensation-complexes  aris- 
ing in  them  that,  without  sight,  we  know  how  to  orient  ourselves, 
whether  passively  or  actively,  with  reference  to  the  different 
members  of  our  body,  as  related  to  each  other  and  to  surround- 
ing objects. 

{  23.  The  osseons  extremities,  periostexiin,  ligaments^  and  synovial  mem- 
branes are  rich  in  nerves ;  and  special  end-organs  resembling  those  of  tonoh 
(<*  corpnscles  of  Pacini ")  have  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  the 
joints.  Gk)ld8oheider  *  fonnd  that,  with  the  hand  held  fast  in  a  plaster  oast, 
the  least  angular  bending  of  the  finger's  first  joint  oonld  be  perceived.  Bnt 
if  the  joint  was  rendered  aniBsthetio,  then  the  finger  most  be  bent  far  more 
to  be  perceived  than  before.  Gases  have  been  reported  where  those  suffering 
with  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility  were  very  sensitive  to  pressure  on  the 
joints ;  and  ataxic  persons  have  been  found  who  were  able  to  recognize 
slow  movements  of  the  limbs,  with  short  excursions,  if  the  movements  were 
accompanied  by  pressure  on  the  joints,  but  otherwise  not.  Oonsciousness 
confirms  pathology  and  experimentation  by  calling  attention  to  the  different 
'*  feelings'*  which  we  localize  in  the  joints,  according  as  they  are  set  tightly 
together  or  not,  and  are  bent  more  or  less  strongly  and  rapidly. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  psychologists  to  recognize  so- 
called  *'  Organic  Sensations  "  as  constituting  a  class  by  them- 
selves. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  peculiar  forms  of  sense-expe- 
rience originate  in  the  condition  and  changes  of  the  internal 
organs  (heart,  viscera,  lungs,  etc.).  These  are  not,  however,  to 
be  explained  as  involving  any  new  kinds  of  simple  sensations. 
They  are  rather  specific  combinations  of  the  simple  sense-factors 
already  examined,  and,  especially  as  characterized  by  tones  of 
feeling— mostly,  if  not  wholly,  disagreeable— due  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  stimulation  which  excites  the  sensations.  Tempera- 
ture-sensations and  sensations  of  pressure  or  of  the  muscular 
sense,  as  well  as  sensations  of  motion,  are  not  essentially  differ- 
ent when  they  originate  and  "  fuse"  in  consciousness  on  account 
of  organic  changes  lying  deep  within  the  body.  The  so-called 
"  organic  sensations  "  are  therefore  more  appropriately  referred 
to  (so  far  as  is  desirable  in  any  brief  account  of  the  mental  life) 
in  other  connections. 

Substantially  the  same  thing  is  true  of  such  so-called  sensa- 
tions as  Hunger,  Thirst,  sexual  and  other  Appetite,  Nausea, 
Repletion,  and  scores  of  other  less  well-known  but  highly  com- 

1  See  art  Ueber  Atazie  n.  Moflkelsinii :  Vertumdlongen  d.  phyaiolog.  QeaeUacb.  Berlin.  Ang^ 
1887. 
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plex  and   yet  comparatiyely  "  contentless "  and   obscurely  lo- 
calized sensations.^ 

By  introducing  different  principles  of  classification,  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  arrange  the  foregoing  kinds  of  simple  sen- 
sations according  to  a  variety  of  schemes ;  but  such  schematic 
arrangement  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  number  of 
fundamentally  different  classes.  Thus,  if  we  regard  the  amount 
of  assistance  which,  by  movement  intelligently  directed,  the 
organ  can  give  to  ^scriminating  consciousness,  we  may  divide 
into  the  following  three  classes : 

(I.)  Sight,  (n.)  Taste,  (JH.)  Hearing, 

(Active)  Touch,  Smell,  Temperature, 

Muscular  Sense.  Joint-Sensations.         (Mere)  Pressure. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  the  moving  and  active  organ  large- 
ly controls  the  amount  and  kind  of  sensation  which  can  be  dis- 
criminated ;  in  the  second  it  does  this  to  a  less  degree,  and  the 
passive  character  of  the  sensations  produced  becomes  more  prom- 
inent ;  in  the  third  class  the  contribution  made  by  controllable 
activity  of  the  external  organ  sinks  to  a  minimum  or  is  wholly 
lost. 

Our  subsequent  study  of  the  development  of  perception  by 
the  senses  will  lead  us  to  emphasize  the  important  difference 
between  those  senses  which  may  be  called  *' geometrical"  (pre- 
eminently the  eye,  skin,  and  muscles)  and  those  which  are,  at 
least  relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  non-geometrical ;  while  a  per- 
sistent opposition  between  Sight  and  Hearing  has  its  basis  in 
the  fact  that  one  is  preeminently  the  space-BenBe  and  the  other 
the  time-sejiBe. 

[For  the  phyriology  of  aoiiatiioa  uid  the  eeiue-orguui  see,  besides  the  ordinary  trea- 
tises onphTnolo§(Y,  Wimdt :  Phynolog.  Psyoholpgie  (4th  ed.),  L,  ohap.  vii  Ladd :  Ele- 
ments of  Physiofogioal  Pmholoer,  i.,  chap,  v.,  and  ii,  chaps,  iii,  iv.  And  Hermann : 
Handbnch  d.  Pbynologie,  U.,  1,¥,  and  HL,  1.  2l  BeniBtein*s  Five  Senses  of  Man  giyes 
a  brief  popnbff  treatment.  For  more  advanced  and  detailed  study  the  great  monographs 
of  Helmholts :  Physiologisohe  Optik,  and  Tonempfindnngen.  Stompf :  Tonpsychologie. 
K  Gnmey :  The  Power  of  Sound.  And  scores  of  minor  monographs  and  articles  may 
be  consulted.] 

1  'Hie  reader  who  desires  a  detailed  deeezlptlon  of  fhese  Mosation-complezes  fused  with  totUag, 
may  consiilt  works  UkB  Bain  :  Senses  and  IsteOect,  pp.  104-186.  and  S4MW. 


CHAPTER  TIL 
SENSATION:   ITS  QUALITY  AND   QUANTIT7 

Bt  an  act  of  mental  analysis,  which  all  readily  learn  to  per- 
form, different  sense-experiences  are  known  to  differ  as  respects 
both  quality  and  quantity.  Every  simpler  sensation  discernible 
in  the  general  field  of  sensuous  consciousness  appears  capable 
of  being  related  to  others  as  like  or  unlike  it  in  kind,  and  as 
equal  to,  or  less  than,  or  greater  than,  others  in  amount  or  in- 
tensity. Indeed,  Aoto  I  feel,  and  Jiow  much  I  feel,  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  not  even 
necessarily  connected.  For,  as  most  untrained  observers  would 
say  :  Is  not  a  very  sour  taste  more  unlike  a  bitter  taste  than  is  a 
moderate  degree  of  sourness?  Or:  Is  not  bright  red  more  clearly 
distinguishable  from  bright  yellow,  or  a  loudly  sounded  a^ 
from  c^  than  an  exactly  like  sensation  of  color  or  musical  tone 
which  has  only  a  weak  intensity  ? 

The  distinction  between  qualify  and  quantUy  does,  indeed, 
really  belong  to  all  our  sensations,  and  is  not  merely  put  into* 
them,  as  it  were,  by  our  choosing  to  regard  them  in  one  ''as- 
pect "  rather  than  another.  But  careful  psychological  investi- 
gation shows,  what  the  popular  judgment  only  very  imperfectly^ 
or  not  at  all  recognizes,  namely,  the  intimate  and  inseparable 
dependence  of  quantity  and  quality  upon  each  other.  Although 
quality  and  quantity  of  sensation  are  not  the  same,  and  the  ex- 
perience which  enables  us  to  answer  the  question,  What  kind? 
differs  from  that  which  enables  us  to  answer  the  question,  How 
much?  yet  changes  in  one  probably  always  involve  changes  in 
the  other. 

The  description  of  the  minuter  differences  in  the  quality  of  sen- 
sations has  comparatively  little  interest  for  psychological  science. 
What  is  desirable  to  ascertain  precisely  is  rather  this  :  On  what 
conditions,  and  according  to  what  laws,  do  the  many  varieties  of 
sensation  arise,  endure,  and  fade  away  in  the  stream  of  conscious 
mental  life?  In  other  words,  we  seek  to  discover  the  more 
general  principles  which  explain  the  various  kinds  of  our  sense- 
experience.    So,  too,  in  discussing  the  quantity  of  sensation :  it 
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would  be  tedious  and  profitless  to  describe  the  indefinite  grada- 
tions in  intensity  through  which  every  kind  of  sensation  may 
pass,  all  the  way  from  a  maximum  down  to  zero.  Here  again  we 
wish  rather  to  know,  if  possible,  the  general  conditions  on  which, 
and  laws  according  to  which,  sensations  gain  their  differing 
degrees  of  intensity.  And,  finally — since,  as  has  just  been  said, 
changes  in  quality  and  changes  in  quantity  are  interdependent— 
we  wish  to  ascertain  the  uniform  relations  between  these  two 
classes  of  variation. 

{  1.  Aocoiding  to  Snily :  *  *' Quality  is  dearly  distinct  from  quantity,  and 
may  in  general  be  regarded  as  independent  of  it  That  is  to  say,  we  can 
ynrj  intensity  without  affecting  quality.  This  would  appear  to  follow  from 
the  assumed  dissimilarity  of  the  underlying  nervous  conditions."  On  the 
contrary,  that  would  appear  to  follow  from  the  known  connection  of  both 
the  peripheral  and  the  central  nervous  conditions  which  we  find  to  be  true 
by  experiment :  namely,  we  oannct  vary  intensity  without  affecting  quality. 
But  other  writers  go  quite  too  far  in  the  effort  to  minimize  the  distinction 
between  intensity  and  quality.  For  example,  MOnsterberg  declares  '  that 
"  quality  and  intensity  are  not  two  particular  properties  of  the  one  sensa- 
tion, but  only  the  directions  in  which  the  one  sensation  can  be  compared 
with  other  sensations."  Although,  however,  the  two  "properties" — quality 
and  intensity— ore  particular,  and  although  the  "one  sensation"  to  which 
they  belong  is  one  sensation,  and  not  two  sensations,  yet  discriminating  con* 
sciousnees,  by  changing  the  focus  of  attention,  as  it  were,  can  regard  one  of 
these  two  properties  to  the  partial  or  total  exclusion  of  the  other.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  I  am  going  toward,  or  away  from,  a  bell  which  is  being  struck 
periodically,  or  if  I  strike  with  varying  degrees  of  strength  the  same  note 
on  the  piano-forte,  I  am  likely  to  attend  only  to  the  changes  of  intensity. 
So,  too,  the  familiar  objects  in  my  room  do  not  seem  to  change  their  color- 
tone  as  the  intensity  of  the  sun-light  which  falls  upon  them  changes.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  wish  to  discriminate  nicely  the  quality  of  a  sensation  of 
musical  sound  or  of  color,  I  have  to  make  provision  for  a  uniform  intensity 
of  stimulus  to  secure  an  exact  oomparison.  One  does  not  venture  to  select 
one*s  wall-paper  without  considering  the  amount  of  light  which  is  to  be 
reflected  from  its  different  areas ;  and,  when  it  is  laid,  one  begins  to  notice 
how  agreeably  or  disagreeably  different  are  the  upper  from  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  walls,  the  comers  from  the  middle  surfaces,  etc.  The  violinist 
who  wishes  to  give  the  right  qualitative  effect  to  his  part  in  the  quartette 
knows  that  he  must  play  neither  too  loudly  nor  too  softly. 

{2.  Strictly  speaking,  the  number  of  qualities  which  the  sensations  of 
some  of  the  senses  may  assume  is  incalculable  ;  not  because,  of  course,  the 
number  is  infinite,  but  because  it  is  indefinite  and  dependent  upon  a  variety 
of  concurrent  conditions.  For  example,  the  number  of  color-sensations 
distinguishable  in  quality,  with  all  kinds  of  admixture  and  all  degrees  of 
brightness,  has  been  given  at  different  figures  from  five  thousand  to  many 
millions.    Herschel  thought  that  the  workers  on  the  mosaics  of  the  Vatican 

>TlwHiimiii]fliid.L.p.Mw  •  BeitriKe,  ill.,  p.  la 
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mast  have  distingoiBhed  thirty  thoaaand  different  colors.  Yon  Kries  found 
himself  able  to  reooc^nize  two  hundred  and  thirty  spectral  tints.  The 
number  of  recognizable  different  musical  sounds  ranges  through  some  eleven 
octaves,  in  some  portions  of  which  trained  ears  can  distinguish  over  three 
thousand  notes,  where  the  piano-forte  gives  only  24.  ^  When  we  multiply 
these  numbers  by  the  possible  differences  in  timbre,  we  find  the  variety  in 
qualities  of  sound  rising  into  the  thousands.  Of  smells,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  no  one  knows  how  many  varieties  there  are ;  nor  is  the  number  of 
different  possible  tastes  easy  to  state.  Sensations  of  touch,  we  may  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  admit,  are  as  many  as  are  the  distinc^uishable  areas  of  the 
body  when  subjected  to  being  touched.  That  all  muscular,  temperature, 
and  joint  sensations  are  qualitatively  alike,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  persuade 
one's  self.  But  even  here  we  have  seen  that  a  somewhat  indefinite  variely 
of  quality  seems  to  demand  recognition. 

The  Conditions  which  determine  the  Quality  of  Sensations 
vary,  in  many  particulars,  for  the  different  classes  of  sensations. 
There  are,  however,  certain  general  conditions  upon  which  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  all  our  sensations  of  every  sense  depend 
for  the  determination  of  their  quality.  The  more  important  of 
these  are  the  following : 

In  the  first  place,  the  Quality  of  Sensations  varies  in  depend- 
ence upon  the  original  or  acquired  Characteristics  of  the  Organ- 
ism through  whose  excitement  the  sensations  originate.  To  know 
that  blind  men  cannot  see,  and  deaf  men  cannot  hear,  needs  no 
appeal  to  psychological  science.  It  is  matter  of  popular  infor- 
mation also  that  certain  persons  are  more  or  less  color-blind, 
others  more  or  less  tone-deaf,  others  more  or  less  defective  in 
power  to  taste  and  smell,  and  still  others  relatively  lacking  in 
nicely  graded  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensations.  More  detailed 
scientific  observation  and  experiment  enable  us  to  go  beyond  all 
this.  The  sense-experience  of  every  individual  is,  so  far  as  range  of 
gtutlity  in  each  of  the  senses  is  considered,  peculiar  to  that  indi- 
mdval ;  taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  to  be  unique. 

This  "  individuality  "  of  all  sense-experience  is,  in  part  at  least, 
determined  by  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  sensorium,  especially  of  the  end-organs  of  sense ;  and 
such  organic  characteristics  may  result  either  from  inheritance 
or  from  the  modifying  influences  of  the  different  forms  of  en- 
vironment. Less  obvious,  but  not  less  real,  is  the  dependence 
of  the  quality  of  sensations  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  central 
and  cerebral  mechanism. 

{3.  The  temporary  effect  of  functional  disturbance  of  the  end-organs, 
by  inflammations,  congestions,  etc.,  in  impairing  the  number  and  distinctness 

1  CatteU,  in  Mind.  Jan..  1888.  p.  48. 
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of  smellB  mnd  tasie6»  needs  only  io  be  mentioned.  Soaking  the  end-organs 
of  smell,  mnd  diying  the  end-organs  of  taste,  destroys  wholly  or  partially 
the  qoalities  pecoliar  to  different  sabstanoes  when  tested  by  these  organs. 
Many  persons  are  habitnaUy  quite  incapable  of  having  ol&etoiy  and  gosta- 
toiy  sensations  with  the  qualities  of  whioh  others  are  perfectly  familiar.  If 
we  might  press  so  far  the  figure  of  speech,  we  should  say :  they  are  psychi- 
caUy  <•  deaf* or  "blind"  to  the  various  ''  tones"  and  ^'oolors"  of  things 
as  tasted  and  smelled.  The  delicately  shaded  qualities  of  dermal  sensations 
with  which  some  persons  respond  to  stimulus  of  the  skin  are  a  perfectly 
unknown  experience  to  othera  Thus  Stumpf  tells  of  a  student  of  music  in 
a  German  oonaerYatoiy  who  could  not  learn  to  play  correctly  on  the  violin 
— ^not  because  he  was  deficient  in  "  ear  "  for  tone-colors,  but  apparenUy  be- 
cause, through  some  obscure  defect  in  the  end-organs,  he  could  not  evoke 
the  necessary  variety  of  tactual  and  muscular  experience. 

In  sensations  of  sound  there  is  the  widest  **  range "  of  cLaracteristic 
defects  or  excellences  as  respects  variely  of  quality.  While  Helmholtz,  for 
example,  ceased  to  hear  a  musical  sound  below  d4  vibrations  per  second 
(about  C  in  the  contra-octave),  Preyer  could  hear  the  octave  below.  "While 
most  persons  failed,  in  Tumbull's  experiments,  to  hear  tones  above  d^  or  t? 
(about  twenty  thousand  vibrations  per  second),  others  can  hear  the  octave 
above  or  even  higher.  Thus,  what  is  heard  by  one  listener  as  a  weak  drone 
is  heard  by  another  as  a  deep  bass  note ;  and  what  is  heard  by  one  as  a 
very  high  tone  is  rather  felt  by  another  as  piercing  pain  or  arouses  no 
sensation  at  all.  So,  too,  by  natural  and  acquired  differences  in  **  sensitive- 
ness "  to  pitch,  while  some  are  **  tone-deaf  "  (do  not  **  know  one  note  from 
another,"  cannot  distinguish  semi-tones  or  even  thirds),  otheis  can  recog- 
nize one  hundred  or  two  hundred  distinctions  of  pitch  between  the  succes- 
sive tones  of  the  ordinary  scale. 

The  interesting  phenomena  of  color-bHndness  have  received  much  atten- 
tion of  late.  Through  defective  structure  of  the  retina,  certain  persons  are 
deficient  in  power  to  see  certain  of  the  many  spectral  colors.  In  many 
cases  the  defect  amounts  to  a  partial  or  total  insensitiveness  to  the  red 
rays ;  these  rays  are  then  liable  to  be  confused  with  dark  green  or  yellow. 
The  spectrum  is  thus  said  to  be  shortened  for  these  sufferers  at  its  red  end. 
Oases  of  so-called  *'  violet-blindness "  have  also  been  reported.  In  total 
color-blindness,  shades  of  gray  from  black  to  white  constitute  the  total  sen- 
suous outfit,  as  it  were,  produced  by  excitations  of  the  retina.  The  most 
recent  investigations  seem  to  show  that — whatever  theory  of  color-blindness 
we  may  be  inclined  to  adopt — ^the  phenomena  are  much  more  complicated 
than  has  ordinarily  been  supposed.  We  can  scarcely,  then,  divide  all  color- 
blind persons  into  two  groups  only:  namely,  the  "red-blind"  and  the 
"violet-blind"  or  "green-blind."  '  At  least  one  case  of  monocular  partial 
color-blindness  is  on  record,  where  violet,  green,  yellow,  and  all  interme- 
diate colors  were  wanting,  and  only  red  and  blue  remained.*  An  indefinite 
variety  of  partial  deficiencies  must  probably  be  recognized.  Even  so-called 
"  normal "   eyes  respond  to  the  same  objective  stimulus  with  different 

>  So  KOnig  and  Dleterlci :  on  opinion  which  the  Am.  Jonnial  of  Psychology  leema  rather  too 
prompt  to  declare  proven.    See  Febmaiy  nnmber,  p.  811, 188& 

s  See  the  article  of  Kirschmann :  Philoeoph.  Stndlen.  tIU..  Heft  9  (18M).  And  comp.  a  case 
reported  hy  yintschgan :   PflQger'B  ArchiT.  1891,  p.  481 1 
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qualities  of  BenBation,  as  anj  obeenrer  knows  who  has  thoronghlj  tested  the 
matter. 

{  4.  The  effect  of  pnotioe  in  increasing  the  power  of  niaking  distinctions  in 
qnality  is,  of  course,  closely  connected  with  the  subject  now  under  discus- 
sion. Such  differences  are  mainly  dereloped  in  the  cerebral  processes 
by  repeated  action  of  the  stimulus.  But  the  training  and  modification  in 
minute  structure  and  functions  of  the  end-organs  is  not  to  be  left  entirely 
out  of  account. 

In  this  connection  also  should  be  mentioned  the  cases  of  those  persons 
who  have  a  range  of  qualitatively  different  sensations  quite  beyond  all  or- 
dinary experience.  What  is  called  the  "  Beichenbach*'  experiment,  for  ex- 
ample, appears  to  show  that  a  halo  may  be  seen  abore  magnets,  when  the 
electrical  current  is  passing  through  them,  by  a  favored  few.  In  the  hypnotic 
state,  too,  all  the  variety  of  olfactory  sensations  which  belongs  to  some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals  seems  sometimes  to  be  developed  in  man ;  and  the 
subject  becomes  able  to  assign  to  each  one  of  a  score  of  owners,  by  smell, 
his  peculiar  belongings.  Oases  are  also  on  record  of  persons  who  could  de- 
tect the  sex,  or  even  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  others  present,  by  the  sense 
of  smell ;  by  the  same  sense  physicians  recognize  at  a  distance  small-pox  or 
other  diseases.  In  all  these  cases  perceptive  discrimination  is  of  course  in- 
volved ;  but  the  basis  for  such  inteUectual  activity  must  be  laid  in  unusual 
natural  wealth  of  sensations.  WeaUh  vf  mintdefy  shaded  sensuous  impression 
and  trained  tact  go  together. 

The  Quality  of  Sensations  depends,  second,  upon  the  particu- 
lar  Part  of  the  external  Organ  to  which  the  organic  stimnlos  is 
applied.  In  the  gross,  as  it  were,  each  entire  organ  seems  to  act 
as  a  totality  in  the  production  of  sensation.  But  more  careful 
analytical  investigation  shows  that  this  way  of  stating  the  case 
is  not  satisfactory.  No  organ  can  be  considered  in  the  gross, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  affording  an  explanation  of  the  variety 
of  the  sensations  which  its  excitement  occasions.  In  truth,  every 
organ  is  a  composite  qf  a  vast  nurnher  of  nerve-demerUs ;  and  this 
fact  corresponds  (at  least  in  some  general  way)  to  the  variety  of 
the  senskious  impressions  which  its  excitement  occasions. 

{  6.  In  the  case  of  smell,  experiment  has  not  succeeded  in  pointing  out 
any  changes  in  quality  of  sensation,  which  plainly  depend  upon  the  portion 
of  the  olfactory  membrane  excited  by  the  effluvia.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  applying  the  appropriate  stimulus  in  a  strict- 
ly limited  way,  or  to  the  nature  of  smell  as  exceptional,  we  cannot  say.  As 
to  the  fact  that  variations  in  the  qualities  of  tastes,  tones,  touches,  tem- 
peratures ("  heat-spots  *'  and  ' '  cold-spots  "),  and  muscular  sensations  are  con- 
nected with  the  part  of  the  organ  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  enough 
has  already  been  said.  The  case  of  sensations  of  color  remains  ;  and  this 
illustrates  the  law  by  a  great  number  of  phenomena.  For,  if  we  divide  the 
entire  field  of  the  retina  into  three  zones — polar,  middle,  and  peripheral — 
we  find  that  the  same  objective  stimulus  regularly  produces  different  kinds 
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of  oolor-senaatioiis  aocording  as  it  &ll8  within  one  or  the  other  of  these 
three  zonee.  In  strict  &ct,  no  dearly  divided  "  sones  "  osn  be  disooTered ; 
bnt  as  the  stimnliis  traTels  over  the  retina  from  oenter  to  peripheiy,  it 
eyokes  different  sensations  for  the  different  points,  provided  they  are  far 
enough  from  each  other.  Thus,  at  a  oertain  distance  from  the  oenter,  bine 
and  yellow  are  the  only  colors  seen ;  farther  away,  none  at  all.  Bays  which, 
when  falling  on  the  polar  sone,  make  an  impression  of  red,  yellow,  or 
green,  all  make  an  impression  of  yellow  a  few  millimeters  from  the  oenter  of 
the  retina ;  and  this  yellow  is  the  paler,  the  greener  the  impression  on  the 
polar  sone.  One  obsenrer  >  fonnd  that,  on  movement  from  center  to  periphery, 
red  became  orange,  violet,  then  bine.  Another  observer  found  that  only 
yellow,  green,  and  bine  change  in  saturation,  on  movement  toward  the 
periphery.  The  different  parts  of  the  retina  are  also  difibrently  sensitive  to 
brightness  (or  light) ;  and  this  sensitiveness  is  different  for  different  eyes. 
In  general,  distinctions  of  qualily  Ude  out  or  &de  into  each  other— qualities 
of  color-tones  become  fewer  and  die  out— as  the  stimulus  travels  from  center 
to  periphery  of  the  retina. 

The  Qnality  of  Sensation  depends,  third,  upon  the  Condition 
of  the  Organism,  as  due  to  previous  excitement,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  stimulated  for  the  production  of  any  given  sensation. 
This  law  appears  to  be  true  for  both  the  end-organs  and  the  cen- 
tral organs  of  sense.  It  is  connected  closely  with  a  general 
psychological  principle  which  we  shall  find  entering  profoundly 
into  all  the  activity  and  development  of  mental  life.  No  factor 
of  any  complex  state  and  no  individual  state  in  the  onflowing 
stream  of  consciousness  can  be  considered  as  respects  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  it?  in  isolation  from  contemporaneous  and  im- 
mediately  preceding  factors  and  states.  Each  factor,  each  state, 
is  determined  to  be  what  it  really  is,  by  its  relations  to  the 
contiguous  totality  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

This  general  '*  principle  of  relativity  *'  is  provided  for  by  the 
very  structure  and  functions  of  the  organism.  Under  no  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  scarcely  under  any  circumstances  which 
can  be  artificially  secured,  can  one  element  alone  of  the  organism 
be  excited.  Nearly  contiguous  elements  must  be  simultaneous- 
ly excited,  although  in  less  degree  and  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent way.  Moreover,  every  particular  excitation  breaks  in  upon 
the  stream  of  nerve-commotion  in  which  the  organism  is  con- 
tinually found,  only  on  condition  that  it  shall  enter  into  con- 
nection and  fuse  with  what  it  finds  already  there.  This  is 
true  even  of  the  most  quiescent  of  the  end-organs  of  sense.  The 
end-organs  of  every  sense  are  ceaselessly  in  process  of  nerve- 
commotion.    But  particularly  is  this  true  of  those  central  or- 

A  See  Kizedmuum:  Ueber  die  HeUIgkettsempflndiiog  Im  indirecten  Seben— Fhilosopb.  Stad., 
▼.,Heft8,pp.  4«r-407.  Andoomp.HeiB,inGrMCe*sAKiaytOplithal]iKilogIe,xzzTMHeft4,lflM. 
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gans  of  the  brain  that  are,  without  pause  day  or  night  for  a 
single  fraction  of  a  second,  reverberating,  as  it  were,  to  count- 
less voices  which  call  to  them  from  every  part  of  the  periph- 
ery, and  which  call  back  and  forth  between  these  centers  them- 
selves. 

Yet  this  ceaselessly  inter-responsive  molecular  mechanism 
is  only  the  physical  correlate  of  the  interaction  which  takes 
place  between  the  different  factors  of  each  mental  state  and 
between  all  the  successive  states.  Psychology  has  been  wont  to 
recognize  this — although  only  very  imperfectly — in  the  form  of 
a  theory  of  "  the  association  of  ideas,"  or  of  "  the  relativity  of 
knowledge."  But  the  principle  is  absolutely  without  exception, 
and  applies  to  the  qualities  of  the  sensational  factors  themselves. 
To  explain  fully  the  qualiti/  of  every  sensatiofiy  we  mvst  understand , 
both  physiologically  and  psychologicaUy^  the  qiuUity  of  the  immedi^ 
ately  preceding  and  contemporaneous  sensations. 

i  6.  That  smells  and  tastes,  when  closely  snccessiYe,  influence  each  other, 
every  one  knows.  Indeed,  many  of  the  most  disagreeable  experiences  we 
have  with  these  sensations  depend  npon  this  principle.  "After-images  '*  of 
smell  and  taste  (to  apply  to  these  senses  a  mode  of  speech  borrowed  from 
onr  experience  in  sight)  linger  and  modify  the  effects  of  all  forms  of  stimu- 
lation in  exciting  further  sensations.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  organs, 
different  qualities  of  the  sensations  of  these  senses  cannot  readily  be  simulta- 
neously evoked.  In  the  case  of  two  simultaneous  odors,  the  stronger  over- 
whelms the  weaker ;  but  sometimes  by  absorption,  as  it  were.  Certain  tastes 
compensate  each  other.  Brucke  held  that  the  sour  of  the  lemon  and  the 
sweet  of  the  sugar  neutralize  each  other  in  the  brain.  We  have  already  seen 
how  sensations  of  temperature  are  often  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism at  the  time  when  the  heat-spots  or  cold-spots  are  stimulated.  How  a 
surface  feels  as  rough  or  smooth  to  us  depends — at  least  to  some  extent — 
upon  the  state  of  the  organ  when  applied,  after  being  engaged  in  more  or 
less  qualitatively  different  sensations.  In  the  case  even  of  that  sense  which 
is  most  prompt  about  clearing  up  past  impressions  and  receiving  new  ones, 
in  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  way — ^namely,  the  ear — the  sensations  fall,  as 
respects  quality,  under  the  same  principle.  Thus,  an  imperfect  consonance 
which  follows  a  discord  is  itself  more  ''harmonious"  than  one  which  is 
brought  into  immediate  proximity  to  a  perfect  consonance.  Nor  does  the 
sensation  which  responds  to  any  particular  note  seem  to  be  precisely  the 
same  when  we  take  it,  first,  as  the  "  sharp  **  of  the  note  below,  and  then 
again  as  the  "  flat "  of  the  note  above  (even  on  the  piano-forte,  where  exact 
accuracy  of  pitch  cannot  be  secured). 

2  7.  It  is  in  the  phenomena  of  light  and  color,  however,  that  we  obtain 
the  most  numerous  and  striking  illustrations  of  the  same  principle.  The 
previous  condition  of  the  whole  retina,  and  the  contemporaneous  condition 
of  parts  of  the  retina  contiguous  to  those  on  which  the  light  falls,  iiiiiaence 
profoundly  the  character  of  the  sensation  produced  by  any  particular  form  of 
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Btimnltis.  The  phenomena  of  '*  inertia,"  **  exhaustion,"  and,  less  purely,  of 
"contrast,"  fall  nnder  this  principle.  If  we  close  the  eyes,  after  looking 
intently  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  bright  object,  we  find  its  image  remaining  for 
some  time,  and  only  slowly  Aiding  oat  of  sight.  Snch  an  after-image  is 
called  "positiye,"  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  retinal  elements. 
But  if  a  white  positiTO  after-image  be  watched,  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  normal 
eye,  to  pass  qnickly  through  greenish-blue  to  indigo-blue  and  then  to  yiolet 
or  rose-color.  Such  an  after-image  is  called  *' negative, "  and  is  said  to  be 
due  to  exhauKtion  of  the  retina.  If  we  look  for  a  long  time  steadily  at  a 
small  black  square  lying  on  a  white  suface,  and  then  turn  the  eyes  off  to  a 
white  background,  a  bright  square  wiU  appear,  and  then  slowly  fade  away. 
But  if  the  square  looked  at  be  green,  then  the  after-image  will  be  reddish. 
In  general,  the  color  of  the  image  will  be  the  "  complementary  "  of  the  color 
of  the  object.  These  phenomena  also  are  said  to  be  due  to  exhaustion  of  the 
retina.  Whateyer  explanation  of  them  be  given,  they  illustrate  the  depend- 
ence of  the  color-sensations  on  the  previous  condition  of  the  organ. 

2  8.  Although  the  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  "  contrast  '* 
is  doubtful,  they  do  undoubtedly  fall  to  a  certain  extent  under  this  same 
principle.  Such  phenomena  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  contrast  of 
brightness,  and  contrast  of  color-tone.  Every  bright  object  appears  brighter 
with  surroundings  that  are  darker  than  itself,  and  every  dark  object  appears 
darker  with  surroundings  brighter  than  itself.  Under  this  principle  of  con- 
trast, phenomena  similar  to  those  of  complementary  colors  are  obtained. 
For  example,  s  small  square  of  white  on  a  surface  of  green,  when  covered 
with  transparent  tissue-paper,  appears  as  red  on  a  surfoce  of  whitish  hue ; 
on  a  red  ground  it  appears  as  green,  on  a  blue  as  yellow,  and  vice  versa. 
That  is,  each  color-sensation  tends  to  modify,  in  the  direction  of  its  own 
complementary  color,  the  other  color-sensation  on  which  it  acts.  Mora 
recent  experiments  show  that  even  the  most  saturated  color-tones,  when 
seen  without  any  opportunity  to  compare  them  with  other  surrounding  colors, 
lose  in  a  measure  their  distinctive  quality. 

To  account  for  these  and  similar  interesting  phenomena,  two  theoriea 
have  been  proposed.  The  former  emphasizes  the  truth  stated  as  follows  by 
Wundt:  "The  sensation  which  arises  through  the  stimulation  of  any  given 
part  of  the  retina  is  also  a  function  of  the  state  of  other  contiguous  parts." 
But  by  Helmholtz  such  phenomena  are  treated  as  deceptions  of  judgment, 
like  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  estimates  of  distances.  The 
former  has  been  called  the  physiological,  the  latter  the  psychological  theory. 
We  cannot  discuss  in  detail  these  theories.  Undoubtedly  all  explanation  here 
must  be  both  physiological  and  psychological ;  and  probably,  in  the  physio- 
logical explanation,  both  retinal  xnrocesses  and  cerebral  process  are  involved. 
All  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  contrast,  however,  illustrate  our 
principle :  *'  The  quality  of  even/  sensation  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  organism  and  of  the  correlated  stream  of  sense  -  eseperience  at  the  time  when 
ihe  effective  excitation  of  the  organism  takes place,^ 

>  Tbe  pbeDamena  of  **  contrast  "  hvre  been  much  diBcnsted.  In  addition  to  leferences  already 
made,  the  reader  may  cooenlt  HelmhoUs  :  Fhysiolog.  Optik  (id  ed.).  p.  660  f .  Flck.  In  Hennann'a 
Handb.  d.  FhysioL,  m..  1,  p.  S81  f.  Hering :  atisgebr.  d.  Wlen.  Acad..  Jane,  18Ti  and  Bee..  187B, 
and  four  p^Mra  in  FAflger's  Archlv,  zl..  xU..  zlili.  Ebbingbaoe :  Sitzgebr.  d.  KOnllch.  Treoas^ 
Acad..  Dec,  1687.    Ddabaire :  Am.  Journal  of  Feych..  Ang.,  1889.  p.  686  f. 
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Fourth :  The  Quality  of  Sensations  depends  upon  the  yarying 
Qualities  of  the  Stimulus.  This  follows  of  necessity  from  the 
nature  of  the  process  of  perception  itself.  In  the  case,  particu- 
larly, of  sight  and  touch,  the  sensations, ''  as  such/'  are  habitually 
disregarded,  and  attention  is  paid  rather  to  the  things  known 
through  the  changing  qualities  of  sensation.  In  our  experience 
we  attribute  our  differing  sensations  to  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture, feel,  color,  and  brightness  of  the  things  which  produce 
them.  To  a  less  degree  this  is  true  also  of  tastes,  smells,  and 
sounds. 

For  purposes  of  psychological  science  the  external  stimuli 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  mechanical  and  chemical. 
The  stimuli  of  hearing  and  touch  are  mechanical ;  those  of  sight, 
smell,  taste,  and  temperature  are  ordinarily  declared  to  be 
chemical.  But  temperature  is  doubtful;  and,  in  all  cases,  even 
in  touch  and  hearing,  the  mechanical  application  of  the  stimulus 
probably  produces  accompanying  chemical  changes  which  affect 
the  character  of  the  excitement  produced  in  the  end-organ.  It 
follows  from  this  view  that  (he  peculiar  characteristics  of  our  sense- 
experience  depend  upon  the  differing  kinds  and  amounts  of  the 
molecular  changes  which  irritate  the  end-organs  of  sense. 

i  9.  Little  need  be  adde^  to  what  was  said  in  the  last  ohapter,  for  the 
further  illastration  of  this  point  In  the  ease  of  sound  and  sight,  however, 
somewhat  more  of  detail  seems  desirable.  When  the  periodic  vibiations, 
which  aot  through  the  oater  and  middle  ears  npon  the  organ  of  Oorti,  reach 
the  number  of  from  abont  16  to  about  34,  they  produce  in  most  persons  that 
peculiar  modification  of  our  acoustic  consciousness  which  we  call  the  lowest 
possible  "  musical "  sound.  As  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  stimulus  in- 
creases, the  modification  of  sensuous  consciousness  changes ;  our  sensations 
run  through  what  we  call  "a scale**  of  tones  (from  lower  to  higher,  with  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  members  to  the  scale,  according  to  individual 
peculiarities  and  training).  At  from  20,000  to  40,000  vibrations  all  sensations 
of  musical  sound  cease.  If  now  we  take  a  given  number  of  vibrations,  as  440 
per  second,  in  the  (German  musical  scale,  and  observe  carefully  the  precise 
quality  of  the  sensation  evoked  by  it,  we  may  fix  one  note  in  our  scale  (the  a}  of 
the  musical  scale).  It  will  then  be  found  that  for  ears  which  are  not  tone- 
deaf  and  are  even  moderately  cultivated,  the  other  sensations  of  musical 
sound  will  arrange  themselves,  with  reference  to  this  fixed  note  and  to  one 
another,  in  a  peculiar  way.  Notes  caused  by  twice  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  other  notes  cause  a  peculiar,  pleasant  relation  of  sensations — similar  and 
yet  difierent — when  sounded  successively ;  they  are  octaves  above,  and  the 
octave  is  the  most  "  perfect  harmony,"  as  we  say.  In  general,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  '<  clangs  "  have  their  peculiar  tone-color  in  accordance  with 
the  mathematical  relations  of  the  partial  tones  which  enter  into  them. 
Within  any  octave  in  the  musical  scale  the  eight  different  notes  stand  in  the 
following  ratios  to  each  other : 
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Name C:  D:  E:     P:  O:    A:B  :  C* 

BelaftioiiolsiiigleTibimtiaiis 1:    {:    f  :      1:   }:     }:\^:  2 

SelAtiTe  zramber  in  a  vnit  of  time 8:  9  :  10  :  10|:  12: 13i:  15  :  16 

Thus  the  timfara  of  each  dftng  and  its  pkoe  in  the  '* Male"  is  aeen  to 
depend  on  the  fonn  of  a  oomplez  sonnd-waTe.  Mozeorer,  when  two  or 
more  dangB  are  sonnded  together,  the  rasnlting  aenaation-oomplex  is  either 
a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  modification  of  sense-experience,  called  a 
«« chord"  or  a  *'  disoordL"  Bnt  ehords  and  discords  are  detennined  by  the 
mathematical  relations  in  which  the  sound-waves  occasioning  the  clangs 
that  compose  them  stand  to  each  other.  The  simpler  these  relations,  the 
more  perfect  the  consonance :  Thus,  OctaTo  (1:2);  Twelfth  (1:3);  Fifth 
(2:3);  Foorth  (3:4);  Sixth  (3: 5)  ;  Miqor  Third  (4:5);  Minor  Third  (5:6). 

In  the  esse  of  color-sensations,  Taiiations  in  qnali^  ran  through 
the  tints  of  the  spectrum  in  dependence  upon  the  number  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  rajs  of  light  which,  by  falling  upon  the  retina,  occasion  them. 
If  we  use  Fraunhofer's  lines  to  mark  those  portions  of  the  spectrum  where 
its  principal  colors  appear  purest  to  the  central  portion  of  the  normal  ejs, 
and  then  number  the  oscillations  in  billions,  we  have  the  following  scale : 
B  (450);  G  (472) ;  D  (526)  ;  E  (589) ;  F  (640) ;  G  (722) ;  H  (790).  That  is  to 
say,  the  rays  of  light,  so  far  as  they  affect  us  at  all,  up  to  and  somewhat  be- 
yond 450  billions,  occasion  the  Tarious  shades  of  Bed ;  beyond  470  billions 
the  sensation  takes  on  a  yeUowish  tone  (Orange-yellow),  and  at  about  526 
bilHons,  becomes  what  we  call  Yellow.  The  yellow  grows  greenish,  and  at 
about  589  billions  Qreen  definitely  appears ;  the  green  turns  bluish,  and  at 
640  billions  Blue  begins  to  be  seen.  From  hero  up  to  about  722  bill- 
ions the  colors  between  blue  and  Tiolet  are  run  through;  then  Violet  ap- 
pears; and  beyond  the  violet,  to  some  eyes  a  glimmer  of  lavender-gray. 
But  in  the  case  of  colors,  as  in  the  case  of  sounds,  the  different  shades  of 
color  are  not  sharply  separated,  but  pass  gradually  into  each  other ;  the 
flow  ifqualUative  diferentiaHon  U,  however,/ar  less  smooth  and  uniform  in  the 
ocue  (^  colors  than  in  thai  <^  musioal  sotmds. 

Fifth :  The  (Quality  of  Sensation  dependfl  upon  the  Time  dur- 
ing which  the  stimnlus  acts  opon  the  organism  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sensation.  In  appreciating  the  bearing  of  this  condi- 
tion upon  our  sense-experience,  several  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  **  inertia  "  of  all  the  end-organs  is  such 
that  a  certain  minute  time  is  always  required  for  bringing  them, 
under  the  action  of  the  stimulus,  to  their  maximum  of  intensity  and 
definiteness  of  response.  The  time  consumed  by  the  end-organ 
of  sense  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  that  necessary  for  start- 
ing and  stopping  the  resulting  sensory  processes  in  the  brain ; 
and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  latter,  of  course,  that  the  different 
psychological  conditions  of  sense-experience  immediately  repose. 
If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  psychical  side,  we  find  that  no  sensation, 
as  such,  reaches  its  maximum  of  intensity  and  perfectly,  as  it 
were,  defines  its  quality,  without  lapse  of  time.  We  may  say 
9 
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even  of  simple  aensatiana  :  however  instarUaneoudy  they  appear  to 
rise  in  canecioumesa,  they  are  really  growthe  or  developments.  And 
in  this  brief  prooess  of  growth,  which  all  simple  sensations  nn- 
dergOy  they  pass  through  different  phases. 

{10.  The  '* inertia''  of  the  Derrons  meohaniflm  follows  m  a  necessazy 
deduction  from  its  moleoolur  physical  constitation.  Connected  with  this 
property  is  what  the  German  inyestigators  have  called  the  "AnkUngen  "  and 
'*  AbkHngm  "  of  nervons  excitement  Bnt  the  inertia  of  different  end-organs 
of  sense  is  extremely  different  Under  extraordinary  ciroomstanoes  some 
five  hundred  sensations  of  so'ond,  due  to  the  crackling  of  an  electric  spark, 
and  about  the  same  nomber  of  sensations  of  touch,  due  to  contact  with  the 
teeth  of  a  rcTolving  wheel,  can  be  kept  apart  (without  "  fusing,"  as  we  say) 
in  consciousness.  The  inertia  of  Ihe  end-organs  of  smell  and  taste  is  enor- 
mously greater  than  this.  The  inertia  of  the  organ  of  color-sensations 
stands  between  these  extremes ;  it  is  somewhat  difEorent,  howeyer,  for  the 
different  colors.  Thus  Oattell '  found  that  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  oolor*tones  from  a  shade  of  gray  corresponding  in  bright- 
ness, nine  out  of  ten  times  of  trial,  was :  for  red,  1.28  o- ;  for  orange,  0.87  o- ; 
for  green,  1.42  a ;  for  blue,  1.21  a ;  for  yiolet,  2.82  a.  The  minimum  of  all 
was  0.60- for  orange  and  yellow;  the  maximum,  2.75  ir  for  violet.  This 
amount  of  time,  it  was  held,  must  represent  inertia  in  the  nerre-tractB  and 
in  the  brain  as  well  as  in  the  retina. 

{ 11.  All  know  that  different  smells  and  tastes  require  considerable  time 
to  define  their  respectiye  qualities.  Of  course,  in  the  actiye  and  continuous 
use  of  the  organs  of  these  sensations,  what  takes  place  is  really  a  succession 
of  sensuous  impressions  or  states,  in  which  one  qualitatiye  factor  rises  more 
and  more  clearly  aboye  the  others  in  discriminating  conscionsness.  The  same 
thing  is  true  when  we  tiy  to  discriminate  the  full  and  precise  qualily  of  a 
sensation  of  touch,  or  of  musical  sound,  or  of  color,  by  dwelling  upon  it. 
But  oyer  and  aboye  all  this  is  the  fkct  proved  by  exi>eriment,  that  changes 
of  color-tone  take  place  when  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  light  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Or,  in  general,  we  may  say  that  time  makn  t^  to  $ame  etteni 
for  deficiency  m  the  intensity  t^the  atimulus.  All  such  experience  is,  of  oourBC, 
connected  with  the  necessity  for  time  in  all  acts  of  discriminating  judgment, 
and  in  the  cerebral  processes  which  accompany  such  acts.  Moreover,  our 
self-consdous  experience  with  these  sensations  is  that  they  do  actually  grow^ 
in  time,  into  the  qualities  they  really  have.  The  fkct  that  reaction-time  is 
lengthened  when  we  have  to  recognize,  not  simply  some  sensation,  but  a  sen- 
sation qualitatively  defined  as  a,  rather  than  6,  points  to  the  same  truth.  And 
if  we  are  forced  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  rapidly  succeeding  sen- 
sations of  hearing  noises  or  being  touched,  we  must  remember  that  almost 
all  concrete  quality  is  then  lacking  to  the  sensation,  and  consciousness  has 
sunk  to  its  most  purely  passive  or,  as  respects  quality,  least  discriminating 
form  of  manifestation. 

Finally,  the  Quality  of  eyery  Sensation  depends  upon  the 
Intensity  of  the  Stimulus  which  occasions  it,  and  thus  upon  the 

i86eFhik»opb.8feiidleii.  iIL,B«tttpp.M-ltr.    And  Bntau  lUL,  pp.  fl»S«l. 
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resnlting  amoiint  of  nenre-oommotioii  set  up  in  the  organism. 
The  effect  of  increasing  the  stimulus  upon  the  changes  of  qual- 
ity in  the  resulting  sensations  is,  doubtless,  connected  with  the 
spreading  of  the  nerve-commotion  over  contiguous  minute  areas 
of  the  nervous  apparatua  Brighter  lights,  louder  sounds, 
stronger  tastes,  smells,  and  pressures  upon  the  skin,  severer 
pulls  upon  the  tendons  or  crowding  together  of  the  joints,  and 
more  strenuous  use  of  the  muscles,  all  involve  a  greater  exten- 
sion of  excitement  within  both  end-organs  and  brain.  Such 
spreading  of  the  excited  areas  mingles  new  factors  with  the  re- 
sulting sensations,  and  so  gives  to  tiie  complex  result  a  different 
shading  of  quality,  if  not  markedly  new  characteristics.  In  gen- 
eral^  and  in  aU  our  aense-esq^erience,  as  we  are  able  to  evoke  and 
oiaeroe  it,  the  rule  that  qualify  depmds  on  intensity  seems  to  hold 
true. 

{12.  Even  in  those  oaaes  to  whioh  we  sppeal  most  oonfldentlj  for  our 
impression  as  to  the  separableness  of  the  qnantitj  fiom  the  quality  of  sensa- 
tion, the  principle  that  the  latter  depends  npon  the  former  seems  to  hold 
tme.  By  changing  the  intensity  of  a  mnsioal  sound,  its  timbre  is^as  we 
have  already  seen — ^made  to  change.  Let  any  one  experiment  by  watching 
the  alteration  in  the  qualUy  of  his  sense-experience  as  he  sweeps  a  violin- 
bow  over  an  open  string  with  vaiying  degrees  of  pressure.  The  more 
nearly  "  oontentless  **  the  sound  becomes — ^for  example,  a  mere  noise  not 
loud  enough  to  occasion  a  decided  tone  of  feeling— the  less  obvious  this 
principle  of  dependence  becomes.  ** Intense"  sweet  or  sour,  and  "strong** 
bitter  or  salt,  are  reaUy  different  sorts  of  sensations  from  those  which  we 
characterize  by  the  same  nouns  when  the  adjectives  "  faint  *'  or  '*  moderate  *** 
precede  them.  The  same  thing  seems  true  also  of  sensations  of  temperature 
and  pressure ;  although  in  the  case  of  all  these  experiences  we  have  no  lan- 
guage with  which  to  mark  those  delicate  shadings  of  qualify  which  arise 
when  the  amounts  of  stimulus  are  increased.* 

Here  again,  however,  it  is  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  geometrical  '*  senses, 
and  especially  of  sight,  which  offers  the  most  obvious  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. A  white  of  less  intensity  is  not  simply  less  white :  it  is  a  shade  of  gray. 
And  by  constantly  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  light,  we  can  shade  the 
series  through  all  grades  of  gray  to  black,  which  is  certainly  not  a  "less  de- 
gree **  of  the  same  quality  of  sensation  as  white.  Important  changes  in  qual- 
ity also  take  place  in  all  the  color-tones  when  the  intensify  of  the  light  ap- 
proaches either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  On  the  way  to  the  maximum,  red 
and  green  pass  over  into  yellow ;  and  when  the  maximum  is  reached  all  colors 
cease,  and  even  homogeneous  rays  appear  white.  At  the  minimum  intensi- 
ties  of  light  every  color-tone,  except  pure  red  of  spectral  saturation,  appears 
colorless.    If  we  puncture  a  very  fine  hole  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  look 


» H  Betgion mrfirtalm  (Lbb Donntea  tmmMtitM  de U  OoBed«ioe.y.  W)  thit  •••  heat  mon 
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through  it  at  a  ooloied  sarfaoe  some  six  or  seven  meteiB  diBtant,  the  color  of 
the  surface  cannot  be  seen.  But  hj  increasing  the  number  of  holes  at  con- 
tignoos  points,  so  as  to  allow  more  light  to  reach  the  eje,  the  color  is  made 
to  define  itself.  On  the  skin  it  is  even  difficult  to  distinguish  sensations  of 
temperature  from  those  of  light  pressure,  when  the  stimulus  is  in  both  cases 
of  a  yeiy  low  degree  of  intensity. 

It  ^1  appear  later  how  influential  in  forming  that  field  of  perception,  in 
which  muscles,  skin,  joints,  and  tendons,  with  central  feelings  of  effort, 
combine,  are  the  variations  in  quality  occasioned  bj  different  amounts  of 
the  stimulation  of  these  organs.  For  example,  we  haye  a  different  kind  of 
sense-experience  (and  not  merely  mare  of  the  same  kind)^  when  a  large  muscle 
is  acting,  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  contraction  of  a  small  muscle. 

By  Intensity  or  Quantity  of  a  Sensation  we  may  be  said  to 
mean  the  psychical  energy  vjiih  which  the  eensation  is  realised,  as  it 
were — the  "degree  of  its  becoming  in  consciousness.**  This 
characteristic  of  all  sensations  obviously  implies  that  they  are 
in  some  sort  measurable ;  the  terms  "  strong  "  and  "  weak  "  may 
be  applied  to  them ;  they  may  be  compared  and  pronounced  to 
be  "greater**  or  "less"  one  than  another.  Of  this  character- 
istic we  are  as  sure  immediately  as  we  can  be  of  any  character- 
istic of  our  sense-experience ;  indeed,  the  fact  enters  into  all  our 
hmguage  and  into  all  those  calculations  so  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuous adjustment  of  conduct  to  circumstances,  in  order  not 
only  to  live  wisely,  but  even  to  live  at  all. 

When,  however,  we  seek  to  give  scientific  definiteness  to  our 
experience  with  the  varying  amounts  of  our  sensations,  we  find 
ourselves  involved  in  many  perplexing  inquiries.  Our  ordi- 
nary comparisons  of  the  sensations  belonging  to  the  same  sense 
are  extremely  indefinite.  We  classify  the  degrees  of  intensity 
roughly  under  the  above-mentioned  and  other  terms ;  but,  al- 
though the  minuter  changes  of  degree  are  easily  observable,  if 
we  attend  to  them,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  state  in  strict  mathe- 
matical language  the  results  of  our  most  delicate  comparisons. 
When  we  come  to  compare  sensations  of  the  different  senses 
with  respect  to  intensity,  all  estimates  approach  a  point  where 
they  tend  to  lose  their  meaning  and  to  become  absurd.  For 
example,  who  shall  say  whether  this  sensation  of  musical  tone 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the  preceding  one ;  or 
whether  the  depth  of  this  shadow  surpasses  that  of  the  other, 
in  the  proportion  of  ninety-nine  to  one  or  of  a  hundred  to  one  ? 
Who  would  venture  to  pronounce  the  greenness  of  the  grass 
precisely  one  and  a  half  times  the  olive  of  the  evening  sky  ;  or 
the  smell  of  the  violet  in  his  hand  just  three-quarters  as  strong 
as  the  flavor  of  his  morning's  cup  of  coffee  t 
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]  13.  The  discussion  of  the  "  measnrableness  "  of  psychoses  in  general, 
and  so  of  the  applicability  of  the  "  category  of  quantity "  to  onr  mental 
states,  has  been  brought  to  a  place  of  great  prominence  by  modem  experi- 
mental psychology.  The  attempt  has  been  made,  in  illustration  and  defence 
or  in  criticism  of  '* Weber's  law"  (and,  indeed,  in  the  entire  pursuit  of 
"  psycho-physical  science,"  strictly  so-called)  to  apply  the  methods,  terms, 
and  formulas  of  mathematical  physics  to  conscious  states,  and  to  factors  of 
conscious  states,  as  such.  Nay,  more :  sensations  and  other  forms  of  psy- 
choses have  been  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  entities  that  can  have  some 
sort  of  existence  when  depressed  below  a  ''  threshold  of  consciousness." 
Units  of  measurement  have  also  been  employed  in  a  way  at  least  to  suggest 
that  the  investigator  conceived  of  himself  as  possessed  of  some  unchange- 
able measuring-stick — ^itself  a  quasi-mental  entity — ^which  might  be  applied 
to  these  mental  entities,  and  that  he  could  thus  establish  a  mathematics  of 
psychical  energy,  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  strong  reaction  against  such  views  of  the  devo- 
tees of  psycho-physios,  some  modem  writers  have  denied  in  toto  that  terms 
of  quantity  have  any  applicability  to  those  data  with  which  psychology  pri- 
marily deals.  Thus  one  author  ^  maintains  that  only  by  a  convenient  figure 
of  speech,  a  fictitious  translation  of  what  is  reaify  qualify  and  change$  of 
qualify,  into  terms  that  apply  to  extension  in  space,  do  we  speak  of  our  feel- 
ings and  sensations  as  **more"  or  '*less"  and  ** great"  or  ''little."  Thus 
it  is  always — this  writer  holds — a  really  qualitative  progress  in  our  f eelinga 
and  sensations  which  we  interpret  in  the  sense  of  a  change  of  size. 

Neither  of  these  extreme  views  is,  in  our  judgment,  whoUy  true  to  the 
facts  of  consciousness  or  to  the  history  of  psychological  investigation.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  possible  or  even  conceivable  as  a  fixed  standard, 
in  the  sense  of  some  psychical  entity  or  equivalent  of  such  entity,  which 
can  be  applied  for  the  determinati<m  of  absolute  or  relative  quantities  of 
psychoses.  All  that  psycho-physics  can  do  is  to  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions discriminating  consciousness  decides  that  a  change  in  amount  of 
"realized  sensation"  has  taken  place.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
psycho-physics  can  do  even  this  is  based  upon  an  ultimate  trath  of  con- 
sciousness— ^namely :  different  sensalions  are  actually  dxfereni  as  retpecte  the 
way  in  v>kich  they  answer  the  question.  How  much  ?  And  if  we  are  obliged  to 
state  our  results  in  terms  of  "extensive"  magnitude,  this  is  only  what  is 
trae  of  all  our  scientific  dealings  with  the  category  of  quantity.  But,  of 
course,  whatever  quantity  psychoses,  "as  such,"  possess  is  ^Hntensive"^ 
quantity,  however  obviously  we  may  measure  or  express  it  in  terms  of  the 
movement  of  the  masses  of  our  own  bodies  through  space. 

Any  Theory  of  the  Quantity  of  Sensations  (in  the  only  way 
in  which  snch  a  theory  can  be  framed,  or  indeed  has  any  mean- 
ing) raises  chiefly  two  sets  of  inquiries  :  (1)  to  find  the  quanti- 
tative limits — ^the  rruusima  and  minima — ^within  which  sensations 
of  each  sense  are  possible,  and  the  laws  of  the  variation  of  these 
limits ;  and  (2)  to  determine  the  law  of  the  relation  under  which 

>  M.  BergBon :  Lds  Donnfies  immMiatefl  de  laOonicienoe.  p.  101 
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changes  in  the  intensity  of  sensations,  as  estimated  in  conscioos- 
nesSy  depend  upon  changes  in  the  intensity  of  stimnlL  Many 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  an  exact  solution  of  either  of 
these  inquiries ;  among  which  the  chief  are  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  precise  standard  of  measurement  (either  objective  or 
subjective),  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  stimulus  to  the  organ 
BO  as  not  to  introduce  confusing  concomitant  experiences  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  itnd  the  difficulty  of  calculating  the  results  so  as 
to  do  entire  justice  to  the  problem  which  it  is  attempted  to  solve. 

{  14.  It  is  only  with  respect  to  sensations  of  pressure  and  of  the  mnsou- 
lar  sense  (and  less  easily  those  of  hearing)  that  we  can  confidently  establish 
a  satisfactory  objective  standard  with  which  to  comiwre  the  energies  of  the 
action  of  different  stimuli.  The  immediate  stimolos  of  sensations  of  color 
and  light  being  photochemical,  and  of  largely  conjectural  nature,  and  the 
retina  being  habitually  under  stimulation  from  its  "own  light,"  experi* 
ments  upon  the  quantity  of  visual  sensations  meet  with  difficulty  at  the  out- 
set. As  to  the  very  nature  of  the  stimulus  which  acts  in  the  production  of 
sensations  of  taste,  smell,  and  temperature,  we  are  still  too  much  in  the  dark 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  of  the  existing  forms  of  experiment.  Furthermore, 
the  greater  the  number  of  experiments  in  psycho-physics,  the  more  obvious 
it  becomes,  how  immensely  complicated  are  the  conditions  unchr  which  even  the 
simpler  estimates  of  owr  own  amounts  of  sense-eaperience  take  place.  It  is  no 
fixed  and  simple  thing  which  we  are  here  measuring.  That  which  is  meas- 
ured, and  he  who  measures,  is  one  and  the  same  unceasing  current  of  men- 
tal life.  The  thing  weighed,  and  the  scales,  and  the  weigher,  are  all 
existent  only  as  they  are  in  and  of  that  flowing  current.  All  are  different  in 
the  case  of  each  individual  man ;  an  almost  endless  variety  of  factors  com- 
bine, in  changing  proi>ortions,  to  form  every  different  sensation-state  of  the 
same  individuaL 

All  our  sensations*  as  respects  their  quantity,  fall  between 
certain  Limits,  the  distance  of  which  apart  may  be  said  to  define 
the  range  of  Sensation,  quantitatively  considered.  These  limits 
differ  for  the  different  senses,  for  different  persons  at  all  times, 
and  for  the  same  person  at  different  times  and  under  different 
circumstances.  Within  these  limits  the  minuter  differences  of 
intensity,  as  objectively  measured,  are  discriminated  with  differ- 
ing degrees  of  nicety.  That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  sensations 
which  have  a  recognizable  difference  as  respects  quantity,  and  which 
can  be  put  in,  as  it  were,  betv>een  the  limits,  differs  for  the  different 
senses,  for  different  persons,  and  for  differemt  conditions  of  experi^ 
ence.  If  then  H  =  the  range  of  sensation,  S  =  the  sensitive- 
ness, and  O  =  the  capacity  of  each  sense  (or  the  amount  of 

O  1 

stimulus  which  it  is  able  to  receive) :    ^  =  -fi"*  where  -g-  stands 

for  the  measure  of  the  sensitiveness. 
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There  are  two  limits  of  sensation  as  respects  quantity — a 
**  lower  "  and  an  "  upper ; "  these  are  the  sensations  correspond- 
ing to  the  least  amount  (the  minimum)  and  to  the  greatest 
amount  (the  maoeimum)  of  stimulus  to  which  the  organism 
responds.  In  experimenting  to  find  the  lower  limit,  we  may 
either  select  any  small  amount  of  stimulus  somewhat  above  that 
needed  to  produce  a  sensation,  diminish  it  very  gradually,  and 
note  the  exact  point  where  it  ceases  to  produce  sensation  at  all ; 
or  else  we  may  begin  with  a  stimulus  too  weak  to  produce  any 
sensation,  and  note  the  exact  point  at  which,  on  its  quantity 
being  very  gradually  increased,  it  produces  the  least  observable 
sensation.  In  all  experiments  to  determine  the  lower  limit, 
the  almost  ceaseless  activity  of  the  organs  under  intraorganic 
stimuli,  and  the  fluctuations  of  attention,  are  the  principal  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  exact  results.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
determine  experimentally  the  upper  limit  of  sensation ;  for  the 
highest  intensities  of  stimulation  endanger  the  organ,  over- 
whelm the  necessary  discriminating  attention,  and  bring  in  a 
confusing  mixture  of  widespreading  painful  feeling. 

i  15.  The  facts  as  to  the  "  lower  limit "  of  sensation — or  least  amonnt  of 
stimnlos  to  which  a  response  in  sensation  is  given — are  interesting  chiefly 
as  showing  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  the  nerrons  mechanism  and  the  sen- 
sitiyeness  of  the  stream  of  attentive  sense-conscionsness  to  changes  in  the 
amounts  of  any  of  its  factors.  Experiment,  however,  shows  chiefly  how 
great'  the  absolute  sensitiveness  of  discrimination  may  become  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  rather  than  how  great  it  ordinarily  is.  Earlier 
results  (Aubert  and  E^ammler)  made  the  lightest  weight  which  produced  a 
.sensation  of  touch  to  be  0.002  gramme  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  and 
0.005-0.015  gramme  for  the  volar  side  of  the  Angers.  By  placing  weights 
on  the  chest  and  calculating  the  energy  then  necessary  to  expel  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  it  has  recently  been  found '  that  the  coeflScient  of  sensibility  for 
the  muscles  used  in  respiration  is  very  low  (about  1 :  100)  compared  with 
that  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  A  movement  of  the  eyes,  ans- 
wering to  a  contraction  of  the  inner  muscles  amounting  to  .0006  millimeter, 
can  be  detected.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  changes  of  temperature 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  (that  is,  when  the  changes  lie  near- 
est the  zero-point  of  the  skin  itself)  is  scarcely  equalled  by  a  good  quick- 
silver thermometer  (say  i®  Fahr.).  It  is  greatly  reduced  by  both  heating 
and  cooling  the  skin.  It  varies  from  about  0.2^  for  parts  of  the  upper  and 
lower  arm,  to  1.2®  for  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  ear  is  almost  incredibly 
sensitive  to  acoustic  stimulus ;  for  it  has  been  calculated  that  mechanical 
work  done  upon  the  ear-drum  equal  to  not  more  than  vir  billionth  kilo- 
grammeter  (the  noise  made  by  a  cork  ball  of  1  miUigramme  weight  falling 
from  a  height  of  one  millimeter)  will  occasion,  as  an  extreme  minimum,  a 

1  By  Langlols  and  Btcbet,  In  experiments  which  will  he  referred  to  again,  as  haling  a  hearing 
upon  Tolition.    See  Ber.  Fhilosoph..  1890,  p.  6S7 1 
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sensation  of  sonnd.  And  in  light,  ^hs  of  that  reflected  from  white  paper 
nnder  the  full  moon  was  given  as  a  lower  limit  by  Anbert  While,  if  we 
test  the  intensity  of  the  mixtures  necessary  to  excite  sensation*  of  taste  and 
smell,  we  find  that  many  persons  can  detect  one  part  in  abont  200  of  sngar, 
one  in  about  2,000  to  3,000  of  soars  and  salts ;  and  even  one  part  in  392,000 
(qninine)  or  even  1,280,000  (strychnine)  of  some  bitters.  A  substance 
oaUed  meroaptan  has  been  smelled  when  mixed  in  Tolnmetrio  proportion  to 
air  of  one  to  50,000,000,000 — ^an  absolute  amount  of  about  igorfoooo  milli' 
gramme. 

As  might  be  expected,  extreme  instances  of  def  ectiye  or  of  acute  senses 
are  revealed  by  experiment,  as  weU  as  certain  idiosyncrasies  of  sense. 
While  the  discriminating  sense  of  taste  is  finer  for  most  substances  in 
women  than  in  men,  that  of  smell  is,  in  general,  less  fine. 

It  is  to  this  marveUous  delicacy  of  sensation  that  we  must  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  power  to  acquire  that  superiority  of  tact  and  skill 
in  sense -discrimination  of  which  man  is  capable.  By  cultivation  and 
practice  the  realm  of  intuitive  perception,  which  takes  place  without  con* 
scions  reason,  and  is  to  the  knower  himself  quite  inexplicable,  is  enlarged 
upon  this  sensuous  basis.  Here  also  it  is  not  unlikely  we  may  expect 
to  find,  in  part  at  least,  an  account  for  those  alleged  powers  of  divin- 
ation and  telepathy,  which  researches  in  modem  hypnotism  are  bringing 
to  view. 

The  searoh  for  some  exact  Statement  of  the  Belations  be- 
tween  estimated  intensity  of  sensations  and  changes  in  the> 
amounts  of  stimulus  as  objectively  measured,  has  led  to  what  is 
known  as  "  Weber's  law,"  or  the  "  law  of  Fechner."  This  so- 
called  law  may  be  stated  equally  well  in  either  one  of  several 
different  ways :  The  difference  between  any  two  stimuli  is  ex- 
perienced as  of  equal  magnitude,  in  case  the  mathematical  rela- 
tion of  those  stimuli  remains  unaltered;  or,  If  the  intensity  of 
the  sensations  is  to  increase  by  equal  absolute  magnitudes,  then 
the  relative  increase  of  the  stimulus  must  remain  constant ;  or, 
The  strength  of  the  stimulus  must  ascend  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
portion, in  case  the  strength  of  the  sensation  is  to  increase  in 
an  arithmetical  proportion. 

The  proof  of  Weber's  law  implies  that  some  standard  for  exact 
measurement  of  the  quantity  of  sensations  shall  be  discovered, 
and  that  this  standard  shall  be  applicable,  not  only  to  sensations 
of  the  same  sense,  but  also  to  sensations  of  the  different  senses. 
Now,  that  we  cannot  accurately  estimate — ^in  a  direct  and  abso- 
lute way — ^the  amounts  of  our  sensations,  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  When,  however,  two  sensations  of  nearly  or  quite 
the  same  quality  are  brought  into  proximity  in  consciousness, 
we  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  estimate  with  great  nicety 
minute  differences  in  the  amounts  of  the  two  sensations.  "  The 
least  observable  difference  " — or  smallest  amount  of  change  in 
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the  stimtilus  which  will  canse  a  detectable  change  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  resulting  sensation — may  then  be  used  as  our  stand- 
ard of  measurement.  This  ''least  observable  difference*'  is 
obtainable  in  several  different  ways  (such  as  the  "method  of 
mean  gradations,"  "  method  of  minimum  changes,"  "  method  of 
average  error/'  "  method  of  correct  and  mistaken  cases  " ),  which 
cannot  be  described  here.^  By  thousands  of  experiments  upon 
all  the  different  classes  of  sensations,  and  under  the  greatest 
variety  of  conditions,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a  scale 
of  quantitative  changes  in  sensation  as  dependent  upon  increas- 
ing and  diminishing  the  amounts  of  stimuli.  Thus  it  is  hoped 
to  confirm  or  to  correct  "  Weber's  law."  Among  the  workers  in 
this  line  Fechner  is  most  distinguished,  and  by  his  name  the 
''  law  "  is  also  called. 

g  16.  Professor  Jasirow*  and  others  have  pouiied  out  that  the  value  of 
Weber's  law  depends  chiefly  on  its  famishing  a  means  for  comparing  the 
sensibility  of  different,  otherwise  inoonmiensorate,  senses.  The  law  can  ber 
formulated  in  a  nomber  of  different  ways,  depending  upon  the  different 
methods  used  in  experimentation.  For  example,  as  formnlated  in  terms  of 
the  method  of  average  error,  we  may  state  it  in  the  following  way :  The 
probable  error  in  oar  estimate  of  the  amount  of  oar  sensations  is  anin- 
flaenoed  by  a  change  in  the  absolute  size  of  the  stimnlns  according  to  which 
the  adjastments  are  to  be  made.  That  is— to  give  a  concrete  case— suppose 
that,  in  testing  weights,  the  least  observable  difference  (or  **  threshold  **)  ia 
Vv ;  then,  if  the  law  be  strictly  true,  it  follows  that  one  will  not  err  of tener 
in  judging  between  90  oz.  and  SO.l  oz.,  or  between  80  oz.  and  30.5  oz.,  than 
between  80  oz.  and  81  oz.  This  is,  however,  not  antecedently  probable,  and 
is  also  found  by  experiment  to  be  untrue.  The  law  is,  therefore,  only 
roughly  and  approximately  correct. 

§  17.  The  chief  contribution  of  Fechner  to  Weber's  law  was  made  by  re-* 
garding  the  *' least  observable  difference**  between  the  intensities  of  two 
sensations  as  a  sort  of  constant  quantity,  an  invariable  **  sensation-mass/'  as 
it  were,  which  could  be  applied  for  the  measurement  of  sensations,  and  so 
for  assigning  them  positions  along  a  scale  of  quantity.  But  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  nothing  either  of  a  physical  or  of  a  psychical  nature  corre- 
sponding to  such  a  nmit  of  "  sensation-mass  "  can  possibly  exist.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  addition  of  n  to  the  stimulus  S  Ib  the  least  possible  amount  which 
will  so  change  the  sensation-state  a;  as  to  cause  it  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
sensation-state  x  ^ :  and  the  latter  is  discriminated  as  just  greater  in  quan- 
tity than  the  former  (x^  >  x) :  then  such  facta  of  experience  deserve  recog- 
nition. But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  may  say  x^—x,  or  "  least  observable 
difference,"  =  A,  and  then  treat  A  as  though  it  were  a  sort  of  psychical 
entity  measuring  changes  of  psychical  conditions.  For  there  is  really  only 
the  sensation-state  x  \  now  present  in  consciousness,  and  estimated  as  just  a 


1  See  {be  ftiitiu)r>8  Blements  of  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  8M  t,  and  the  works  Tefetred  to  la 
its  notes. 

*  Am.  Journal  of  Psychology.  Feb,  1868,  p.  986 1 
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little  greater  than  was  x  aa  insiant  nnoe.  Or,  rather,  what  realfy  hcgspen$ 
in  contdousneBS  i$  the  process  of  diecriminaHng  a  change  of  amauni  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  Bat  A  ia  a  mere  abstraotion,  a  figment  of  the  experi- 
menter's imagination.  In  other  words,  there  i$  no  ticeft  physical  orpsychioal 
reaUty  as  a"  least  observable  diferenoe," 

Experiment  confirms  what  ordinary  experience  makes  famil- 
iar, namely,  that  the  consciously  estimated  amount  of  our  sen- 
sations varies  in  dependence  upon  the  increase  and  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  end-organs  of  sense. 
But  it  also  establishes  the  truth  that  the  psychical  variations  of 
intensity  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  conditions  besides  those 
set  up  directly  in  the  end-organs  by  the  application  of  stimulus. 
So  far,  however,  as  we  can  isolate  this  one  condition,  we  learn 
that  it  is  the  relatiw^  and  not  the  absolute,  amount  of  the  stimu- 
lus applied  to  the  end-organs  which  determines  the  discernible 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  amounts  of  sensation.  And  here, 
for  several  of  the  senses,  at  least,  when  the  sensations  are  of 
fairly  moderate  intensity  (or,  as  we  should  express  it  more  tech- 
nically, in  the  **  median  parts  "  of  the  scale,  and  not  too  near 
the  upper  or  the  lower  limit),  the  law  of  Weber  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  produce  an  apprecia- 
ble change  in  the  intensity  of  any  sensation,  we  must  in  general 
add  to  or  subtract  from  the  stimulus  a  nearly  uniform  propor- 
tion of  the  amount  producing  the  particular  old  sensation  with 
which  the  new  one  is  to  be  compared.  But  this  rule,  even  when 
stated  in  so  loose  and  indefinite  a  manner,  does  not  apply  to 
•sensations  that  are  either  very  weak  or  very  strong.  Moreover, 
we  find  difficulty  in  establishing  it  at  all  for  some  kinds  of  sensa- 
tions, and  for  all  kinds  under  some  circumstances. 

{18.  What  is  sometimes  called  the  "quotient  of  sensitiveness **  [~\ 

varies  for  the  different  kinds  of  sensation ;  and  this  fact  the  law  of  Weber 
admits  and  makes  use  of  in  its  experiments  and  proofs.  Weber  himself 
found  that  weights  which  differ  as  29 :  90  can  be  distingnished  by  the  press- 
ure they  canse  when  laid  on  the  volar  side  of  the  last  phalanges.  If  we  are 
permitted  to  raise  and  lower  them,  the  quotient  of  sensitiveness  rises  to 
39 :  40.  Subsequent  obserrers  ^  have  found  that  this  quotient  for  estimating 
weights,  instead  of  remaining  constant,  as  Weber's  law  would  have  it,  \raries 
from  rf.7  for  weights  of  800  grammes  to  ^  for  weights  of  3,000  grammes. 
The  quotient  of  sensitiveness  to  pressure  has  been  found  by  other  experi- 
menters to  vary  from  iV  'or  weights  of  10  grammes  to  Vr  for  weights  of  400 
-grammes.  Later  experiments  show  that  in  our  comparison  of  weights 
which  we  are  permitted  to  lift,  the  speed  with  which  we  judge  ourselvus  to 

>  Oomp.  Q.  B.  Mflltar :  Zw  Gmndtogimg  d.  Pijclioplijilk,  p.  IMT.   And  Bledflniiaan  and 
Lttwtt  :8ltig»lir.  d.  Wlen.  Acad..  InlL.  Haft  8.  p.  Stt  f. 
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be  ndsing  the  weights,  in  comparison  with  the  eifort  we  pat  forth,  is  a  de- 
termining element  in  the  experience.* 

In  discrimination  of  the  intensity  of  noises  and  musical  sonnds,  the  so- 
called  law  holds  onlj  yeiy  imperfectly ;  for  the  qnotient  of  sensitiyenesa 
yaries  greatly  for  different  places  along  the  scale.  Weber's  law  is  trae  only 
approximately  for  a  part  of  the  musical  scale.  Thus,  if  we  assume  a  certain 
conyenient  measure  of  intensity  of  the  stimulus  as  a  unit  (an  extremely  weak 
stimulus  near  the  '*  threshold  " ),  the  quotient  of  sensitiyeness  for  tones  re- 
mains about  the  same  (t^  —  fhi)  tmtil  we  haye  increased  the  original  stimu- 
lus by  multiplying  it  by  ten  some  flye  times  oyer ;  but  then  this  quotient 
begins  rapidly  to  rise,  and  it  finally  attains  more  than  twice  its  former  de- 
gree of  sensitiyeness  (jh)»  In  auditory  sensations,  too,  it  is  found  that  the 
order  of  succession  has  something  to  do  with  the  result ;  thus  one  obseryer 
found  that,  of  two  successiye  sounds  of  equal  quantity,  the  second  regularly 
seems  greatest. 

It  is,  of  course,  by  experiment  with  yisual  sensations  that  the  most 
numerous  attempts  haye  been  made  to  demonstrate  Weber's  law.  The  ex- 
perience of  astronomers,  which  shows  that  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars  are 
not  to  be  classified  by  their  absolute  brightness,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
earlier  discussions  of  i^aiB  law.  Weber  fixed  the  quotient  of  sensitiyeness  to 
brightness  at  about  -riir*  It  for  example,  we  cast  a  shadow  by  lighting  any 
opaque  object  with  a  candle  set  at  a  giyen  distance  from  it,  the  difference 
between  the  intensity  of  this  shadow  and  one  cast  by  two  candles  of  the 
same  luminous  power  is  discernible  when  the  second  candle  is  set  behind 
the  first  at  ten  times  the  distance  of  the  first  candle  from  the  object.  Under 
the  direction  of  Feohner,  experiments  were  conducted  by  A.  W.  Volkmann 
and  others,  which  seemed  fayorable  to  Weber's  law.  But  subsequent  inyes- 
tigations  haye  not  shown  so  fayorable  a  result.  The  quotient  of  sensitiye- 
ness has  been  found  to  yary  from  e^  for  weak  intensities  of  light  to  yiv  for 
stronger  intensities.  Later  obseryers  haye  confirmed  the  yariable  nature  of 
this  quotient,  and  haye  eyen  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  preolBely  the 
same  for  different  colors.  Indeed,  the  complicated  nature  of  this  apparently 
simple  inquiry  becomes  more  apparent.  The  effect  of  backgn^und  is  enor- 
mous ;  the  extent  of  lighted  surface  influences  the  mind ;  the  order  of  the 
succession  of  the  two  lights  compared  has  something  to  do  with  the  solution 
of  eyery  such  problem  in  comparison ;  the  focusing  of  the  eye  is  not  to  be 
disregarded,  nor  the  reflection  of  light  from  surrounding  objects,  etc. 

What  is  true  of  all  these  classes  of  sensations  apart  ia  also  true  of  them 
when  combined  for  the  estimate  of  sizes  and  distances.  Where  comparison 
takes  place  in  connection  with  a  ' '  sort  of  impressionist  reception  of  the 
gross  sensation  without  dividing  it  up  in  our  minds," '  something  like  Web- 
er's law  seems  to  hold  true.  BiU  in  all  complicated  and  nice  oomparieons  ijf 
quantity,  and  so  in  aUjudfftnmite  of  size  and  distatice,  100  um  a  number  of  dif^ 
fereni  data  ca  a  basis  for  the  wonderful  *'  tact  ^^  which  it  is  possible  to  attain. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  attempts  made  to  apply  Weber's  law  to 
sensations  of  temperature,  taste,  and  smell  would  be  of  little  yalue  to  aa 
understanding  of  mental  life.    From  the  yery  nature  of  the  organs  of  these 

1  G.  B.  Xflller  and  7.  Schnmaon:  Ffldget's  AxcMf,  zhr.,  p.  loa 
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senses,  and  of  the  stimnlns  which  excites  them,  aoonnte  experimental 
tion  is  pecnliarlj  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  And  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  so-called  law  which  cannot  establish  itself  firmly  on  a  basis  of  those 
sensations  where  discrimination,  in  respect  to  qnantitatiye  changes,  is  high- 
est,  shonld  deriye  mnch  help  from  those  where  discrimination  is  at  a  mini- 
mnm. 

The  Meaning  of  "  Weber's  law,"  in  so  far  as  we  are  led  to  ad- 
mit its  accuracy  in  furnishing  a  summary  of  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence, may  have  several  interpretations.  Its  great  advocate, 
Fechner,  understands  it  as  a  most  general  psycho-physical  prin- 
ciple ;  that  is  to  say,  the  law — ^he  holds — states  the  highest  and 
most  universal  relations  which  prevail  between  the  physical  and 
the  psychical  aspects  of  our  compound  human  life.  But  a 
saner  view  of  the  facts  considers  the  explanation  of  this  relation 
between  sensation  and  stimulation  as  chiefly  physiological.  In 
all  cases  the  end-organs  profoundly  modify  the  intensities  of  the 
stimuli  they  receive.  It  is  probable  that  whatever  is  true  as  re- 
spects the  "  logarithmic  "  character  of  the  relation  holds  between 
the  stimulus  and  the  resulting  amount  of  neural  excitation.  Be- 
tween the  neural  excitation,  after  it  has  reached  the  brain  and 
been  set  up  there,  and  the  psychical  result  in  sensation,  the  re- 
lation is  probably  one  of  direct  proportion.  But,  above  all,  is  it 
necessary  to  remember  that  other  conditions  than  mere  changes 
in  the  objective  quantity  of  the  stimulus  always  determine  our 
estimates  of  the  amounts  of  resulting  sensations ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, stimtdi  and  sensations  are  not  connected  qruintitatively  in  stick 
a  simple  manner  that  we  can  measure  one  off  in  terms  of  the  other. 
Nor  do  we  mean  the  same  thing  by  terms  and  standards  of 
quantity  when  we  talk,  on  the  one  hand,  of  intensities  of  sensa- 
tions, and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  amounts  of  physical  stimuli. 
And,  finally,  when  we  give  to  Weber's  law  a  purely  psychologi- 
cal interpretation,  we  find  it  falling  under  the  genei^  princi- 
ple of  all  mental  life,  namely,  that  every  mental  state  has  its 
value  determined  by  its  relation  to  other  contiguous  mental 
states. 

[The  literature  called  forth  bythe  dieonnioii  of  Webez's  law  is  ver^  large.  Besides  the 
great  monomphs  of  Fechner— Elemente  d.  Psyohophysik  (I860),  ui  Sachen  d.  Psycho- 


physik  (1877),  and  Revision  d.  Hanptpnnkte  d.  Psyohophysik  (1882)— and  of  C.  E.  Mil- 
ler: Znr  Onmdlegang  d.  Psyohophvsik— important  contribations  have  been  made,  amonff 
others,  by  Wundt :  Pnysiolog.  Psycholoeie,  I.,  chap,  viii  Stumpf :  Tonpsychologiei  L,  i.,  | 
8.  Articles  in  the  Philosoph.  Stndien,  by  Lorenz,  ii.,  pp.  894-474,  and  n5&-657.  J.  Merkel, 
iv.,  pp.  117-160 ;  251-291,  and  54U594 ;  and  v.,  pp.  245-29*3.  SUrk«  (1886),  ill,  pp.  284- 
804.  Lnft  (1888).  iv.,  pp.  511-540.  Lehmann  and  Neiglick,  iii.,  pp.  497-538,  etc.  Kdhler 
(18S6),  ill,  pp.  572-642.  Thoiongh  and  unfavorable  criticisms  have  been  published  by 
Delboenf :  Ba'.'ments  de  Psyohophysiqne  (1883).  Tannery :  Revue  philosoph.,  Jan.  7,  1884, 
and  Feb.,  1888.  And  Elsass :  Ueber  die  Psyohophysik  (1886),  and  Philosoph.  Monatshefte, 
zxiv.  and  iv.  Brief  accounts  in  Exislish  msy  be  nmnd  in  Ladd :  Elements  of  Phsrsiologi- 
oal  Psychology,  pp.  356-381.    And  James :  Principles  of  Psychology,  L,  pp.  533-549.] 


CHAPTEB  YUL 
SENSATION-COMPLEXES  AND  LOCAL  SIGNS 

It  lias  already  been  shown  that  none  of  our  most  element* 
ary  sense-experiences  are  really  simple  and  ultimate,  if  we  mean 
by  these  words  an  onanalyzable  result  in  consciousness  of  the 
excitation  of  a  single  nervous  element.  Even  the  "  simplest " 
sensations  are  the  psychical  equivalents  of  a  simultaneous  ex- 
citation of  many  euoh  elements.  Nor  in  our  ordinary  experience 
do  all  the  elements  simultaneously  excited  even  belong  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  same  specific  form  of  sense.  And,  if  we  attend 
to  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of 
our  sensations  are  wholly  pure  examples  of  one  elementary  kind 
of  sense-experience  to  the  exclusion  of  all  admixture  from  every 
other  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  sensations  of  taste  are  not  expe- 
rienced as  unmixed  gustatory  phenomena.  When  we  taste,  we 
also  smell  and  touch ;  and  what  the  taste  is  to  us,  as  we  get  it 
from  any  particular  substance,  is  a  "  sensation-complex  '*  com- 
posed of  gustatory,  olfactory,  and  tactual  elements.  Other  ob- 
scurer forms  or  modifications  of  sensation,  arising  from  the 
excitement  of  the  alimentary  canal  lower  down,  and  even  associ- 
ated images  of  memory  and  imagination,  blend  in  our  so-called 
"  sensations  of  taste."  But  we  call  the  entire  experience  by  this 
name — sensations  of  taste — because  the  predominating  charac- 
teristic is  given  to  the  sensation-complex  by  the  gustatory  sen- 
sation. The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  our  seemingly  most  ele- 
mentary sense-experiences. 

Our  subsequent  treatment  of  perception  will  show  how  dis- 
criminating consciousness  handles,  as  it  were,  this  exceedingly 
complex  and  variable  material  of  sense.  At  present  it  is  our 
purpose,  however,  to  speak  of  those  more  primary  "  fusions  "  of 
the  simpler  sensations  which  result  in  the  elementary  kinds  of 
sensation-complexes,  and  which  thus  form  "  data,"  as  it  were, 
for  discriminating  consciousness  in  the  construction  of  spatial 
perceptions.  And  here  the  general  principle  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  All  our  sensationSy  in  so  far  as  they  form  the  basis  of  per- 
ception  (the  immediate  knowledge  of  thingrs  through  the  senses), 
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are  mixtures  of  sensation^  which  have  an  ind^niie  variety  of  com^ 
pound  characterietics ;  hut  which  aleo  have — each  one  in  particu- 
lar^eame  specific  eeneuoue  character  that  is  prominent  in  the  com- 
pound. Now,  let  us  suppose  that  these  '*  mixtures  "  of  sensation 
depend,  for  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  elements  or  factors 
which  enter  into  them,  upon  the  locality  in  the  external  organs 
of  sense,  by  excitation  of  which  they  axe  occasioned.  We  have 
then  the  foundation  laid  for  a  theory  of  so-called  **  local  signs." 
This  theory  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  The  total  compound  char- 
acteristic of  every  distinffuishable  mixture  of  sensation  (or  *'  sensa- 
tion-complex *')  depends — ^in  part  at  least — upon  the  locality  of  the 
organ  where  the  excitement  occasioning  thai  particular  mixture  orig^ 
inates. 

The  subsequent  discussion  of  perception  will  show  how  sen. 
sation-complexes,  by  their  indefinite  variety,  afford  "  signs "  to 
discriminating  consciousness  by  means  of  which  they  become 
assigned,  each  to  its  proper  locality,  in  that  system  which  the 
term  "  field  of  perception  "  represents. 

2 1.  The  whole  oonstmction  and  aotivity  of  the  nervous  mechanism  pxo» 
▼ides,  ioevitably,  for  the  fusion,  from  the  veiy  beginnings  of  oonsoionsness, 
of  the  different  sensation-factors,  or  so-oalled  simple  sensations.  Even  if  the 
organs  of  sense  were  immovable,  this  would  be  in  no  small  degree  tme.  Li 
the  case  of  a  motionless  retina,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  result  of  the 
exoitement  of  any  group  of  elements  is  a  modification  of  consciousness 
which  may  assume  any  one  of  a  number  of  minuter  shadings  of  color-tone. 
The  anatomical  and  physiological  reason  for  this  ia  found  in  the  integrity 
and  unity  of  the  organism  itself  and  in  the  fact  that  no  part  of  it  can  per- 
form its  functions  in  an  isolated  way.  The  case  of  the  skin  illustrates  the 
same  truth  even  more  obviously.  Any  object  laid  upon  the  passive  hand,  for 
example,  excites  an  indefinite  number  of  pressure-spots ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  temperature-spots,  and  superficial  muscle,  and  active  resistance  to  this 
lightest  pressure,  are  likely  also  to  be  simultaneously  evoked. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  taci,  from  the  very  beginning  of  consciousness  the 
organs  of  sense  are  noi  motionless  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ceaselessly  in 
motion,  whether  in  an  impulsive  and  reflexive,  or  in  a  purposeful  and  vol* 
untary  way.  This  fact  provides  a  sort  of  universal  solvent,  or  menstru- 
um, as  it  were,  in  which  the  various  allied  factors  of  sensation  are  mixed 
and  fused.  Motion  of  the  sense-organs  induces  constant  changes  in  th^ 
compound  quality  of  those  sensation-complexes  which  originate  in  excite- 
ment of  different  considerable  areas  of  the  end-organs  of  sense.  Motion  is 
also  itself  a  fact  significant  of  the  reaction  of  psychic  life,  in  primary  acts 
of  volition,  upon  the  stimulus  of  the  periphery  of  the  body.  Apparently 
also  we,  from  the  first,  sense  this  activity,  at  least  in  some  inchoate  and  ob- 
scure way. 

{  2.  Two  things  should  be  noted,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
■aid,  regarding  sensation-complexes  characterized  chiefly  by  sensations  of 
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taste  and  amelL    Elni :  These  sensstioii-oomplexeB  msy  be  ehamrteiriiftd  by- 
the  lelfttiYe  smoants  of  either  psssm  or  seliTe  oonseioiisiiess  which  enter 
into  them.    I^  for  example,  one  holds  any  gostoble  sabstsnoe  in  the  month, 
and  suppresses  all  motion  of  the  organs  whaterer,  one  has  n  sort  of  difibaed. 
and  dnll  senssftum-eomplex,  which  is  a  componnd  of  gostaioiy,  oUactoiy, 
and  tactual  sensations,  with  the  gnstatoiy  sensations  mildly  predominant 
By  directing  attention  to  the  organ— still,  we  will  suppose,  without  moying 
it—one  can  make  more  prominent  either  of  these  kinds  of  sensation.    To  a 
certain  extent  one  can  tiras  analyse  the  taste  of  a  substance,  and  detennine 
what  kind  of  aroma  or  spiej  flavor  it  possesBeSy  or  how  it  feels  in  the  month. 
But  if  we  make  this  analysiB  in  the  more  natural  way,  we  begin  to  moye  the. 
substance  abont  with  the  tongue ;  we  press  it  against  the  gustatory  end- 
organs  and  let  its  eflhrria  nse  to  the  olfactory  organs  through  the  back  of* 
the  mouth.    In  doing  this  we  naturally  neglect  the  change  in  our  sensation- 
complexes  which  IB  due  to  the  sdmixture  of  aotiye  touch ;  for  it  is  the  taste, 
and  flavor  of  the  substance  which  we  wish  to  explore.    Nevertheless,  a  modi- 
fication of  our  sense-consciousness,  due  to  the  introduction  of  elements  of 
active  touch,  inevitably  takes  place ;  things  have  a  different  taste  and  flavor 
when  tasted  actively  from  that  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  merely 
passive  taste.    The  same  thing  might  be  shown  to  be  true  of  smelL    Our 
experience  with  both  clamoB  of  sensations  is  very  instructive  respecting  the. 
value  of  all  sensation-complexes.    For  example,  we  may  be  thinking  intent- 
ly while  at  table,  or  reading  diligentiy  in  a  room  where  a  lamp  is  smoking, 
or  a  bunch  of  violets  exhales  its  odor.    The  sensuous  complexion,  agreeable* 
or  disagreeable,  of  our  mental  life  is  kept  suppressed  by  the  fixation  of  at- 
tention to  a  given  train  of  ideas.    But  after  more  and  more  strongly  assert- 
ing itself —the  sensations  struggling,  we  might  say,  to  raise  their  heads  for 
dear  recognition  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness— the  sensuous  basis 
breaks  up  into  the  mental  train  and  wholly  destroys  it.    We  begin  actively 
to  inquire,  by  moving  the  tongue  or  snuffing  with  the  nostrils,  as  to  what  it. 
this  nasfy  or  pleasant  taste,  this  horrible  or  agreeable  smelL    In  general, 
then,  sensation-complexes  of  smell  and  taste  depend  not  only  upon  the 
qualities  and  intensities  of  the  ol&ctory  and  gustatory  sensations,  but  also., 
npon  the  muscular  and  tactual  factors  that  enter  into  them.    Even  hot 
lemonade  of  the  same  degree  of  sweetness  does  not  '* taste"  quite  the  same 
as  cold. 

Second :  It  is  through  admixture  with  other  seiuMtions  that  sensations 
of  smell  and  taste  come  to  attain  the  mauivenest  or  "  ee^Mtly "  which  we. 
attribute  to  theuL  Mixtures  of  sensation — chiefly  taste  or  smell,  and  called* 
by  one  or  the  other  of  these  names— differ  in  a  very  important  way  when 
called  forth  by  excitement  spread  over  large  areas  of  the  organ.  Here  the. 
testimony  of  consciousness  is  immediate  and  conclusive.  With  one's  mouth . 
full  of  sugar,  or  one*s  nostrils  full  of  the  odor  of  heliotrope,  one  is  not  af- 
fected, sense-wise,  as  one  is  with  a  trifle  of  sweet  laid  on  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  or  a  suggestion  of  the  flower's  presence  from  a  distant  bouquet. 
Nor  is  this  difference  fully  expressed  in  terms  of  varying  qualiiy  and  quan- 
tity as  applied  aoUly  to  gustatory  or  olfactory  sensations.  On  the  other 
huid,  such  '^massiveness  **  is  plainly  a  derived  and  secondary  charaoteristie 
due  to  the  admixture  of  tactual  and  muscular  elements.    We  find,  then,  no^ 
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occasion  to  apply  extendTe  magnitude,  or  bigness,  to  sensations  of  taste  and 
smell,  *'a8  such ; "  we  cannot  even  form  the  ftkinteet  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  snch  an  attempt.  The  "  bigness*'  of  sweet  and  sonr  tastes,  or  of 
asafcBtida  or  snlphnretted-hydrogen  smells — this  is  a  term  which  has  no 
meaning.  When,  then.  Dr.  Ward  speaks '  of  "  eztensity,"  or  spatial  bigness, 
jw  belonging,  like  quality  and  intensity,  to  all  kinds  of  sensations,  and  Pro- 
fessor James'  entertains  ns  by  remarking  that  "the  pork  tastes  more  spa- 
cions  than  the  alnm  or  the  pepper,"  and  that  the  odor  of  vinegar  is  "  less 
spatially  extended"  than  that  of  musk,  they  appeal,  indeed,  to  indubitable 
experience ;  but  they  do  this  in  support  of  a  theory  which  is  simply  incon- 
43eiTable.  AU  our  senses  are  exercised  in  such  connection  as  to  caU forth  data 
which  serve/or  making  spatial  distinctions;  but  not  aU  sensations  have  "exten- 
sity"  as  sensations. 

{8.  Among  all  sensations  those  of  hearing  are  freest  from  original  and 
inextricable  mixture  with  other  kinds  of  sense-experienoe.  If  we  imagine 
the  effect  upon  consciousness  which  would  come  from  a  perfectly  passive  re- 
oeption  of  auditory  impressions,  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  discovered 
what  we  are  in  search  of,  namely,  sensations  that,  without  any  influence 
/rom  blended  sensations  of  another  kind,  recur  in  consciousness  with 
varying  qualities  and  intensities.  But,  however  possible  it  may  be  to 
Imagine  such  a  '*  pure  '^  sense-consciousness  of  tone,  all  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  actual  experience  with  sensations  of  sound.  Not  only  are 
all  such  sensations  compounds  of  noises  and  tones,  but  they  are  also,  as  act- 
xudly  experienced,  fused  with  a  variety  of  sensations  of  other  than  the  audi- 
tory kind.  In  hearing  noises  of  considerable  intensity,  the  vibrations  of  the 
masses  contiguous  to  the  proper  organ  of  sound  are  also  felt  as  tactual  and 
muscular  sensations.  The  noise  made,  for  example,  by  a  slamming  door  or 
fk  cannon  shot  off  is  not  by  any  means  **  pure  "  auditory  sensation.  If  we 
abstract  the  sensations  caused  by  the  assault  of  the  air-waves  on  the  external 
membranes,  with  the  actual  extension  of  these  sensations  over  wide  areas  of 
the  membranes,  and  the  shudder  that  runs  through  the  entire  body — ^the 
muscular  reverberation,  as  it  were — then  the  auditory  sensation-complex 
loses  its  characteristic  ^'massiveness.**  It  is  in  these  very  admixtures  of 
tactual  and  muscular  sensations  that  the  so-called  massiveness  of  the  sound 
^consists.  A  person  sitting  with  the  back  closely  pressed  against  a  board 
that  is  in  contact  with  a  grand  organ  being  played,  knows  that — to  speak 
liccurately— he  hactrs  the  massive  sounds  with  head  and  spinal  cord  and  vi- 
brating molecules  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  upper  trunk.  Again,  the 
terms  "  high  "  or  **  low,*'  as  applied  to  the  place  of  notes  in  the  musical 
Boale,  really  refer  to  the  visual,  muscular,  and  tactual  sensations  which  fuse 
with  the  auditory  when  we  are  sounding,  imagining,  or  reading  the  different 
notes.  As  pure  sensations  of  sound,  the  pitch  of  notes  has  nothing  to  do 
with  high  or  low. 

Furthermore,  in  all  active  attention  to  sounds— and  some  attention  goes 
with  all  hearing  of  sounds — motor  adjustment  of  the  organism  takes  place ; 
the  reflex  influence  of  this,  if  not  also  its  direct  influence,  enters  as  a  factor 
jnto  the  resulting  sensation-complex.    The  sound  heard  when  we  listen  with 

1  Alt  Pvydkology :  Bncyc.  Brit  (ninth  ed.).  pp.  46  and  6S. 
*  Principles  of  Vajchologj,  U.,  p.  168  (note). 
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fltnined  attention  is  a  different  modification  of  our  eenae-consoioiiBneM 
from  the  sound  pasnTelj  heard. 

It  is  probable  also  that  oboonre  sensations  derired  from  ohangee  in  the 
fluids  of  the  semi-oiroolar  oanals,  and  connected  with  the  localization  of 
sound  and  with  the  orienting  of  onrselTes  in  space,  fuse  with  the  other 
elements  to  make  np  that  total  complex  of  sensations  which  we  describe  as 
the  hearing  of  some  particular  sonnd  "  over  yonder  "  or  ''  near  by.** 

{4.  Sensations  of  color  and  light  never  arise  in  onr  adnlt  conscionsness 
as  "  pnre  "  sensations  of  this  particular  kind.  It  is  not  with  the  retina  alone 
that  we  see ;  and  seeing,  even  in  the  simplest  form  possible  for  us,  is  some- 
thing much  more  than  merely  having  sensations  of  light  and  color.  In  those 
sensation-complexes  which  we  call  by  the  names  that  mark  their  prominent 
charscteristio  (namely,  the  color  of  red,  green,  blue,  etc.),  there  always 
blend  the  resultants  of  past  and  concomitant  sensation-factors  due  to  move- 
ment of  the  lenses  and  of  the  entire  eyebalL  Upon  these  concomitant 
factors  the  visual  sensations  are  largely,  or  wholly,  dependent  for  their 
^<  massiveness"  and  "  locality.**  For  example,  let  us  close  the  eyes,  and  thus 
exclude  as  fkr  as  possible  the  more  highly  developed  "judgments"  which 
enter  into  the  localization  of  objects  and  the  perception  of  their  size  and 
spatial  qualities  when  seen  with  open  and  moving  eyes.  A  '*  sensation-mass  "* 
of  indefinite  proportions,  of  somewhat  vague  localization — "  in  front  of  the 
eyes,"  as  we  say— and  of  varying  qualities  and  intensities  of  color-tones,  sums 
up  our  dominant  sense-experience.  This  sensation-mass  is  due  to  the  simul- 
taneous excitement  of  a  vast  number  of  retinal  elements  through  the  photo- 
chemical changes  that  constantly  accompany  the  circulation  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  eye.  It  seems  to  be  simply  received  upon  a  motionless  eye. 
It  is  the  very  clearest  type  of  a  pure,  passive,  and  yet  massive  and  extended 
sensation-complex.  Let  us  try,  however,  to  look  at  any  particular  part  of 
this  sensation-mass— we  will  say  at  the  upper  right-hand  comer— and  we  be- 
come aware  that  this  is  accomplished  by  exceedingly  minute  movements  of 
the  eyes.  We  are  thus  evoking  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations  which 
mutt  /u»e  with  those  of  color  and  light  in  order  that  the  latter  may  appear 
as  belonging  to  a  particular  part  of  the  entire  mass.  And  if  we  wish  further 
to  see  this  sensation-mass  itself  move  right  or  left,  up  or  down,  we  must 
move  the  eyes  and  even  the  head  in  the  appropriate  directions.  This  means 
that  we  really  see  it  move,  by  means  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  sensations 
belonging  to  moving  eyes  and  head  and  upper  trunk.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mere  focusing  of  attention  upon  any  color-mass,  necessary  to  bring  it 
into  consciousness  at  all,  is  accompanied  by  sensations  and  memory-images 
of  sensations  which  belong  to  the  tactual  and  the  muscular  sense. 

In  all  ordinary  experience  with  the  eyes,  however,  we  have  the  sensations 
of  color  and  light  unceasingly  fusing  with  tactual  and  muscular  sensations 
due  to  changes  in  accommodation  and  to  movement  of  the  eyeballs.  In- 
deed, what  we  call  sensations  of  color  and  light  consist  of  such  complex 
visual  sensations,  due  to  the  total  activity  of  the  eye,  in  which  color  and  light 
are  the  most  prominent  factors,  and  those  of  touch  and  muscle  are  relatively 
disregarded  or  sunk  out  of  sight  In  other  words,  we  never  have  sensations 
of  color  and  light  which  are  not  experienced  with  the  eye  executing  a  cer- 
tain movement,  or  after  having  arrived  at  a  certain  position,  or  while  antioi- 
10 
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pating  a  oertain  moyement  with  the  intent  to  explore  more  oarefnllj  some 
other  colored  object  in  another  position  of  the  field.  Translating  all  this 
into  subjective  terms,  it  means:  aUiensoHons  t^Hght  cuidoolor  ctre  eaperi- 
enoed,  noi  €u  **pur6*'  and  o^Kxrt,  but  as  futed  with  tactual  and  mutcviar  sensa* 
tkmSf  such  €u  belong  to  unfinished,  or  just  eompkted,  or  anticipated  movements  tf 
iheeye, 

2  5.  That  the  YBrioas  sensations,  due  to  irritation  of  the  nerves  terminat- 
ing in  the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  fuse  into  a  great  variety  of  sensation- 
complexes,  no  psychologist  can  doubt.  These  specifically  different  affections 
of  our  sense-consciousness  habitually  and  necessarily  occur  in  the  same 
unity  of  a  state  of  sensation.  Moreover,  they  all  make  their  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  same  problem  which  is  constantly  before  discriminating 
consciousness.  The  very  existence  and  development  of  mental  life  depend 
upon  our  getting  information  as  to  the  positions  and  movements  of  our 
bodily  members,  relative  to  each  other  and  to  their  environment,  and  as  to 
the  qualities  and  movements  of  those  objects  with  which  these  members 
come  in  contact.  Slduy  joints,  and  muscles  are,  from  the  first,  and  vnihout 
cessation,  forced  into  the  closest  copartnership  of  activity. 

That  pai'ticular  kind  of  these  closely  allied  sensations  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  complex  result,  or  which  is  most  closely  aUied  with  the  practical 
end  aimed  at,  will  give  its  characteristic  tone  and  name  to  the  total  sense- 
experience.  For  example,  if  the  predominating  sensation  be  one  of  tem- 
perature, we  disregard  the  fact  that  our  experience  is  a  compound  of  heat- 
sensation  with  sensations  of  light  pressure  and  perhaps  muscular  sense. 
But,  if  it  is  chiefly  one  of  light  pressure,  we  disregard  the  muscular  factors, 
and  speak  of  the  object  as  **  feeling  smooth  and  hard.**  Or,  again,  we  may 
note  that  the  object  seems  "  heavy  '*  by  attending  only  to  the  strain  pro- 
duced in  the  muscles  and  joints  and  overlooking  the  condition  of  the  skin. 

In  all  these  sensation-complexes  certain  characteristic  differences  between 
the  purely  tactual  and  the  purely  muscular  sensations  are  of  no  little  account. 
These  differences  serve  to  characterize  different  groups  of  our  sense-experi- 
ences, and  so  to  determine  the  place  they  have  in  constructing  the  "  field  of 
perception ; "  although  both  skin-sensations  and  muscular  sensations  enter 
into  each  group.  The  skin  is  passively  <<  affected,"  for  the  most  part,  by 
having  its  different  areas  more  or  less  severely  pressed  upon.  The  muscles 
are  "  exercised,"  for  the  most  part,  in  the  movement  of  the  limbs  or  in  the 
innervation  and  muscular  adjustment  of  the  organs  of  sense.  But  the 
muscles,  too,  may  be  passively  affected  by  pressure  of  heavy  masses  laid 
upon  the  skin.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  muscles  can  hold  them- 
selves perfectly  still  when  provoked  to  motion  by  even  a  small  amount  of 
pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  muscles  are  active,  the  skin  which 
is  stretched  over  them,  or  which  is  in  contact  with  the  object  being  explored, 
keeps  pace,  in  some  sort,  with  the  flow  of  muscular  sensation.  Barely  or 
never  do  skin  and  muscles  function  apart ;  rarely  or  never,  therefore,  does 
there  fail  to  be  a  fusion  of  tactual  and  muscular  elements  in  sensation-com- 
plexes of  this  class.  Nor  are  sensations  of  the  joints  and  of  temperature 
likely  to  be  far  off  from  the  total  sensation-mass. 

2  6.  In  this  connection  the  physiological  fact  must  be  emphasized,  that 
the  excitations  of  the  muscles  come  regularly  by  centrifugal  paths ;  while  in 
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the  case  of  the  other  senses  this  happens  rarely  or  not  at  aU.  Hence  muscu- 
lar sense  is  preeminently  the  acHve  sense ;  and,  according  as  it  enters  into  all 
the  various  sensation-complexes,  it  imparts  the  quality  of  activity  to  them  all. 
It  converts  seeing  into  looldng,  hearing  into  hearkening,  passive  into  active 
touch.  And  yet  there  is  something  always  vague  and  oontentless  about  it — 
something  of  the  nature  of  indefinite  feeling  {OefuhUirtiges)^  it  has  been  said. 
Muscular  sensation  is  more  obviously  connected,  and  more  finnly  fused, 
irith  sensations  of  the  skin  than  with  those  of  any  other  sense.  And  yet  it 
resembles  hearing,  in  being  a  kind  of  interior  sense ;  whereas  the  skin  re- 
sembles in  objectivity  the  sensations  of  the  retina.  Tet,  again,  muscular 
sensation  is  the  factor  necessary  to  fuse  with  sensations  of  light  and  color, 
in  order  to  give  them  massiveness  and  spatial  extension,  as  it  were. 

When  we  allow  time  for  the  Development  of  Sensation-com- 
plexes, by  running  quickly  through  a  number  of  changing  phases, 
we  disclose  certain  classes  of  our  sense-experience  which  seem 
to  stand  midway  between  sensations  and  perceptions  of  sense. 
These  are  really  instances  of  that  indescribably  quick  and  acute 
"  tact "  which  belongs  to  all  mental  life  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  changes  of  sense-consciousness.  In  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals  such  tact  often  takes  the  form  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  ''  instinct."  In  the  case  of  man  it  is  more 
likely  to  mark  stages  reached  only  as  the  result  of  much  experi- 
ence. But  in  man's  case,  too,  hereditary  tendencies  and  apti- 
tudes are  of  the  greatest  influence  in  this  sphere.  ''Natural 
tact,"  so-called,  or  the  sensing  of  the  meaning  of  sensation- 
complexes  in  immediate  connection  with  the  having  of  the 
sensation-complexes  themselves,  is  not  foreign  to  the  earliest 
development  of  human  mental  life.  So  far  as  serves  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  we  shall  consider  it,  chiefly,  in  these  two  forms : 
so-called  ''  sensations  of  motion  "  and  so-called  "  sensations  of 
position." 

Sensations  of  Motion,  so  called,  are  evoked  by  stimulating 
closely  contiguous  nervous  elements  in  the  peripheral  areas  of 
the  retina  and  of  the  skin  with  its  accompaniment  of  muscular  and 
joint  sensations.  The  other  senses  do  not,  in  themselves,  re- 
spond to  stimulus  with  similar  sensation-complexes.  That  is  to 
say,  sensation -complexes  of  taste,  smeU,  and  hearing,  without 
mixture  of  factors  derived  from  stimulation  of  the  connected 
portions  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  are  lacking  in  the  qualities  dis- 
tinctive of  so-called  ''sensations  of  motion."  The  psychical 
characteristics  of  this  class  of  sensation-complexes  are  a  certain 
relatively  smooth  and  continuous  change  in  the  compound 
quality  of  the  mixture,  whenever  the  change  takes  place  in  a 
minute  portion  of  time.  In  other  words,  sensattan-complexes  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  skin  (including  muscular  and  joint  activity),  ex^ 
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pertenced  as  changes  of  compound  quality,  are  immediaidy  and  in" 
stindively  interpreted  as ''  eenecUians  of  motion." 

1  7.  **  SensaHong  of  motion  **  are  distmgnished  from  peioeption  of  motion, 
in  that  the  Ifttter  requires  more  of  oonaoions  and  deliberate  diaorimination, 
and  of  oompariaon  of  data^  with  a  new  to  estimate  or  Jadge  the  proper  re- 
lations attribntable  to  the  data  oompared.  And  jet  the  differenoe  here  is, 
as  elsewhere  in  ail  the  deyelopment  of  mind,  a  differenoe  in  the  degree  of 
intelligenoe  and  porposefol  control  with  which  the  exercise  of  essentially 
the  same  fundamental  facolties  takes  place.  It  accords  with  the  veiy  neces- 
sities of  animal  life  that  sensations  of  motion  shall  play  an  important  part  in 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the  individnal  and  of  the  species.  In 
the  case  of  all  the  lower  animals,  and  also  in  the  case  of  man,  so  far  as  his 
preservation  and  development  depend  npon  himself,  the  qnick  and  acoorate 
'*  interpretation "  of  these  modifications  of  conscionsness  is  a  chief  ele- 
ment in  determining  the  so-called  '*  survival  of  the  fittest."  To  sense 
danger  and  to  sense  the  presence  of  its  prey  are  indispensable  for  the  ani- 
mal. But  what  is  dangerous,  and  what  is  disagreeable  or  good  for  food,  moves 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  body,  or  over  its  surface  (for  example,  when 
tasted,  smelled,  or  touched).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  animals,  including  man, 
are  in  a  high  degree  sensitiye  to  those  changes  in  their  sensation-complexes 
which  are  significant  of  motion.  In  man's  case  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say 
how  much  of  this  sensitiveness,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  inlerpretaHon  of  the 
fact  of  motion,  is  present  from  birth,  and  how  much  is  acquired.  But  if 
we  remember  that  discriminating  consciousness  belongs  to  all  the  earlier  ac- 
tivities, and  that  no  sensation-complexes  are  had  without  this  activity  enter- 
ing into  their  very  constitution,  as  it  were,  we  shall  conclude  that  even  this 
seemingly  *< natural  tact,**  or  "knack  of  interpretation,"  marks  almost  from 
the  beginning  the  unfolding  of  man's  mental  life. 

2  8.  The  motor  sensations  of  the  skin  and  the  sensitiveness  of  its  differ- 
ent areas  may  be  experimentally  tested.  In  general  its  discriminative  sensi- 
tiveness to  motion  is  much  greater  than  to  mere  pressure.  Experiment* 
showed  that  the  motion  of  a  metallic  point,  travelling  at  a  rate  of  2  mm. 
per  second,  could  be  discriminated  when  it  had  amounted  to  0.20  mm.  on 
the  forehead,  0.40  on  the  upper  arm,  and  0.86  on  the  back.  These  dis- 
tances are  much  smaller  than  those  necessary  for  the  discrimination  of 
separate  pressures.  But  motion  can  be  produced  so  slowly  as  not  to  be 
discriminated  at  all,  even  when  the  point  has  travelled  from  6  ctm.  to  12  ctm. 
This  means  that  unless  the  change  in  the  sensation-complex  is  great 
enough  to  be  discriminated  within  a  given  minute  portion  of  time,  no  sen- 
sation of  motion  occurs.  For,  as  we  have  already  said,  sensaiion-complexes 
must  change  their  compound  qwdity  discemibly  in  order  to  he  interpreted  as 
"  sensations  of  motum^^*  so-called  In  accordance  with  the  same  principles  are 
the  facts  that  heavier  weights  seem  to  move  faster  than  light  ones,  and  that 
the  rate  of  motion  depends  npon  the  number  and  quality  of  the  pressure- 
spots  in  the  area  of  the  skin  over  which  the  motion  occurs :  for  heavier 
weights  call  out  other  sensations,  by  deep  pressure,  which  aid  in  discrimi- 
nating the  changing  sensation-complexes ;  and  the  rapidity  and  amount  of 

>  By  Q.  Stanley  Hall  and  DoiuadMm.    Bee  Kind.  Oct.,  ISM.  p.  6iT  f. 
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clumge  in  these  seoBaftion-oomplexes  depends  npon  the  chttioter  of  the 
preasnre-spots  simaltaneonslx  and  snooessiTelj  initated. 

Sensations  of  motion  also  originate  in  changes  imparted  to  the  oomponnd 
qnalitj  of  the  sensations,  chiefly  by  the  irritation  of  the  joints.  In  other 
words,  we  "  sense  "  motion  with  onr  joints,  in  some  degree.  Eren  passive 
bending  of  the  finger  is  discriminated,  chiefly  through  joint-sensations,  ac- 
cording to  Goldscheider,^  when  the  motion  is  not  more  than  0.60^  to  1.74°. 
A  swing  of  the  arm,  with  a  minimum  velocity  of  0.80''  to  0.35°  in  a  second 
of  time,  is  said  by  the  same  author  to  be  discriminated  as  a  sensation  of 
motion  (chiefly  by  the  shoulder-joint)  when  it  amounts  to  0.22°-0.42°. 

That  the  active  movement  of  the  muscles  is  accompanied  by  such  a 
modification  of  oonsoiousness  as  we  interpret  into  sensations  of  motion  has 
already  been  aflbmed  in  our  treatment  of  muscular  sensations,  as  such.  We 
have  also  seen  that  the  discriminative  sensitiveness  of  different  muscles 
varies  very  greatly.  For  example,  the  difference  is  enormous  between  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  and  those  which  control  the  process  of  respiration. 
Modem  research  has,  moreover,  rather  tended  to  assign  a  relatively  small 
part  to  the  muscular  elements  in  our  sensations  of  motion.  Some  obiervers, 
however,  have  made  the  bold  attempt  to  resolve  all  differences  in  our  motor 
sensation-complexes,  even  those  of  a  quantitative  order,  into  differences  of 
muscular  tension.  Between  the  two  extremes  the  truth  probably  stands.  All 
sensations  of  motion  are  by  no  means  to  be  reduced  to  muscular  elements ; 
but  we  do  *'  sense"  motion  by  the  changes  in  our  sensation-complexes  due 
to  elements  contributed  by  the  varying  degrees  of  muscular  contraction  and 
tension.  And,  if  need  be,  we  can,  with  some  of  the  musdes,  accomplish  this 
with  a  high  degree  of  discriminative  sensitiveness. 

Visual  sensations  of  motion,  with  an  immovable  eye,  may  be  produced 
either  by  stimulating  contiguous  elements  of  the  retina  in  close  succession 
or  by  stimulating  the  same  group  of  elements  with  closely  successive  dif- 
ferent color-tones.  To  understand  how  this  takes  place,  one  has  only  to 
close  one's  eyes,  and,  keeping  them  motionless,  watch  the  rapid  motions 
which  appear  in  the  different  portions  of  the  color-mass.  The  drifting 
mist  of  brightly-colored  points,  or  shifting  of  the  color-scene  in  kaleido- 
scopic fashion,  is  not,  of  course,  due  to  the  objective  movement  of  colored 
objects  across  the  field  of  vision.  It  is  the  tenting  of  motion  as  interpreta- 
tive of  certain  changes  in  our  sense-experience  of  the  qualities  and  inten- 
sities of  color  and  light.  It  is  the  same  experience  as  that  which,  in  a  more 
ehax>rate  and  deliberate  way,  makes  us  ''see"  the  sleeping  cat  or  child 
in  the  picture  actually  open  its  eyes  when  we  change,  with  the  right  speed, 
the  object  as  it  appears  in  reflected  light  (the  colors  on  the  front  of  the  paper 
corresponding  to  "  shut "  eyes)  to  the  object  as  it  appears  in  transmitted  light 
(the  colors  on  the  back,  and  now  shining  through,  corresponding  to  "  open 
eyes*').  But,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ever 
do  have  visual  sensations  without  an  accompaniment  of  other  elements  de- 
rived from  the  present  or  past  activity  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  organ 
of  vision.  It  is  a  moving  eye  which  furnishes  those  peculiar  changes  of 
compound  quality  in  its  sensation-complexes  that  serve  discriminating  con* 

■Zdtadirift  t  kUn.  Mfldldn.  x?.,  Htft  1  sad  S;  and  Yertittidliiiig  d.  Phjriolog.  QeieDMfa., 
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Bcionsness  as  the  indicuB  of  motion.  A  farther  most  interesting  confirmation 
of  onr  Tiew  comes  ont  incidentally  in  performing  an  experiment.  Holmgren 
f onnd  that,  when  we  look  at  very  faint  and  fine  points  of  light  with  the  eyes 
somewhat  elevated,  the  images  seem  to  move  in  the  direction  of  mnscolar 
exertion  (upward) ;  that  is,  Mnsationa  of  muscular  tennon  may  eoBpress  them- 
selves  as  sensations  of  visual  motion. 

{9.  Another  important  fact  connected  with  all  sensations  of  motion 
must  be  briefiy  noticed.  Of  all  sensation-complexes  these  call  forth  the 
most  prompt  and  complex  of  purposefnl  movements.  This  fact,  too,  is  con- 
nected with  the  safety  and  development  of  the  life  of  the  animal.  Visual  sen- 
sations of  motion  attract  attention  almost  irresistibly.  They  '*draw  after" 
themselves  the  eye.  If  the  character  of  these  sensation-complexes  is  such 
as  to  threaten  the  eye,  it  promptly  doses.  Our  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
this  class  of  sensations  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  retina,  two  disks,  so  near  as  not  to  be  seen  as  two,  can  still  be  seen 
to  move  on  the  slightest  motion ;  and  a  row  of  dots,  at  a  distance  in  lateral 
vision  too  great  to  have  their  number  distinguished,  may  be  seen  to  in« 
crease  or  diminish  by  a  single  dot.*  Indeed,  while  two  light-impressions 
of  .045  sec.  apart  can  barely  be  distinguished,  even  the  direction  of  the 
moUon  of  light  can  be  perceived  when  the  difference  between  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  motion  is  only  .014  sec.  A  similar  sensitiveness  of 
the  skin  to  sensations  of  motion,  and  a  prompt  reaction  in  the  form  of  atten- 
tion and  of  motor  activity,  in  the  way  of  retreat  or  attack,  are  noticeable. 

Sensations  of  Position — ^those  peonliar  sensation-complexes 
which  indicate  the  "  place  "  on  the  organ  where  the  stimulus  is 
applied,  or,  in  their  more  elaborate  form,  signify  the  relations 
which  the  different  members  of  the  body  sustain  to  each  other 
and  to  surrounding  objects — are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance  to  the  scientific  study  of  mental  development. 

The  fundamental  tact  here  is,  that  the  compaund  qtudity  of 
certain  sensations  of  the  eye  and  the  skin,  with  their  (zccompanying 
motor  activities^  is  dependent  upon  local  position.  To  speak  popu- 
larly, the  skin  "feels"  differently,  as  its  different  areas  are 
pressed  with  the  same  degree  and  kind  of  stimulus;  the  eye 
"  feels  "  differently,  at  the  different  angles  at  which  it  may  be 
placed— right  or  left,  up  or  down ;  the  limbs  "  feel "  differently, 
according  to  the  different  positions  which  they  occupy  or  reach, 
whether  actively  or  passively.  But  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
careful  analysis  psychology  inquires  (1)  What,  precisely,  are  the 
different  factors  which  enter  into  and  determine  the  complex 
character  of  these  "  feelings,"  or  "  sensations,"  of  position ;  and, 
(2)  Is  the  "  tact "  which  interprets  them  original  or  acquired  ? 

The  answers  which  can  be  given  to  both  these  questions  are 
only  partial ;  the  latter  of  the  two  can  probably  never  be  an- 

iflee  an  article  of  Bxner:  Ueber  optiBche  Bewegnngeempfidttngen.  Biologiich.  CentrlbU 
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swered  otherwise  than  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  and  theoretical 
way.  It  is  not  until  we  attempt  an  explanation  of  perception  by 
the  senses  that  the  bearing  of  our  description  of  sensation- 
complexes  indicative  of  "  position  "  can  be  made  clear.  But  at 
this  stage  of  the  investigation  two  principles  may  guide  us,  as 
both  sound  and  conclusively  proved.  First :  Sensations  of  posi- 
tion, instead  of  being  primaiy  and  independent,  as  compared 
with  sensations  of  motion,  are  rather  secondary  and  dependent. 
From  the  very  first,  and  preceding  birth  even,  the  human  animal 
is  in  ceaseless  movement.  No  stillness,  whether  of  the  masses 
or  of  the  molecules  of  the  nervous  system — nerves,  end-organs, 
and  central  organs — ^is  ever  complete.  No  object  stimulates  any 
part  of  the  organs  of  sense  without  breaking  into  a  current  of 
consciousness,  whose  complexion  is  largely  determined  by  motor 
elements,  or  without  provoking  reaction  in  the  form  of  changes 
in  the  existing  motor  elements.  Without  doing  this,  no  object 
can  even  come  into  the  "  field  of  consciousness."  Sensations  of 
position  are  dependent  upon  sensations  of  motion,  in  the  order  of  tJie 
minis  normal  development. 

Second:  Sensations  of  position,  like  sensations  of  motion, 
involve  at  least  that  low  degree  of  discriminating  consciousness 
which  necessarily  enters  into  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  so- 
called  ^'  tact."  To  some  extent  they  must  be  considered  as  sen- 
sation-complexes which,  on  account  of  differences  in  their  com- 
pound quality,  are  capable  of  becoming  significant  of  differences 
that  reach  beyond  themselves.  Between  them,  in  their  lowest 
form,  and  the  most  intelligent  and  purposeful  discrimination  of 
spatial  distinctions  and  relations,  there  stands  a  course  of  devel- 
opment. It  is  a  course  of  development,  however,  which  isprouided 
for,  not  so  much  by  the  native  endowment  of  sensations  with 
"extensity"  or  "bigness"  (as  the  writers  already  referred  to 
would  have  us  suppose),  as  hy  the  activity  of  discriminating  con- 
sciousness itself,  in  accordance  uoith  the  laws  of  intellectual  life. 

1 10.  The  most  important  thing  to  notice  with  regard  to  all  "  sensations 
of  position,"  so-called,  is  this :  we  bring  them  into  clear  consciousness  only 
by  an  act  of  attention.  Sach  an  act  is  certainly  demanded  in  all  experi- 
ments designed  t-o  show  how  accurately  one  can  tell  whereabouts,  on  the 
retina  or  on  the  skin,  one  is  hit  by  any  stimulus,  or  in  just  what  position  this 
or  that  limb  has  been  passively  placed.  Bat  the  very  effect  of  attention  is 
to  put  into  the  sensation-complex,  so  to  speak,  a  certain  '*  motor  coloring," 
which  varies,  not  only  according  to  the  degree  of  attention,  but  also  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  local  motor  organism  involved.  Changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  circulation  and  in  the  underlying  muscular  tension  of  the 
areas  stimulated  are  produced  by  the  act  of  attention  itself.    It  is  on  this 
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principle  that  the  "  atigmatiam''  of  hypnotio  anbjeots  and  religions  devotees 
is  prodnoed  by  prolonged  attention.  In  general,  tio  peripheral  area  can  be 
eHmukUed  without  the  reevUing  MnaaHon-conyplex  cU^eorbing  into  iteeff  the  resuU 
(fthe  motor  changes  brought  about  by  attention  directed  to  this  same  sensation* 
complex. 

Oonnected  with  this  class  of  facts  is  another,  which  has  been  treated  of 
nnderthe  title  of  the  '*  dynamogenic  valne^'of  different  sensations  J  In 
general,  a  change  in  the  relative  volnme  of  the  members  of  the  body  may 
take  place  nnder  the  influence  of  both  peripheral  and  central  excitements. 
Sensations  and  ideas  act  to  produce  minute  movements  in  the  peripheral 
parts  of  the  body ;  they  have — to  repeat  the  term  —a  "  dynamogenic  value ;  *' 
they  result  in  developing  motor  energy  corresponding  to  their  own  qualities 
and  intensities.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  motor  value,  as  measured  by 
the  excitement  of  the  movable  parts  of  the  organ,  differs  for  different  colors* 
One  investigator,  at  least,  arranges  the  colors  in  the  order  of  their  dynamo- 
genic strength,  as  red,  orange,  green,  yellow,  blue.  The  same  intensity  of 
color,  when  seen  on  moving  disks,  has  a  greater  strength  of  this  sort ;  that 
is,  it  excites  a  greater  concealed  motor  activity  to  blend  with  the  visual  sen* 
sations. 

It  is  by  such  considerations  as  the  foregoing  that  we  gain  some  faint  im- 
pression of  the  ceaseless  and  wonderfully  subtle  connections  between  sensa- 
tion  and  motion,  and  of  the  complex  way  in  which  sensations  of  motion 
fuse  with  the  sensations  of  each  peculiar  sense,  even  when  the  organ  of 
sense  seems  to  be  wholly  passive,  receptive,  and  motionless. 

i  11.  Experiments  to  determine  the  discriminating  "  sense  of  locality  ^ 
belonging  to  different  areas  of  the  skin  began  with  K  H.  Weber's  classical 
discovery.  By  using  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  blunted  so  as  to 
avoid  the  feeling  of  being  pricked,  it  was  foxmd  that  the  minimum  distance 
at  which  they  could  be  discriminated  as  two  differed  greatly  for  different 
areas  of  the  body.  The  difference  was  given  by  the  original  experiments  as 
varying  from  1  mm.  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  2  mm.  on  the  volar  side  of 
the  last  phalanx  of  the  finger,  to  68  mm.  on  the  skin  of  the  middle  of  thb 
back  and  of  the  upper  arm  and  leg.  Weber  found  that  the  fineness  of  the 
sense  of  locality  is  greater  in  a  transverse  than  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
on  both  lower  and  upper  limbs.  Moreover,  if  the  two  points  are  placed 
just  far  enough  apart  to  be  discriminated  as  two,  and  are  then  moved  toward 
a  more  sensitive  area,  the  distance  between  them  will  seem  to  widen ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  moved  toward  more  insensitive  parts,  they  will  run 
together  and  no  longer  be  distinguished  as  two.  Subsequent  experiments 
showed  that  Weber's  '*  sensation-circles  "  can  be  much  reduced  by  practice ; 
and  even  that  practice  exclusively  with  one  side  of  the  body  operates  to  im- 
prove the  power  of  discrimination  for  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other 
side.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  by  carefully  selecting  the  most  sensitive 
pressure-spots  (after  having  discovered  where  they  are  and  *'  plotted*'  them}, 
the  diameter  of  the  sensation-circles,  can  be  reduced  to  from  0.2  to  0.4  mnu 
for  the  volar  side  of  the  phalanges,  and  even  to  4-6  mm.  for  the  back. 

The  physiological  explanation  of  Weber's  "  sensation-cireles  "  is  not  in- 
deed perfectly  clear.     We  cannot,  of  course,  assume  that  each  circle  corre- 

I  On thia  very  Inteieatiiig  matter,  eeeF6r6:  Sensatioii  et  M<m?eaDent  (jNHtim). 
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sponcU  to  a  single  nerre-flber  :  for  diaorimination  improres  by  praotioe,  and 
always  between  any  two  points  of  the  compasses,  if  they  are  farther  apart 
than  are  the  pressnre-spots,  some  sensitiye  area  can  be  found.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is,  then,  that  the  sensation-complex  called  oat  in  each 
case  depends  npon  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  qnalitafciyely  different 
nerrouB  elements  excited ;  and  this  is  different  for  different  areas  on  the 
yations  parts  of  the  body.  The  psychological  explanation  of  this  experience 
with  our  skin-sensations  is  obvious  enough ;  it  illustrates  and  proves  the 
general  fact  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Two  "positions,"  to* which  the 
sensation-complexes  may  be  referred,  are  demanded  only  when  the  differ- 
ence in  the  compound  quality  of  these  complexes  becomes  discernible.  And 
discriminating  consciousness  improves  within  certain  limits — here  as  eveiy- 
where— on  experience.  The  points  then  appear  to  move  apart,  as  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  sensation-complexes  they  excite  becomes  more  markedly  differ- 
ent ;  and  when  the  two  complexes  fuse,  and  become  indistinguishable  ia 
quality,  the  two  points  of  the  compasses  are  no  longer  felt  as  two.  This  ia 
because  the  data  for  localizing  them  in  two  places  have  been  lost. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  sensation-complexes  which  answer  to  the 
different  discernible  positions  of  the  skin  are  blendings  of  sensations  of 
pressure  of  vaiying  intensities,  with  temperature-sensations,  and  with  those 
more  distinctively  motor  elements  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 

2  12.  The  nature  of  those  sensations  of  position  which  belong  to  the  eye 
is  much  more  obscure.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  extreme  accuracy  in 
localizing  sensations  of  light  and  color  which  the  eye  can  attain  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  the  size  of  the  retinal  elements ;  conversely,  the  minute  physical 
subdivisions  correspond  to  the  minima  vinlnlia.  Stars  that  are  not  more 
than  70"-30"  apart  can,  by  the  best  observers,  be  seen  as  two.  This  agreea 
very  closely  with  the  calculated  breadth  of  the  thickness  of  the  cones  in  the 
yellow-spot,  where,  in  the  retina,  accuracy  of  localization  is  at  a  maximum. 
But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  senses,  it  ia  by  progre$sive  discrimination 
qffunng  and  disaohing  and  reforming  Bensation-complexes,  hy  a  process  €f 
acquired  tnierpreUxHon  ending  in  oonsummtxte  tact,  (hat  mental  development  takes 
place. 

Do  the  different  elements  of  the  retina  famish  to  those  sensation-com* 
plexes,  which  the  use  of  the  eye  originates,  certain  factors  that  differ,  apart 
from  varying  intensities  and  qualities  of  color-tones,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent positions  of  the  elements  in  the  retina  ?  To  illustrate  :  I  close  my  eyes, 
and,  holding  them  as  motionless  as  possible,  I  contemplate  the  color-mass  be- 
fore them.  It  probably  varies  in  the  color  and  intensity  of  its  different  small- 
est visible  parts.  But  these  parts  differ  from  each  other  in  a  yet  more  re- 
markable way:  they  appear  side  by  side ;  they  lie  contiguous  and  extended  in 
space,  as  we  should  say.  Now,  does  the  sensation  corresponding  to  the  point 
a,  which  in  color  and  intensity  is  indistinguishably  like  the  sensation  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  x  (which  latter  is  another  spot  in  the  retinal  field),  differ 
in  its  compound  quality  from  osf  If  we  say.  Yes,  we  have  difSculty  in  telling 
wherein  this  difference  consists ;  for  all  possible  qualities  and  intensities  of 
color-  and  light-sensations  may  be  produced  by  stimulating  any  one  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  spatially  different  groups  of  retinal  elements.  If  we 
say.  No,  then  we  have  difficully  in  understanding  how  such  extreme  accuracy 
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and  wonderful  tact  in  local  diacriminaiion  can  be  developed  by  the  eye.  And 
that  it  is  developed  all  our  knowledge  o(  mental  life  goes  to  show. 

The  foregoing  question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  entire  psychol- 
ogy of  sensation.  The  following  considerations  enter  into  even  the  incom- 
plete answer  which  can  be  giyen  to  it :  (1)  The  histological  stmctore  and  the 
nse,  both  of  the  expanded  retina  and  of  the  expanded  surface  of  the  skin, 
snggest  the  similarity  in  development  of  the  two  senses.  Sensations  of  posi- 
tion on  the  skin,  however,  seem  never  to  result  from  stimulation  of  contigaons 
nervons  elements  without  the  possibility  of  admitting  any  influence  from 
sensations  of  motions,  either  active  or  passively  derived.  We  might  argue, 
then,  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  eye.  On  the  contraiy  (2),  the  differ- 
ent points  distinguishable  in  the  field  of  vision,  even  with  the  motionless 
eye,  are  presented  to  us  with  an  instantaneousness,  freedom  from  confusion 
with,  and  clearness  of  relation  to,  all  contigaous  points,  which  far  outstrip 
the  nicest  power  of  local  discrimination  belonging  to  the  skin.  Finally  (3), 
the  appeal  to  consciousness  decides  the  question  neither  way;  it  rather 
leaves  it  still  in  the  balance.  The  fact  to  which  writers  like  Professor  James 
and  Stumpf  refer— namely,  that  all  color-sensations  appear  before  adolts 
with  ' '  bigness  "  of  mass  belonging  to  them — ^is  of  no  value  whatever.  Neither 
does  the  most  refined  experimental  analysis  enable  us  as  yet  to  disentangle 
these  alleged  retinal  "  sensations  of  position." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  this  question  cannot  be  decided  either  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  consciousness  or  by  facts  experimentally  ascertained.  It 
becomes,  then,  a  question  of  the  necessities  of  our  theory  of  perception. 
And  here,  again,  it  woald  Kppear  that  the  actual  development  which  the 
eye  so  easily  attains  in  the  perception  of  localities  in  visual  space  requires 
that  retinal  sensations  of  position  should  be  held  to  assist  in  furnishing  the 
necessary  data  for  discriminating  consciousness.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  eye 
is  actually  in  almost  ceaseless  movement  while  the  stimulation  of  its  different 
retinal  elements  takes  place,  these  sensations  of  movement  fuse  inextrica- 
bly with  the  changing  retinal  sensations  of  position.  In  other  words,  toe 
localize  our  light-  and  color-senaaiions  by  means  of  varying  mixtures  of  sensation 
derived  both  from  the  stimulation  of  differently  located  dements  cf  the  retina  and 
from  the  residua  of  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  evoked  by  movement  of  the 
ey^HilL' 

The  existence  and  nsefnlnesa — so  to  speak — of  "  Local  Sigrns  " 
has  now  already  been  d-emonstrated.  A  few  words  more  are 
needed,  however,  in  order  to  make  plain  the  character  and  the 
si^ificance  of  this  entire  class  of  sensation-complexes.  All  the 
different  senses  have  their  ovm  peculiar  sets  of  local  signs  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  have  data  belonging  to  their  complex  activity 
and  to  the  part  they  play  in  the  development  of  mental  life,  for 
contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  objects,  as  these  objects  exist 

1  It  need  scarcely  be  eald  that  thJs  yiew  dliEen  toto  cttlo  from  the  ylew  which,  like  that  of  Pro- 
feasor  Le  Conte.  rei^nls  the  mhid  ae  intnltlTely  knowing  the  direction  from  which  the  light  falls  on 
the  retina.  The  explanation  of  the  deTelopment  of  Tisnal  sensations  of  position,  by  simply  pointing 
to  the  physical  character  of  the  s<H»ned  ••  image  on  the  redna,"  is  not  pmehc^itgioal  at  all.  But  to 
this  snMect  we  Shan  letnm  moie  than  once  agaiiL   Comp.  Le  Conte :  Oght,  pp.  86  land  lOS. 
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in  varying  spatial  proportions  and  spatial  relations.  But  the 
sensations  pecnliar  to  some  of  the  organs  are  localizable  only 
in  a  secondary  way.  In  other  words,  the  "local  signs  "  belong- 
ing to  their  activity  and  development  are  really  derived  from 
the  accompanying  activity  and  development  of  other  classes  of 
organs.  This  is  true  of  sensations  of  taste,  smeU,  and  hearing. 
It  is  the  accompanying  customary  musctdar  and  tactual  sensa- 
tions which  furnish  to  these  senses  their  local  signs.  Sensations 
of  these  senses  are  localizable  only  hy  means  of  the  activity  of 
the  skin  and  muscles,  which  are  excited  simtdtaneously  with  the 
special  nerves  of  these  senses. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  development  of  sight  and  touch 
that  the  nature,  need,  and  use  of  local  signs  become  evident.  A 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  sensation-complexes  of  these  senses 
makes  it  clear  why  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  them  as  *'  signs  " ; 
they  signify  to  discriminating  consciousness  the  different  po- 
sitions and  motions  which  the  bodily  organs  and  the  external 
bodies  known  through  them  assume  or  undergo.  They  are,  of 
course,  called  ''local "  signs,  because  what  they  signify —summed 
up  in  a  single  word — ^is  the  locality  where  the  sensation-com- 
plexes originate,  and  where  the  object  known  through  these 
sensation-complexes  is  to  be  placed.  The  need  and  use  of 
these  so-called  "  local  signs,"  and  how  a  system  of  them  is  built 
up  (the  "fields"  of  visual  and  tactual  consciousness),  will  be 
further  studied  under  the  discussion  of  perception  by  the  senses. 

2  13.  Even  the  analysis  which  introspeotiTe  consciousness  can  make 
serves  in  an  impressive  way  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  nature  of  local 
signs  of  touch.  Let  any  one  experiment  by  touching,  or  having  touched, 
the  different  small  areas  of  his  skin,  and  at  the  same  time  concentrate  at- 
tention solely  on  the  subjective  quality  of  the  sensations  evoked.  To  take  a 
special  case :  one  brings  together  the  two  corresponding  finger-tips  of  the 
two  hands,  and,  closing  the  eyes  to  prevent  distraction,  considers  how  one 
feels.  If  the  texture  of  the  skin  of  the  two  fingers  is  nearly  the  same,  one 
experiences  a  peculiar  sensation-complex  of  light  touch,  resulting  from  the 
fusion  of  irritations  arising  in  both  fingers ;  and  one  can  localize  this  in 
either  finger  at  will.  That  is,  there  is  only  one  sensation-complex ;  but  it 
may  serve  as  a  "  sign  '*  for  either  of  two  localities  whose  existence  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  skin  is  already  known :  these  two  localities,  however, 
are  the  two  like  finger-tips.  One  can  regard  either  of  these  two  fingers  as 
the  "seat"  of  this  sensation-complex.  But  if  one  of  these  finger-tips  is 
callous  and  the  other  not,  then  slightly  pressing  them  together  calls  into 
consciousness  two  qualitatively  different  sensation-complexes  —  one  corre- 
sponding to  callous  finger-tips  and  the  other  corresponding  to  non-callous 
finger-tips.  Now,  therefore,  since  these  two  unlike  sensation-complexes 
will  not  fuse,  they  must  be  localized  in  two  different  finger-tips.     But  only 
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by  motion  of  one  npon  the  other  can  we  compel  onnelvee  to  decide  this 
problem  as  to  which  qf  the  two  shall  be  **  assigned  "  to  which  finger.  Again, 
if  we  aronse  a  clear  mental  picture  of  how  a  particular  finger-tip  feels  when 
it  is  lightly  pressed,  and  then,  with  this  same  finger-tip  explore  a  gi-eat 
variety  of  minute  areas  of  oar  own  body  with  abont  the  same  degree  of  pres- 
sure, we  find  the  ttoo  series  qf  senscUum-complexes  related  in  somewhat  the 
following  way :  One  series  consists  of  a  repetition  of  sensation-complexes 
that  vary  little,  or  none  at  all,  during  the  entire  tour  of  exploration.  Thes» 
all  belong  to  the  one  finger-tip  which  *'  conducts  *'  the  tour  and  serves  as 
the  reporter  of  results  obtained.  The  other  series,  however,  varies  disoezn- 
ibly  for  eveiy  one  of  the  different  "  finds  "  located  during  the  entire  tour. 
Boot  of  the  finger-nail,  position  between  it  and  the  first  joint,  several  po- 
sitions between  the  first  and  second  joints,  between  the  second  and  thirds 
various  positions  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  wrist,  forearm  (especially  near 
the  joints),  etc.,  etc.— all  these  "  localities,"  when  visited,  respond  with 
discemibly  different  sensation-complexes.  These  discemibly  different  sen- 
sation-complexes are  their  respective  local  signs.  And  through  the  entire 
tour  of  exploration  active  and  passive  sensations  of  a  muscular  origin  have 
been  fusing  with  those  of  light  pressure,  and  so  *'  signifying"  the  rate  of 
progress  which  the  exploring  finger  makes  and  the  place  it  has  reached  at 
any  particular  time. 

That  the  discemibly  different  sensations  of  position  do  correspond  to  the 
local  signs  of  the  skin,  a  variation  of  Weber's  experiment,  introduced  by 
Binet,  satisfactorily  demonstrates.'  To  state  the  conclusion,  in  his  own 
words,  these  two  things  are  proved :  '*  (1)  that  the  sensations  provoked  by 
the  two  points  of  the  compasses  are  of  different  quality  when  the  subject 
perceives  the  two  points ;  (2)  that  the  sensations  provoked  by  the  two  points 
of  the  compasses  are  of  the  same  quality  when  the  subject  perceives  a  single 
point."  In  fact,  when  the  two  points  are  far  enough  apart  to  be  recognized 
as  two,  on  one  of  them  being  raised,  we  can  tell  which  one  (the  right  or  the 
left,  the  upper  or  the  lower)  we  still  feel ;  but  if  the  same  experiment  be 
tried,  when  the  two  points  are  not  discerned  as  two,  we  cannot  localiEe  the 
remaining  point  in  relation  to  the  point  removed  from  the  skin. 

i  14.  The  attempt  definitely  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  "  local  signs"' 
of  the  eye  is  subject  to  much  uncertainty,  on  account  of  reasons  already 
given.  But,  after  all,  the  uncertainty  has  reference  to  the  amount  of  rela» 
tive  influence  which  the  different  elements  have  in  the  mixture  of  sensations, 
rather  than  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  mixture  itself,  regarded  a» 
comprising  the  elements.  There  is,  we  may  suppose,  an  indefinite  number 
of  series  of  sensation-complexes  which  are  run  through  as  the  eye  moves 
from  A  to  X,  or  from  A  to  F,  or  from  A  to  Z,  or  from  A  to  any  one  of  the  many 
other  possible  positions  of  rest.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  it  moves  from  a 
position  corresponding  to  any  place  lying  between  A  and  X,  or  F  or  Z  (say 
Mot  N),  either  toward  A  or  toward  X  or  For  Z;  or  as  it  moves  between 
any  two  positions  {Atx)  Mot  B  to  If,  or  the  reverse)  in  the  entire  system 
of  positions.  Each  of  the  sensation-complexes  in  these  many  different  series 
is  a  compound  quality  of  similar  sensations  of  light  and  color,  fused  with 

1  Lft  TtjchxAoftiB  dn  RaiMiiiienMDt,  p.  100  t;  and  Ait,  Fusion  des  BcpbiUoimi  MmbUbtaa 
(Ber.  PbUoBopfa..  Sept,  1880). 
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an  Indefinite  Tarietj  of  retinal  sensations  and  tactual  and  mnsoolar  sensa- 
tions  caused  by  the  moTements  of  the  eye.  Thus  eyery  possible  direction, 
duration,  and  amount  of  disoemible  motion  acquired  with  the  deyelopment 
of  discriminating  Tisual  oonsoibusness  has  its  peculiar  "data"  or  tncRdm 
of  *'  local  signs." 

In  the  development  of  vision,  the  system  of  local  signs,  thus  evolved 
by  the  active  movement  of  the  eye,  beoomes  significant  of  positions  for  the 
light-  and  color-sensations  when  the  eye  is  at  rest.  Thus,  the  focusing  of 
attention  upon  any  minute  point,  or  small  group  of  points,  causes  to  fuse, 
with  the  color-  and  light-sensations  belonging  to  that  point  or  group,  the 
residua^  as  it  were,  of  all  the  appropriate  local  sensations  (retinal  and  mus- 
cular) which  in  the  previous  use  of  the  moving  eye  have  become  "  signifi- 
cant "  of  it  rather  than  of  some  other  point  or  group.  The  delicately  varying 
ahades  of  complex  quality  have  long  since  dropped  out  of  consciousness  be- 
yond all  power  of  our  reodl.  Much  easier  would  it  be  for  the  child  to  bring 
up  in  memory  the  nice  muscular  and  tactual  distinctions  by  means  of  which 
he  learned  to  walk,  to  talk,  etc.  ;  infinitely  easier  for  the  most  skilful  vio- 
linist to  reproduce  in  consciousness  the  discriminated  qualities  of  tactual 
and  muscular  sensations  in  the  fingers  of  the  "  spacing  hand,"  or  in  the  bow- 
arm,  by  which  he  learned  to  play  true  notes  in  all  the  difllBrent  *<  positions,** 
and  with  eveiy  possible  shade  of  timbre  and  intensity.  The  more  wonderful 
and  complex  such  tact  is,  the  more  completely  is  it  lost  beyond  all  recalL' 

That  quick  instinctive  synthesis  and  analysis  which  results  in  the 
'*  presentation "  of  visible  surfaces,  with  their  indefinite  number  of  parts 
and  points  of  color  and  light,  is  a  development  of  the  same  tact  in  connec- 
tion with  a  growth  of  experience  through  activity  of  allied  senses.  And  here, 
once  more,  we  must  defer  further  consideration  of  the  subject  until  we  are 
ready  to  study  the  theoiy  of  perception. 

Kef  erence  may  properly  be  made  in  this  connection  to  certain 
obscnre,  but  common,  and  to  other  abnormal,  phenomena.  In 
**  orienting "  onr  limbs  and  our  entire  bodies  in  space,  we  are, 
undoubtedly,  gniid^d  by  complex  forms  of  sense-experience  due 
to  the  fusion  or  mixture  of  visual,  tactual,  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions, in  a  way  already  described.  Thus  we  customarily  know 
where  we  are,  and  where  the  different  parts  of  our  bodies  are, 
and  where  things  are,  with  reference  to  us  and  to  each  other. 
But  if  any  of  the  well-recognized  sensuous  data  are  disturbed  or 
removed,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  in  our  localization  or  we  make 
unusual  mistakes. 

But  other  important  ''  sensations  of  position,"  whose  origin 
and  nature  remain  obscure,  undoubtedly  blend  with  all  our  sense- 
experience.    Lesions  existing  in  certain  organs  of  the  brain,  or 

1  This  and  ftll  the  modem  Tiewe  ooooeniiiis  local  elgna  of  the  ejre  axe  modiflcatlomi  of  the  view 
propoMd  hy  Lotse,  in  tta  esriler  form,  in  Medlcin.  PaycholoKie,  iL,  chap.  !▼.  Wagner*0  Hand- 
wOrterb.  d.  PhTaloI.,  TEL,  1.  And,  In  Ita  later  form,  Metaphynk.  Ui.,  Abtb.  1.  To  theee  may  be 
•ddedacommmiicatlon  to  Stunpf,  and  an  article  on  La  Th6orle  des  Blgnea  Locanx,  reprinted  tiom 
fheBev.  Fhiloaoph.,  Oct,  1877— both  foond  in  Klehie  SchrifleD,  iiL.  Lelpsig,  1801.  Bee  alao  Ziehen : 
Introdiiotion  to  Phyaiologlcal  Piychology,  p.  190  L 
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strong  excitement  sent  thiotigh  them  by  electrical  currents 
(notably  the  cerebellum),  result  in  an  extensive  or  complete  "  up- 
setting "  of  our  calculations  in  localization.  In  general,  the  po- 
sition  of  the  head  has  great  influence  in  the  orienting  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  body;  but  sensations  of  position,  serving  to  orient 
the  head  itself,  do  not  appear  wholly  to  arise  in  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  its  superficial  portions.  Kecent  experiments  show 
reasons  to  assign  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  influence  to  sen- 
sation-complexes originating  in  the  condition  of  the  semi-circu- 
lar canals  of  the  inner  ear  and  in  the  movement  and  pressure  of 
the  fluids  contained  within  this  organ.  In  many  of  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  organism  the  changes  in  the  pressure  of  one 
part  upon  another,  and  of  the  internal  fluids  upon  the  different 
contiguous  parts,  doubtless  give  rise  to  sensation  -  complexes 
which  become  "  significant  of  "  their  position, 

2  15.  It  has  been  said— and,  probably,  trnly— that  a  recent  investigator ' 
has  pnt  forever  to  rest  all  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  the  semi-oiroular 
canals  upon  our  sense  of  position  and  of  direction.  This  observer  succeeded 
in  exciting  the  three  canals  separately  without  injury  to  the  brain  of  the 
animal,  and  in  getting  motor  reactions,  dependent  as  respects  direction,  upon 
the  particular  canal  excited  and  upon  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  re- 
sult scarcely  compels  us  to  hold  that  the  semi-circular  canals  are  the  special 
end-organs  of  the  sense  of  position  ;  but  it  indicates  strongly  that  sensations 
arising  from  their  irritation  blend  with  others  in  helping  us  to  orient  the 
head  and  the  body.  The  cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  is  declared  by  this 
same  investigator  to  be  the  central  organ  for  sensations  of  position  with 
which  the  canals,  as  end-organs,  are  immediately  connected.  Here,  again, 
the  conclusion  is  perhaps  extreme  ;  but  numerous  phenomena  which  have 
been  familiar  to  physiological  psychology  for  a  long  time  show  plainly  that 
the  action  of  this  part  of  the  brain  is  especially  connected  with  that  entire 
sensory  motor  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  animal  keeps  adjusted  to  its 
enyironment  through  sense-experience. 

Another  investigator  * — ^after  distinguishing  between  *'  static  "  and  "  dy- 
namic '*  sensations,  and  assigning  many  of  our  static  sensations  of  position 
to  the  eye-muscles — affirms  that,  apart  from  muscular  and  cutaneous  sen- 
sations, we  sense  the  positions  of  our  bodies  in  dependence  upon  the  gravita- 
tion of  internal  fluids  and  organs.  The  same  writer  also  holds  that  the 
"  dynamical "  sensations  by  which  we  orient  ourselves— when,  for  example, 
our  bodies  rotate — are  due  to  variations  of  endolymph  pressure  in  the  ears, 
as  the  head  turns  around  upon  its  various  axes. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  only  the  normal  forms  of  the 
fusion  of  our  sensation-complexes,  that  it  seems  to  us  as  though 
these  forms,  and  no  others,  indicate  the  essential  nature  of  things. 

>  J.  Brener,  in  FflQger'B  ArchiY,  zUy.,  p.  186  f.  (1888).  And  see  the  Am.  Joomtl  of  Psychology, 
Itab.,  1889. 

s  M.  Delage :  Archives  de  Zoologie  ezpferiment,  No.  4, 1888.  pp.  686-0S4. 
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Bui  a  profoimder  examination  of  the  conditions  of  sense-experi- 
ence shows  ns  that  this ''  common-sense  "  conclusion  is  untenable. 
To  see  with  the  ears,  or  taste  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  instead 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  appears  at  first  not  only  practically 
impossible,  but  intrinsically  absurd.  In  truth,  however,  the 
whole  question  is  one  of  actual  arrangement  of  different  locally 
separable  end-organs  and  brain-centers,  on  the  one  hand  (the 
physiological  side) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  (the  psychical  side), 
a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  simple  sensations  actually  fuse  into 
sensation-complexes,  and  these  into  more  complex  forms  of  sense- 
experience,  as  the  development  of  experience  goes  on.  What 
sensations  actually  fuse  with  what  others,  and  what  kinds  of  sen- 
sation-complexes thus  arise,  is  a  matter  determined  for  the  stu- 
dent of  psychology  wholly  by  the  concrete  conditions  of  expe- 
rience. As  these  conditions  change,  the  results  are  altered ;  an<f 
thus  new  and  even  antecedently  inconceivable  sensuous  data  may 
arise.  What  remains  relatively  unchangeable  is  only  the  laws 
that  control  the  development  of  intellecttml  life. 

Such  statements  as  the  foregoing  are  not  based  exclusively 
upon  theoretical  grounds.  They  are  suggested  by  the  influence 
which  sensation-complexes  of  one  class  have  upon  sensation- 
complexes  of  another  class,  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
"  influence  "  comes  far  short  of  a  "  fusion,"  properly  so-called. 
But  they  are  also  actually  illustrated  by  certain  rare  cases  where 
abnormal  connections  have  been  established  between  the  ordi- 
narily distinct  kinds  of  sensation-complexes.  If  these  connec- 
tions become  constant  and  fundamental,  we  have  a  result  resem- 
bling that  of  the  "  fusion "  of  pressure  and  temperature  and 
muscular  sensations  (active  and  passive)  into  what  we  call  sensa- 
tions of  touch;  but  if  the  connections  are  less  constant  and 
fundamental  we  have  any  one  of  several  forms  of  so-called  '*  asso- 
ciation" between  sensations  of  one  class  and  sensations,  or 
images  of  sensations,  belonging  to  a  different  class. 

2  16.  The  qnestion,  U  one  organ  of  sense  be  stimnlated  with  a  small 
degree  of  stunnlns,  will  the  simultaneous  stimulation  of  another  organ  of 
sense  inflnenoe  the  first  ?  has  been  attempted  in  an  experimental  way.  The 
affirmative  answer  to  this  qnestion,  as  given  by  one  investigator,  >  among 
others,  shows  that  interesting  relations  of  influence  may  exist  between  the 
different  classes  of  sensation-complexes.  In  general,  the  second  stimulation 
may  "  lower  the  threshold  *'  for  the  first.  For  example,  the  sounding  of  a 
toning-fork  causes  colors,  before  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance,  to  appear 
more  clearly.  The  inflnence  of  sounds  on  faint  smells,  tastes,  and  touches 
may  be  similar.    Conversely,  a  very  faint  sound  may  lose  some  of  its  inten- 

>  Urbantflddtsch,  in  FAttgeKe  ArchlT,  zUi.,  8  and  4  (1888). 
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aity  when  heard  with  closed  eyes.  The  inflaenoe  of  sight  on  smell  is  said  to 
be  Teiy  slight,  but  considerable  on  taste.  Smell  may  slightly  letaforoe  the 
other  senses ;  bnt  its  influence  is  more  marked  with  sonnds,  while  taste  has 
most  influence  over  colors.  Illnmination  increases  sensations  of  tempera- 
tare  ;  bat  stimulation  by  heat  or  cold  of  one  area  of  the  skin  may  diminish 
the  tactile  sensibility  of  another  area,  while  tactile  stimulation  may  affect 
favorably  temperature-sensations. 

Whatever  modifloations  may  be  found  necessary  in  the  detailed  results 
of  such  experiments,  the  genercd  fad  of  the  influence  <f  eeneation-oomplexeB  vf 
one  eenee  over  ihoee  ofcmother  is  undoubted.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  con* 
nections  between  the  brain-centers  and  processes  which  correspond  to  the 
different  senses  are  not  of  the  nature  of  fixed  and  unalterable  intellectual 
relations.  And  on  the  psychical  side  it  is  the  mere  fact  of  constant  or  vary- 
ing concurrence  in  consciousness— of  separateness,  or  of  more  or  less  per- 
fect fusion — ^which  determines  the  compound  quality  of  all  our  sensuous 
data. 

i  17.  An  instance  of  abnormal  **  fusion  "  or  **  association  **  takes  place  in 
those  not  very  rare  cases  of  persons  that  have  "  color-audition,"  so-called. 
In  the  most  marked  of  these  cases  the  hearing  of  a  particular  sound  uni- 
formly and  spontaneously  provokes  the  seeing  of  a  particular  color,  which 
varies  with  the  sound  heard.  This  fusion  of  sensations  may  become  so  com- 
plete as  to  lead  the  subject  in  one  and  the  same  mental  act  both  to  hear  and 
to  see  the  xmrticular  vowels  when  they  are  pronounced.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  one  French  family  (father,  son,  and  daughter),  the  vowels  a,  <!k,  and  d  pro- 
Toked  different  shades  of  yellowish  red  {brique,  nuance  de  jaune,  saumone) ; 
s,  i,  and  i,  different  shades  of  white  {daire,  pur,  citronnS),  etc.^  Joachim 
Baf^  the  musical  composer,  declared  that  he  saw  the  sound  of  the  flute, 
azure  blue ;  of  the  hautboy,  yellow ;  of  the  comet,  green,  etc.  Less  com- 
plete fusion,  or  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  more  or  less  separable 
'*  association,"  characteri2ses  the  experiences  of  others.  In  this  way  differ- 
•ent  words,  or  languages,  or  shapes,  come  to  have  a  color  value.  In  some 
rare  cases  oven  the  slightest  change  in  the  shading  of  the  sound  of  the  let- 
ter is  seen  also  as  a  change  in  its  color-tone. 

In  still  other  cases,  vowels  or  words,  when  seen,  have  particular  color- 
tones  always  attached  inextricably  to  them.  Nor  have  subjects  been  wanting 
who  were  ready  to  declare  that,  to  them,  the  odor  of  vanilla  is  light  lilac,  the 
odor  of  vinegar  is  red,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  the  same  physiological  and  psy- 
chical principles  as  those  which  are  illustrated  in  all  fusion  of  sensation- 
43omplexes,  and  in  the  formation  of  local  signs,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
explanation  of  such  abnormal  phenomena.  It  is  also  by  an  extension  of  the 
same  principles  that,  in  part  at  least,  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  clairvoy- 
ance, telepathic  sensation,  illusions,  and  hallucinations  by  suggestion,  etc., 
are  probably  destined  to  be  explained.  Here,  again,  we  may  declare :  It  is 
not  the  qualiiy,  intensity^  and  characteristic  form  effusion^  which  belong  to  the 
sensuous  data,  that  are  unchangeably  flaed  either  by  the  physiological  or  by  the 
psychological  laws  of  our  complex  development. 

>  See  Lswet  and  DQch>qa«oy.  in  BaUedns  ds  Phys.  P^jcIl.  No.  B,  p.  11  t  And  on  the  entin 
eabject,  a  monognpli  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Krotm :  Psendo-ChromertheBia  (reprinted  from  Am.  Journal  oC 
PRychology,  Oct,  ISSt).  and  tbe  bibliography  at  the  end. 
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Finally^  oar  description  of  the  elements  of  sense-experience 
lias  already  led  us  some  distance  beyond  itself.  "  Discriminating 
consciousness/'  which  is  the  very  essence  of  primary  intellection, 
has  been  everywhere  assumed.  And,  in  a  less  obvious  fashion, 
the  existence  of  at  least  a  low  form  of  memory  has  been  taken  for 
granted ;  while  the  feeling  aspect  and  the  conative  aspect  of  even 
our  so-called  simplest  forms  of  sense-experience  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  lost  wholly  out  of  sight.  But  we  must  now  turn 
backward,  as  it  were,  and  review  the  i>ath  of  development  in  the 
consideration  of  these  other  than  the  sensation-elements  of  our 
mental  life. 
n 


CHAPTER  EC 
FESEUNG:  ITS  NATURE  AND  GLASSES 

The  phenomena  observed  by  attending  to  that  aspect  of  oon- 
sdousness  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  '* Feeling"  have 
baffled  the  student  of  psychology  from  the  beginning  of  investi- 
gation to  the  present  time.  The  reasons  for  this  fact  are,  chiefly, 
the  following  three :  First,  the  amount  of  analysis  devoted  to 
this  aspect  of  mental  life  has  been  too  small,  whether  we  regard 
its  relation  to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject  or  to  the 
amount  of  study  bestowed  upon  other  aspects.  Then,  too,  the 
connection  of  affective  phenomena  with  hotly  debated  questions 
in  ethics,  lesthetics,  and  religrion  may  have  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  prejudice  in  the  study  of  these  phenomena. 
But,  second,  the  nature  of  language  and  of  the  relation  it  sus- 
tains to  the  description  and  explanation  of  psychoses  is  such  as 
relatively  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  science  of  the  human  feel- 
ings. Language  is  framed,  primarily,  to  convey  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  those  objects  in  whose  existence  and  relation  to 
man  his  most  fundamental  as  well  as  most  highly  intellectual 
needs  make  him  interested.  But  language  describes  and  ex- 
plains the  feelings  of  man  only  in  a  secondary,  inaccurate,  and 
always  flgurative  way. 

But  the  third  and  chief  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  psychology  of  feeling  is  the  very  nature,  conditions,  and 
laws  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling  itself.  As  to  its  nature,  feel- 
ing is  relatively  indescribable.  It  may,  indeed,  be  excited  or 
communicated  by  language,  or  other  conventional  and  interpret- 
able  signs.  But  in  every  case  it  is,  of  course,  the  ideas  which 
are  primarily  communicated;  and  whether  the  corresponding 
feelings  are  excited  depends  not  only  upon  the  communication 
of  ideas,  but  also  upon  a  variety  <k  secondary  considerations 
connected  with  the  entire  affective  character  of  the  mental  life. 
Even  the  failure  of  language,  to  which  reference  was  just  made, 
is  therefore  largely  due  to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  expressed.  Moreover,  the  ideation  and  memory  of 
one's  own  states  of  feeling  is  extremely  uncertain  and  fluctuat- 
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ing ;  while  all  know  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  one  man  to  imagine 
precisely  how  another  man  feels.  Experimental  methods  vaiy 
largely,  or  even  completely  fail  ns  here.  We  cannot  readily 
contrive  a  mechanism  which  shall  serve  to  measure  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  higher  and  more  complex  feelings,  or  to  an- 
alyze them  into  their  simpler  component  parts.  Bi  their  own 
true  nature  also  our  feelings  are  so  very  evanescent,  subtile, 
changeable,  and  intricate,  that  whereas  we  can,  by  attention,  tell 
with  some  commendable  approach  to  accuracy  what  we  see,  hear, 
imagine,  or  think,  we  find  ourselves  puzzled  precisely  to  set 
forth  both  what  we  feel,  and  why  we  feel  as  we  do  feel.  Nay, 
when  we  attend  to  what  we  feel,  the  very  act  of  attention,  in- 
stead of  clearing  up  and  intensifying  the  "  content "  of  the  feel- 
ing,  as  it  were,  takes  from  it  all  its  rich  warm  color  as  feding; 
or  else  even  bsoiishes  it  quite  from  the  stream  of  our  conscious- 
ness. 

Not  only  the  nature,  but  also  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  in  its  aspect  of  feeling  are  rela- 
tively obscure.  The  physiological  conditions  of  some  of  the 
stronger  forms  of  emotional  consciousness  are  indeed  sufficiently 
evident.  But,  in  general,  the  caution  with  which  men  deal  with 
each  other's  feelings  and  the  admittedly  large  incalculable  ele- 
ment which  belongs  to  all  attempts  to  realize  the  right  con- 
ditions of  any  particular  form  of  feeling  (especially  those  of 
the  subtiler  and  finer  sort)  show  how  profound  is  our  ignorance 
of  all  that  can  reasonably  be  called  "  law  "  in  this  realm.  '*  To 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased  '*  requires  more  than  ordinary  bio- 
logical or  medical  knowledge. 

( 1.  The  history  of  the  piyehology  of  feeling  is  Teiy  instmotive  on  the 
foregoing  points.'  The  bipartite  division  of  the  mental  laonlties  into  cog- 
nition and  will,  which  pravaUed  from  Aristotle  down  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  operated  to  obsonre  the  distinctive  character  of  the  affeotive  elements 
of  mental  life  and  to  prevent  their  receiving  dne  scientific  attention.  Plato's 
dassifioation  of  the  feelings,  on  the  principle  of  their  relative  dignity  and 
relation  to  a  bodily  basis,  probably  operated  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Oartesian  philosophy,  which  regarded  "  thought  **  as  the  essential  character- 
istio  of  mind,  as  extension  is  of  matter,  kept  attention  fixed  upon  the  mech- 
anism of  ideation;  and  the  English  ''assooiational''  and  French  "sensa- 
tional'' schools  absorbed,  for  these  sides  ("idea "and  "sensation")  of 
many-eided  human  life,  the  interests  of  all  investigators.  Modem  psychol- 
ogy owes  in  large  measure  to  Bousseau,  the  analyst  of  the  heart,  with  his 
keen,  but  morbid  interest  in  his  own  emotions  and  sentiments,  and  to  the 
sentimental  movement  in  literature  which  followed  him,  the  awakening  of 


1  Brief  iioCtoM  In  fhlft  Ifaw  an  f oond  in  StaiidtBv's  Die  swnidiltehBn  ^ 
bewegnogen.    HOndMn.  1B8S.  And  Jnngmann :  Du  Gemflth.    FMbnrg.  188S. 
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scientific  inTeatigation  in  this  sphere.  Kant's  espousal  *  of  the  tripartite 
division  of  so-called  mental  facnltj,  and  the  persistenoe  of  this  division  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  by  the  Herbaxtian  psychology  and  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer  to  overthrow  it,  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  prevalent 
opinion.  But  especially  is  it  the  effect  of  biological  study,  and  of  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  has  caused  due  empha- 
sis to  be  put  upon  the  scientific  investigation  of  affective  phenomena.  For 
these,  of  all  mental  phenomena,  are  not  only  the  most  obscure  and  provok- 
ing in  character,  but  they  are  also  most  permanent  and  universaL  In  the 
possession  of  certain  fundamental  appetites,  passions,  emotions,  and  senti- 
ments, men  differ  far  less  than  in  the  possession  of  "  ideas  "  and  *'  thoughts.** 
In  respect  of  the  higher  realms  of  sdsthetical,  intellectual,  and  religious  feel- 
ing, the  conviction  of  modem  psychological  science  affirms  that  an  under- 
standing of  the  lower,  more  obscure,  more  purely  sensuous,  and  yet  instinc- 
tive and  fundamental  forms  of  feeling  is  essential  to  any  satisfactory  com- 
prehension. It  is  indeed  the  one  touch  of  feeling-consciousness  which 
«  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

The  result  of  this  awakening  and  spreading  interest  in  the  study  of 
human  feeling,  scientifically,  has  been  felt  in  several  ways.  Among  these 
the  multiplication  of  special  treatises  on  this  branch  of  psychology,  and  the 
enlarged  space  allotted  to  it  in  works  which  aim  to  cover  the  entire  ground 
of  mental  phenomena,  are  noteworthy.  But  the  multiplication  of  artistic 
and  literary  products^for  example,  the  Wagnerian  music  and  the  modem 
novel — ^which  are  based  upon  and  aim  to  set  forth  conclusions  in  the  psy- 
chology of  feeling  is  scarcely  less  noteworthy.  With  all  this  hopeful  en- 
deavor it  will  never  be  possible,  however,  to  reduce  to  a  strictly  scientific 
form  the  life  of  sentiment  and  emotion.  It  is  necessaiy,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  to  acknowledge  this  at  the  outset,  and  with  the  utmost  candor.  We 
positively  must  refrain  from  *<  completing "  our  science  by  impoverishing 
and  belittling  the  subject  of  its  investigation. 

The  real  and  essential  Nature  of  Feeling,  as  such,  cannot  be 
defined ;  it  cannot  even  be  described  in  terms  that  have  a  mean- 
ing corresponding  to  the  psychical  state  for  which  they  stand 
without  being  converted  back,  as  it  were,  into  feeling  again. 
This  impossibility  of  definition,  strictly  speaking,  follows  from 
the  very  fact  that  the  aspect  of  feeling  is  primary,  fundament- 
al, irreducible  to  lower  terms,  in  the  mental  life.  To  attempt 
definition  is,  therefore,  to  try  to  answer  some  such  question 
as  this:  In  what  common  characteristic  do  all  the  different 
feelings  perfectly  agree :  in  what  respect  are  even  pleasures  and 
pains  alike  ?  To  such  a  question  no  other  answer  is  conceivable 
than  this :  All  feelings,  high  and  low,  and  even  pleasures  and 
pains,  are  alike  in  this,  that  they  are  forms  ot  feeling,  and  are  not 
ideas,  thoughts,  volitions,  etc.    But  there  is  another  reason  why 

>  This  to  troe,  althooRh  TMens,  In  hto  Fhlloeoph.  Veranebe  fiber  die  meiwchliche  Natar 
(Leipzig,  1777),  bad  i^tpearad  as  fcbe  defonder  of  tbe  '*  faculty  of  feoUng  "  aa  an  independent  power 
of  mind. 
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feeling  cannot  even — to  speak  accurately — be  adequately  de- 
scribed. Description  is  in  language,  but  language  itself  is  the 
expression  of  conceptions  and  thoughts.  And  the  conception  of 
any  feeling  differs  toto  ceelo  from  the  feeling  itself.  Indeed,  the 
last  result  of  the  analysis  on  which  modem  psychology  relies, 
and  which  we  have  already  intelligently  adopted,  affirms  that  all 
psychic  facts,  and  all  the  psychic  life  built  up  by  the  facts,  re- 
veals three  irreducible  aspects,  of  which  feeling  is  one. 

It  is  not  so  much,  then,  the  business  of  psychological  science 
to  tell  just  what  feeling  is,  as  to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  the  various  forms  of  feeling  arise  in  consciousness  and 
to  discover  their  common  characteristics,  their  relations  to 
other  forms  of  mental  life,  and  the  evolution  of  the  more  com- 
plex feelings  from  the  simpler,  etc.  For  to  feel  is  as  simple, 
fundamental,  and  universal  an  aspect  of  all  psychic  facts,  or— if 
one  wishes  to  use  the  expression — function  or  faculty  of  man, 
as  is  discrimination,  or  sensation,  or  volition.  And  feeling 
cannot  have  its  nature,  which  is  sui  generis  (the  "  genus  "  not 
being  of  the  same  family  as  knowledge),  stated  in  terms  of 
knowledge  :  the  very  life  and  essence  of  feeling  is  in  being  felt. 

It  is  customary  for  psychologists  to  express  the  foregoing 
truth  by  asserting  that,  whereas  sensation  has  a  presentative 
element,  and  knowledge  is  objective,  feeling  is  always  purely 
"  subjective."  Thus  the  term  feeling,  or  sensibility,  is  said  by 
one  writer^  to  "  denote  the  subjective  aspect  of  consciousness 
anywhere  and  everywhere."  Another  author,*  speaking  in  a 
more  carefully  qualified  way,  declares :  "  Feeling  is  subjective 
experience  par  excellence.^'  But  the  question  at  once  arises: 
Is  it  not  just  this  elective  aspect  with  which  all  psychology 
deals  ?  All  its  phenomena  are  regarded  as  subjective  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  regarded  as  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as 
such.  My  sensations  are  no  less  of  msBS  their  subject  ("  mine 
own  ")  than  are  my  feelings  ;  and  this  I  quickly  discover  when  I 
try  to  communicate  about  colors  with  one  color-blind,  or  about 
tones  with  one  tone-deaf.  And  what  can  be  for  me  more  truly 
"  subjective  "  than  my  castles-in-the-air  (when  I  imagine  myself 
rich  and  powerful),  or  those  choices  for  which  conscience  com- 
mends or  reproaches  me  ?  Such  a  characterization  of  the 
peculiarity  of  feeling  is,  therefore,  not  clear  and  universal :  it 
contains,  however,  a  valuable  truth ;  for  it  serves  in  a  way  to 
mark  the  difference  between  feeling  and  sensation,  where,  as 
happens  in  almost  all  our  conscious  life,  the  two  are  blended  to- 

1  Baldwlji:  Handbook  of  Psychology,  FeeUng  and  WOI.  p.  186. 
*  Sully:  The  Human  Mind,  H.,  p.  8. 
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gather  in  the  unity  of  conscioasness.  My  sensations  are,  in- 
deed, mine  as  truly  as  my  feelings  are ;  both  are  alike  subjective. 
But  my  sensations  are  what  my  feelings  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
conceived  as  being ;  they  also,  in  the  development  of  percep- 
tion, become  referred,  as  quiJities,  to  the  objects  known  in 
sense-experience.  Things  are  green,  blue,  sweet,  sour,  hard, 
soft,  warm,  cold,  etc. ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  "  objective  "  char- 
acter of  some  of  their  qualities,  even  the  most  interior  parts  of 
my  body  are  things  to  me.  But  when  I  say  my  finger  aches, 
as  well  as  when  I  say  that  the  music  makes  me  sad,  the  ache 
and  the  sadness  have  no  *'  objective "  existence ;  they  are,  in- 
deed, mine  par  excellence^  as  contrasted  with  all  qualities  of 
things  which  occasion  them.  Thus  we  say,  by  a  fiction  which 
all  the  development  of  our  sense-experience  fosters  and  almost 
necessitates :  the  objects  with  their  qualities  would  be  there,  as 
we  perceive  them,  if  neither  we  nor  any  one  else  really  did  per- 
ceive them ;  but  how  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  pain  or  the 
sadness  would  be  anywhere  when  our  "  subjective  experience  " 
passed  away. 

Two  theories,  which  regard  the  "  nature  of  feeling"  as  second- 
ary and  derivative,  have  flourished,  especially  in  modem  times. 
One  of  these  is  physiological,  the  other  ideational.  The  physio- 
logical theory,  when  extreme,  describes  feeling  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  certain  nervous  processes,  or  relations  between  nervous 
processes — a  becoming-aware  of  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  under  the  action  of  varying  quantities  of  stimuli.  The 
ideational  theory  regards  feeling  as  the  consciousness  of  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  ideas— a  becoming-aware  of  the 
mutual ''  hindrance  *'  or  "  furtherance  *'  which  the  different  idea- 
tional factors  undergo  as  they  rise  together  above,  or  work  upon 
each  other  below,  the  "  threshold  of  consciousness."  Now,  in  so 
far  especially  as  feelings  are  pleasurable  or  painful,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  and  its  relation  to  the  intensities  of 
stimuli  which  act  upon  it  are,  doubtless,  of  great  importance  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  feelings.  So  all  the  character 
and  relations  of  the  different  factors  and  objects  in  the  stream  of 
conscious  ideation  and  thought  influence  profoundly  our  emo- 
tions and  sentiments.  But  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  function- 
ing of  the  nervous  system ;  and  if  we  were,  this  consciousness 
would  not  he  feeling  :  it  would  only  be  at  best  our  knowledge  of 
how  the  nervous  system  is  behaving  when  tee  are  feeling.  The  phy- 
siological theory,  therefore,  confounds  certain  possible  condi- 
tions of  feeling  with  the  nature  of  feeling  itself.  And  the  *'  idea- 
tional "  theory  commits  the  same  mistake  in  another  way. 
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One  other  mistakon  tIow  of  the  nature  of  feeling  is  yet  more 
widely  current  in  modem  psychology.  In  its  fuller  form  of  de- 
velopment this  view  may  be  stated  as  follows :  All  feeling  is, 
essentially  considered,  pleasure  or  pain,  in  the  most  extended 
meaning  of  these  words.  Or — ^to  manufacture  a  convenient  com- 
pound term — "pleasure-pains"  are  exhaustive  of  the  entire 
quality  of  the  feeling-aspect  of  consciousness;  all  feelings,  as 
feelings,  are  nothing  but  "  pleasure-pains."  Now — ^this  theory 
goes  on  to  argue — different  pleasures  or  pains  differ  only  as  re- 
spects intensity  or  amount ;  therefore  they  are  measurable  by  a 
common  standard,  and,  like  sensations  of  the  same  sense,  may  be 
called  upon  to  take  their  allotted  place  in  a  ''pleasure-pain" 
series,  a  scale  properly  graded  as  to  intensity.  But  since  feel- 
ing is  essentially  either  pleasure  or  pain,  the  different  so-called 
"  kinds  of  feeling  "  have,  as  feeling,  no  qualitative  difference ;  all 
that  which  seems  to  us  as  difference  is  but  due  to  association 
with  qualitatively  different  sensations  or  ideas.  Feelings,  as  be- 
ing essentially  '^  pleasure-pains,"  differ  only  in  the  amounts  of  the 
pleasure  or  pain  which  they  are ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  dis- 
tinguished as  "  kinds  "  or  as  having  lower  and  higher  degrees  of 
"  value  "  according  to  an  ideal :  feelings,  as  such,  can  only  take 
their  allotted  place  in  a  scale  graded  according  to  intensity. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  this  point  to  indicate  the  far-reaching 
(and,  as  we  believe,  misleading)  effects  of  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  feeling.  The  different  subordinate  considerations  involved 
will  be  discussed  in  their  proper  places.  But  let  us  here  enter 
against  it  a  most  decided  protest,  not  only  as  wholly  inadequate 
to  describe  and  explain  the  admitted  data  of  consciousness,  but 
even  as  contradictory  of  those  data.  To  us  this  theory  seems 
''  simplicity  "  itself :  but  simplicity,  in  the  interests  chiefly  of 
biological  and  experimental  psychology,  "gone  entirely  mad." 

(  2.  Ag  expressing  the  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  feeling,  we  may  quote 
again  from  Dr.  Ward,  the  declaration :  ^  "Feeling  as  snch  is,  so  to  put  it, 
matter  of  being,  rather  than  of  direct  knowledge."  The  pecnliarlj  aubjecHve 
nature  of  feeling,  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  subjective, "  already  explained, 
may  be  emphasized  in  various  ways.  In  onr  common  talk  about  sense-experi- 
ence we  divide  it  all  into  two  easily  and  vividly  distinguishable  parts.  One 
of  these  has  reference  to  how  "  things  behave,"  what  qualities  they  have, 
or  how  they  '*  appear  to  us."  But  the  other  has  reference  to  how  "  we  feel " 
on  occasion  of  oar  sensing  things,  or  having  them  appear  to  us.  Hence  those 
sensations  whioh  are  wont  to  be  had  with  an  accompaniment  of  markedly 
pleasurable  or  painful  tones  of  feeling  are  themselves  called ''feelings.'* 
Thns  we  are  said  to  "feel"  the  cold  or  heat,  whether  of  our  own  bodies 

>  Alt  Pqrchology— Bdc|c.  Brit,  p.  OT.    Oomp.  also  TiMnntan  :  Leotims  on  MetephjBlot,  p. 
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or  of  the  objects  in  contact  with  them.  We  ''  feel "  the  intra-organic  ptea- 
anres  and  moToments  as  well  as  the  pains  which  we  obscozelj  localize  in 
these  organs.  All  bodily  pains  and  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  SBsthetical  and 
ethical  sentiments,  are  also  said  to  be  "  felt."  Especially  do  we  popularly 
classify  those  mixed  and  massive,  or  more  shadowy  psychical  states,  which 
depend  npon  a  large  number  of  obscure  and  ill-localized  organic  conditions, 
among  our  *'  feelings/'  rather  than  among  our  sensations.  We  **  feel  **  well 
(*<  pretty  well"  or  *' first-rate  **),  or  indisposed,  or  ill ;  we  feel  elated  or  de- 
pressed in  a  physical  way,  '*  queer,"  '*  not  like  ourselyes,"  etc. 

In  such  uses  of  the  term  "  feeling  "  as  the  foregoing,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  ordinarily  we  refer  to  psychical  states  in  which  tactual,  muscular,  and 
temperature  sensations  are  largely  predominant.  Sensations  of  smell  and 
taste,  which  are  confessedly  most  subjective,  as  well  as  sensations  of  sight, 
which  are  undoubtedly  most  objective,  are  rarely  or  never  spoken  of  as  "  feel- 
ings." In  the  case  of  predominatingly  muscular  sensations,  we  talk  of  our- 
selves as  "  feeling  "  sore  or  weary.  Now,  since  feeling  is  preeminently  sub- 
jective, the  question  arises  why  we  do  not  identify  it  with  the  most  subjective 
of  all  our  sensations — ^with  smell,  for  example.  The  answer  to  the  question 
lies  in  the  fact  already  stated— namely,  that,  while  we  never  for  an  instant 
think  of  really  confusing  our  feelings  as  subjective  with  sensations  as  objec- 
tive, some  of  our  sensations  are  in  experience  inextricably  bound  up  with 
feelings  that  have  a  strong  and  persistent  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Many 
smells  and  tastes  are  indeed  very  disagreeable;  but  ordinarily  we  can 
quickly  separate  these  sensations  from  the  complex  of  our  bodily  organism. 
We  can  blow  from  our  nostrils  or  walk  away  from  the  disagreeable  smell ;  we 
can  spit  out  the  bad-tasting  substance  and  have  done  with  it.  In  the  case 
of  sight,  there  is  little  or  no  temptation  to  confusion  of  language.  But  our 
bodily  sensations  of  the  organic,  tactual,  muscular,  and  temperature  order, 
with  their  strong  accompaniment  of  painful  or  pleasurable  feelings,  we  can- 
not dispose  of  so  easily.  We  cannot  eject  them  or  get  away  from  them. 
They  are  therefore  our  feelings  preeminently.  Yet  this  fact  does  not 
vitiate  the  distinction,  which  is  even  much  more  persistent  and  which  lies 
at  the  base  of  all  our  mental  development,  between  the  feelings  as  sub- 
jective and  the  sensations  as  having  objective  reference  and  significa- 
tion. 

Such  psychological  truths  put  forever  to  rest  all  attempts  to  identify 
the  feelings  with  the  sensations.  It  has  been  argued  ^  that,  because  there 
are  specific  nerves  whose  excitement  occasions  pain  and  also  specific  nerve- 
tracts  and  brain-centers  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the  resulting 
nerve-commotions,  therefore  pain  is  as  truly  a  sensation  as  the  sensation  of 
temperature  or  even  of  the  color  blue.  But  if  we  admit  this  very  doubt- 
ful physiological  statement,  the  admission  really  has  not  the  slightest  bear- 
ing on  the  psychological  distinction.  To  prove  the  biologist's  claims  here, 
and  then  adopt  his  language,  would  only  result  in  another  distortion  of  the 
primary  data  of  psychology.  It  would  be  another  misuse  of  biology — a 
science  which,  improperly  employed,  is  as  foreign  to  the  classification  of 
mental  phenomena  as  is  tiie  science  of  astronomy.    What  human  conscious- 

1  See  on  this  point  two  interesting  arttclee  by  Dr.  H.  Nichols,  in  the  Philoeophical  Beriem 
July  and  Sept,  188S.  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  MarshaU.  iUd..  Nov.,  1892. 
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nesa  has  ^'  put  asunder, "  as  it  baa  senBaiions  and  feelings,  oannot  again  be 
"  joined  together  "  by  biology. 

3  3.  Valuable  considerations  concerning  the  bodily  and  mental  conditions 
of  the  different  classes  of  feelings  are  afforded  by  both  the  physiological 
and  the  ideational  theories  of  feeling.  For  this  reason  both  theories  have 
contributed  much  to  the  psychology  of  this  difficult  class  of  phenomena. 
But  both  err  in  their  exclusiveness ;  they  err  also  in  a  fundamental  way, 
when  they  regard  feeling  as  a  derived  or  secondary  form  of  mental  life. 
In  opposition  to  this  latter  error,  it  has  been  maintained  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, feeling  alone  is  primordial  in  all  consciousness.  Thus  we  find  writers, 
in  almost  all  respects  so  far  opposed  as  are  Mr.  Spencer  and  Professor 
James,  agreeing  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  feelings  **  for  all  classes  of  elemen- 
tary psychic  facts.  But  inasmuch  as  all  psychic  facts,  even  the  most 
elementary,  cannot  become  data  of  consciousness — much  less  data  of  self- 
knowledge — ^without  attention  and  discriminating  consciousness,  Dr.  Ward 
correctly  maintains:  *'The  simplest  form  of  psychical  life  involves  not 
only  a  subject  feeling,  but  a  subject  having  qualitatively  distinguishable 
presentations  which  are  the  occasion  of  its  feeling."  (As  to  how  we  should 
modify  and  interpret  this  statement  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  already  been  said.) 

Tlie  Herbartian  theory  of  feeling  has  so  much  which,  in  spite  of  its  fun- 
damental errors,  is  interesting  and  helpful  in  explanation,  that  it  deserves 
brief  mention  here.  This  theory  holds  that  feelings  are  not  primitive  states 
of  mind.  Painful  and  pleasurable  bodily  states  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
feelings  at  all :  they  are  rather  sensations.  All  true  feelings  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  ideating  activity ;  in  nature  they  are  just  this :  the 
con$&ouane88  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  ideas.  Or — to  follow  the  expla- 
nation given  by  the  most  finished  writer  of  this  school  in  his  masterly  treatise 
on  psychology  ^  ' '  Feeling  is  to  be  considered  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
process  of  ideation  itself,  as  distinguished  from  consciousness  of  this  or 
that  particular  idea ;  '*  and  it  is  conditioned  upon  some  resistance  being 
offered  to  this  process.  It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  character  of 
our  intellectnal,  sesthetical,  and  ethical  feelings  is  determined,  by  the  re- 
lation they  sustain  to  the  different  intellectual  processes,  both  the  more 
fundamental  and  the  more  complex.  (Here  again  we  may  leave  the  errors 
of  the  Herbartian  theoiy  to  the  correction  afforded  by  a  study  of  each 
particular  jxisition  involved  in  the  theory.) 

3  4.  The  view  which  asserts,  not  only  that  all  feeling  is  either  pleasurable 
or  painful,  but  that  '*  pleasure-pain  "  is  all  there  is — so  to  speak— of  feeling, 
receives  confutation  at  every  point  from  the  data  of  psychological  science. 
It  follows  from  this  theory — among  other  conclusions— that  feelings,  as  feel- 
ings,  have  no  ideal  value ;  they  are  only  mere  quanta  of  pleasure  or  pain  ; 
they  cannot  be  placed  in  a  scale  of  ideid  values,  as  noble  or  base ;  they  can 
only  be  placed  in  the  scale  of  "  pleasure-pains,"  as  greater  or  less.  But  these 
are  subjects  the  discussion  of  which  belongs  later  on.     It  will  suffice  at 

1  Yolkmaim  von  Volknuur :  Lehrbuch  d.  Psycbologle,  IL.  p.  996  1  See  also  Nahloweky :  Dm 
GefOhlslel)en  (8d  ed.).  Lelpsig,  1884.  Beneke :  Lehrbuch  d.  PBychoIogie  ale  NatorwiBaenBchaft, 
p.  ITO  f .  Drbal :  Lehrbuch  d.  emplrlach.  Peychologle,  p.  900  f .  On  the  other  hand,  that  feeltaig 
in  primordial— Horwlcz :  Peycholog.  AnalyMO,  U  p.  168.  Oomp.  Lotee :  Medidn.  Pqychologle, 
p.  9351 
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this  point  briefly  to  point  oat  how  this  surprising  "ialkoj  of  the  psj- 
ohologist"  contradicts  the  phunest  dicta  of  eyexybodj's  conscionsness. 

(1.)  It  has  already  been  shown  that  eyen  the  most  primary  forma  of  feel- 
ing cannot  become  data  of  knowledge  without  being  attended  to  with  the 
exercise  of  discriminating  conscioasness.  Bui  neUhert  wAai  ikuM  attended  (o, 
cotdd  they  he  discriminated  a»  different^  unteee  they  were,  ae  farms  if  feeixng^ 
consciousness,  really  different.  We  cannot,  of  course,  "classify^*  the  feelings 
without  regarding  them  as  objects  of  knowledge ;  and  we  must  classify  on  a 
basis  of  the  relations  they  sustain  to  knowing  actirity :  for  this  is  what  otett- 
Jtcation  is— namely,  discriminated  and  *'  sorted  out "  objects  of  knowledge. 
But  neither  could  we  classify  them  at  all — even  thus  indirectly,  and  by  ref- 
erence to  the  occasions  on  which  they  occur,  or  to  the  sensations  and 
thoughts  they  accompany — unless  they  showed  actual  qualitatire  differences, 
that  is,  were  classifiable  as  really  being  like  or  unlike. 

(2.)  It  is  plain  that,  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind,  an  appeal  to  conscious- 
ness is  decisive  ;  and  it  alone  is  decisiTe.  For— as  has  already  been  said — 
the  very  nature  of  the  feeling  itself  is  in  the  state  of  the  being  of  the  sub- 
ject whose  the  feeling  is ;  its  whole  nature  is  in  its  being  felt.  And  here 
no  objectiye  reference  to  aught  beyond  the  feeling,  whether  to  nervous  pro- 
cesses or  to  processes  of  ideation  considered  as  occasions  of  the  feeling,  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  feeling,  as  such.  To  ask  one.  How  do 
jou  feel?  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  ask  one,  What  are  your  ideas?  or, 
What  is  the  condition  of  your  nervous  system?  In  answering  the  first 
question,  one  may  indeed  tell  one's  ideas,  in  order  to  describe  one*s  feel- 
ings ;  or  one  may  make  reference  to  more  or  less  obscurely  localized  bodily 
sensations,  using  the  customary  terms  in  tbe  description  of  them.  Still, 
only  the  subject's  immediate  awareness  of  his  own  state  of  being  can  answer 
the  question,  How  do  Ton  fbel?  Now,  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  con- 
fusing to  this  supreme  arbiter  of  such  a  question  than  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  '*  fallacy  of  the  psychologist.'*  That,  for  example,  my  feel- 
ing of  surprise  (whether  occasioned  by  a  sudden  blow  on  the  face,  or  by  the 
receipt  of  unexpected  news,  or  by  the  rise  in  consciousness  of  one  of  those 
"truths  that  wake  to  perish  never")  does  not  differ,  except  as  to  the 
amount  of  pain  or  pleasure  it  occasions,  from  my  feeling  of  eaq)eetation  (when 
I  am  looking  forward  to  a  sea-voyage  or  to  meeting  a  friend),  or  from  my 
feeling  of  doubt  (when  I  am  considering  which  candidate  to  vote  for  or  which 
side  of  an  opinion  in  philosophy  to  espouse),  or  from  my  feeling  of  contnc- 
tiort  or  belirf^  (as  it  enters  into  all  that  knowledge  of  objects  I  call  **  real" ), 
or  from  my  ethical  and  cBSthetical  feeling  (when  I  contemplate  a  mean  act, 
or  look  upon  a  good  picture,  or  hear  the  Andante  in  Schubert's  posthumous 
quartet)— all  this  is  simply  intolerable  to  self -consciousness. 

(8.)  The  theory  which  identifies  feeling  with  **  pleasure-pain  "  through- 
out is  also  self-contradictory.  That  pleasure  and  pain  are  distinctly  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  affective  consciousness  no  one  can  doubt.  Philosophers  and 
psychologists  have  indeed  thought  (mistakenly  enough)  to  simplify  matters 
by  speaking  of  one  of  these  forms  of  feeling  as  "positive"  and  the  other 
as  "  negative."  It  is,  of  course,  possible — ^theoretically  with  great  exactness, 
«nd  actually  in  a  somewhat  rough  way — to  shade  the  different  quantities  of 
bodily  pleasures  and  pains  from  the  very  highest  to  the  very  lowest  degrees 
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of  boih.  Thnfl  we  can  enact  the  fiction  of  a  "  zero-point,"  or  "point  of  in« 
difference,"  a  place  in  the  scale  where  the  pleasure  passes  oyer  into  pain,  or 
the  rererse.  But  by  this  fiction  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  loses  its  distinct- 
ive quality.  We  may,  indeed,  be  unable  to  say  whether  a  particular  feeling 
is  disagreeable  or  agi*eeable ;  either  form  of  feeling  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be 
not  easily  discernible  by  even  the  most  attentive  discriminating  conscious- 
ness. But  a  slight  degree  of  pleasure  is  no  more  like  a  slight  degree  of  pain 
than  is  a  greater  degree  of  one  like  a  greater  degree  of  the  other.  What 
onr  language  means  is,  that  both  pleasures  and  pains  are  recognized  as  dif- 
fering in  intensity.  But  something  besides  mere  difference  in  intensity  is 
implied  in  our  bringing  so  distinctly  unHke  psychic  states,  as  are  those  of 
pleasure  and  those  of  pain,  together  into  one  class,  and  then  calling  them 
both  by  the  common  term  "  feeling."  It  is  implied,  of  course,  that  pleas- 
ure and  pain  are  certain  **  kinds "  of  feeling.  In  other  words,  in  spite  of 
their  opposition,  they  are  classed  together  as  distinctly  different  sorts  of 
one  fundamental  form  of  psychic  life.  This  fundamental  form  is  no  other 
than  what  we  mean  by  the  word  **  feeling."  The  whole  nature  of  feeling, 
then,  cannot  be  described  as  "pleasure-pain."  What  we  really  mean  is: 
feelings  are  either  pleasurable,  or  painful,  or  possibly  "  neutral."  To  make 
our  meaning  run  thus :  feelings  are  naught  but  "  pleasure-pains,"  when 
pleasure  ctnd  pain  are  recognized  as  opposites  in  kind,  is  to  reason  that  two 
distinctly  unlike  psychic  facts  may  be  thrown  into  one  category  (and  that  a 
most  important  and  fundamental  one)  without  their  being  in  any  distinctive 
respects  alike.    This  is  self -contradictory. 

(4.)  Moreover,  the  theory  which  identifies  feeling  with  <* pleasure-pain" 
renders  absurd  some  of  the  very  problems  on  which  it  claims  to  throw  light. 
For  example,  the  question  whether  there  are  '*  neutral "  feelings  (or  feelings 
that  are  neither  pleasurable  nor  painful)  thus  becomes  unmeaning.  This 
theory  attempts  to  settle  the  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  neutral  feelings 
in  a  haughty  a  priori  fashion,  although  it  claims  to  speak  in  the  name  of  so- 
called  inductive  psychology.  According  to  this  theory  there  are  no  such 
feelings,  because  there  cannoi  be :  since  feeling  ie  *'  pleasure-pain,"  and 
nothing  else.  But  the  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  neutral  feeling^  is 
plainly  an  inquiry  as  to  matter  of  fact.  It  can  be  settled  only  by  an  appeal 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  whose  being  the  feeling  is.  And  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  which  we  know  about  the  nature  of  feeling,  or  about 
the  conditions  under  which  the  tone  of  feeling  is  generally  determined  as 
either  pleasurable  or  painful,  which  renders  it  impossible  that  different  indi- 
viduals may  differ  here.  Indeed,  one  class  of  feelings,  or  one  degree  of  any 
class,  may  be  "neutral"  in  the  case  of  some  individuals,  and  not  in  the  case 
of  other  individuals ;  and  feelings  that  have  had  one  tone  of  feeling,  may, 
under  the  law  of  habit,  etc.,  lose  this  tone  and  become  neutral  in  the  case 
of  any  individual. 

The  Conditions  of  all  Feeling,  as  such,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  different  phenomena  of  feeling  are,  like  the  nature  of  feelingr, 
peculiarly  difficult  of  determination.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  tone  of  bodily  feeling  is  either  pleasurable  or  painful,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  pain  or  pleasure  increases  in  in- 
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tensity,  may  indeed  be  experimentally  investigated.  But  the 
more  complex,  higher,  and  nobler  feelings — even  as  respects 
their  varying  degrees  of  pains  and  pleasures— cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  the  researches  of  the  psycho-physical  laboratory.  Our 
only  means  for  investigating  them  involves  interpreting  the 
insignia  of  feeling  as  they  abound  in  conduct,  literature,  art,  and 
in  the  broad  fields  of  historical  and  ethnological  investigation. 
But  the  physiological  and  psychical  conditions  under  which 
these  feelings  arise  and  develop  in  consciousness  are  even  more 
hidden  than  is  the  real  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves.  Even 
in  one's  own  case,  one  can  neither  measure,  for  example,  the 
"  pangs  of  unrequited  love,"  nor  the  rapture  of  religious  ecstasy^ 
nor  the  sorrows  of  remembering  the  "  silent  dead."  Both  the 
mental  preconditions  and  the  bodily  mood  which  determine  such 
forms  of  feeling  are  obscure.  Weber's  law — bad  as  its  failure  is 
esteemed  by  some  to  be  even  in  the  realm  of  sensations — ^has 
even  less  application  to  the  higher  forms  of  feeling. 

General  biological  considerations,  and  more  particular  con*  ^ 
siderations  taken  from  human  physiology,  enable  us  to  make 
certain  probable  conjectures  regarding  the  common  physi- 
ological conditions  of  all  feeling,  as  such.  But  here  a  most  not- 
able and  interesting  fact  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  our  in- 
vestigations. Neural  processes,  consummated  in  the  central 
organs,  are  (so  far  as  we  know)  the  one  physiological  precon- 
dition of  all  states  of  human  consciousness.  These  processes 
are  immensely  complex,  and  involve  countless  elements,  acting 
and  reacting,  as  an  accompaniment  to  all  our  flowing  stream  of 
mental  life,  in  manifold  forms  of  chemical,  thermic,  and  other 
molecular  changes.  But  complex  as  these  processes  are,  and 
complicated  as  are  the  modes  of  energy  they  involve,  since  they 
are  all  "  physical  changes,"  they  must  be  supposed  to  be  stata- 
ble in  terms  of  the  amount,  time-rate,  and  direction  of  motion. 
That  is  to  say :  ultimately  considered,  in  the  light  of  physical 
analysis,  all  the  neural  processes  underlying  the  different  psychic 
facts  are  of  one  kind.  But  we  have  seen  that,  ultimately  con- 
sidered, in  the  light  of  introspective  analysis,  all  the  resulting 
psychic  facts  have  three  aspects :  they  are  facts  of  intellection 
and  conation  not  only,  but  also  facts  of  feeling.  If  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  apparently  metaphysical  figure  of  speech:  the 
psychical  being  we  call  mind  responds  to  neural  changes,  which 
are  essentially  of  one  kind,  with  a  manifestation  of  its  own  life» 
which  is  essentially  threefold  in  aspect.  Or  discriminating  con-- 
seiovsness  analyzes  in  a  triune  v>ay  what  psycho-physics  regards  as 
conditioned  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  physical  change  essentially  the 
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^am/Q.  Yet  the  unity  that  this  threefold  aspect  of  consciousness 
presents  is  the  highest  of  all  unities ;  it  is  the  unity  in  variety 
of  consciousness  itself.  However  we  may  choose  to  express  this 
fact,  we  cannot  explain  it ;  we  can  only  acknowledge  it  as  an 
ultimate  fact. 

None  the  less,  however,  do  we  have  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  changes  in  the  amounts,  kinds,  and  tone  (as  pleasure  or 
pain)  of  the  feelingfs  are  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  neural 
processes.  And  what  are  the  most  general  Physiological  Con* 
ditions  of  the  differences  of  the  Feelings,  in  these  respects,  we 
can  conjecture  with  some  show  of  reason.  Different  individuals 
differ  more  widely  and  more  incalculably  as  to  the  particular 
feelings  evoked,  on  different  particular  occasions,  than  as  to  the 
sensations  and  ideas  occasioned  by  changes  in  the  amounts, 
kinds,  and  time-rates  of  the  stimuli  which  act  upon  the  nervous 
system.  This  fact  suggests  that  our  feelings  are  determined  by 
the  changeable  relations  of  the  neural  processes  to  the  constitu- 
tion, previous  habits,  and  temporary  mood,  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  relations  of  each  neural  process  to  all  the  others 
within  the  central  system,  in  a  more  irregular  way  than  are  our 
sensations  and  our  knowledge.  Those  conditions  of  the  ner- 
vous processes  which  depend  immediately  upon  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli  that  act  upon  the  end-organs  are  in  general  conform- 
able to  law ;  they  are  regular  and— as  it  were — to  be  depended 
upon.  In  correspondence  with  them  is  the  regularity  and  de- 
pendableness  of  our  sensations  and  of  our  knowledge  by  the 
senses.  But  over  and  above  the  more  uniformly  recurrent  simi- 
lar  elements  in  all  the  peripherally  originated  nervous  pro- 
cesses, there  is  more  or  less  of  a  semi-chaotic  surplus  of  nervous 
action  occasioned  in  the  brain-centers.  In  this  "  semi-chaotic 
surplus" — ^the  general  character  of  which  depends  upon  what 
the  whole  nervous  system  was,  and  is,  and  has  recently  been 
doing,  and  upon  how  the  various  new  stimulations,  running  in 
to  the  brain-centers,  fit  in  with  all  this  and  with  one  another — 
may  we  find  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  feeling-aspect  of 
consciousness.  No  wonder,  then,  that  these  conditions  are  so 
obscure,  so  indeterminate  for  different  individuals,  so  change- 
able in  the  same  individual.  At  any  particular  moment  the  kind 
and  amount  offeding  experwfu^  has  for  its  phyawlogical  condition 
the  total  complex  relcUion  in  which  aU  the  auiordinate  neural  pro- 
cesees,  set  up  hy  the  stimuli  of  that  moment,  stand  to  one  another  and 
to  the  set,  or  direction,  of  pre-existing  related  neural  processes.  To 
this  truth  our  language  bears  witness  when  we  speak  of  "  mood," 
** disposition,"  "feeling  as  though,"  "feeling  like,"  etc.;  as  well 
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as  when  we  consider  how  large  a  number,  even  of  our  most 
primary  forms  of  feeling,  are  really  "  f eeUngs  of  relation  "  (what 
one  feels  "  depends  "  on  how  one  takes  it,  how  one  looks  at  it, 
etc.).  Indeed,  it  is  the  changes  of  our  psychic  combinations,  the 
movements  on  the  board,  which  we  chiefly  feel. 

Many  of  the  most  important  common  Psychical  Conditions 
of  all  Feeling  are  indicated  by  certain  words  already  employed 
to  designate  its  physiological  conditions.  Among  such  words, 
most  frequent  and  suggestive,  are  ''disposition,*'  ''temper," 
"mood,"  mental  "attitude,"  and  the  like.  What  is  meant  by 
these  words  is,  in  the  main,  precisely  this :  a  permanent  and 
constitutional,  or  a  temporary  and  relatively  accidental  tendency 
to  react  upon  all  forms  of  stimuli  with  certain  characteristic 
forms  of  feeling.  Thus,  we  call  one  man  "  haughty  "  and  an- 
other "  reasonable  "  in  disposition,  "  violent "  or  "  quiet "  in  tem- 
per ;  and  we  say  of  ourselves :  To-day  I  have  felt  as  "  happy  as 
a  lark,"  or  "  as  cross  as  a  bear."  We  expect  that  the  affective 
phenomena,  the  emotional  tone  of  consciousness,  will  correspond 
to  disposition  or  mood,  whatever  be  the  particular  sensations, 
perceptions,  or  thoughts  which  furnish  the  occasions  and  ac- 
companiments. Everjrthing  looks  "  yellow  "  to  the  man  of  jaun- 
diced temper,  but "  rose-colored  *'  to  his  more  happily  constituted 
neighbor ;  while  "  blue "  is  the  permanent  color  in  which  the 
despondent  mood  regards  every  situation  and  prospect.  Even 
our  ethical,  SBsthetical,  philosophical,  and  religious  ideas  and 
judgments  are  tinged  or  saturated  with  our  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic kinds  and  tones  of  feeling.  The  most  abstract  and  meta- 
physical pessimism  or  optimism  has  been  declared  to  be  a  matter 
of  "temperament"  chiefly.  Caprice  itself  is  a  disposition  con- 
stituted largely  of  tendencies  to  certain  forms  of  quickly  chang- 
ing feeling.  In  general,  then,  the  character  and  the  magnitude  of 
the/eeling  excited  depends  not  so  much  direcUy  upon  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  the  excitement  applied^  as  indirectly  upon  this  through 
the  relation  which  any  partiadar  excitement  sustains  to  the  direc* 
Hon  and  intensity  of  ike  general  sensibility. 

Another  group  of  most  important  psychical  conditions  of  all 
feeling  concerns  the  distribution  of  attention.  What  we  feel, 
and  what  is  the  tone  of  our  feeling  (whether  pleasurable  or 
painful),  depends  largely  upon  the  actual  matter  of  fact:  the 
particular  sensations,  perceptions,  ideas,  thoughts,  nascent  or 
vigorous  purposes,  upon  which  our  attention  (whether  voluntary 
or  involuntary)  is  focused ;  and  the  degree  of  smoothly  running 
flow,  or  of  interruptions  and  shocks,  to  the  current  of  conscious- 
ness, with  which  this  attention  is  distributed.    But  this,  in  turn. 
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depends  upon  a  great  variety  of  permntations  and  combinations 
possible  among  the  factors  which  constitute,  at  any  instant,  the 
condition  and  the  direction  of  this  same  current  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Other  more  particular  conditions  of  the  tone  of  our  feelings 
as  "  pleasure-pains  '*  will  receive  consideration  later  on. 

(  6.  The  attempt  of  biological  and  phjsiologioal  acienoe  to  state  aoon- 
lately  the  physiological  conditions  of  all  feeling  is,  of  course,  most  commend- 
able. It  is  only  when  this  attempt  results  in  reducing  the  whole  Yast  wealth 
of  human  affective  experience  to  quanta  of  pleasure  and  pain,  measurable 
according  to  Weber's  or  some  other  law,  and  dependent  upon  intensities 
of  nervous  processes,  that  it  merits  the  distrust  and  contempt  of  the  phi- 
losopher, the  artist,  the  religious  enthusiast,  the  more  genial  and  compre- 
hensive psychologist. 

Our  view,  which  finds  the  physiological  conditions  of  feeling  in  the 
*'  semi-chaotic  surplus  ^*  of  nervous  processes  originated  by  stimuli,  but  re- 
garded as  relative  to  the  tendencies  of  the  entire  molecular  central  mechan- 
ism—though confessedly  not  capable  of  direct  scientific  proof— is  a  conject- 
ure borne  out  by  many  considerations.  Among  the  most  obvious  of  these 
is  the  character  of  those  processes  which  accompany  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment, the  '*  building  up"  in  consciousness,  of  all  the  more  intense  states  of 
complex  feeling.  But  this  will  have  to  be  considered  in  more  detail  when 
we  treat  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments. 

(1.)  The  character  of  those  bodily  feelings  which  enter  so  largely  into 
the  complex  "feeling  of  self'*  and  into  what  we  call  our  "temper"  or 
"  mood  "  is  explained  according  to  this  conjecture.  The  constitution  of  the 
internal  organs,  and  their  relation  to  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  are 
such  that  sensation-complexes  which  can  be  built  up  into  knowledge  by 
perception  are  only  sparingly  derived  from  these  organs.  One  knows  by  im- 
mediate perception  very  little  of  the  size,  shape,  temperature,  and  motion 
of  one's  intercostal  and  visceral  extensions  and  surfaces.  And  what  little 
one  senses  here  is  apt  to  be  submerged  under  accompanying  feelings  with 
a  strong  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain.  But  from  all  these  organs,  through  the 
nerve-plexuses  and  nerve-tracts  of  the  great  sympathetic  system,  an  inde- 
scribable melange  of  nerve-commotions  is  ceaselessly  ascending  through  the 
cerebro-spinal  tracts  to  the  brain.  What  this  melange  is  at  any  particular 
time  depends  upon  what  kind  of  intercostal  and  visceral  organs  one  has  in- 
herited, or  acquired  by  good  or  bad  habits,  or  had  forced  upon  him  by 
happy  or  unfortunate  accidents  or  circumstances,  or  got  by  the  action  of  the 
last  hour  or  of  yesterday.  This  melange,  however,  gives  conditions  to  one's 
affective  disposition,  or  mood,  or  temporary  impulse,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  bodily  feeling.  When  this  mSlange  corresponds  with  that  to  which 
we  are  habitually  accustomed,  we  feel  '*  like  ourselves ;  ^'  when  it  corresponds 
to  any  one  of  several  familiar  characteristic  types,  we  feel  in  one  of  our  sev- 
eral "  moods ;"  when  it  is  largely  unaccustomed,  we  feel  '*  queer "  and 
"not  a  bit  like  ourselves."  In  all  cases  it  is  the  '* surplus"  of  peripher- 
ally excited  nerve-commotions,  whose  character  does  not  admit  of  their  being 
organized  after  the  form  of  excitations  derived  from  the  external  organs  of 
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sense  C'semi-chaotio,'*  as  we  have  called  them),  which  largely  detennines 
how  we  ''feel**  at  any  particular  time.  Moreover,  every  such  particular 
melange  of  nerve-commotions  finds  the  central  nervons  system,  on  entering 
into  it,  engaged  in  a  particular  but  highly  complicated  way.  The  influence 
of  the  bodily  feelings  upon  our  total  state  of  feeling  is  therefore  by  no 
means  always  dominant  or  complete.  Sensations,  ideas,  purposes,  and — as 
the  development  of  mental  life  goes  on  more  and  more — ideal  aims  deter- 
mine how  we  feel :  sometimes,  in  spite  of  and  in  triumph  over,  our  bodily 
feelings. 

(2.)  Again,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  asds  (from  spinal 
cord  and  lower  bndn-centers)  a  complex  crowd  of  nerve-commotions — ^part 
of  which  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  end-organs  of  sense  directly  upon 
these  lower  organs  and  part  from  changes  originated  within  the  organs 
themselves^onstantly  arises  to  the  higher  brain.  This  crowd  of  nerve - 
commotions  is  ever  freighted  with  a  *< surplusage " — ^a  "semi-chaotic" 
^uanttan,  which  is  not  adapted  to  be  elaborated  into  the  sensuous  basis  of 
definite  perceptions  and  ideas.  This,  too,  gets  expression  for  itself  in  the 
complex  life  of  feeling.  Hence  those  feelings  of  bodily  equipoise  which  are 
so  helpful  to  the  feeling  of  mental  equilibrium,  and  which  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  activity  of  the  cerebellum  and  semi-circular  canals.  Here 
belong,  in  large  measure  at  least,  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  feel- 
ing of  repose  (a  feeling  so  difficult  to  realize  with  a  reeling  gait  or  an  un- 
steady head),  the  feeling  of  excitemeni  or  confusion  (when  unelaborated  sen- 
.sation-complexes  are  rapidly  hurled,  as  it  were,  from  the  lower  cerebral  re- 
gions up  to  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain),  the  feeling  of  dvbitation  or  negation 
(connected  by  association  with  the  movement  of  the  head).  Hence,  espe- 
cially, arise  the  forms  of  feeling  most  inseparably  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  higher  senses. 

(8.)  Indirectly,  too,  our  view  throws  light  upon  the  physiological  con- 
ditions of  our  feelings  of  relation.  The  principle  of  relativity  has  been  ap- 
plied by  modem  psychologists  (especially  by  Mr.  Spencer)  to  all  our  states 
of  cognition.  But  it  was  propounded  with  respect  to  the  feelings  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain  even  earlier  (by  Oardanus)  than  it  was  formulated  as  a  general 
psychological  principle  (by  Hobbes).  As  Hdffding  truly  says :  '<  It  makes 
its  appearance  here  even  more  plainly  than  in  the  province  of  cognition.** 
The  physiological  reason  for  this  is  at  once  obvious  when  we  consider  that  it 
is  changes  in  the  nervous  processes,  reloHveU}  each  other,  and  to  the  complex 
situation  in  the  midst  of  which  they  occur,  that  constitute  chiefly  the  very 
essential  physiological  pre-conditions  of  all  feeling  as  such.  We  get  light 
upon  this  truth  also  by  considering  what  feelings  go  with  smooth  and 
slow  changes  in  the  same  direction  of  nerve-excitation ;  what  with  gradual 
but  complete  changes  in  direction  ;  what  with  sudden  and  abrupt  changes, 
etc.  Or,  again,  let  it  be  inquired,  <<  How  do  I  feel  when  the  present  total 
complex  of  solicitation  from  all  the  different  stimuli  «  fits  in,**  or  not-~a8 
it  were— with  my  disposition,  my  present  mood ;  or  how  toward  one  ob- 
ject or  form  of  sensation  or  ideation  which  comports,  or  not,  with  the 
others  constituting  my  total  environment?  Does  not  every  one  promptly 
And  keenly  feel  change  in  the  complex  of  his  nervous  excitations  (the  new 
jBensation,  idea,  resolve,  or  feeling)  ?   Even  ennvi  or  monotony  depends  upon 
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the  senaaiionB  or  ideas  ooonrring  and  zeourring  in  the  stream  of  oonsoions- 
ness  so  as  to  make  their  similarity  felt.  And  does  not  the  character  of  our 
feeling  depend  npon  the  relation  in  which  the  new  sensation  or  idea  stands  to 
that  cnrrent  of  nervoos  excitations  which  supports  the  states  of  consciousness 
when  the  new  factor  or  object  appears  ?  Feeb'ngs  of  surprtM  or  shock,  of 
noMtty,  of  esq^ectaHoUf  of  reoogniiion  (pleasurable  or  painful),  of  Tague  dreads  or 
longing^  etc.,  find  their  physiological  conditions  accounted  for  by  application 
of  this  principle.  In  general,  no  marked  and  prolonged  state  of  feeling  can 
exist  except  in  dependence  upon  considerable  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
excitement  of  the  nervous  centers  under  the  influence  of  external  and  inter- 
nal stimuli ' 

(4.)  Even  in  the  case  of  those  simpler  and  less  intense  feelings  which 
are  connected  in  experience  with  the  particular  sensation-complexes  and 
ideas,  it  is  probable  that  this  same  principle  holds  true.  Each  activity  of 
every  organ  of  sense  may  be  said  to  awaken  a  "  surplus,**  however  small,  of 
nervous  excitation  which  may  serve,  under  the  right  conditions,  for  a  feel- 
ing over  and  above,  and  yet  connected  with,  the  sensation-complex  or  idea. 
Whether  such  neural  surplus  awakens  conscious  feeling,  and  what  feeling  it 
awakens,  is  relative  to  (''  depends  upon  **)  the  entire  habit,  or  present  mood, 
etc.,  of  the  person  concerned.  Two  men,  neither  of  whom  is  color-blind, 
will  have  the  same  sensations  on  looking  upon  a  colored  object ;  but  who 
can  tell  what  their  feelings  will  be,  even  when  the  object  is  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  an  object  with  fixed  associations  ?  Their  feeling,  on  seeing  green  or 
orange,  *<  will  depend  upon,**  etc.  Two  men,  neither  of  whom  is  tone-deaf, 
will  hear  the  same  notes  on  listening  for  the  first  time  to  Beethoven*s  quar- 
tet in  O  Sharp  Minor  (opus  131) ;  but  who  can  tell  what  the  feelings  of 
either  will  be  ?    This  *'  will  depend  upon,*'  etc. 

(5.)  The  painful  feeling  which  is  evoked  by  too  intense  excitement  of 
any,  even  very  limited,  area  of  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  also,  it  is  proba- 
ble, its  physiological  conditions  in  confused  commotion  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance, "a  troubling  more  or  less  profound  of  the  organism."  The  feelings 
evoked  by  sudden  and  uncertain  changes  in  the  application  of  the  stimuli,  or 
by  constant  slight  irritations  of  the  nerves  which  serve  no  purpose  of  clearly 
organizable  sensation-material,  are  due  to  the  same  causa  The  pleasant 
and  painful  affective  phenomena  produced  by  being  stroked,  rubbed,  tickled, 
passively  moved,  or  other  similar  forms  of  stimulation,  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection.  Every  worker  in  the  laboratory  knows  how  the  same  vibrating 
fork,  or  finger  marking  upon  a  revolving  drum,  may  produce  not  unpleasant 
sensations  of  sound,  when  attended  to  as  an  object  which  interests  us ;  while 
it  will  occasion  a  large  amount  of  latent  feeling  of  irritation  when  it  has 
ceased  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  clear  knowledge.  The  **  semi-chaotic 
surplus"  of  nervous  excitement,  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  clothing,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  the  chair,  is  felt  as  making  us  cross  or  weary,  when  we 
have  no  definite  sensations  and  perceptions  arising  from  these  sources. 

2  6.  At  certain  epochs  in  life,  changing  bodily  conditions  become  the 
causes  of  persistent  but  vague  feelings  which  amount  to  a  "  mood  "  or  '*  dis- 
position," and  which  serve  to  color  all  the  sensations  and  ideas.    This  is 

>  The  propodtion  that  it  to  thangn  and  not  eonditioiis  of  thenenroiu  ejilein  which  are  felt  to 
aigned  at  tongth  by  Honrlci :  Payebolog.  AnalyBeii,  ill.,  p.  48  f.;  NItache :  Venuch  elner  einhBtt 
]leheiiLehnvondeiiGflCllhton,p.  St;aiidPaiiIhaii:  Lea  Fbtaomtoea  affectlfi.  etc.,  p.  66 1 
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partionlarly  trae  of  the  development  and  phjsiologioal  activities  oonneoted 
with  sex.  ThtiB  attention  has  been  called  by  many  writers  >  to  the  vagne 
feelings  of  wmt^  disquiet,  melancholy,  or  enfitf»--all  of  them  withont  any  clear 
connection  with  definite  sensations  and  ideas — which  mark  the  epoch  of 
pnbertj.  Bnt  all  fonr  of  the  great  periods  of  life  (childhood,  yoath,  man- 
hood, and  old  age)  have  their  characteristic  tendencies  to  particular  kinds  of 
feeling,  or  to  particular  changes  in  the  life  of  feeling.  And  so  far  as  the 
physiological  basis  of  these  characteristics  can  be  traced,  it  seems  to  con- 
form to  the  principle  we  are  illostrating.  The  rapid  metabolism  and  circu- 
lation of  the  infant,  and  the  sluggish  digestion  and  oiroulation  of  old  age, 
modify  differently  the  character  of  the  changed  in  the  excitements  of  the 
nervous  system  by  way  of  what  we  have  called  a  ''semi-chaotic  surplus" 
relative  to  the  entire  life  of  this  system. 

(  7.  Feelings  similar  to  those  called  out  by  way  of  reaction  upon  external 
stimuli  accompany  the  psychical  changes.  Here  we  are  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  many  of  our  most  primary  intellectual  processes.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer is  certainly  not  warranted  in  resolving  the  whole  of  what  we  call  "judg- 
ment "  into  a  mere  "  feeling  of  relation  " — itself  timeless  and  yet  existing 
between  two  psychoses  which  last  through  extended  time.  Nor  are  the 
Herbartians  warranted  in  arguing,  because  feeling  is  no  special  idea  in  con- 
junction with  others,  nor  an  idea  in  general,  therefore  it  is  only  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  "  tension  "  of  the  process  of  ideation,  considered  as  a  strug- 
gle between  related  ideas.  But  both  Mr.  Spencer  and  the  Herbartians  are 
right  in  calling  our  attention  to  the  truth  that,  in  general,  all  the  intellectual 
processes  have  their  characteristic  accompaniments  of  feeling ;  and  that  the 
character  of  this  feeling  depends  upon  the  changing  relations  between  the 
factors  and  wholes  of  our  intellectual  processes.  OnB/eeUt,  as  vM  as  knows, 
the  flow  of  the  current  of  consciousness.  Indeed,  so  true  is  this  that  all  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  as  employed  in  their  changing  relations  to  each 
other,  evoke  different  shades  of  feeling  more  promptly  and  more  certain- 
ly than  they  evoke  different  definitely  distinguished  sensations,  ideas,  or 
thoughts.  That  the  flow  of  feeling  which  accompanies  all  language,  and 
which  depends  upon  the  changing  sensations,  images,  and  ideas,  is  even  the 
most  primary  and  permanent  thing  in  mental  life,  as  excited  and  expressed 
by  language,  although— as  we  have  seen— this  is  not  the  design  or  end  of 
language,  there  are  many  grouuds  to  argue.  Children  feel  what  they  read 
or  hear  read,  or  said,  with  an  appropriateness  which  quite  outstrips  their 
powers  of  understanding.  For  example,  the  feeling  of  impulse  to  com- 
ply may  be  aroused  in  them  by  a  certain  way  of  saying  the  words  '*  Gome- 
do  ; "  the  feeling  of  repulsion  by  a  certain  way  of  saying  the  word  ''No." 
Poetry  that  is  far  above  their  childish  comprehension,  while  it  presents  to 
them  few  vague  pictorial  conceptions,  by  the  pleasurable  rhythmic  flow  of 
sensations  may  awaken  a  high  degree  of  appropriate  aasthetical  and  ethical 
feeling.  Music,  in  the  form  of  the  opera  or  (more  especially)  the  oratorio, 
makes  use  of  this  truth  ;  for  it  applies  not  simply  to  childhood,  but  to  the 
most  cultivated  minds  when  they  voluntarily  abandon  themselves  to  the 
skilful  leader  and  inspirer  of  affective  consciousness.    Witness  the  complex 

>CkmiiMie.forez«mple,Beqiilzol;  ]Ia]adiOTmeiitikt,L,^         Giteslnger :  Trilt6  des  Halt- 
diet  nMota^ei.  p.  ttS. 
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«8thetieal  feeling  awaked  by  bearing  tbe  "  ahnoet  toneless  low  note  of  the 
tenor  voice  '*  on  tbe  last  word  of  the  passage,  **  He  turned  tbeir  waters  into 
bhod,"*  in  Handel's  <<  Israel  in  Egypt." 

In  all  pnrely  inatramental  mnaic  the  flow  of  oonsoionsness  is  thin  and 
meagre,  so  far  as  definite  conceptions  go,  but  tbe  changes  in  key  and  the 
Thythmic  flow  of  sensations  of  mnaical  sound  are  feit  with  an  astonishing 
wealth  and  power  of  oonscions  being.  This  fact  is  connected  with  that 
'*  interiomess  **  of  these  sensations,  on  which  we  have  ahready  remarked. 
Indeed,  at  times  it  may  well  seem  as  thongh  all  objective  reference  and  all 
«•  training  "  of  the  ideas  had  nearly  ceased ;  we  simply  have  onr  being  totally 
in  the  flow  of  mnsioal  feelings.  What  happens  through  the  sense  and  idea- 
tion belonging  to  hearing  is  also  true  of  sight.  The  physical  and  objective 
changes  which  gesture  and  physiognomy  present  to  the  eye  are  productive 
of  feelings  of  fear,  joy,  attraction,  repulsion,  surprise,  expectation,  longing, 
solemnity,  etc.,  to  the  child ;  and  this  on  a  basis  of  extremely  slender  men- 
tal elaboration.  And  here  adults  are  not  so  unlike  children.  Indeed,  the 
cultivation  of  *'  tact "  depends  upon  the  prompt  and  appropriate  arousement 
of  sensibility  as  the  accompaniment  or  sequence  of  meagre  intellectual  pro- 


In  all  these  casee  feeling  and  ideation,  or  thought,  react  on  each  other. 
This  truth  obtains  in  all  ranges  of  culture,  from  the  ignorant  woman  who, 
as  tradition  affirms,  wept  at  the  <*  holy  wag  "  of  Whitfield's  head,  to  the  cul- 
tivated sceptic  who  turned  from  feeling  the  beauty  of  a  natural  scene  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  Qod,  But  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  higher 
forms  of  feeling  will  cause  us  to  recur  to  this  truth. 

The  principles  which  mast  guide  psychology  in  the  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Feelings  have  already  been  pretty  clearly  indicated. 
From  the  very  natnre  of  feeling  in  general  we  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  those  "  objective  "  processes  with  which  feeling  is  con- 
nected, in  order  to  locate  in  intelligible  "  kinds,"  or  "  sorts,"  the 
affective  phenomena.  In  other  words,  we  classify  the  feelings  by 
reference  to  the  intellectual  processes  which  accompany  or  occa- 
sion them.  All  attempts  at  a  purely  biological  or  physiological 
classification  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling  are,  especially,  to  be 
rejected.  Such  principles  of  classification  have  no  place  at  any 
point  in  psychology ;  but  they  are  especially  out  of  place  at  this 
point,  because  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  our  feelings 
renders  it  inconceivable  that  they  should  differ  after  the  analogy 
of  the  physical  organism  or  of  the  physiological  processes. 

It  is  further  important  to  determine  the  exact  character  of  the 
Relations  in  which  the  Feelings  stand  to  the  other  two  main 
Classes  of  menial  phenomena.  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  our  sen- 
sations, ideas,  thoughts,  and  purposes  as  being  themselves  either 
pleasurable  or  painful.  Thus  those  who  identify  "pleasure- 
pains  "  with  the  whole  being  of  feeling  seem  compelled  to  regard 
feeling  as  a  qtude,  or  characteristic,  of  the  other  forms  of  mental 
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life.  And  even  those  who  deny  this  "  identity  '*  theory,  if  they 
also  deny  all  neutral  feelings,  are  inclined  to  think  of  feeling  (as 
respects  its  tone  of  pleasure-pain)  in  the  light  of  some  kind  of 
**  attachment/'  or  '*  qualification,"  to  the  other  aspects  of  con- 
sciousness. But  obviously  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
sistent with  the  view  that  intellection,  conation,  and  feeling  are 
three  inseparable  and  alike  fundamental  aspects  of  every  total 
psychic  state.  Here  we  may  not  improperly  notice  that  popular 
language  recognizes  similar  ''attachment,"  or  "qualification,*' 
working — ^as  it  were — ^in  the  reverse  direction.  We  speak,  for 
example,  of  sensuous,  or  intellectual,  or  ideal  pleasures  and 
pains ;  we  might  even,  not  improperly,  speak  of  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  forced  or  chosen,  feelings  of  whichever  prevedent 
tone.  That  is  to  say,  the ''  attachment "  of  feelings  to  intellectual 
processes  (by  means  of  which  alone  we  are  able  to  classify  feel- 
ings) does  not  necessarily  signify  the  subordination  of  the  former 
to  the  latter ;  it  does  not  mean  that  feeling  has  no  independent 
and  specific  being  of  which  we  must  take  account.  Such  "  attach- 
ment **  may  be  only  of  a  kind  which  prevails  in  all  mental  life. 
For  example,  when  I  have  a  ''  painful  sensation  "  at  a  certain 
place  in  my  finger,  or  in  a  certain  tooth,  the  sensation  and  the 
feeling  belong,  psychologically  considered,  to  two  different 
classes  of  mental  phenomena.  They  are,  indeed, ''  fused"  (if  this 
somewhat  indefinite  word  may  be  permitted)  in  the  total  content 
of  consciousness.  One  may  express  this  fact  either  by  saying, 
"  a  painful  sensation  "  or  a  *'  sensuous  pain."  So,  too,  when  one  is 
grieving  over  the  loss  of  property  or  of  a  friend,  one  may  express 
the  total  fact  of  "fusion"  either  by  saying,  "a  painful  idea"  (or 
thought),  or  "  an  ideal  or  conceptual  pain." 

This  juncture  between  our  feelings  and  the  objective  and 
intellectual  processes,  which  afford  us  the  means  of  classifying 
our  feelings,  is  effected  with  varying  degrees  of  promptness  and 
completeness.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  painful  touch,  it 
seems  (but  never  is)  immediate  and  complete.  But  sometimes 
the  "  objective  "  attachment  of  the  feeling  is  vague  and  indefinite, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  more  diffused  and  yet  unlocalized 
feelings  of  bodily  comfort  or  discomfort,  of  ease  or  uneasiness,  and 
the  like.  Again,  the  feeling  may  even  precede  the  clear  determi- 
nation of  the  correlated  process  of  sensation  or  ideation  in  con- 
sciousness ;  and  this  is  the  case  when  we  are  surprised,  startled, 
or  shocked  by  any  abrupt  and  great  change  in  the  character  of 
our  sensation-  or  ideation-experience.  Yet  again,  feeling  may 
come  lagging  on  behind  the  development  of  the  objective  pro- 
cesses to  which  —  as  we  are  wont  to  say — it  appropriately 
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belongs.  This  experience  is  so  familiar  in  the  case  of  our 
more  complex  forms  of  feeling  that  it  has  led  to  the  mistaken 
psychological  theory  which  makes  all  the  affective  phenomena 
of  consciousness  dependent  upon  an  *' occasion"  being  furnished 
for  them.  But  the  general  truth  is,  that  in  the  flow  of  the  one 
stream  of  conscious  life  the  fedinga  may  assume  either  one  of  the 
three  possible  tim^relaiians  toward  ike  sensations  and  ideas  by  which 
v)e  classify  them  ;  they  may  fuse  with  them  in  the  ^'  now  "  of  the 
same  conscious  state,  or  they  may  lead  or  follow  them. 

One  other  consideration  affects  all  attempts  at  classifica- 
tion of  the  feelings.  Changes  in  the  complexity  and  intensity 
of  both  the  "  objective  "  and  the  ''  affective  "  factors  of  any  men- 
tal  state  which  is  predominatingly  one  of  feeling,  produce  im- 
X>ortant  changes  in  the  resulting  compound  quality.  Thus  new 
and  higher  ''classes"  of  feeling  are  determined.  By  increase 
of  intensity,  for  example,  a  feeling  of  pleasant  mild  surprise, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  feeling  of  novelty,  becomes 
the  emotion  of  wonder  or  of  astonishment.  But  no  such  change 
is  a  mere  growth  of  affective  intensity.  A  great  variety  of  qualu 
tatively  new  factors  modify  the  character  of  the  complex  state 
of  feeling  as  any  considerable  increase  in  intensity  takes  place. 
Especially  is  it  true  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  feeling  may 
change :  for  example,  the  emotion  corresponding  to  a  pleasurable 
feeling  may  be  a  painful  emotion.  Thus,  too,  out  of  surprise, 
as  it  were,  may  be  developed  wonder  and  astonishment,  or  dread, 
or  anger,  or  joy.  Even  pleasure  and  pain — such  "  opposites  '*  as 
we  are  wont  to  call  them — sometimes  struggle  together  for  the 
possession  of  the  field  of  affective  consciousness,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  most  strange  complexion,  by  their  very  struggle,  to  that 
field. 

Combining  the  foregoing  three  considerations  we  find  that 
the  Classification  of  the  Feelings  may  proceed  as  follows : 

I.  According  to  the  "  objective"  accompaniment,  or  reference, 
of  the  feeling-~into  (1)  Sensuous  Feelings,  or  such  as  have  their 
difference  determined  in  dependence  upon  the  different  qualities 
of  the  sensations  of  the  special  senses  and  of  so-called  '*  common 
feeHng " ;  (2)  Intellectual  Feelings,  or  such  as  have  their  dif- 
ference determined  by  the  character  of  the  processes  of  ideation 
and  thought ;  (3)  JEsthetical  Feelings,  or  such  as  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  perception  or  imagination  of  what  we  call "  beau- 
tiful "  or  its  opposite ;  and  (4)  Ethical  Feelings,  or  such  as  arise 
in  contemplation  of  those  forms  of  conduct  which  we  call  **  right " 
or  its  opposite. 

Two  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  respects  this  division : 
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Inasmuch  as  the  whole  principle  of  division  is  one  of  "  objec- 
tive "  reference,  all  these  forms  of  feeling  are  "intellectual/*  in 
the  broader  meaning  of  the  latter  word.  That  is  to  say,  they  all 
involve  intellectual  discrimination  of  some  object  with  reference 
to  which  the  quality  of  the  feeling  is  determined,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  cognition  of  which  the  particular  feeling  is  felt.  But, 
second,  the  two  latter  classes  of  feelings  cannot  be  wholly  separ- 
ated from  dependence  upon  the  two  former.  All  our  sBsthetical 
and  ethical  feelings  depend  upon  a  basis  of  sensuous  and  in- 
tellectual feelings. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  character  of  the  '^  attachment "  which 
each  feeling  has  to  the  intellectual  aspect  of  consciousness  varies 
greatly,  we  may  divide  the  feelings  into : 

IL  Either  (1)  Statical,  or  FeeUngs  attaching  themselves  im- 
mediately to  the  content  of  the  sensations  or  ideas,  so  as  to  fuse 
with  them  in  such  form  that  introspective  analysis  discovers  no 
time-difference  between  the  affective  and  the  corresponding  in- 
tellective  aspect  of  consciousness ;  or  else  they  are  (2)  Belational, 
or  Feelings  which  have  their  quality  determined  by  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  flow  of  sensations  or  ideas— '^  feelings 
of  relation,"  that  vary  in  character  according  to  the  character  of 
the  relations  between  different  successive  sensations  and  ideas. 
In  this  latter  case  we  customarily  speak  of  the  content  of  dis- 
criminating consciousness  as  the  "  occasion  "  of  our  feeling  thus 
and  so. 

Finally,  we  may  divide  affective  states  into : 

m.  Either  (1)  Simple  Feelings,  or  such  as  do  not  admit  of 
introspective  analysis  into  several  elements  or  factors ;  and  (2) 
Complex  Feelings,  or  such  as  blend  a  number  of  qualitatively 
different  kinds  of  feeling  into  one  predominatingly  affective 
state  of  consciousness.  Upon  this  third  principle  of  division  it 
must  be  remarked,  first,  that  all  states  of  adult  consciousness 
which  are  characterized  by  some  predominating  aspect  of  feel- 
ing are  really  complex ;  and,  second,  that  changes  in  intensity 
of  every  kind  of  feeling  result  in  the  admixture  of  other  affec- 
tive factors  into  the  compound  state. 

2  S.  We  return  at  this  point,  briefly,  to  the  consideration  of  the  disputed 
question :  Whether  the  feelings,  as  snoh,  differ  in  quality  and  thus  warrant 
our  aUotting  them  to  different  kinds.  Our  affirmative  conclusion  may  now 
be  enforced  bj  considering  that  the  opposite  view  compels  us  not  only  to 
affirm  the  likeness,  as  feeling,  of  aU  the  simpler  forms  of  affective  conscious- 
ness («.^.,  that  the  feeling  of  pleasant  surprise  ts,  as  feeling,  like  the  feeling 
of  equally  pleasant  expectation ;  and  both  these  are,  as  feelings,  like  the  feel- 
ing of  sensuous  pleasure  which  one  has  when  one  grades  to  exactly  the  same 
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scale  of  pleasare  the  sogur  in  lemonade),  but  also  to  hold  that  the  sim- 
plest  bodily  pleasoree,  aa  feelings,  are  like  the  most  elevated  intelleotnal, 
sasthetioaly  and  ethical  pleasures — ^provided  the  two  can  be  made  to  assnme 
the  same  locality  in  the  **  pleasure-pain "  scale  of  quantities.  It  will  be  a 
long  time,  however,  before  psychology  convinoes  the  artistic  mind,  on  see- 
ing a  great  actor  play  Hamlet,  or  on  hearing  the  "Erl-Eing"  of  Schubert, 
that  its  feelings,  as  sttch^  are  simply  pleasure-pains  that  may  have  an  exact 
equivalent  in  so  much  pork  and  potatoes,  or  cheese  and  beer.  Nor  is  he 
who  has  felt  that  joy  of  scientific  discovery  which  Niebuhr  compared  to  the 
divine  feeling  in  view  of  a  new-made  universe,  likely  to  confuse  it,  as  re- 
spects distinctiTe  quality,  with  the  sensuous  thrill  of  gratified  bodily  appe- 
tite. While  the  religious  devotee  will  scarcely  fail  to  relegate  his  "  love  of 
Qod,"  or  his  feeling  of  ''divine  pity,**  as  an  affection^  to  a  different  class 
from  that  into  which  he  throws  all  sorts  of  "  pleasure-pains  "  derived  from 
physical  goods  and  evils. 

{9.  On  account  of  the  obscure  character  of  the  sensuous  basis  on  which 
the  intellectual,  SBsthetical,  and  ethical  feelings  repose,  writers  on  the  psy- 
chology of  art  and  morals  have  often  failed  to  recognize  this  basis.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  writers  who,  starting  from  the  biological  point  of  view, 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  higher  feelings  in  accordance  with  a  theory  which 
resolves  all  their  affective  quality  into  quanta  of  "  pleasure-pains,"  almost 
uniformly  find  their  theory,  in  rcudity,  quite  too  narrow  for  them.  For  ex- 
ample * — ^to  illustrate  from  one  of  the  most  judicious  of  modem  psycholo- 
gists— we  are  told  at  one  moment  that,  **  strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  two 
varieties  of  feeling,  viz.,  the  i^preeable  and  the  disagreeable ; "  because  "  all 
our  feelings  are  constituted  by  elements  of  pleasure  and  pain ; "  and  then, 
at  another  moment,  we  are  informed  that  '*  the  several  varieties  of  musical 
sensation  .  .  .  have  distinct  affective  concomitants,"  some  of  them  pro- 
ducing the  feeling  of  excitement  or  exhilaration,  while  others  produce  feel- 
ings that  have  a  "  quieter  and  graver  character."  And  after  virtually  aflbm- 
ing  the  many  varieties  of  our  simpler  sensuous  feelings,  we  find  this  author 
proceeding  with  the  further  classification  of  complex  feelings,  just  as  though 
the  '<  pleasure-pain  "  theory  had  never  been  introduced.  The  popular  view 
is,  on  this  point,  psychologically  correct.  ''  A  finer  scientific  analysis " 
brought  to  bear  on  the  '<  feeling-concomitant "  of  our  sensations  and  ideas, 
does  not  resolve  those  x>opularly  recognized  differences  into  something  else 
than  what  every  subject  of  the  feeling  immediately  feels  them  to  be.'  And 
to  hold  that  it  does,  destroys  all  basis  for  our  judgment  as  expressed  in 
terms  like  the  following :  An  «*  honorable  "  or  a  "  base"/«««»i^,  a  "fitting  " 
or  an  "  inappropriate /eeftTi^,"  etc.  It  also  makes  psychologically  unintelli- 
gible all  the  affective  phenomena  which  enter  into  the  constitution  and  the 
appreciation  of  artistic  products,  and  of  conduct  considered  as  moral  or  im- 
moral. 

2  10.  Sensttous  feelings  **  attach  themselves  "  to  the  activity  of  the  senses 
in  such  a  way  as  to  fuse  with  the  sensations,  with  their  presentative  or  ob- 
jective reference,  and  so  constitute  their  *' subjective "  side,  as  it  were. 
"When,  then,  we  speak  of  pleasant  or  painful  sensations,  the  noun  empha- 

>  See  Solly :  The  Hnman  Mind,  XL.  pp.  46  and  51. 

*  On  thia  point  comp.  Horwlcz :  Psycbolog.  Analyien.  Ul.,  p.  SI  f . 
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uses  this  presentative  or  objeotive  rafeienoe ;  but  when  we  speek  of  aensa* 
oas/BeUnffit  the  noun  emphMisea  the  snbjeoiiTe  aspeot^  genenUj  of  either 
pleasure  or  pain,  which  foaea  with  oar  aenaationa,  or  ia  recognized  as  oooa- 
aioned  hj  them.  Bnt  here  we  notice  a  marked  difference  between  the  feel- 
inga  which  accompany  the  activitj  of  the  apecial  aenaee  and  those  occa- 
sioned bj  the  nnlocalized  melange  of  intraorganic  aenaationa  (the  "  common 
feeling,"  or  "feelinga  of  organic  life,"  as  thej  are  sometimes  called).  For 
example,  the  yelvet  feels  pleasantly  amooth  to  the  adult;  the  mother'a 
cheek  or  breaat  pleasantly  warm  and  soft  to  the  infant's  hand.  But  one  haa 
an  undefined  feeling  of  makrise  in  which  certain  Tague  intestinal  or  cardiac 
sensations  are  occasionally  discriminated ;  or  one  feels  **  full  of  Tigor  and 
life,"  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  objectiTe  reference  to  free  circulation, 
deep  respiration,  unimpeded  action  of  well-nourished  and  well  rested  mus- 
cles, that  are  the  concealed  underlying  senauoua  baaia  of  thia  feeling. 

Enough  haa  already  been  aaid  aa  to  the  reaaona  for  the  diffeience  juat 
mentioned.  We  therefore  aaaume  it^  and  go  on  now,  briefly,  to  chazacteruse 
with  more  particularity  aome  of  the  qualitatively  diatinct  daaaea  of  aen- 
Buoua  feelinga. 

(1)  The  diatinctiona  of  feeling  accompanying  our  aenaationa  of  smell  and 
taste  are  not  numeroua  or  easy  to  make,  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
their  agreeable  or  disagreeable  tone.  Yet  even  here  the  way  we  feel  is  not 
by  any  means  precisely  the  same  for  all  equally  pleasurable,  or  equally- 
painful,  tastes  and  smells.  Some  agreeable  sweet  odors  are  described  aa 
<«  heavy, "  and  others  as  having  an  *'  enlivening  "  or  '<  spiqy  *'  quality  (for  ex- 
ample, we  may  here  compare  the  "affection  "  produced  by  the  heliotrope 
and  the  Japanese  lily,  to  one  who  finds  both  agreeable).  Not  all  equally 
disagreeable  tastes  and  smells  are,  as  considered  in  the  light  of  the  feelinga 
they  occasion,  the  same ;  some  are  "  exciting,"  some  ''  depressing,"  eta 
The  "  language  of  flowers"  and  the  emotional  significance  of  certain  dishea 
is  no  doubt  largely  fanciful ;  it  is,  so  far  as  the  connected  ideas  and  the 
agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  particular  examples  are  concerned, 
largely  a  matter  of  association.  Still  the  actual  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  accompanying  affective  phenomenon  must  not  be  wholly  overlooked. 
Besides,  on  due  occasion,  all  the  feelings  of  relation,  such  aa  aurpziae,  curi- 
oaity,  novelty,  intereat,  active  like  or  dislike,  may  be  induced  in  connection, 
with  theae  aenaationa 

(2)  The  feelinga  which  accompany  the  difllarent  markedly  unlike  aenaa* 
tiona  of  touchy  temperature^  and  muecUUxr  activity,  are  auaoeptible  of  a  certain 
difference  in  kind.  Pleaaant  coolness  is  ''  refreshing ; "  pleasant  warmth  ia 
*<  cherishing."  The  slow  regular  use  of  the  large  muscles  calls  out  feelings  of 
physical  *'  gravity,"  or  "  equipoise ;"  it  even  underlies  the  feeling  of  personal 
importance  and  dignity.  We  hop,  skip,  and  jump  when  we  are  gay ;  and, 
conversely,  the  feeling  cf  such  use  of  the  muscles  is  called  one  of  '*  levity," 
' '  freedom,"  etc.  How  delicious  and  *'  pampering  "  is  the  feeling  of  the  soft 
cushions;  and  how  does  the  feeling  of  primness  support  itself  by  the  up- 
right posture  in  a  straight-backed  chair  I  How  pitiful  the  condition  of  the 
child  who  has  never  known  the  comfort  of  **  cuddling  "  in  the  big  sofa  by 
the  fire — a  feeling  of  comfort  both  like  and  unlike  that  produced  by  having 
eaten  just  enough  of  an  excellent  dinner. 
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(3)  MnaieiaiiB  hvn  alwayi  ■ttaehed  diilerait  distiiiot  kinds  of  feeling  to 
diffBTent  mnmod  infltnunents,  to  the  different  Umbm  of  notes  when  eonnded 
to  express  difSBienoe  of  feeling,  to  different  keys  and  chords.  However 
mneh  of  this  is  doe  to  fsnoifol  sssodations,  it  is  sosicely  all  thns  to  be  ex- 
plained. And  it  certainly  is  nol  to  be  resohred  into  mere  differentia  of  the 
pleasore-pains  of  aoonstio  sensations.  Stompf  *  tells  ns  how  his  son  Bndolf» 
a  child  of  fonr  and  a  half  yean^  when  he  had  to  choose  between  two  tnun- 
pets  that  differed  by  a  tone^  declared  for  the  "  darker  one,**  The  **  giave  "^ 
feeling  belonging  to  the  base  register  is  different,  otherwise  than  in  mere 
q[iiantity  of  pleasore-pain  from  the  "  BtLmng"  of  the  tenor.  The  <*  sweet- 
pain  "  of  minor  strains  is  not  the  same  mingling  of  the  two  opposites»  as 
that  which  a  chord  has  where  one  of  the  keys  is  somewhat  ont  of  tnne.  And 
the  feeling  of  "grace  **  which  belongs  to  Moart's  Opns  46  in  E  flat  is  differ^ 
enty  thongh  no  more  or  less  pleasnrable,  and  thongh  we  disregard  the  char- 
acter of  the  notes  as  men  sensations,  from  the  feeling  of  '*  passionate  fer- 
vor"  which  belongs  to  his  Opns  47  in  G  Minor.' 

(4)  The  varieties  of  feeling  which  belong,  as  the  affective  concomitant^ 
to  the  different  sensations  of  eohr  and  Hgki  have,  indeed,  been  differently 
deecribed  by  different  persons  equally  susceptible  to  this  form  of  excited 
sensibility.  Here,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  fMings,  disposition  and 
association  have  largely  to  do  in  determining  kind.  But  here  also  a  certain 
rather  wide  range  of  distinction  seems  to  belong  to  the  more  primary  phen- 
omena of  feeling.  Bright  light  and  mellow  light  prodnoe  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  equally  pleasurable  feeling  which  may  result ;  melancholy 
may  deepen  into  vague  dread,  as  twilight  gives  way  to  total  darkness,  with- 
out habit  and  association  furnishing  the  complete  account.  As  respects  the 
fine  shading  of  tones  of  feeling  accompanying  the  color-sensations,  the  classi- 
cal passage  of  GN^the  is  in  proof.  With  the  "  cheerfulness  **  of  yellow  the 
<' mournful"  light  seen  through  blue  glass  is  contrasted— " a  feeling  of 
cold"  (**as  recalling  shadows,"  the  author  adds).  Green  produces  the  im- 
pression of  repose  ;  red  of  strong  excitement.  [The  explanation  which  ac- 
counts for  the  exciting  influence  of  "red"  upon  some  animals,  by  ita 
association  with  the  sight  of  blood,  seems  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The 
reason  lies,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  neural 
"  semi-chaotic  surplus  "  which  these  rays  provoke.]  H5ffding,  combining 
these  two  forms  of  sensations  of  sight,  calls  upon  us  to  observe  how,  with 
diminished  or  augmented  illumination,  **  the  effect  on  feeling  sustains  a 
corresponding  change." 

(6)  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  that  compound 
bodily  feeling  called  '*  common  feeling,"  as  the  affective  concomitant  of  cer- 
tain obscurely  sensed  organic  processes,  we  may  now  note  that  it  has  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  kinds,  both  painful  and  pleasurable.  The  equally  disagreeable 

>  TonptTChdogle,  n.,  p.  681. 

s  The  extreme  podtton  taken  hy  many  eepedaDy  sniceptible  to  mnsical  feeling,  howerer  no jna- 
tUUble  in  detalle,  bean  witneet  to  the  Tslldl^  of  diettnctlone  in  the  qnalltj  of  the  "  affective  con- 
eomitanta'*  of  acoottic  eenaationa.  Thns  B.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  wonld  characterize  each  chord  by  a 
epedal  state  of  feeling ;  B  Major  ezpresaea  *'harmlefia  joy  ;'*  C  Major,  wild  detJra ;  A  flat  Minor, 
]oog!ng,  etc.  So  alao  Jahn  explalna  the  blended  feeling  which  Mozart's  March  in  his  ZanborilOte 
canctcfi  AS  dne  to  the  «'  weak  and  depreeeed  Klang  **  of  certain  initmmente,  which  the  Ante  rendera 
"  clearer  and  milder."  and  to  which  the  horns  and  tmmpeta  give  *'  power  and  folneas.'*  We  iu>U 
that  itU^ftht  V9ry  smwoe  ^f^tUng  that  meh  dneHpUoiu  thould  not  comrnand  univtrtal  asaent. 
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tone  of  feeling  diffen  in  kind  aoeoiding  as  we  feel  Tagae  nneasiness  due  to 
Inteetinal  disorders,  the  slightly  painful  excitement  of  the  fever  of  tubercu- 
losis, the  undefined  dread  that  arises  from  unhealthy  action  of  the  heart, 
etc.  The  pleasurable  feeling  of  comfort  from  wholesome,  pervasive  warmth, 
the  equally  pleasurable  feeling  of  genial  excitement  from  moderately  quick- 
ened vaso-motor  activity,  and  the  not  greater  enjoyment  of  passive  exercise 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  shampooer,  are  more  or  less  distinctly  different 
kinds  of  bodily  feeling,  accompanying  an  almost  indistinguishable  melange 
of  sensations. 

i  11.  For  the  development  of  mental  life  our  feelings  become  more  sig- 
nificant and  important  as  they  increase  in  complexity  and  in  their  relation  to 
ideal  ends  ;  and  this,  of  course,  implies  a  more  intricate  dependence  upon  the 
accompanying  growth  of  ideation  and  thought.  Here  one  principle  is  impor- 
tant :  The  character  and  rate  cf  the  change  iohich  takes  plaoe  in  the  seneaHanal 
and  ideational  elements  of  ooneciousness  determines  certain  characteristic  ^* feel- 
ings of  relation.*^  These  feelings  are  the  same  in  kind  whatever  may  be  the 
particular  sensations  or  ideas  whose  relation  determines  the  particular  case. 
One  class  of  such  feelings,  for  example,  is  dependent  upon  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  character  of  the  change.  Hence  arise  feelings  of  novelty 
and  surprise,  with  all  the  shadings  of  the  latter  as  it  is  intensified  into  as- 
tonishment and  wonder,  or  deepened  into  dread  and  awe.  Here  the  play 
of  emotions  in  a  crowd,  when  some  abrupt  change  takes  plaoe  in  the  fire- 
works they  are  watching,  is  instructive.  With  these  may  be  contrasted 
those  feelings  which  accompany  the  continuous  flow  of  similar  sensations 
and  ideas,  free  from  all  abrupt  and  impressive  changes.  The  name  of 
*' feeling  of  continuity,"  or  of  "continuous  similarity,"  might  be  given  to 
this  class.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  related  to  the  pleasant  feelings  of  familiar- 
ity, of  being  "at  ease,"  etc.;  on  the  other  hand,  the  unpleasant  feelings  of 
monotony,  weariness,  and  restless  longing  for  change,  may  be  developed. 

The  time-rate  of  the  changing  sensations  and  ideas  determines  the  clas- 
sification  of  other  of  these  feelings  of  relation.  A  very  slow  rate  of  change 
in  the  objective  processes  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  pleasant  feelings  of 
languor  and  mental  drowsiness,  or  with  unpleasant  feelings  of  depression  of 
spirits,  tedium,  and  the  like.  A  moderate,  equable  pace  to  the  sensations 
and  ideas  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
which  rises  in  intensity  until  these  objective  processes  take  on  too  rapid  a 
time-rate ;  then  emerge  those  painful  feelings  of  confusion,  of  being  in  a 
whirl,  of  being  "run  away  with  "  by  one's  own  thoughts,  which  sometimes 
bring  the  mind  to  the  very  verge  of  insanity.  Indeed,  the  affective  phenom- 
ena which  characterize  "  melancholia,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  mania  "  (to 
use  the  term  as  German  psychiatry  employs  it),  on  the  other  hand,  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  time-rate  of  the  processes  of  sensation  and  idea- 
tion. Similar  characteristic  feelings  are  with  us  when  we  are  "dull"  or 
"brilliant,"  etc.  The  infiueuce  of  certain  drugs  on  the  emotions  comes 
largely  through  the  effect  of  quickened  or  retarded  cerebral  circulation  upon 
the  time-rate  of  the  mental  processes.  Nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  untrue  to 
the  facts  of  experience  if  we  were  to  speak  of  a  vague  general  feeling  of 
**  expectation,"  as  induced  by  every  relative  condition  of  pause,  or  cessation, 
in  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  consciousness.    This  feeling,  though  closely 
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oonnected  with  the  feeling  of  siizprise,  does  not  seem  to  be  preciselj  the 
same.  Where  the  present  sensation  or  idea  gives  some  token  that  the  future 
state  will  be  pleasurable,  the  feeling  of  expectation  itself  may  be  pleasur- 
able, may  take  on  the  tone  of  hope  or  joy ;  but  where  something  disagree- 
able is  expected,  the  feeling  of  expectation  assumes  the  form  of  aversion  or 
dread.  But  mere  prolonging,  or  closely  frequent  repetition,  of  expectation 
itself  results  in  evoking  the  feeling  of  impatience,  which  is  as  distinct  in 
quality  as  any  feeling  well  can  be. 

The  permutations  and  combinations  of  all  these  more  primary  forms  of 
the  feeling  of  relation  are  rather  indefinite,  and  the  special  sensations  and 
ideas  which  serve  as  their  occasions  mark  by  their  variety  the  difference  be- 
tween individuals  and  between  different  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
same  individual.  But  that  such  primary  forms  are,  as  feelings^  qualitatively 
unlike,  and  that  these  differences  accompany  changes  in  the  time-rate  of 
their  sensational  or  ideational  "  occasions,"  there  seems  no  room  for  reason- 
able doubt 

[Beferanoe  to  woda  on  the  pijoholQgy  of  fediag  wiU  be  foond  at  the  dose  of  the 
nazt  ohaptor.] 


OHAFTEB  X. 
FEELINO,  AS  PLEASUBE-PAIH 

PsTOHOLOGlBTB  and  philosophers  in  all  agres  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  attention  to  the  great  significance  of  pleasure  and 
pain  in  hnman  life.  We  have  already  seen  how  modem  theory 
identifies  these  two  opposing  tones  of  consciousness  with  the 
whole  character  of  affective  phenomena.  Art,  of  .course— espe- 
cially in  the  forms  of  music  and  poetry  (with  their  accompaniment 
of  rhythmic  movements  in  marching  and  dancing) — is  adapted  to 
arouse  and  to  express  our  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations,  emo- 
tions, and  sentiments.  If  we  employ  the  two  words  "  pleasure  " 
and  "  pain"  (as  is  now  customary  in  psychological  writings),  ta 
include  all  degrees  and  kinds  of  the  agreeable  and  the  disagree- 
able, existence  itself  seems  to  have  its  interest  and  value  largely 
in  these  phenomena.  And  when  we  consider  the  indirect  result 
of  pleasures  and  pains  upon  cognition  and  conduct,  we  may  well 
exclaim :  ''  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  life  would  be  if  pleas- 
ure and  pain  were  stricken  out.  .  .  .  leave  them  out,  and  life  and 
the  universe  no  longer  have  meaning."  Hence  biology  some- 
times strives  to  show  how  all  special  sensations  may  have  devel- 
oped from  an  original  of  pain  or  of  pleasure ;  while  political 
science  does  not  cease  reminding  us  that  Schiller's  "Hunger 
and  Love,"  as  pains  and  pleasures  belonging  to  brute  instincts, 
still  largely  drive  men  to  their  work  and  sway  the  nations. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  rather 
depressing  exaggeration  which  much  of  this  way  of  stating  the 
matter  involves.  We  believe  that  not  even  the  simplest  and 
rudest  psychological  development,  the  lowest  and  meanest  exhi- 
bition of  so-called  human  nature,  can  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
mere  repulsion  of  pain  and  the  allurement  of  pleasure.  We 
wish,  however,  now  to  note  how  extensive,  fundamental,  and  influ- 
ential is  that,  in  most  of  our  feelings,  which  we  designate  as 
'*  pleasure-pain."  In  accordance  with  the  discussion  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  we  speak  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  opposite  ^'  tones  '* 
of  feeling — both  alike  '"positive,"  each  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  other,  and  each  capable  of  varying  indefinitely  in  inten- 
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fiity.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  all  feelings,  absolutely 
without  exception,  are — to  some  extent  at  least — either  pleasur- 
able or  painful  (in  other  words,  whether  "  neutral  feelings  "  exist), 
no  dedbdye  theoretical  answer  seems  possible. 

(1.  The  diHonwrion  oyer  the  eTiiiUwice  of  '*  nentiml  feelings  "  has  probably 
absorbed  more  attention  of  late  than  it  desenres—espeoially  if  we  separate  it 
from  the  far  more  important  discnssion  of  the  nature  of  all  feeling  as  such. 
Neutral  or  indifliuent  feelings  were  reoognized  b j  Beid,  but  disputed  by 
Hamilton.'  James  Mill  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  greater  number  of 
our  sensations  are  colorless  as  respects  pleasurable  or  painful  feeling— are 
"indiffBrenf*  in  tone.  Bain'  asserts  it  as  undoubted  that  "we  may  feel 
and  yet  be  neither  pleased  nor  paiued; "  and  that  ''almost  ererj  pleasurable 
and  painful  sensation  and  emotion  passes  through  a  stage  or  moment  of 
indifference.'*  Wundt  argues  that  inaomuch  as  pleasures  and  pains  differ 
in  intensity  and  are  opposites  (and  may,  therefore,  be  plotted  as  hairing  a 
place  on  either  side  of  a  curve  which  crosses  an  abscissa-line)  there  fittest  be 
a  point  of  indifference,  or  neutrality,  lying  between  them.  But  this  argu- 
ment assumes  that  because  a  curve  represents  certain  relations,  in  respect 
of  intensity,  in  which  pleasures  and  pains  stand,  therefore  it  represents  all 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  all  states  of  feeling.  A  child  stung  by 
a  bee  while  eating  honey  may  be  figuratively  represented  as  passing  along 
this  line ;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  beoMise  extreme  pain  follows  great 
pleasure  an  ides!  neutral  feeling  intervenes  between  the  two. 

Betuming  to  experience,  we  find  another  recent  writer'  exclaiming : 
"  How  many  visual  images,  musical  sounds  and  noises  daily  throng  our 
consciousness  ?  How  few  of  them  are  associated  with  any  feeling  (that  is, 
positive  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain)  whatever  I "  And  doubtless  the  ex- 
perience of  most  men  would,  nuvely  expressed,  agree  with  this  exclama- 
tion. If  in  fairly  good  health  and  occupied  with  work  sufficiently  exacting 
of  attention,  but  not  too  distasteful  or  too  absorbing,  they  pass  the  krger 
part  of  their  time  without  observable  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain  characterizing 
the  stream  of  consciousness.  We  here  see  again  reason  for  not  adopting 
even  the  modified  statement  of  Lotze:  '*We  apply  the  name  'feelings' 
exdrmvdy  to  states  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  contrast  with  sensations  as  indif- 
ferent perceptions  of  a  certain  content"  Perhaps,  if  we  admit  that  there 
are  few,  if  any,  of  our  feelings  (especially  the  sensuous)  in  which  we  cannot, 
by  purposive  attention,  develop  a  discernible  tone  of  feeling,  that  is,  make 
them  to  appear  either  slightly  pleasurable  or  slightly  painful,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  large  part  of  our  affective  phenomena  leave  no  distinct 
trace  in  consciousness,  or  on  memory,  as  either  pleasurable  or  painful,  we 
ahaU  state  the  facts  on  both  sides.  Nor— we  repeat  (see  p.  171)— is  there  any- 
thing in  our  feelings,  as  such,  to  show  reason  why  any  uniform  law  should 
be  observed  in  this  regard.* 


1  See  Woito  of  ThomM  Bald  (HmittoB't  adttton).  ]>.  811. 

t  The  Bmotioos  and  the  WUU  p.  IB. 

*  zaeban :  Introdiietkm  to  the  Study  of  Fhjalologlcal  FajdMdosj.  p.  UO. 

«TliQaewlio  daain  detailed  diacaaaloii  of  fhiaCtua  In  paydiologj  (ao  Solly)  may  refer  to  Fr. 
BooflHflr :  Da  PlaMretda  tenonleor.  chap.  vUL;  and  aitlclea  in  Mind.  ziU..  pp.  80  ft.,  and  M8  ff. 
and]lT..97ft. 
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The  Conditions,  both  physiological  and  psychical,  which  de- 
termine the  tone  of  our  feelings — ^whether  as  feelings  of  Pain  or 
feelings  of  Pleasure — cannot  as  yet  be  reduced  to  any  one  prin- 
ciple. It  does  not  follow  from  the  "  opposite  '*  character,  psy- 
chologically considered,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  that  their  physio- 
logical conditions  are  to  be  found  in  opposed  processes  of  the 
nervous  organism.  To  call  pleasure  *'  positive  "  and  pain  "  nega- 
tive," or  the  reverse,  only  confuses  investigation ;  no  light  what- 
ever is  thus  thrown  upon  the  problem  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view.  To  the  subject  of  the  feeling,  pleasure  and  pain 
are  alike  real  and  positive — opposites,  to  be  sure,  but  in  no  such 
way  that  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees  of  both  do  not  occur, 
or  that  the  two  tones  of  feeling  may  not  blend  and  modify  each 
other,  especially  in  our  more  complex  and  highly  developed 
states.  Biology,  as  studied  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view, 
throws  only  a  very  uncertain  light  over  that  problem  which  it 
defines  as  "  the  origin  of  our  pleasures  and  pains."  It  assists 
psychology  in  showing  how  increased  amounts  of  pleasure  or 
of  pain  may  become  attached  to  certain  forms  of  physiological 
function,  because  of  the  service  which  pleasurable  and  painful 
feelings  render  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  to  the 
propagation  of  the  species.  It  also  offers  more  or  less  valuable 
conjectures  as  to  how  some  of  the  most  elementary  vital  and  in- 
tellectual processes  have  come  to  be  associated  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  ''tones  "  of  all  affective  phenomena.  But 
both  biology  and  psychology  are  obliged  to  assume  the  existence 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  place  which  "  pleas- 
ure-pains *'  sustain  in  the  total  mental  development.  This  as- 
sumption would  have  to  be  made  even  if  we  knew  precisely  (as 
we  do  not)  the  universal  and  unalterable  physiological  precon- 
ditions of  all  pleasure-pain. 

(2.  If  we  were  at  liberty  to  regard  even  our  bodily  pleasures  and  pains 
as  speoifio  forms  of  sensation,  with  a  distinct  nenrons  apparatus  having 
particular  tod  in  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  stimnlns  needed  to  be 
applied,  the  task  of  specifying  the  physiological  conditions  of  some  &t  least 
of  onr  pleasure-pains  would  be  simplified.  The  attempt  to  do  this  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  use  of  experimental  methods,  particularly  for  pains 
connected  with  sensations  of  the  skin.  Bat  even  in  this  limited  way  the 
attempt  has  not  sncceeded.  One  observer  of  high  rank  >  has  indeed  claimed 
to  discover  certain  "pain-spots"  (akin  to  the  pressure-spots  and  the  tem- 
peratore-spots),  to  the  excitement  of  which  alone  sensations  of  pain  are  the 

>  OdflMbeldBr.  See  AielilT  t  Anat.  n.  FhyBlol.  (PtjtAolog,  Abtb.),  188&  Sap.,  p.  87.  That 
speettc  orgnia  of  pain  eziat  In  the  aUn  ia  denied  by  BUz  (Zeftachrift  f.  Blologle.  xzi.,  p.  100),  and 
iMid  not  proren  1^  Wmidt  (FIitbIoI.  PvjoiiolQKle.  I.,  pp.  Ml  f.  and  486  f.)>  asdby  moat  otlwr  ob- 
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spedfio  response.  But  subsequent  observations  and  the  opinions  of  other 
authorities  do  not  sustain  his  claim.  An  argument  for  this  riew  is  deriyed 
from  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  sensation  of  touch  and  the  feeling  of  pain, 
in  cases  of  painful  touch,  are  separable  both  in  fact  and  in  time.  Thus 
disease  may  occasion  insemdbilitj  to  pain  {analgesia)  without  insensibility 
to  touch  (anasihesia),  and  conversely.  Severe  cold  may  render  the  ampu- 
tations necessary  after  battle  almost  painless^  eyen  when  the  patient  senses 
the  operation  as  being  touched  and  cuL  Chloroform  and  hypnotic  sleep 
sometimes  render  the  subject  insensible  to  the  pain  of  sensations  (such  as 
that  coming  from  extracting  a  tooth,  or  from  burning  the  flesh)  without 
destroying  the  sensations  as  such.  Moreover,  Weber  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  hand  is  dipped  in  very  cold  or  in  very  hot  water  we  have 
an  intense  sensation  of  being  touched  which  distinctly  precedes  the  feeling 
of  pain.  This  comparative  slowness  of  the  evolution  of  pain  is  noticeable 
in  various  forms  of  strong  excitation  of  the  skin.  And  SchifT,  finding  that 
animals,  after  section  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  cease  to  feel  pain 
while  still  susceptible  to  touch,  has  concluded  that  the  nerve-commotions 
necessary  for  the  two  travel  by  different  paths  to  the  brain.  All  these  phe- 
nomena are,  however,  explicable  on  much  better  grounds  than  those  which 
assume  that  the  physiological  conditions  of  pain  and  pleasure  (even  of  the 
skin)  are  found  in  the  excitement  of  specijle  parti  of  the  peripheral  nervous 
apparatus.  The  relative  slowness  of  pain  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
more  diffusive  excitation  of  nervous  substance,  both  peripheral  and  central, 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  pleasure-pains  than  of  comparatively  indif- 
ferent sensations.  The  explanation  of  the  apparentiy  different  paths  of 
reaching  the  brain  is  probably  connected  with  the  same  fact.  While  nearly 
everything  which  we  do  know  about  the  conditions  of  our  pleasures  and 
pains  ia  opposed  to  the  view  which  considers  them  as  specific  sensations. 
Indeed,  if  the  susceptibility  of  the  areas  of  the  skin  is  different  for  painful 
feelings  and  for  sensations  of  temperature  and  touch,  this  may  be  held  to  be 
another  proof  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  neural  processes  which  underlie 
feeling  and  sensations  in  general. 

j3.  Every  biological  theoiy  as  to  the  physiological  conditions  of  our 
pleasure-pains  holds  that,  in  some  way,  pleasure  is  significant  of  activities 
which  are  benj^flcial,  and  pain  is  significant  of  activities  which  are  harmful 
either  to  the  total  organism  of  the  individual  or  to  the  species  or  to  the 
particular  organ  primarily  iuTolved.  This  conclusion,  which  modem  science 
claims  to  arrive  at  inductively,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was 
assumed,  in  deference  to  teleological  considerations,  centuries  ago.  Aris- 
totle, for  example,  conceived  of  pleasure  as  linked  with  eveiy  normal  and 
natural  activity ;  pain  is  therefore,  as  the  opx>osite  of  pleasure,  "  negatiye  " 
of  what  is  abnormal,  unnatural,  injurious.  From  the  same  a  priori  point  of 
view  a  modem  writer  >  declares :  *'  Pleasure  is  the  positive  feeling  of  a  thing 
which  accords  with  our  nature,  as  pain  is  the  negative  feeling  of  an  object 
which  is  contrary  to  our  essence.** 

The  modem  biological  view  explains  the  physiological  conditions  of 
many  of  our  pleasure-pains ;  but  its  failure  at  various  x)oints  is  only  too 
evident.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  human  organisms  endure  for  years 

>  Tlbogliieii :  Sdoioe  de  Plme,  pw  4M 1 
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such  a  load  of  difhised  discomfort  and  oonoentxated  pains,  with  a  constant 
'aeoompaniment  of  deprossed  Tital  action,  while  so  many  othen  snooomb, 
with  lelatiyely  little  painfol  waning,  to  long-continned  **  indulgence  in 
pleasnres,*'  as  well  as  in  Tiew  of  many  other  facts,  to  be  considered  later 
on,  the  task  before  biology  is  not  small.  One  form  of  this  theoty  (so  Bain) 
connects  "states  of  pleasure  with  an  increase  and  states  of  pain  with  an 
-abatement  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  vital  functions."  Bnt  this  statement 
summarizes  only  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of  pleasure-pain«  For  "an 
abatement  of  vital  function  "  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  pleasures  of 
quiet  repose,  etc.;  and  pain  is  sometimes  even  indicatiTe  of  an  increase  of 
Tital  function.  Grant  Allen,'  after  objecting  to  Bain*s  view  as  "  too  vague," 
declares  that  "  pleasure  is  the  concomitant  of  the  healthy  action  of  any  or 
all  of  the  organs  or  members  supplied  with  afferent  cerebro-spinal  nerves, 
to  an  extent  not  exceeding  the  ordinazy  powers  of  reparation  possessed  by 
the  system."  But  this  statement  is  scarcely  less  vague  than  the  one  it  is  in- 
tended to  displace.  A  similar  conclusion  is  much  better  stated  by  a  French 
writer,  M.  Payot.*  This  writer  maintains  that  on  occasion  of  the  reaction  of 
the  nervous  system  to  any  external  impression,  either  the  increased  forces 
-called  for  by  the  elevation  of  vital  energy  suffice  to  furnish  the  required  re- 
action, or  they  do  not:  in  the  former  case  we  have  pleasure,  and  in  the 
iatter  pain.  This  relation  varies  with  age,  health,  nutrition,  etc.  Here  we 
4X>me  very  dose  to  the  conclusion  of  another  writer, '  who  thinks  that  the 
"  sensation  of  pleasure  "  resolves  itself  into  the  "  sensation  of  power,"  and 
the  "sensation  of  displeasure"  is  to  be  identified  with  the  "sensation  of 
powerlessness."  And  this  again  reminds  us  of  the  "sthenic"  and  "as- 
thenic "  emotions  spoken  of  by  Eant 

But  aside  from  the  purely  conjectural  character  of  this  view,  and  from 
the  truth  that  it  explains  at  best  only  our  sensuous  pains  and  pleasures,  we 
And  all  the  foregoing  statements  inconslBtent  with  certain  observed  facts. 
Does  the  slight  bitter,  which  most  healthy  persons  find  disagreeable,  make 
-a  larger  demand  upon  the  "  powers  of  reparation  "  (the  forces  caUed  for  by 
the  elevation  of  vital  energy)  than  the  pleasurable  indulgence,  for  example, 
of  certain  appetites  ?  And  what  great  change  in  these  powers  of  reparation 
takes  place  during  the  forty-eight  hours  in  which  a  normal  cerebro-spinal 
•system  learns  to  receive  with  approbation  the  originally  distasteful  sensa- 
tions produced  by  eating  olives?  A  more  careful  adjustment  to  the  facts 
has  therefore  resulted  in  such  forms  of  statement  as  the  following,  taken 
from  Lotze  :  *  "  Feeling  (that  is,  as  pleasure  and  pain)  is  only  the  measure 
'Of  the  partial  and  momentary  accord  between  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  and 
the  conditions  of  vital  activity."  And  now,  if  we  restrict  the  "  conditions  of 
vital  activity"  to  those  which  belong  to  the  very  organ,  or  part  of  the  organ, 
to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  we  have  the  biological  principle  stated  in 
its  most  highly  elaborate  form.  Doubtless,  stimulation  which  is  out  of  ao- 
•cord  with  the  immediate  conditions  of  vital  activity  in  the  organ  stimulated 
is  usually  painful ;  stimulation  which  is  not  so  out  of  accord  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  pleasurable  sensations.  And  still  the  theory  is  not 
ivhoUy satisfactory:  for  (1)  there  is  no  proof  that  many  slight  and  yet  dis- 

>  Fhjilologieal  iBtfhetlct,  p.  tL  *  Ber.  Phllowiph..  1890.  p.  m. 
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agieeable  intensities  of  oertsin  stimuli  are  luurmfnl,  except  the  oonjeotoie 
which  the  theoiy  snpports ;  (2)  the  theory  neglects  too  Isrgely  those  central 
conditions  in  which  (rather  than  in  conditions  of  the  organs  exposed  to 
the  stimnlns)  the  very  nature  of  onr  pleasnre-pains  haye  their  physical  basis ; 
and  (3)  it  leaves  quite  unexplained  the  large  field  of  our  non-sensuous  pleas- 
uie-pains. 

Many  facts  are  explained  when  we  consider  the  Belation  be- 
tween Intensity  of  excitement  and  the  accompanying  Tones  of 
Feeling.  Physiologically  considered,  all  the  cerebral  processes 
concerned  in  our  sensations  and  ideas,  when  increased  in  amoont 
beyond  certain  limits,  become  occasions  of  painful  feeling. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  these  processes  are  lacking  in  sufficient 
intensity  to  lay  the  appropriate  basis,  as  it  were,  for  clearly  defined 
sensation  or  ideation,  they  may  also  be  occasions  of  another  kind 
of  painful  feeling.  Hence  we  have  pains  of  oyer-tension,  strain, 
excitement,  which,  in  extreme  form,  may  appear  to  oyerwhelm  con- 
sciousness in  a  sea  of  pain,  or  crush  it  under  a  load  of  anguish ; 
but  we  have  also  the  pains  of  uncertain,  wayering,  and  exces- 
siyely  feeble  sensation  and  ideation.  How  much  intensity  of  net^ 
ral  processes  can  he  "  home  "  witJumt  pain,  or  even  er\;oyed,  varies 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  considerations  resolvable  into  the  con- 
stittUion,  habit,  present  condition,  and  **  occupation  "  of  the  cerebral 
centers.  How  much  intensity  these  centers  are  actually  called 
upon  to  bear  depends,  in  pajrt,  upon  the  constitution  and  condi- 
tion of  the  end-organs  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied.  These 
end-organs  may  be  relatiyely  unexcitable  or  hypersesthetic  (as 
in  cases  of  morbid  sensibility,  either  constitutional  or  due 
to  disease).  The  same  stimulus  applied  to  the  same  organ, 
imder  different  conditions  of  excitability,  may  thus  be  the  oc- 
casion of  yery  different  amounts  of  that  "  semi-chaotic  surplus  " 
in  which  the  cerebral  processes  of  feeling  consist.  While, 
within  the  cerebral  centers  themselyes,  the  Umits  of  neural 
actiyity,  the  excess  of  which  in  amount  is  productiye  of  pain, 
yary  greatly  for  different  indiyiduals,  ages,  cerebral  conditions, 
etc. 

Psychologically  expressed,  the  corresponding  truth  may  be 
stated  somewhat  as  follows :  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  psychi- 
cal actiyity,  whether  as  expressed  in  sensation  or  ideation  and 
thought,  which  is  pleasurable,  or  at  least  not  productiye  of  pain. 
More  than  this  becomes  increasingly  painful  as  the  amount  of 
sensation  or  ideation  increases.  Too  strong  sensations  hurt ;  too 
yiyid  mental  images  are  likely  to  be  disagreeable ;  too  intense 
thinking  is  unpleasant — eyen  apart,  it  would  seem,  from  those 
sensations  of  muscular  strain  and  bodily  pains  in  the  head  which 
18 
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are  apt  to  result.  Very  strong  feelings^  even  feelings  of  joyfol 
emotion  and  high  sentiment,  tend  toward  pain — somewhat  as 
too  mnch  heat  and  too  much  cold  produce  scarcely  distinguish* 
able  painful  sensations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  more  or 
less  of  painful  repugnance  toward  those  weak  sensations  and 
pale  fragmentary  ideas  which  seem  not  clear  and  decided  enough 
to  assert  their  place  in  the  flowing  stream  of  consciousness. 
Just  as  nothing  is  more  hateful  and  tantalizing  than  those 
"  half-baked  *'  memory-images  which  ever  elicit,  but,  by  dissoly- 
ing,  elude  our  attempts  at  a  firmer  mental  grasp.  In  these 
cases,  however,  we  note  that  the  pain  is  largely  relative  to  our 
purposeful  intention  clearly  to  apperoeive  the  sensation-com- 
plexes or  to  recall  the  mental  images. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  relation  between  our 
pleasure-pains  and  the  intensity  of  the  processes  of  sensation 
and  ideation  which  they  accompany  cannot  be  definitely  formu- 
lated. By  experiment  it  may  be  shown,  however,  that  this  rela- 
tion is  not  the  same  for  our  sensations  as  that  which  prevails 
between  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  and  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  the  stimuli  In  other  words,  the  varying 
amounts  of  our  pleasure-pains  do  not  stand  to  the  TXirying  amounts 
of  OUT  sensations  as  the  varying  amounts  of  the  latter  stand  to  the 
varying  amounts  qf  ike  stimulL  The  former  relation  is  much 
more  indefinite  and  complex  than  the  latter.  This  fact  accords 
both  with  the  more  complex  cerebral  basis  on  which  our  pleas- 
ure-pains rest,  and  also  with  the  larger  number  of  psychical  con- 
ditions on  which  they  depend. 

1 4.  Nothing  about  the  oonditioiis  of  our  seiunioiu  pleaBiires  and  pains 
is  more  certain  than  that  they  depend  upon  the  intendtj  of  the  prooeeses 
which  oooasion  them  or  which  they  accompany.  This  fact  we  may  test  by 
numberless  experiments ;  indeed,  life  itself  is  one  long  testing  of  the  fact. 
**  Nothing  in  excess,"  if  you  do  not  wish  to  suffer  for  it,  not  even  the  most 
refined  pleasures  of  art  and  religion,  and,  a/orUori^  the  pleasures  of  appetite, 
is  the  one  rale  for  a  prudent  life.  One  may  even  take  pleasore  in  feeling 
the  edge  of  a  razor  if  one  does  not  press  it  too  hard ;  and  too  mnch  honey  is 
more  disagreeable  than  a  weak  solution  of  quinine.  Indeed,  experiment 
with  sensuous  feelings  discovers  at  what  grade  of  the  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tions the  tone  of  the  feelings  changes  from  pleasure  to  pain,  or  the  reverse. 
If  the  skin  is  gently  stroked,  or  the  eyes  filled  with  a  moderate  intensity  of 
colored  light,  or  the  ears  stimulated  by  a  not  too  loud  tone,  the  sensations 
are  not  painful.  By  increasing  their  intensity  they  become  more  pleasurable 
up  to  a  certain  point  But  by  increasing  the  intensity  still  further,  a  painful 
tone  of  feeling  is  made  to  emerge ;  and,  by  sufficient  application  of  force,  the 
pain  accompanying  some  of  our  sensations  may  be  made  almost  wholly  to 
submerge  the  objective  character  of  the  sensations  themselves. 
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Beannis  >  has  repreeented  the  dependence  of  oar  pleasnie-pains  npon  the 
intensity  of  our  sensations^  in  the  f oar  stadia  which  he  recognises,  by  the 
following  scheme  (the  figores  at  the  head  represent  the  ineroaaing  amoanta 
of  the  sensations) : 
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[According  to  this  anthor,  not  only  may  the  extent  of  these  stadia  and 
the  moment  of  their  appearance  yary  greatly,  bat  with  some  sabstances  the 
stadiom  of  indifference  is  lacking,  or  the  stadinm  of  pleasare  mnch  abbre- 
yiated.  Beannis  is  led  to  the  condosion  that  ail  the  sensations,  even  those 
most  apparently  simple,  inyolye  elements  both  pleasorable  and  painfaL] 

How  both  the  intensity  of  the  sensations,  in  dependence  npon  the  inten- 
sities of  the  stimuli,  and  the  intensity  of  the  resalting  pleasores  or  pains, 
in  dependence  on  the  intensities  of  the  sensations,  may  be  subject  to  yaria- 
tion,  and  yet  not  according  to  the  same  law,  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing diagram.*  Here  E  mm,  and  E  max.  represent  the  minimum  and  the 
maiimum  intensities  of  stimulation;  and  the  absdssfr-line  between  them 
represents  the  diyirion  between  pain  (whose  ourre  is  below)  and  pleasare 
(whose  ourre  is  aboye).  The  continuous  line  represents  the  relation  of 
intensity  of  sensation  to  intensity  of  stimulation.  The  dotted  curye  rep- 
\  the  pleasnze*pain  series,  both  aboye  and  below  the  absdssa-line. 
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An  ingenious  conjecture  of  Wxmdt  maintains  that  the  maiimum  point  of 
pleasure  for  any  sensation  lies  about  what  he  calls  the  "  cardinal  yalue  "  of 
the  sensation,  t.0.,  the  place  where  the  sensation  ceases  to  increase  in  simple 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  stimulus.    This  is  the  place  where  the  sen- 

>  See  Seoaatione  Internee,  etc.  p.  943  f. 
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sation  is  most  '*  yalnable  **  for  purposes  of  dear  peroepiion.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  our  sensuous  pleasure-pains  are,  in"  a  measure,  rdative  to  the 
amount  of  cognition  we  get  through  the  sensation.  We  have  already  re- 
marked how  the  failure  of  weak  and  flickering  eensoHons  to  prove  of  value  in 
securing  cognition  is,  inpartf  the  occasion  of  the  pain  which  aooompanies  them. 

Very  great  Differences  are  to  be  noted  in  the  Intensities  of 
wliich  the  pleasure-pains  connected  with  the  different  Classes  of 
Feelings  are  capable.  These  differences  are  either  natural  (such 
as  belong  to  certain  classes  of  sensations  and  ideas  for  all  men), 
or  constitutional  (such  as  belong  to  the  peculiar  temperament 
of  the  individual),  or  acquired  (such  as  fall  under  the  principle 
of  habit,  etc.).  But  besides  these  differences,  which  can  all  in 
some  sort  be  reckoned  with,  there  are  others  which  are  so  variable 
and  capricious  as  quite  to  elude  all  efforts  to  reduce  them  to  law. 
Among  the  different  classes  of  sensuous  pleasure-pains  a  great 
natural  difference  exists  as  to  the  intensity  of  which  they  seem 
capable ;  and  in  a  somewhat  modified  meaning  we  may  make  the 
same  statement  of  the  different  classes  of  ideas.  Certain  feelings 
of  relation,  for  example — whether  occasioned  by  changes  in  the 
processes  of  sensation  or  of  ideation — are  generally  disagreeable ; 
but  by  disposition  and  inheritance  different  individuals  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  amounts  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  the  same 
classes  of  sensations  or  ideas  occasion.  It  is  also  true  of  all  men 
that  the  amount  of  sensuous  or  intellectual  activity  which  they 
can  '^  bear  *'  at  any  particular  time  differs  greatly ;  and  how  pleas- 
urable or  painful  any  particular  amount  of  activity  will  be  de- 
pends upon  a  rather  incalculable  variety  of  concomitant  condi- 
tions. 

In  general,  ideal  pleasures  and  pains,  when  measured  by  a 
strict  standard  of  quantity,  are  much  inferior  to  those  occasioned 
by  strong  sensations.  We  enact  a  fiction  which  is  convenient 
for  practical  uses,  but  which  is  far  from  representing  a  psycho- 
logical truth,  when  we  regard  these  ideal  pleasure-pains  as  more 
or  less  determinative  of  the  choices  of  the  individual,  hecarise  of 
the  estimate  put  upon  them  with  respect  simply  to  their  position 
in  a  scale  of  intensity.  Ideal  pleasures  and  pains  are  confess- 
edly, as  a  rule,  not  accompanied  by  such  great  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  as  are  bodily  pleasures  and  pains.  But  it 
will  appear  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  development  of  the 
individual,  even  in  the  lower  ranges  of  life,  as  estimated  by  in- 
tellectual, sesthetical,  and  ethical  standards,  takes  place  on  other 
conditions,  and  is  influenced  by  other  considerations  than  those 
determined  by  qttanta  of  pleasure-pains.  This  is  true  even  of 
the  lower  animals,  which,  under  the  influence  of  feelings  and 
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ideas  tliat  we  denominate  ^'instinctiYe/'  or  following  blind  im- 
pulse, reject  pleasures  and  accept  pains  in  the  pursuit  of  ideal 
ends.  And  of  man  it  is  emphatically  true  that  the  very  begin- 
nings of  his  psychical  deyelopment  are  conditioned  upon  his  7wt 
being  unduly  influenced  by  considerations  derived  from  the 
relative  intensities  of  his  pleasure-pains.  Pleasure  and  pain 
are  undoubtedly  powerful  as  spur,  and  bridle,  and  bait,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  But  whatever  biology  and  certain  doc- 
trines of  political  economy  may  see  fit  to  hold  on  this  subject, 
psychology  cannot  find  that  the  facts  testify  to  this  side  of  life 
as  being  by  any  means  all-powerful.  Indeed,  aU  human  life  de- 
velops largely  by  relegating  the  immediate  ^ecta  of  our  aditnty,  as 
respects  the  quarUities  of  pleasure  or  pain  evoked^  mare  and  mare  to 
the  hackgrownd. 

25.  The  marked  differenoe  among  the  different  cIimhcw  of  sensations,  m 
respects  the  amounts  of  pleasore  and  pain  which  oan  aooompany  them,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  popular  language.  Psychology  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  term 
"  pleasure-pain "  to  indade  all  degrees  of  the  two  tones  of  feeling,  from 
the  intensest  bodily  anguish  or  ecstasy  of  pleasimible  excitement  to  the 
faintest  agreeable  or  disagreeable  memory-image.  Bat  by  bodily  pain  the 
people  understand  something  sharp  and  decisiYe  in  its  impression  on  con- 
sciousness, for  the  most  part  due  to  intra-organio  or  to  skin  sensations.  The 
more  intensely  disagreeable  feelings  of  grief,  disappointed  love,  and  wounded 
pride,  shame,  or  regret,  they  also  speak  of  as  "  pains."  It  is  difSonlt,  how- 
ever, to  get  the  ordinary  man  to  admit  that  when  the  quality  of  his  food,  or  his 
tobacco,  or  the  color  of  his  wife's  dress,  does  not  quite  **  suit  him,**  he  is 
soffering  "  pain.**  Psychology,  by  its  use  of  the  terms,  properly  marks  the 
sameness  of  qudU  which  goes  with  such  a  variety  of  quanta  in  the  entire 
"pleasure-pain"  series.  But  the  popular  language  emphasizes  two  im- 
portant psychological  truths:  (1)  the  dependence  of  a  distinctly  marked 
tone  of  feeling  upon  the  intensity  of  the  processes  which  occasion  the  feel- 
ing ;  and  (2)  the  &U3t  that  both  pleasurable  and  painful  tones  of  feeling  are 
relatively  disregarded  in  the  pursuit  of  ideal  ends. 

According  to  Lotze,'  feelings  of  sense  are,  **  in  the  case  of  the  different 
senses,  so  much  the  more  intensive  the  less  these  senses  are  capable  of  fine 
objective  perceptions.  Oolors  and  their  contrasts  merely  excite  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction ;  dissonances  of  tones  cause  suffering  to  the  hearer  person- 
ally ;  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  smell  and  taste  are  much  more  intensive :  but 
it  is  only  in  the  skin,  which  of  itself  alone  furnishes  little  cognition,  and  in 
the  interior  parts,  which  contribute  to  cognition  nothing  whatever,  that  the 
pain  assumes  the  character  of  physical  suffering.  The  purposefol  nature  of 
this  arrangement  is  manifest;  its  mechanical  basis  is  unknown.**  This 
statement,  so  far  as  the  plain  fact  of  variation  in  intensity  is  concerned,  is  true ; 
but  the  explanation  given  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  With  the  important 
exception  of  the  skin,  the  organs  of  sense  which  famish  most  objective  iU'- 

)  See  OntUnes  of  Piiychologj,  p.  751 
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fonnation  are,  indeed,  least  subject  to  be  the  oooasioiiB  of  intense  pleasnras 
or  pains.  Biology  and  pc^chologj  enable  ns  to  see,  in  some  measure,  both 
why  it  is  so,  and  why  it  ahouid  be  so.  The  natnre  and  the  development  of 
sight  forbid  that  seeing  disagreeable  colors  or  ngly  shapes  should  oocasion 
such  pain  as  catting,  pinching,  or  burning  the  skin  or  entrails  can  cause. 
The  intensity  of  the  stimulus  which  reaches  the  risual  nerves  is  modified  by 
closing  the  eyelids  and  contracting  the  pupils  and  by  the  photo-chemical 
changes  which  interrene  between  the  light-wave  and  the  optic-nenre.  In- 
deedf  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  eye  that  are  not 
ideal  are  due  to  excessive  stimulation  of  the  same  nerve  as  that  which 
gives  sensory  impulses  of  color  and  light.  This  nerve  can  be  destroyed  by 
heat — for  example,  on  looking  for  a  long  time  too  closely  upon  a  great  fire 
— without  pain  being  felt.  The  sensuous  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  eye 
may  then  be  considered  as  belonging  to  touch.  The  pains  and  pleasures  of 
tones,  tastes,  and  smeUs,  although  still  immediately  sensuous,  are  becoming, 
as  development  goes  on,  more  and  more  matters  of  determination  according 
to  ideal  standards.  The  ear  of  the  Greeks  scarcely  tolerated  as  agreeable 
the  ''imperfect  consonances "  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Third.  But  Handel 
accepted  "Fourths,"  Beethoven  "Fifths,"  and  the  modem  Wagnerian 
music  pleases  many  lovers  of  music,  although  tolerating  the  widest  range 
of  discords.  Some  nations,  whose  music  is  quite  undeveloped  (notably,  for 
example,  the  Japanese),  find  intervals  agreeable  which  are  intolerable  to 
us — apparently  because  of  the  association  of  the  tones  with  the  sad,  weird 
sounds  of  nature,  so  *'  consonant"  with  the  national  tone  of  feeling.  Tastes 
and  smells  are  now,  for  the  civilized  man,  no  longer  a  prominent  means  of 
objective  information  necessary  to  his  *' survival,"  but  are  rather  of  the 
nature  of  lesthetical  superfluities ;  and,  in  the  realm  of  feeling,  the  steadiness 
of  adherence  to  a  standard  and  to  a  fixed  place  in  the  pleasure-pain  series 
is  thus  necessarily  forfeited. 

Biology  attempts  to  account  for  the  hideous  "  bulk  "  of  our  painful  skin- 
sensations  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  evolution.  In  those  lower, 
perhaps  "  ancestral  worm-like,"  forms  to  which  the  evolutionary  biologist 
refers  and  from  which  he  conjectures  that  man  sprung,  we  are  told  that 
strong  and  prompt  painful  reaction  to  such  sensations  would  develop  on 
account  of  their  beneficial  tendency  to  discontinue  or  inhibit  baneful  con- 
tact. This  explanation  would  be  more  applicable  if  it  were  the  intention 
of  nature,  not  to  preserve  the  worm,  but  to  punish  it  with  severest  pain,  in 
the  very  act  of  being  burned,  swallowed,  or  crushed.  For  strong,  painful 
sensations  generally  arise  too  late  to  serve  as  an  eflSdotive  warning ;  they  are 
confusing  rather  than  helpful  to  objective  information  and  purposeful  ac- 
tion ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  delicate,  painless,  objective  tactile 
apparatus  (feelers,  antenniB,  etc.)  that  the  lower  animals  are  made  capable  of 
preserving  themselves  and  of  propagating  their  kind.  Thus  this  teleology 
of  biology  is  as  unsatisfactory  in  fact  as  it  is  in  ethical  theory. 

i  6.  That,  within  certain  rather  wide  limits,  individuals  differ  largely  as 
to  the  estimates  they  put  upon  the  quanta  of  pleasure  and  pain  occasioned 
by  different  classes  of  sensations  and  ideas,  all  our  experience  teaches  us  to 
recognize.  "There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  and  ''concerning  tastes 
there  should  be  no  dispute."    This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  different ' 
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perBODs  do  ui^saaSH^  suffer  or  enjoj  under  yeiy  dilferent  conditions.  Some — 
as  we  truly  say  —are  "  not  capable  "  of  soffering  as  othen  are ;  and  CTexy  one 
is  more  capable,  relatively  (we  might  add),  of  some  kinds  of  snffering  than  of 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  p^ohology  mnst  not  overlook  the  effect  of  ideal 
aims,  not  only  upon  the  estimate  which  different  men  give  to  amounts  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  bnt  also,  and  chiefly,  npon  the  important  foct  whether  they 
are  greatly  "  ii^uenoed  **  (not  to  say  '^  governed")  by  any  merely  quantita- 
tive estimate.  So  far  as  mtm  amount  of  pain  is  ooncemed,  all  men  may 
readily  enough  agree  with  Heine:  ''Psychical  pain  is  more  easily  borne 
than  physical ;  and  if  I  had  my  choice  between  a  bad  conscience  and  a 
bad  tooth,  I  should  choose  the  former.*^  The  fiust  here  reckoned  with  is  un- 
doubted :  ideal  pam$  and  phatures  are  not  eomparable  in  mere  nUeneiiy  with 
eeneuous  pains  and  pleanaree.  The  same  fact  is  assumed  in  the  cynical 
maxim :  "  The  chief  conditions  of  happiness  are  good  digestion  and  no  con- 
science.** 

We  are  obliged,  then,  to  confess  that  neither  the  eustenoe  nor  the  pur- 
pose of  the  definite  amounts  of  pain  and  pleasure  connected  with  certain 
activities  of  body  and  mind  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  p^chology. 
In  general,  however,  when  the  intensity  of  that  unorganizable  surplus  of 
nervous  excitement,  that  overflowing  commotion  of  the  nervous  centers 
which  is  the  physical  basis  of  feeling,  surpasses  certain  variable  limits,  pain 
is  the  result.  Jt  is,  perhaps,  because  the  ideal  feelings  are  usually  supported 
by  less  of  this  "semi-chaotic  surplus,"  that  they  are  less  intense.  On  the 
other  hand,  strong  and  lasting  feelings  which  start  in  an  ideal  way  (the 
emotions  of  rage,  joy,  fear,  revenge,  chagrin,  grief,  etc.)  profoundly  affect  the 
physical  basis  of  life ;  and  they  thus  take  on  a  tone  of  pain  or  pleasure,  as 
respects  quantity,  comparable  to  sensations.  But  the  physiological  prin- 
ciples which  control  here  are  very  complicated ;  we  do  not  as  yet  know  them 
thoroughly.  And  for  any  adequate  notion  as  to  the  significance  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  of  the  distribution  of  their  amounts  among  the  different  bodily 
and  psychical  states,  we  must  look  to  ideal  ends  that  lie  outside  of  the  mere 
facts  of  feeling  in  themselves  considered. 

{  7.  That  certain  "  feelings  of  relation  "  are  naturally  painful,  we  have 
already  had  repeated  occasion  to  remark.  Among  such,  in  their  simpler 
forms,  are  the  feelings  of  too  great  surprise,  of  monotony,  of  tedium,  of 
excitement  and  confusion  from  too  great  rapidity  of  the  mental  move- 
ment, etc.  Peculiarly  acute  is  the  painful  feeling  induced  by  the  stimula- 
tion of  sensation-complexes  that  iniemqd  the  smooth  flowing  of  the  cuirent 
of  consciousness  when  it  is  full  and  strongly  set  in  a  definite  direction. 
When  we  are  giving  a  large  amount  of  discriminating  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular connected  train  of  sensations  or  ideas,  the  cerebral  and  psychical  dis- 
turbance occasioned  by  sensations  and  ideas  that  do  not  "  train  with  "  those 
which  already  absorb  us,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intensities  of  the 
stimuli  involved.  For  example,  if  one  is  listening  to  a  series  of  sounds,  or 
looking  intently  at  some  object,  the  feeling  of  '*  distraction  "  caused  by  be- 
ing spoken  to  in  a  whisper  or  lightly  touched  amounts  to  a  sharp  physical 
pain ;  it  may  arouse,  in  turn,  the  most  intense  irritation  and  anger.  This 
feeling  is,  in  part,  the  base  of  that  resentment  which  most  men  experience  at 
being  interrupted  in  speech  or  at  having  their  opinions  denied.    The  whole 
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Herbartian  doctrine  on  thiB  subject  amounts  to  little  more  than  this :  the 
smooth  mnning  of  our  mental  life — the  flow  of  sensations  and  ideas  related 
so  as  to  serve  the  ideal  aim  of  apperception — ^is  pleasurable.'  Here  we  m&y 
refer  again  to  the  connection  of  these  pleasure-jMuns  of  related  sensation- 
and  ideation-processes  with  the  distribution  of  attention.  To  quote  from 
Dr.  Ward:  "  There  is  pleasure  in  proportion  as  a  maximum  of  attention  is 
effectively  exercised,  and  pain  in  proportion  as  such  effective  attention  is 
frustrated  by  distractions,  shocks,  or  incomplete  and  faulty  adaptations,  or 
fails  of  exercise,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  field  of  consciousness  and 
the  slowness  and  smallness  of  its  changes.'*  Physiologically  considered,  we 
see  again  how  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  stimulation,  or  the  place  of  its 
application  (to  conjectural  "pain-nerves"  or  "pleasure-nerves'*),  has  in 
many  cases  little  to  do  with  the  resulting  amounts  of  pleasurable  or  painful 
feeling ;  the  way  ihe  stimuUUion  jUs  in  with  the  existing  cerebral  conditions,  and 
the  amount  of  ** disturbance^'  it  ocotxsions  in  the  cereal  centers,  is  the  chief 
determining  cause  <^  sensuous  pleasure  or  pain.  These  facts  accord  with  the 
view  already  presented  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  all  feeling. 

Addvity  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  correlated  mental 
states  within  the  limits  of  intensity  which,  for  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  and  precise  formulas,  we  may  call  ''Normal,"  is 
regularly  pleasurable.  Certain  facts,  however,  do  not  correspond 
with  this  rule.  There  seem  to  be  sensations  and  ideating  proc- 
esses which  must  be  considered  "  natural/'  because  they  belong 
to  all  mental  life,  that  are  accompanied  by  painful  feeling,  what- 
ever be  the  degree  of  intensity  they  attain  or  the  condition  in 
which  they  find  the  subject  when  they  arise  in  consciousness. 
Psychology,  which  considers  primarily  the  phenomena  of  the 
individual  consciousness,  as  such,  must  then  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  "  naturally  "  painful  sensations  and  ideas. 

On  the  other  hand,  excitements  of  feeling,  whose  intensity 
reaches  beyond  the  limit  of  safety  to  the  organs,  and  whose 
ethical  character  is  pronounced  against  by  an  enlightened  con- 
science, are  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  a  predominating 
tone  of  pleasure.  That  which  we  discover,  by  inference  from 
remote  and  indirect  consequences,  to  be ''  bad  "  for  the  organism 
or  morally  indefensible,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  disagreeable. 
Indeed,  complex  emotions  of  every  character,  unless  certain  sen- 
suous factors  become  too  predominating  and  intense  (and  this  is 
ordinarily  the  case  only  in  weak  or  diseased  persons)  are,  on  the 
whole,  pleasurable.  The  statement  is  as  true,  though  not  in  the 
same  way,  of  anger,  resentment,  and  vengeance,  or  of  pride,  ex- 
cessive self-feeling  and  self-approbation,  as  of  the  finer  and 

1  Something  Uke  thin  trath  ia  ezpreBsed  by  one  writer  as  f  onowa  :  In  aenaation  the  aoiil*a  con- 
dition changea.  and  it  mnat  tentt  the  changes  ("  8le  moss  empllnden  dasa  aie  empflndet"  ).  This 
*^  aelf-aensing  "  of  the  eoni  is  no  longer  mere  sensation :  bat  it  \b  feeling  (**  Das  Iimewerden  dieses- 
eigenen  Seelenznstandes  ist  nnd  heisst  FQhlen  ").    Bnegg :  Lehrbnch  d.  PsycholQgie,  p.  9B. 
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more  ftltroistio  forms  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  Hatred  and 
love,  the  feeling  of  self-importance  and  the  feeling  accompany- 
ing the  appreciation  of  others,  are  by  no  means  necessarily  oppo- 
sites  when  arranged  in  the  scale  of  pleasure-pains. 

Differing  degrees  of  both  pleasure  and  pain  may  attach  them- 
selyes  to  the  different  factors  which  enter  into  all  the  more  com- 
plex forms  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  To  state  the  matter  in  an 
abstract  way,  cUl  dahorate  emotions  and  sentiments  generally  fur- 
nish some  reasons  why  their  tone  should  he  one  ofpleasure^  and  other 
reasons  why  their  tone  should  be  one  of  pain.  They  are  mixed  in 
tone.  But  one  of  these  two  opposite  tones  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
dominant, and  to  give  the  characteristic  to  the  entire  complex 
experience.  The  two  opposite  tones,  as  represented  by  the  fac- 
tors which  have  them,  may  struggle  together,  as  it  were,  for 
supremacy  in  the  total  affective  complex  ;  they  may  find  it  im- 
possible to  fuse.  The  emotion  or  sentiment  then  assumes  that 
peculiar  condition  of  vacillation  between  predominating  pleas- 
ure modified  by  pain,  and  predominating  pain  modified  by 
pleasure,  with  which  all  are  familiar.  This  entire  class  of  expe- 
riences justifies  us  in  sajring— as  a  general  rule,  which,  howeYer, 
admits  of  certain  marked  exceptions — ^that  excitement  of  sensi- 
bility, as  such,  tends  to  be  pleasurable  up  to  the  limit  where 
painful  bodily  feelings,  due  to  excessive  strain  or  tension,  or 
else  disagreeable  sesthetical  or  ethical  sentiments,  are  aroused 
and  maintained.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  strong  emotions 
and  sentiments  of  whatever  character,  the  rush  and  onward 
sweep  of  feeling,  with  its  tone  of  pleasure  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  cerebral  and  psychical  excitement  is  at  a  high  pitch  of  in- 
tensity, for  a  time  overwhelms  all  painful  factors,  whether  of  a 
sensuous,  SBsthetical,  or  ethical  order.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?  "  as  sincerely  given  by  the 
subject  of  the  emotion,  regularly  comes  (so  long  as  the  anger  is 
in  fuU  sweep) :  '^  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death." 

j8.  We  seem  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  **  absolutely  *'  nn- 
pleasant  sensationB  (i.e.,  eensatioDS  that  are  disagreeable,  irrespeotiTe  of 
their  intensity).  This  is,  at  any  rate,  trae,  so  far  as  strictly  psychological 
analysis  and  explanation  can  go.  Thus  M.  Beaunis  *  holds  that  certain 
odors,  savors,  sounds,  and  feelings  are,  qunlitntively  considered,  always  dis- 
agreeable. The  behavior  of  infants,  on  awakening  to  the  life  of  sensation  in 
its  various  forms,  would  seem  to  indicate  this.  The  liking  for  bitter  tastes, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  odors,  for  discordant  and  grating  sounds,  and 
perhaps  for  sensations  of  contact  that  have  become  associated  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race  with  disgusting  or  harmful  objects — slimy  worms,  e.g, — if 

>  Les  Bematloiis  Inleniai,  pw  108  f  . 
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attained  at  all*  most  be  cnltiTated  under  the  influence  of  favoiable  aseooia- 
tion. 

That  many  of  the  most  primitiYe  f onns  of  thoee  feelings  which  have  been 
<»]led  "feelings  of  zelation  "  are  disagreeable,  IrrespeotiTe  of  intensity,  has 
Already  been  pointed  out. 

j  9.  In  spite  of  the  phenomena  of  **  naturally  "  disagreeable  feelings  of  a 
sensational  or  ideational  stamp,  we  may  maintain  the  general  but  not  uni- 
versal principle  that  excitement  of  sensibility,  as  such,  is  agreeable.  The 
distinction  between  the  opposite  classes  of  intelleotaal,  esthetical,  and  ethi- 
t)al  feelings  is  not  closely  connected,  even  in  the  most  primaxy  and  elemental 
forms  of  the  arousement  of  sensibility,  with  the  pleasure-pain  series.  A 
tsareful  analysis  of  any  of  the  leading  forms  of  emotion  will  show  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  Ajiger,  for  example,  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances, 
jMT  «e,  a  pleasurable  emotion.  It  is  only  when  the  factors  of  painful  feeling, 
arising  from  intense  bodily  excitement  or  introduced  on  grounds  of  habitu- 
ally observed  lesthetical  or  ethical  considerations,  become  obtrusive  as  fiu)ton 
that  the  complex  emotion  changes  tone  and  becomes  disagreeable  to  the 
«ubject  of  it.  Most  men  who  have  not  **  weak  "  hearts  or  **  tender  "  con- 
sciences (and  most  men  are  not  afflicted  or  endowed  with  these  hindrances  to 
pleasure)  enjoy  being  angry.  When  the  emotion  has  subsided,  the  arouse- 
ment of  sensibility  in  connection  with  reflection  upon  the  past  emotion— its 
CBsthetical  and  ethical  character,  its  consequences,  etc. — is  quite  another 
iiffair.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  passion,  the  painful  feeling  of  constriction 
about  the  heart,  of  laboring  respiration,  of  the  dangerous  rush  of  blood  to 
the  head,  may  modify  the  whole  emotion,  or  change  it  to  the  opposite  tone 
t>f  pain.  Even  in  the  midst  of  it  the  "voice  of  conscience,"  or  the  feeling 
of  "  good  taste  ^'  — as  we  say — may  give  a  more  or  less  disagreeable  tinge  to 
our  indulgence  of  this  passion.  But  generally  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for 
the  time  being,  the  emotion  of  anger  is,  on  the  whole,  a  somewhat  highly 
agreeable  emotion. 

In  the  so-called  '*  natural "  man— that  is,  the  man  previous  to  the  modi- 
flcation  of  his  conduct  and  feelings  under  the  influence  of  ideal  aims— the 
passion  of  vengeance,  whether  as  exercised  in  the  pursuit  or  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  object  toward  which  it  is  directed,  is  a  pleasurable  feeling. 
The  savage  or  the  child  chases  his  enemy  in  flight,  and  thrusts  him  through 
with  a  spear  or  beats  him  with  a  stick,  in  a  sort  of  ecstaefy  of  joy*  The  con- 
flicting emotions,  with  their  characteristic  pleasure-pains,  which  are  called 
forth  in  all  kinds  of  struggle  and  contest  (on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  prize- 
ring,  eta),  are,  on  the  whole,  predominatingly  agreeable.  Both  victor  and 
vanquished,  as  a  rule,  share  in  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  feeling  which 
the  struggle  involves :  the  former  has  added  to  this  the  pleasures  of  superior 
strength  and  skill  belonging  to  his  triumph ;  even  the  latter,  so  long  as  the 
contest  lasts,  is  probably  in  a  predominating  state  of  happiness.  It  is  only 
when  the  emotional  phases  of  feeling  are  past,  and  the  influence  of  the  more 
reflective  phases,  together  with  the  revulsions  of  feeling  ordinarily  involved 
in  them,  become  prevalent,  that  consciousness  is  suffused  with  a  decidedly 
painful  tone  of  feeling. 

Oonnected  with  this  principle  is  the  explanation  of  many  of  those  more 
startling  exhibitions  of  cruelty  which  the  history  of  crime,  and  even  careful 
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observation  of  the  daily  oondnot  of  children  and  of  **  nnidealized  **  hnznan 
life  generally,  so  abundantly  reveal.  The  Indian  who  er^oys  the  torfcnre  of 
his  captive  enemy,  the  *'  moral  monster  "  who  is  proud  to  have  "  langhed 
with  glee  "  at  the  pains  of  his  innocent  victim,  the  child  who  takes  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  *'  strange  delight "  in  pulling  off  the  wings  of 
insects  or  in  pinching  the  tail  of  a  pet  imiitwaI,  are  alike  "  natural "  and  "  un- 
natural "  in  such  behavior.  Their  actions  may  indeed  be  influenced  by  a 
variety  of  motives  and  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  more  or  less  conflicting 
emotions.  The  total  result  of  the  fusion  will  be  different  in  different  cases. 
Bat  at  the  base  of  all  these  cases  lies  the  principle  that,  in  strong  excitement 
of  feeling  q^  every  kind,  while  the  emotional  stage  endures,  the  normal  tone  is  one 
of  pleasure  in  the  excitement.  So  far  forth  Aristotle's  conception — "  The 
feeling  of  pleasure  is  linked  with  every  natural  and  normal  activity  of  mental 
life  "—is  an  understatement  of  the  truth.  Even  in  the  case  of  bodily  pleas- 
ure-pains, it  generally  implies  the  sasthetical  development  of  the  adult  to 
And: 

''  A  lozfeit  of  the  sweetest  tlungs 
The  deepest  kwthing  to  the  stomaoh  biiiigB." 

All  feelings,  as  such,  but  especially  as  "  Pleaaure-pains,*'  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Bhythm  and  Bepetition.  The  ground  for 
both  of  these  laws  is  found  in  the  most  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  life  and  activity  of  the  nervous  system  itself.  We  have 
already  seen  that  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings  depend 
largely  upon  those  changes  of  vital  condition  and  action  which 
take  place  in  the  nervous  end-organs  as  related  to  intensities  of 
stimuli,  but,  more  especially,  in  the  cerebral  organs  which  re- 
ceive and  modify  the  nerve-commotions  excited  by  these  stimuli 
Both  repetition  and  rhythm  have  much  to  do  with  such  vital 
condition  and  action.  The  energy  of  the  nervous  system  is 
limited :  it  is  exhausted  by  too  frequent  demands  made  upon  it, 
especially  to  energize  in  the  same  way  within  the  same  nervous 
centers ;  it  is  somewhat  rhythmically  repaired,  and  then  again 
exhausted.  The  intermittent  character  of  the  simplest  and  most 
primary  pleasures  and  pains  is  apparent  in  the  behavior  of  the 
infant ;  it  is  illustrated  by  our  experience  throughout  all  adult 
life.  Connected  with  this  we  find  the  tendency  to  pass  quickly, 
and  perhaps  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  from  one  form  of 
emotion  to  its  opposite.  '^  That  extremes  meet,*'  says  Hoffding, 
''is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the  life  of  feeling,  where 
the  sharpest  and  most  important  contrasts  sie  indigenous.*'  In 
spite  of  the  tendency  of  so-called  "  disposition  "  and  of  habit,  to 
g^ve  steadiness  to  the  life  of  emotion  and  sentiment,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  equipment  and  skill  which  the  most  highly  elaborate 
civilization  and  the  most  careful  education  provide,  pleasure  and 
pain  continue  to  characterize  all  human  life  as  the  accompani- 
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ments  of  the  most  vaiiouB  form;9  of  feeling.  The  ''  laughter  amid 
tears,"  which  Homer  describes  in  Andromache,  becomes  more 
descriptiye  of  all  complex  ajffectiye  phenomena  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  goes  on.  Simple,  unmixed, 
and  frequently  repeated  similar  pleasures  or  pains  belong  to 
the  relatively  naive  and  childish  stages  of  evolution.  How  all 
modem  art,  especially  music  and  the  drama,  illustrates  this 
truth,  will  appear  more  clearly  later  on. 

In  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  mind,  considered  as  so-called 
intellect  and  will,  repetition  seems  subject  to  laws  which  admit 
of  a  tolerably  definite  determination.  In  reaction-time,  as  in- 
fluenced by  fatigue  and  by  habit,  we  have  means  for  examining 
experimentally,  within  certain  limits,  this  effect.  The  effect  of 
repetition  upon  our  elementary  bodily  pleasures  and  pains  may 
be  examined  in  the  same  way;  but  the  examination  does  not 
yield  equally  satisfactory  results.  In  trjdng  to  deal  with  the  in- 
fluence of  repetition  upon  all  the  higher  and  more  complex  forms 
of  feeling,  we  speedily  become  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  our  prob- 
lem.   Here  each  individual  appears  to  be  a  law  to  himself. 

In  general,  however,  the  effect  of  repetition  upon  feeling 
differs,  in  important  particulars,  from  its  effect  upon  intellection 
and  volition.  "  Mind  "  and  "  will " — in  the  narrower  meanings 
of  these  terms — can  be  trained,  by  being  made  to  repeat  the  func- 
tions belonging  to  them  as  faculties,  in  an  orderly  and  calculable 
way.  Feeling  also  is  subject  to  control  and  modification  through 
its  dependence  upon  the  functions  of  intellection  and  volition. 
But  the  immediate  effect  of  repetition  upon  affective  phenomena 
is  by  no  means  calculable.  Such  a  difference  is  partly  due  to 
the  differing  effect  of  attention  in  the  two  classes  of  cases.  By 
repeated  discriminating  attention  our  sensations  and  ideas,  as 
respects  their  objective  reference,  are  made  clearer  and  stronger; 
fatigue  becomes  less,  and  the  chances  of  a  revulsion,  or  breaking 
away  from  habit,  are  diminished.  But  such  attention  itself  tends 
to  destroy,  or  greatly  to  modify,  many  of  our  most  characteristic 
feelings  with  their  tone  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  The  exhausting 
character  of  the  emotions,  as  such,  also  influences  the  effect  of 
repetition ;  a  frequent  indulgence,  or  a  second  indulgence  com- 
ing too  soon  after  a  first  indulgence  of  any  passion  or  sentiment,, 
is  apt  to  have  a  painful  tone ;  it  is  apt  also  to  be  followed  by  re- 
vulsion to  an  opposite  phase  of  the  affective  life.  The  necessity 
of  reckoning  with  this  freaky  and  changeful  character  of  the 
feelings  occasions  much  uncertainty  and  difficulty  for  education, 
for  economic  and  social  measures,  and  for  all  our  dealings  with 
one  another  and  with  ourselves  as  psychical  beings.    Were  it 
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not  iotfeding^  we  could  talk  more  confidently  of  ''laws"  of  all 
psychical  life ;  we  could  judge  more  exactly  when  similar  states 
of  such  life  would  recur,  and  what  would  be  the  gross  effect  of 
repeating  similar  forms  of  stimuli,  and  of  securing  recurrent 
like  conditions  of  environment. 

j  10.  (hcUHaHon  between  bodily  pleasures  and  pains,  obscnrelj  oonneoted 
with  nnlocalized  and  uninterpreted  sensations,  is  probably  chazaoteristio  of 
the  earliest  psychical  life  of  the  infant.  The  affective  element  or  aspect  of 
consciousness  (the  "  state  of  being  *'  in  which  the  subject  is)  undoubtedly 
is  at  first  far  more  absorbing  of  psychic  energy,  as  it  were,  than  the  intel- 
lectually discriminated  objective  aspect  (the  sensation  which  the  subject 
has).  Judging  by  all  the  signs,  the  two  tones  of  pleasure  and  pain  belong 
to  the  earliest  experience  in  eveiy  case.  In  being  bom,  and  bathed,  and 
subjected  to  all  the  first  assaults  of  nature  upon  its  various  end-organs  of 
sense,  as  well  as  in  learning  to  digest  its  food,  to  use  its  limbs,  to  gratify  or 
express  its  wants,  eta,  the  child  is  kept  alternating  between  pleasure  and 
pain.  It  is,  indeed,  out  of  these  primitive  pleasure-pains,  by  influence  from 
associated  sensations  and  ideas,  that  the  later  more  complex  life  of  feeling 
is  developed.  [For  example,  anger  develops  through  aversion  to  objects 
which  are  connected  with  painful  sensations;  affection  for  the  nurse  or 
mother  is  cradled  in  the  pleasure  due  to  warmth  of  the  protecting  arms  or 
to  the  softness  of  the  cheek  or  breast  while  held  in  contact.  Impulses  and 
desires  "are  evolved  in  variety  as  the  associations  of  pleasure-pains  with  dif- 
ferent activities  and  ends  become  differentiated.] 

Feelings  are  not  only  recurrent,  like  all  other  psychic  phenomena,  be- 
cause they  occur  in  UfM-form  ;  but  they  are  also  especially  subject  to  peculiar 
forms  of  rhythmic  change.  In  the  case  of  those  <*  mixed  '*  feelings,  where 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  factors  are  both  present,  the  action  of  discriminat- 
ing attention  may  result  in  an  oscillation  between  pleasure  and  pain.  This 
experience  is  had  in  an  interesting  way  when  we  are  trying  to  determine 
whether  we  like  a  certain  sensation-complex  of  color,  taste,  smell,  sound, 
etc.,  or  not  Feelings  of  comfort  or  discomfort  often  recur  in  a  somewhat 
rhythmic  way ;  or  feeling  may  alternate  between  its  two  opposite  tones  in 
dependence  on  recurrent  sensations  or  ideas.  This  is  particularly  marked 
in  respect  of  some  of  the  various  forms  of  vital  feeling.  The  periodic  vital 
action  of  the  nerves  also  manifests  itself  in  periodic  changes  in  the  intensity 
of  feeling.  None  of  our  pleasure-pains  remain  at  a  perfectly  uniform  ten- 
sion, as  it  were.  They  rise  and  f^  in  a  more  or  less  rhythmic  way,  with 
(at  least)  what  has  been  called  ''an  irregular  periodicity.**  This  alternate 
swing  of  the  pendulum  may  cany  the  tone  of  affective  consciousness  back 
and  forth  over  the  line  of  indifference ;  feeling  is  then  agreeable  in  one 
instant  and  disagreeable  the  next.  The  relative  cessation  of  severe  pains 
may  be  felt  as  pleasure  in  a  state  where,  by  still  longer  continuance,  the 
same  bodily  or  psychic  processes  become  again  the  occasion  of  pain.  One 
may  even  be  pleased  with  one's  toothache  just  now,  if  it  is  much  less  acute 
than  it  was  an  instant  ago ;  but  to  have  it  continue  without  further  change 
would  be  not  only  uninteresting  and  monotonous,  but  unbearable  pain. 
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More  interesting  still,  psyohologioally  considered*  are  those  alternations 
of  feeling  in  which  the  passage  is  made  from  one  complex  sentiment  or 
emotion,  with  its  characteristic  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain,  to  the  so-called 
opposite  sentiment  or  emotion.  The  liability  to  this  in  many  forms  of 
strong  feeling  is  recognised  both  in  polite  literatnre  and  in  popular  maxims. 
Hence  the  exhortations  of  poets  and  moralists  not  to  love  too  yiolently,  lest 
hate  or  at  least  distaste  should  follow ;  not  to  hope  beyond  measure,  if  we 
would  not  fall  over  into  dread  or  despair ;  not  to  enjoy  anything  in  excess, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  find  it  particularly  loathsome  thereby ;  not  to  revere 
and  admire  immoderately,  for  fear  of  coming  unjustly  to  contenm  and 
despise.  In  this  respect  all  experience  teaches  us  how  much  more  stead- 
fast and  trustworthy  (calculable)  are  some  dispositions  than  others.  Yet 
the  general  and  time-honored  impression,  that  no  one  can  "  sustain  **  any 
one  form  of  emotion  or  sentiment  without  risking  a  movement  toward  its 
opposite,  is  founded  upon  a  vast  amount  of  experience.  The  physiological 
basis  for  this  kind  of  alternation  in  the  life  of  feeling  is  obscure.  Only  in  a 
very  limited  way  can  we  claim  that  the  nervous  system  is  **  rested "  after 
exhaustion  by  one  emotion  with  excitement  in  the  opposite  way ;  for  ap- 
parently all  strong  emotions  alike  involve  an  exhausting  excitement  of  the 
same  nervous  centers.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  general  condition 
of  great  excitability,  this  hyper-agitation  of  the  neural  elements,  which 
strong  feeling  requires,  is  a  preparation  for  its  own  continuance.  Any  small 
change  in  the  character  of  the  stimulus  finds  the  whole  body  of  neural 
material  in  an  explosive  condition.  But  here  the  peychologioal  explana- 
tion is  much  more  obvious  and  satisfactory.  The  love  of  variety,  the  dislike 
of  monotony  (and  so  the  pleasure  which  new  emotional  excitement  of  any 
kind  tends  to  produce),  the  influence  of  intellectual,  sasthetical,  and  ethical 
considerations  (which  are  either  designedly  or  unexpectedly  evoked  to 
"  turn  the  tide,"  as  we  say),  account  for  much  of  our  experience  here.  But^ 
after  all,  it  seems  necessary  to  admit  a  sort  of  unexplained  and  "natural" 
tendency  of  all  forms  of  feeling,  especially  when  somewhat  strongly  aroused, 
to  pass  over  into  their  opposite.  The  principle  of  "  rhythmic  movement "  is, 
then,  one  of  a  very  extended  although  somewhat  uncertain  application. 

1 11.  Besides  the  naturally  rhythmic  chaimoter  of  the  occurrence  of  all 
feelings,  with  their  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain,  it  should  be  noted  that  certain 
characteristic  pUoiuret  belong  to  the  consciousness  qf  rhythm  itself. 
Periodically  recurrent  agreeable  sensations  and  ideas  have  their  pleasurable 
tone  heightened  by  the  feeling  of  their  periodicity ;  slight  pains,  and  even 
to  some  extent  pains  of  great  intensity,  are  made  less  disagreeable  if  they  are 
felt  rhythmically.  Such  pleasures  of  rhythm  are  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  exercise  of  the  muscles  and  in  the  excitement  of  skin-sensations — with 
the  quickening  of  circulation,  and  the  grasp,  loosening,  and  renewed  grasp 
of  attention  upon  the  sensations  and  ideas  occasioned  by  these  bodily  proo- 
esses.  The  pleasures  of  dancing,  marching,  swaying  the  body  or  moving  any 
of  its  members  rhythmically  to  and  fro,  are  largely  of  this  order.  The  sing- 
ing of  children  as  they  trip  along,  the  periodic  musical  gruating  of  sailors  as 
they  lift  anchor,  the  mark-time  of  the  coolies,  or  the  pleasant  wailing  of  the 
workmen  as  they  drive  piles,  or  handle  timbers,  in  Japan,  not  only  serve  to 
guide  the  rhythm  of  movement  and  lighten  the  burden  of  the  individual. 
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bat  also  to  express  the  satifl&ction  which  the  rhythmic  moyement  itself  oc- 
casions. The  pains  of  muscular  fatigue,  abraded  skin,  and  wearied  organs, 
of  sense  are  lightened  or  eyen  submerged  by  these  pleasures  of  rhythm. 
The  agreeable  feelings  produced  by  hearing  the  reading  of  poetiy  or  the  in- 
toning of  services  in  unknown  languages,  or  by  periodicaUy  recurrent  natural 
sounds  (that,  taken  singly,  are  not  interesting),  belong  in  the  same  class. 
Every  listener  feels  the  pleasure  with  which  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the 
air  is  welcomed  in  certain  species  of  musical  composition.  Akin  to  this  is  the 
agreeable  feeling  with  which  we  regard  regularly  recurring  figures  in  orna- 
mentation as  the  eye  meets  them  when  sweeping  oyer  its  easier  lines  of 
movement  Not  even  the  pleasures  of  novelty,  or  the  pains  of  monotony,  can 
make  us  unaware  of  something  not  wholly  to  be  approyed  of,  when  one  or 
more  unrhythmic  numbers  intervene  in  our  rhythmic  series.  In  the  higher 
realms  of  ideation  and  of  sBsthetical  approbation  other  considerations  sup- 
press, in  large  measure,  these  potent  pleasures  of  rhythm ;  yet  eyen  in  these 
realms  their  presence  and  power  can  generally  be  detected  by  a  little  careful 
analysis. 

'*  How  BOUT  sweet  mnsio  is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept** 

{ 12.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  f§«A  of  repetition  upon  feelings 
and  upon  its  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain,  does  not  foUow  the  same  laws  as  those 
which  express  our  experience  in  the  realm  of  cognition  and  wilL  Indeed, 
the  yexy  nature  of  our  feelings  as  pleasure-pains  is  such  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "  law "  can  be  allowed  only  cum  grano  ealis  for  the  individual  cases. 
Experiment  in  the  psyohologiod  laboratory  shows,  for  example,  that  while 
accommodation  of  the  eye  for  perception  from  short  to  long  distances  im« 
proves  quickly  by  practice,  and  retains  through  a  long  series  of  experiments 
the  benefits  of  practice  (in  spite  of  increasing  pain),  the  accompanying  p«in« 
ful  feeling  caused  by  the  repetition  may  grow  in  intensity  until  it  becomes 
unbearable.  Hypnotic  subjects  can  repeat  the  yolitions  necessary  to  keep  an 
arm  rigidly  held  out  for  an  incredibly  long  time :  not  because  they  hay» 
more  muscular  strength  or  so-called  strength  of  will  than  normal  persons, 
but  because  they  do  not  feel  the  resulting  pains.  In  general,  the  somewhat 
rapid  repetition  of  bodily  pains  of  moderate  intensity  causes  a  oumulatiye 
effect  in  unbearable  anguish,  rather  than  a  softening  of  their  intensity  under 
the  law  of  habit.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  spreading  of  that  "oonfa« 
don  "  of  the  neural  aotiyities,  over  wider  areas  and  with  a  growing  intensity, 
in  which  the  painful  character  of  the  physiological  condition  consists. 

Bepeated  pleasurable  sensations  of  a  low  degree  of  intensity  often  accu- 
mulate an  agreeable  tone  by  the  repetition  itself.  In  the  pleasures  of  being 
gently  stroked,  of  having  the  hair  combed,  of  being  soothed  with  humming 
bees  or  murmuring  waters,  of  rolling  sweet  morsels  under  the  tongue,  or  of 
being  framed  with  cooling  breezes,  this  principle  of  **  summation*'  of  feel- 
ing cooperates  with  that  of  rhythmic  movement  But  **  jerky,  irregular  suc- 
cessions "  of  weak  and  otherwise  pleasant  stimuli  are  yery  disagreeable. 

On  the  other  hand,  feelings  which  have  a  strong  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain 
are  usually  dulled  by  frequent  repetition.  Pleasurable  feelings  may  thus  be- 
come less  and  less  pleasurable ;  and  bodily  and  mental  activities  of  an  intense 
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character,  which  when  occasionally  exercised  are  highly  pleasorable,  may  on 
repetition  become  painful.  It  is  one  of  the  recognized  safeguards  and  reliefs 
of  suffering  humanity  that  the  sensibility  is  dulled,  and  the  subject  rendered 
less  impressible  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  strong  bodily  or  mental  pains. 
This  principle,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  decay  of  feeling,"  un- 
der the  influence  of  "  accommodation  "  and  habit  is,  however,  far  less  sim- 
ple and  universal  in  its  application  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  doubt- 
less based  upon  two  physiological  laws :  (1)  severe  pain  exhausts  or  devital- 
izes the  nerve-centers  and  renders  them  less  capable  of  strong  reactions ;  (2) 
the  nervous  elements  and  the  entire  nervous  system  adjust  or  *'  accommo- 
date "  themselves  to  habitual  forms  of  excitation,  however  painful  and  in- 
jurious such  forms  may  be.  But  these  very  physiological  laws  recall  our 
attention  to  the  basic  fact  that  *'  feeling"  expresses  the  most  individual  es- 
sence of  the  neural  and  psychical  life.  It  is  /—without  any  objective  refer- 
ence whatever— v^o  9vffer  and  enjoy;  my  pleasures  and  my  pains  express  for 
the  time  being,  what  state  I  am  in. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  just  been  said,  the  effect  of  repetition  upon 
feeling  varies  greatly  in  different  persons,  according  to  temperament,  habits, 
and  ideal  aims.  With  some  persons  the  same  repeated  sensations  or  ideas 
are,  on  account  of  the  repetition,  disagreeable,  because  they  awaken  feelings 
of  monotony  and  painful  craving  of  change ;  while  new  sensations  and  ideas 
(even  those  that,  in  themselves,  are  somewhat  intensely  disagreeable)  because 
they  are  new,  are  invested  with  interest  and  felt  as  a  pleasurable  change. 
With  others,  however,  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  to  be  compelled  to 
see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  touch,  or  think  about  anything  which  is  not  already 
quite  familiar.  The  pleasure-pains  of  such  are  eminently  conservative. 
Their  pleasures  are  the  mild  pleasures  bred  of  familiarity ;  their  pains  are 
chiefly  the  negative  pains  of  "  missing  "  some  sensation  or  idea  from  their 
daily  round.  If  others  agree  with  Charles  Lamb  in  highly  estimating  the 
pleasures  of  first  landing  in  a  foreign  country,  they  are  more  than  content 
with  the  pleasures  of  always  abiding  in  the  ancestral  home.  To  all  music- 
lovers,  in  certain  moods  **  the  fascinating  minor  tnonotanoua  themes  of  the 
West  Indian  strains,"  which  Gottschalk  used  to  play,  are  more  agreeable 
than  are  more  varied  themes. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  more  ideal  feelings,  the  pleasure-pains  of  our 
higher  intellectual,  sBSthetical,  and  ethical  life,  that  the  effect  of  repetition 
can  be  reckoned  with  somewhat  accurately.  It  is  here  that  we  can  most 
confidently  employ  repetition  for  the  training  of  the  affective  field  of  con- 
sciousness. In  repeating  the  more  mild  and  complex  pleasures  of  this  kind 
we  are  more  sure  to  acquire  a  '< taste"  for  them.  And  here  taste  once 
acquired  may  develop  into  an  absorbing  passion,  whose  very  nature  is  such 
that  it  permanently  controls  the  entire  disposition  and  conduct,  and  makes 
possible  the  welcome  of  frequently  repeated  affective  phenomena  of  a  high 
degree  of  intensity.  The  reverse  of  this  process  is  that  progressive  triumph 
over  the  deterrent  and  enslaving  power  of  pain  which  is  brought  about  by 
the  pursuit  of  ideal  aims. 

All  our  Feelings,  with  their  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain,  come 
under  the  two  principles  of  Diffusion  and  Association.    The 
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physiological  preconditions  of  feeling  are  such  that  they  tend 
to  difEose  themselves  more  and  more  widely,  as  the  stimulation 
which  occasions  them  is  oontinaed.  Every  state  of  predominate 
ingly  pleasurable  orpavrtfvl  emotion  tends  to  involve  the  whole  area 
of  the  brain^  and  to  injluenoe  a  larger  number  of  ihe  auUying 
crgansthrough  the  svpreme  control  which  this  central  organ  has  over 
all  the  bodily  funetums.  Even  our  intellectual  and  volitional 
processes  are  "felt"  as  having  a  reactionary  influence  on  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  on  those  internal  organs  whose  condition 
and  functions  determine  so  largely  the  basis  of  bodily  feeling, 
of  disposition,  mood,  etc. 

In  order  to  describe  and  explain  the  influence  of  "  association  '* 
(in  the  more  precise  use  of  the  word)  upon  feeling,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  consider  how,  and  how  far,  affective  phenomena  admit  of 
being  ideated ;  and  what  are  the  connections  maintained  between 
these  phenomena  and  those  of  cognition  and  volition.  This 
subject  will  be  examined  later  on.  But  we  now  employ  the 
term  "  association  "  in  a  vaguer,  less  correct,  and  yet  indispen- 
sable way.  Many  of  our  apparently  most  fundamental  pleasure- 
pains  have  become  connected  with  sensations  and  ideas  by  proc 
esses  of  "  fusion  *'  or  primary  association.  The  connection  has 
indeed  become  lost  out  of  consciousness  ;  it  was,  nevertheless, 
however  "  natural  "  it  now  appears,  originally  established  by 
some  particular  associative  activity.  Thus,  not  a  few  tastes, 
smells,  sounds,  and  skin-sensations,  are  immediately  felt  as 
pleasurable  or  painful,  with  various  degrees  of  intensity  (either 
lower  or  higher),  because  of  some  forgotten  experience.  The  in- 
fant's  taste  for  sweet,  for  example,  may  be  largely  acquired  by 
connection  with  the  mixed  pleasures  of  being  nursed  on  milk  of 
a  delicately  saccharine  flavor.  We  find  certain  simple  curves 
and  figures  pleasant,  or  ugly,  without  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  due  to  the  slightly  agreeable  or  disagreeable  muscu- 
lar sensations  evolved  by  mastering  them  with  a  moving  point 
of  regard.  Long  before  we  are  capable  of  making  our  own 
pleasure-pains  data  of  self-knowledge,  these  processes  of  diffu- 
sion and  fusion  have  operated  to  complicate  even  the  more 
primitive  forms  of  conscious  affective  phenomena. 

{ 13.  The  amoimt  of  wide-spreading  feeling  whioh  some  sensations  of  » 
low  degree  of  intensitj  occasion  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  immediate 
excitatory  effect.  The  nansea  whioh  follows  certain  slight  disagreeable 
tastes  and  smells,  the  general  depression  which  small  disappointments  or  re- 
buttals often  occasion,  the  effect  on  the  whole  tone  of  onr  experience 
wrought  by  aromatic  flavors  or  hj  stimulation  from  ammonia  or  eau  de 
cologne,  the  convoLnons  of  mirth  caused  by  tickling  or  by  small  bits  of 
14 
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groteeqoe  imageiyy  eftc,  are  iTiittimees  of  this  trnth.  Bueli  eflbote  are  dcmbi- 
leM  due  to  what  Mr.  Snllj*  has  called  *^ organic  consensiis.''  Bnt  this 
phxaae  only  ojproMOs  the  general  fact  that  the  entire  nerroos  mechanism 
acts  as  a  UDitj  of  moleenlar  mechanisms ;  it  cannot  soffer  nenral  commotion 
in  one  part  without  being  afEscted  thronghont  To  this  Tagne  general  state- 
ment it  mnst  be  added  that,  since  a  "  semi-chaotic  snrplnsage  "  of  nenral 
excitation  is  chazacteristic  of  feeling,  the  rapid  and  wide  diffusion  of  this 
kind  of  excitation  is  a  reenlting  characteristic.  A  little  pain  or  pleasure 
felt,  "  disturbs  "  the  nenral  mechanism  in  a  more  expansiTe  way  than  a  large 
amount  of  sensation  or  ideation  with  no  marked  characteristic  tone  of  feel- 
ing. 

Strong  emotions  and  passions,  where  the  whole  organism  is  robust  and 
healthy,  may  even  exercise  a  purgatiye  and  flanitary  influence.  Vigorous 
Martin  Luther  tells  us  of  the  physical  benefit  he  received  from  sometimes 
*  *  getting  mad  **  to  the  rery  core  of  his  being.  The  passions  of  love,  ambition, 
devotion  to  art,  etc. ,  not  infrequently  raise  to  a  higher  condition  of  function 
all  the  neural  and  psychic  energies  of  the  man  who  yields  to  them. 

{ 14  "We  have  already  had  occasion  to  note  how  the  simpler  fkstors  of 
psychic  states  become  fused  and  modified  by  the  development  of  function,  in 
the  case  of  the  "  sensation-complexes.'*  This  fusion  and  absorption  of  the 
single  factors  into  one  complex  resultant  lies  far  below  all  "  association  of 
ideas  "  properly  so  called.  It  is  indeed,  an  important  basis  of  all  intellect- 
ual development;  inasmuch  as  assimilation  and  discrimination  must  go 
hand  in  hand  in  the  evolution  of  mental  life.  Popular  language  notes  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  feeling  when  it  tells  of  **  being  attracted  "  or 
**  repelled  **  without  knowing  why ;  of  "  some-how-or-other  '*  liking  this  and 
disliking  that.  The  person  who,  on  first  trial,  pronounces  against  the  taste 
of  olives,  may  have  to  be  told  that  perhaps  this  is  because  they  "  suggest  '* 
the  taste  of  leather.  All  colors,  when  uninfluenced  by  association  and  con- 
trast, are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  pleasant,  if  not  too  intense ;  but  to 
most  persons  certain  colors  seem  "naturally  "  disagreeable. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  association  "  indicates  how  far  from 
what  is  truly  simple  and  primitive  in  the  life  of  feeling  we  have 
already  departed.  We  must  therefore  now  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  other  elementary  forms  of  mental  processes  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  the  higher  forms  of  affective  phenomena. 

[Among  the  reoent  g«neiml  worki  on  psyohology  aooeasible  in  Bn^h,  the  treatment 
of  feelinff  la  most  Batiafaotory  hi  the  followinff  thzee :  HOffding,  pp.  ^-907.  Solly :  The 
Hnman  Mind,  IL,  pp.  1-171.  Baldwin :  Feeling  and  Will,  pp.  89-d7Y).  For  the  peychol- 
ogy  of  bodilT  pleaiorea  and  pains— lee  Bain :  The  Bmotione  and  Will,  pp.  1-68.  Spenoer : 
Anotplee  of  Pfeyoholoffy,  I.,  1122  1,  and  Hanhall,  articles  in  Mind,  Ixiii.  and  Ixiy.  Spe- 
cial monographs  of  value  are  Beaonis :  Lea  Sensations  internes.  Bonillier :  Dn  Plaisir  et 
de  la  Doolear.  Kttmer:  Das  KOrperliche  GefUhL  Ktilpe:  Znr  Theorie  d.  sinnlichen 
Gef Uhle.  Horwios :  Znr  Natnmschichte  d.  Gef Qhle.  Braubaoh :  Psycbologie  d.  QefQhles. 
Von  Bhrenfels :  Ftthlen  n.  Wofien.  Nichols :  The  Origin  of  Pleasure  andndn.  Paulhan : 
Les  Ph^nomtoes  affectif s.  etc.  Jnngmann :  Das  Gemttth,  etc.  Nitsohe :  Versuch  elner 
einheitliohen  Lehre  von  d.  GefOhlen  (especiallv  compact  and  sujKestiTe).  Steinitcer : 
GemOthsbewegnngen.  Letonmean :  Phyudogie  des  Passiona.  T^tnft«« :  Dis  Haapt- 
gesetie  d.  menaohl.  GefOhlslebsns.] 

>  Tba  Hnaian  Mfaid,  U.,  p.  Mf. 
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OONATION  AND  MOVEMENT 

There  is  obyious  need  of  a  word  wliich  shall  stand  for  that 
third  aspect  of,  or  &ctor  in,  all  psychic  facts  which  is  neither 
sensation  or  ideation  with  ^eir  objective  reference,  nor  feeling 
regarded  as  passive  condition  of  being.  This  need  is  not  satis- 
factorily met  by  the  word  ''Will."  For,  first,  this  term  is  snr- 
ronnded  by  ethical  and  theological  prejudices  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  free  it;  accordingly  it  is  ill  adapted  to  designate 
such  a  primitive  psychical  phenomenon.  But,  second,  in  reality 
the  will  is  a  development  conditioned  upon  a  course  of  varied 
experiences.  For  these  reasons  we  have  already  chosen  the 
word  **  conation,*'  to  correlate  with  sensation  and  feeling,  in  the 
most  fundamental  use  of  the  latter  terms. 

Here  again  that  must  be  said  of  conation,  as  such,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  true  of  sensation  and  feeling.  Conation,  con- 
sidered  as  simply  this  and  nothing  more  (without  reference  to 
the  guidance  of  discriminative  consciousness  for  the  reception 
or  rejection  of  some  objective  element  and  without  motif  from 
the  spur  of  feeling  (or  coloring  from  its  tone)  is  an  abstraction 
of  psychological  science.  Consciousness  gives  no  experience  of 
simple  unmixed  conation.  Closely  connected  with  this  similarity 
of  the  three  fundamental  forms  of  all  psychic  life,  an  important 
contrast  emerges  to  view  when  we  compare  conation  with  sensa- 
tion and  feeling.  We  have  been  led  to  distinguish  kinds  of 
sensation  and  feeling;  but  psychic  facts,  so  long  as  they  are 
considered  simply  in  their  conative  aspect,  have  only  one  kind. 
The  most  radical  distinction  which  can  be  made  among  dif- 
ferent primary  conations  applies  rather  to  the  connected  phe- 
nomena of  presentation  and  feeling  than  to  the  conations  them- 
selves. The  differences  belong  only  to  the  occasions  on  which, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which,  the  different  conafive  phe- 
nomena manifest  themselves.  As  suc\  there  is  only  one  sort  of 
conation. 

The  psychology  of  conation,  considered  as  a  primitive  proc- 
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ess  in  mental  life,  is,  therefore,  of  necessity,  very  meagre.  Here 
science  can  do  little  more  than  to  notice  the  nnlTersal  psychic 
fact,  conjecture  its  physiological  conditions,  and  point  out  its 
place  and  connections  in  the  scheme  of  fundamental  motor  ac- 
tivities. It  is  only  when  intelligent  grasp  and  affective  appre- 
ciation of  ideal  aims  (in  the  most  general  meaning  of  the  word 
''ideal")  have  developed,  that  psychology  can  return  to  the 
conative  aspect  of  all  psychic  facts  and  establish  a  doctrine  of 
the  development  of  will  and  character. 

None  the  less  is  it  true,  however,  that  the  presence  of  the 
aspect,  or  factor,  of  "conation"  must  be  recognized  in  all 
psychic  facts,  and  in  all  development  of  psychic  faculty.  To  be 
the  subject  of  any  psychosis  is  always — ^to  speak  roughly — ^to  be 
doing  something.  Every  sensation  and  idea,  every  phase  of 
changeful  feeling  may  be  said  (with  no  immeaning  figure  of 
speech)  to  furnish  the  soul  with  a  challenge  to  arouse  itself  and 
**  act  out  its  own  nature,"  "  or  express  its  will."  .  Nay,  more :  so 
far  as  we  can  obtain  evidence  concerning  the  very  beginnings 
of  mental  life,  coetaneous  with  the  first  having  of  sensations  and 
the  most  primitive  experience  of  being  affected  with  pleasurable 
or  painful  feeling,  spontaneity  of  active  consciousness,  psychical 
doing  and  striving,  may  be  discerned.  Speaking  broadly  and 
using  terms  whose  meaning  and  justification  will  be  considered 
later  on,  we  may  say :  We  never  know  nor  feel,  that  we  do  not 
also  will.  Conation  (or  volition)  enters  into  all  perception, 
memory,  imagination,  thought.  No  state  of  suffering  or  happi- 
ness is  so  passive  or  so  "overwhelming  "  that  it  is  not,  by  the 
conative  activity  which  accompanies  all  conscious  life,  accepted 
or  striven  against,  and  thus  modified  by  that  spontaneity  of 
action  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  this  life. 

Conation  is  uniformly  connected  with  two  most  important 
classes  of  effects :  These  are  (1)  the  movements  of  the  bodily 
members ;  and  (2)  the  determination  of  the  direction  and  amount 
of  attention — ^the  fixation  and  distribution  of  psychic  energy  in 
the  so-called  field  of  consciousness.  To  test  these  statements,  let 
one  ask  one's  self  this  question :  Besides  "  having "  a  great  va- 
riety of  sensations  and  ideas,  and  "  being  affected  "  with  manifold 
changing  feeling— TTAo^  can  I  do  f  The  naive  answer  to  this 
question  will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  into  claims  corresponding 
to  such  statements  as  follows :  "  I  can  make  certain  bodily  move- 
ments as  I  wiU;'^  and,  "I  can  attend,  within  certain  limits, 
to  wJiat  I  vnll.*'  Scientific  psychology  refines,  explains,  and 
circumscribes  these  statements  by  analyzing  the  psychic  facts 
to  which  they  appeal,  and  by  specifying  the  organic  conditions 
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on  the  basis  of  which  these  facts  occur ;  but  the  import  of  the 
statements  remains  essentially  unchanged  under  all  scientific 
examination. 

Bodily  movement  and  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  atten- 
tion, however,  are  themselves  most  closely  interrelated  and  mu- 
tually dependent.  This  important  truth  is  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nized in  any  merely  popidar  estimate.  Indeed,  if  we  include,  on 
the  motor  side,  all  so-called  "  automatic  "  excitation  of  the  cere- 
bral motor  elements,  and  all  inchoate  movements  and  tendencies 
to  movement,  or  conditions  of  "  tension  "  and  "  strain  "  in  the 
external  motor  apparatus,  it  may  be  claimed  that  attention  and 
movement  are  probably  always  correlated.  It  has  already  been 
found  that  acts  of  primary  attention  are  strictly  correlated  with 
irritation  of  the  sfadated  muscle-fiber ;  and  hence  the  claim  of 
some  writers,  already  referred  to:  Attention  "acts  only  upon 
muscles  and  through  muscles  "  (see  p.  67 1).  Let  but  attention  be 
directed  toward  any  sensation  or  sensuous  object,  and  at  once 
the  organ  through  which  the  object  of  sense  is  presented,  or  the 
area  of  the  organ  which  receives  the  sensory  stimulation,  is 
thrown  into  a  changed  motor  condition.  Probably  also  mental 
images  cannot  be  attended  to  without  the  realization  of  changes 
both  in  the  correlated  cerebral  centers  and  in  the  corresponding 
external  organs.  Again,  the  direction  of  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  motor  apparatus,  or  even  to  the  mental  image 
representative  of  any  particular  movement  as  possible  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  any  part,  immediately  tends  to  realize  itself  in  corre- 
sponding actual  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  all  forms  of  or- 
ganic movement,  whether  of  the  bodily  members  as  masses  or  in 
the  form  of  molecular  changes  in  the  so-called  motor  areas  of  the 
cerebrum,  tend  to  excite  and  to  fix  attention. 

Moreover,  all  primary  attention,  regarded  as  spontaneous 
psychic  activity,  however  occasioned  or  influenced,  may  be  said 
to  have  its  conative  side.  Indeed,  thus  regarded,  attention  is 
preeminently  conative — an  elementary,  and  yet  true  "act  of 
will.**  In  other  words,  attention  regarded  as  active  conacioumesa 
implies  conation  ;  and  inasmuch  as  primary  attention  belongs  to 
toeryfidd  of  consciousness^  and  attention  is  a  most  general  form  of 
all  mental  life,  eonation^  as  the  activity  of  attention,  belongs  to  every 
psychosis.  To  this  conative  aspect  of  all  mental  life  corresponds 
all  centrally  originated  and  centrally  modified  or  directed  move- 
ment of  the  bodily  organs.  Thus  the  early  development  of  will 
is  primarily  conditioned  upon  the  increasingly  complicated  and 
purposeful  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention  with  its  corre- 
lated movement  of  the  bodily  organs. 
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2 1.  The  emplojment  of  the  word  **  conation  "  as  the  correlate  of  sensa- 
tion and  feeling  in  the  triple  division  of  elementaiy  psjchio  functions  is  not 
without  objections.  Like  eyery  other  term  it  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
or,  if  clearly  understood,  it  may  be  misapplied  or  its  appropriateness  alto- 
gether denied.  We  choose  to  accept  it  and  limit  its  use  on  account  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  The  psychological  distinction  between  intelligent 
and  so-called  blind  "  appetencies  "  or  pqrchic  forthputtings  {6pi(9K)  is  as  old 
as  Aristotle.  The  recognition  of  *'exertiTe  or  oonative  powers,"  as  corre- 
sponding to  fundamental  distinctions  that  pertain  to  all  pqrohic  facts,  we 
haye  already  seen  was  promulgated  by  Kant.  The  English  ethical  writer, 
Cudworth,  in  "  A  Treatise  on  Free  "Will,"  speaks  of  the  *'  hegemonic  of  the 
soul  ^  as  acquiring  more  and  more  power  oyer  the  feelings  by  *'  conatiyes 
and  endeayors."  Hamilton,'  after  discussing  and  rejecting  yarious  other 
terms,  adopts  the  word  "  conation "  as  coyering  both  desires  and  yolitions. 
The  use  of  the  term  here  adopted  is  both  more  wide  and  general  in  one  di- 
rection, and  more  restricted  in  other  directions,  than  either  of  the  foregoing 
uses.  "  Desires  "  are  complex  psychical  phenomena,  implying  at  least  an 
obscure  presentation  of  something  desirable  to  be  had,  and  especially  the 
arousement  of  feeling  in  one  direction  and  in  an  "  influential "  way.  Desires 
are  therefore  more  jyredominatingly  presentatiye  and  affectiye  than  are 
merdy  oonatiye  phenomena.  And  although  we  undoubtedly  designate  by 
"yolitions"  (as  distingpdshed  from  mere  "wishes"  or  "desires"),  those 
psychoses  in  which  the  oonatiye  element  is  predominant^  unless  we  exclude 
from  this  term  its  implication  of  the  conception  and  selection  of  an  end,  it 
is  wider  in  some  directions  and  narrower  in  others  than  the  term  conation. 

The  term  "  actiye  consciousness  "  has  been  suggested  as  the  equiyalent 
of  conation  considered  as  the  third  of  the  three  fundamental  and  co5rdinate 
modes  of  mental  life.  Thus  Sully*  says :  "  The  most  obyious  common 
characteristic  in  this  yariety  of  actions  or  conatiye  processes  is,  as  already 
suggested,  that  peculiar  element  which  is  best  marked  off  as  actiye  conscious- 
ness." This  phrase,  indeed,  suggests  a  most  important  truth  respecting  the 
conatiye  aspect  of  all  mental  life.  This  truth  is  that  of  the  fundamental, 
irreducible,  and  indefinable  fact  of  conscious  psychic  actiyity  itself.  The 
phrase  seems,  howeyer,  to  introduce  a  distinction  between  actions  and 
motor  actiyity  which  is  somewhat  confusing  and  difficult  to  keep  in  mind. 
Eyen  the  most  passiye  form  of  suffering  which  I  "  undergo  "  is  an  action,  a 
mode  of  the  behayior  of  the  psychical  subject  of  states.  But  besides  its 
passive  aspect^ts  being  a  state  which  I  undergo — the  conatiye  aspect  of  all 
suffering  is  emphasized  when  I  consider  that  it  is  /  which  undergo  this 
suffering— by  •*  bracing  up  "  against  it,  or  resisting  it,  or  by  patiently  or 
impatiently  enduring  it,  or  by  striving  to  free  myself  from  it,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  body  from  the  jiainful  irritation  or  distracting  attention  from  the 
pain.  As  Hdffding  has  said :  "  We  speak  of  yolition  wheneyer  we  are 
conscious  of  activity,  and  are  not  merely  receptive.  But  ....  we 
neyer  are  purely  receptive." 

Another  writer '  has  proposed  an  analysis  of  "  motor  consciousness  "  as 
the  starting  point  for  the  discussion  of  Will.    But,  strictly  speaking,  motor 

1  LeetorM  on  Metephyaics,  p.  1ST  f.  *  The  Hunan  Mind,  n.,  p.  178. 

s  Baldwin :  FeeUng  and  WUl,  p.  880 1 
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oonadonsness  is  tinged  throngh  and  throngh  with  sensations  of  motion  and 
bodily  fedings  ;  it  is  by  no  means  pnie  conative  oonsoionsness,  although  it 
properly  implies  a  dominant  element  of  such  consciousness.  The  word 
«  impulse  "  (7H«6)  might  be  substituted  for  conation  (it  would  be  pref- 
erable as  the  less  technical  word),  were  it  not  needed  to  designate  certain 
more  complex  mental  states,  akin  to  desire,  which  emphasize  other  factors 
than  the  strictly  conative. 

2  2.  The  i»ychological  equivalent  of  the  term  "  conation  *'  can  only  be  reo- 
ognized ;  it  cannot  be  defined  or  reduced  to  anything  simpler  by  no  matter 
how  subtle  and  searching  analysis.  Beflective  consciousness  can  be  best  as- 
sisted to  the  act  of  recc^^tion  by  describing  what  is  not  meant  by  conation, 
as  we  have  chosen  to  employ  this  term.  Therefore,  first,  no  unconscious 
process  of  bodily  or  mental  life  is  here  designated.  We  must  be  warned, 
then,  against  both  the  metaphysical  and  the  biological  or  physiological  use 
of  the  terms  *' conation,"  "impulse,"  "yolition,"  "will."  Concerning  the 
question  whether  Will  is  indeed  the  ground  of  the  world,  its  real  being 
(so  Schopenhauer),  or  the  core  of  human  personality  (as  '*  the  heart  of 
the  heart" — so  the  theologian  MQUer),  scientific  psychology  does  not  in- 
quire. Neither  does  it,  so  long  as  it  ayoids  metaphysical  implications,  ask 
whether  a  pcfychical  principle,  like  the  faculty  of  willing,  can  stand  in  re- 
lations of  a  vera  causa  to  physiological  processes  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere. 
It  simply  finds  conative  consciousness  giyen  as  an  undoubted  factor  in 
determining  the  amount  and  direction  of  attention,  the  control  of  the  mental 
train,  and  of  the  movements  of  the  bodily  organism.  As  psychological  sci- 
ence our  investigation  accepts  this  ordering  of  phenomena ;  it  is  no  less 
fundamental  and  conclusive  than  are  those  data  upon  which  physics  strives 
to  establish  the  principles  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  energy. 
Moreover,  all  the  information  which  cerebral  physiology  can  furnish  regard- 
ing the  processes  that  accompany  or — if  one  please — underlie  conation,  voli- 
tion, striving,  etc.,  consists  only  of  conjeotm-al  preconditions  for  this  pri- 
mary and  indubitable  psychological  fact.  [We  turn  aside  barely  an  instant 
to  affirm  that  the  more  acute  and  prolonged  metaphysical  analysis  becomes 
the  more  clear  is  the  conviction  that  the  most  highly  developed  notions  of 
"Reality, "  "Cause,"  and  "Energy"  (" conserved "  and  "correlated"), with- 
in the  physical  realm,  are  themselves  dependent  upon  this  very  datum  of 
conation,  or  active  consciousness,  belonging  primarily  to  man's  mental  life. 
These  notions  cannot  consistently,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  so-called  physi- 
cal science  deny  the  existence  and  validity  of  the  psychological  fact  on  which 
they  all  repose.] 

But,  second  (and  positively),  by  conation  we  do  mean  to  designate  a 
primary  and  indubitable  datum  of  consciousness.  To  repeat  the  truth 
which  came  before  us  while  studying  the  nature  of  attention : — All  psychic 
life  manifests  itself  to  the  stibject  of  that  life  as  being,  in  one  of  its  fundamental 
aspects,  its  own  spontaneous  activity.  All  complex  psychic  facts  are  fully 
described  only  when  we  add  to  the  phrases— I  have  such  sensations,  and  rec- 
ognize such  objects,  and  feel  affected  so  and  so — ^this  other  equally  perti- 
nent and  necessary  declaration :  /  now  act  in  this  or  that  way.  Prior  to  the 
debate  which  Materiftlism  and  Determinism  excite,  and  equally  indisputable 
in  whichever  way  this  debate  may  be  decided,  is  our  immediate  recognition 
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of  this  datnui  of  self-aotiyity.  OonsoioiiB  activity,  as  tinged  bj  the  feelizig 
of  being  reaiated,  is  called  '*  Btriying."  Oonative  conacionaneaa  is,  therefore, 
at  the  same  time  spontaneity  of  activity,  and  consciousness  of  activity.  This 
is  equally  tme  whether  th^  striving,  as  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
practical  ends  aimed  at,  be  snccessfnl  or  not  "Hold  still!"  the  mother 
says  to  the  child,  or  the  surgeon  to  the  patient  writhing  under  pain.  <*  I  am 
trying  to,"  is  the  reply ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  phrase  appended  be 
— "  but  I  cannot,"  or  "  and  I  will." 

{3.  Like  all  other  fundamental  forms  of  psychical  life,  conation  dif- 
fers in  the  degree  of  its  manifestation  within  wide  ranges  of  magnitude,  and 
in  dependence  upon  constitution,  temperament,  mood,  habit,  culture,  etc. 
It  is  partly  this  variation  to  which  we  refer  when  we  speAk  of  men  of  '*  weak 
wills"  and  "strong  wills,"  "steady  purposes"  and  "fickleness  of  pur- 
pose," eta  It  iB  the  amount  and  persisteni^  or  changeableness  in  time 
of  conation  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  different  "  kinds  "  of  will  so  called 
— in  so  far  as  dassiflcation  has  to  do  at  all  with  the  conative  aspect  of  con- 
sciousness itself.  Otherwise  the  development  of  will  and  the  formation  of 
character  depends  upon  the  knowledge  attained  as  to  different  ends,  and  as 
to  the  means  of  reaching  them,  and  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  feeling 
aroused  by  contemplation  of  these  ends.  While  here,  as  in  every  domain  of 
mental  life,  the  great  principle  of  habit  takes  an  unceasing  and  conspicuous 
part. 

The  Physiological  Conditions  of  Conation,  so  far  as  science 
can  disentangle  them,  seem  to  lie  in  that  "  automatic  "  moleoular 
activity  which  belongs  to  every  living  cell,  but  peculiarly  to  the 
central  nervous  masses.  The  sentence  which  we  have  already 
quoted  from  phjrsiology  concerning  the  amoeba— it  "  has  a  will 
of  its  own" — indicates  that  certain  molecular  changes  in  the 
lowest  living  forms  appear  to  have  an  altogether  mysterious 
internal  origin.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  make  sure  that  any  par- 
ticular form  of  internal  commotion  does  not  arise  through  irri- 
tation of  the  surface  by  stimuli  belonging  to  the  environment. 
To  prove  a  negative  here  is  always  difficult.  Some  writers  on 
physiology  strive  to  explain  all  the  movements,  not  only  of  the 
simpler  amoeboid  bodies  but  even  of  the  most  complex  organ- 
isms, as  falling  somehow  under  the  term  '*  reflex."  But  he  who 
has  watched  even  an  amoeba  under  the  microscope,  and  noted  the 
unexpected,  inexplicable,  '^  self -originated  "  character  of  much 
of  its  motor  activity,  will  probably  be  gravely  dissatisfied  with 
such  easy-going  explanations.  The  more  careful  and  unprej- 
udiced our  study  of  the  behavior  of  micro-organisms  becomes 
the  more  difficult  do  we  find  it  to  bring  all  the  phenomena  of 
their  movements  under  terms  of  a  molecular  mechanism  that  is 
excited  to  re-act  solely  by  the  application  of  stimuli  to  its  pe- 
riphery. As  the  student  of  physiology  rises  higher  in  the  scale 
of  life,  he  finds  the  number  and  complication  of  the  phenomena 
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that  baffle  explanation  by  way  of  merely  reflex-motor  hypoth- 
eses greatly  increased. 

According  to  a  general  biological  law,  the  constitution  and 
fonctions  of  the  higher  nervons  centers  become  more  important 
and  determinative  for  the  whole  realm  of  bodily  and  of  psychic 
life,  as  we  ascend  the  animal  series.  At  the  head  of  this  series 
stands  man.  The  supreme  nervous  centers  of  man  are  at  the 
same  time  most  intricately  organized  as  physical  structures,  and 
also,  relatively,  most  influential  for  the  control  of  all  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  development  of  the  animal.  Accordingly,  the 
"automatic"  (or  centrally  originated)  functions  of  the  human 
brain  are  far  more  comprehensive  and  controlling  than  are  the 
automatic  activities  of  any  other  nervous  mechanism.  In  other 
words,  what  the  irain  of  a  human  being  is,  and  what  it  does  of 
itself — so  to  speak — ^has  far  more  influence  in  determining  the 
character  and  the  development  of  the  entire  life  of  the  individual, 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  animal. 

It  is  not  with  perfect  certainty  but  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  that  we  are  able  to  say:  "atUomatic**  (or  centraUy 
originated)  nervous  activity  is  the  peculiar  physical  correlate  of  active 
consciousness^  of  the  conative  element  in  all  psychic  life.  The  en- 
larged amount  of  this  form  of  neural  activity  in  man's  brain  cor- 
responds, on  the  physical  side,  to  his  superior  intelligent  control 
over  his  own  bodily  and  mental  evolution.  The  "  automatically  " 
acting  brain  and  the  "  autonomous  "  (or  self-active  and  controll- 
ing) mind  may  be  said  to  be  correlated.  How,  exactly,  we  shall 
express  the  terms  of  this  correlation — whether  as  reciprocal 
cause  and  effect,  or  as  two  ''aspects"  of  one  entity,  metaphysics 
must  inquire,  and  determine,  if  it  can.  But  scientific  psychology 
simply  recognizes  the  nervous  "automatism  *'  of  the  brain  as  ap- 
parently the  indispensable  physical  condition  of  that  conative 
element  which  consciousness  recognizes  as  present  in  all  psychic 
facts.  On  the  one  hand,  scientific  physiology  vaguely  accounts 
for  this  automatism  by  speaking  of  the  constitution  and  vital 
functions  of  the  brain,  the  changing  character  of  the  blood 
supply,  the  influence  (perchance)  of  mind  over  body,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  scientific  psychology  recognizes  the  presence  of 
conation  as  an  unexplained  psychic  fact — itself  needed  to  ex- 
plain the  possibility  and  the  character  of  all  truly  human 
psychical  development. 

{4  By  "reflex"  ohanges  physiology  nndentands  those  which  are 
brought  abont  in  the  striated  mnsoles,  vaso-motor  apparatus,  etc.,  by  ap- 
plying stimuli  to  the  periphery,  and  having  the  nerve-oommotions  thus  in- 
duced pass,  by  the  afferent  nerve-txaots,  to  the  central  organs ;  whence  they 
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aze  then  "  reflected "  backward  by  efferent  nerre-tracta,  to  the  periphery 
again.  Bnt,  espedallj  in  the  case  of  the  more  highly  orguiized  animalB,  this 
so-called  **  reflection "  always  depends  for  its  character  npon  the  stmotnre 
and  condition  of  the  central  organs  themaelTes.  However,  in  a  large  class 
of  snch  changes  the  reflex  process  takes  place  with  the  regularity  of  a  ma- 
chine ;  its  kind  and  amonnt  are  determined  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  the 
stimnlation,  by  the  place  of  the  application,  eta  On  the  contrazy,  by  "au- 
tomatic" changes  are  meant  those  induced  by  nerve-commotions,  which 
originate  in  the  central  organs  themselves,  and  tiien  pass  down  the  efferent 
nerve-tracts.  The  excitement  of  the  central  organs  may  be  oonjecturaUy  as- 
cribed to  any  one  of  several  causes ;  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify 
our  speaking  of  it  as  *'  automatic,"  is  that  the  kind  and  quantity  of  nerve- 
commotion  started  should  be  determined  by  conditions  lying  within  the 
central  organs. 

In  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  including  man,  the  spinal  cord  is  the  type 
of  complicated  reflexes.  This  fact  may  be  determined  experimentally  by 
severing  the  cord  from  the  brain  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  and  then 
observing  what  functions  this  disconnected  cord  can  perform.  Especially  in 
man*s  case,  is  it  found  that  the  control  of  the  cord,  and  of  the  functions  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  brain,  depends  upon  the  higher  cerebral  centers. 
Within  these  centers  the  automatic  activities  arise  which  so  largely  de- 
termine what  shall  be  done  by  the  lower  and  inferior  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  so  by  the  entire  body. 

But,  further,  modem  experimental  physiology  has  discovered  that  certain 
particular  areas  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  related  in  a  special  way  to 
the  particular  classes  of  sensations,  and  to  the  complicated  and  purposeful 
movements  of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  it  has  shown  that  definite  and 
intelligent  conation  requires  the  integrity  of  these  areas.  It  has,  however, 
discovered  no  one  area,  or  center,  which  sustains  a  special  and  imique  rela- 
tion to  all  conation,  as  such.  We  seem  warranted,  then,  in  saying  that  theie 
is  no  special  organ  of  will ;  but  that  tohenever  conation  exists  in  consciousness 
then,  at  the  particuiar  cerebral  area  corresponding  to  the  d^iie  characters  (/ the 
conation  (the  movement  of  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  or  the  focusing  of 
attention  in  a  given  direction,  etc.),  '*  atOomatic^  nervous  action  is  taking 
place, 

I  5.  Regarded  objectively— that  is,  as  mere  movement  without  any  psychi- 
cal antecedent  or  equivalent — these  "automatic*'  (or  centrally  originated) 
changes  of  the  bodily  members  are  only  analogous  to  so-called  acts  of  wilL 
They  require  time  for  the  elaboration  (analogue  of  "  decision ")  of  the  proc- 
ess which  results  in  movement ;  the  nature  of  the  movement,  and  even  the 
question  whether  there  will  be  movement  at  all  (analogue  of  "  choice  **),  is 
always  relatively  uncertain.  For  example,  it  can  be  predicted  how,  and  how 
much,  the  decapitated  "  frog-preparation  "  will  move  the  limbs  under  differ- 
ent stimulations  of  acid  or  of  the  electrical  current.'  Leave  to  the  frog  its 
medulla  oblongata  and  optic  lobes,  and  it  will  croak,  when  stroked,  with  the 
regularity  of  a  music-box ;  it  will  also  periorm,  in  the  most  orthodox  fashion, 
many  remarkable  feats  of  co-ordinating  the  muscles.    But  one  can  never  tell 

1  For  a  statement  and  dlBcoBaion  of  the  laws  of  inch  "reHezaB."  see  the  aothor's 
FhjBlokvical  PsycholQKj,  Fart  L,  chapter  It. 
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whether  the  full-brained  frog  will  leap  or  croak  in  response  to  atimnlation ; 
«nd  if  it  leaps  at  all,  one  is  in  even  more  donbt  as  to  the  direction  and 
amount  of  its  movement.  If  the  legs  of  the  normal  animal  be  dipped  in 
dilute  acid,  the  brain  and  the  cord  will  be  longer  (more  "  deliberate  ")  about 
removing  them  than  will  the  cord  alone.  Thus  also  the  pigeon,  whose  cere- 
bial  hemispheres  have  been  removed,  differs  from  the  normal  bird  no  less  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  "  spontaneity  **  which  its  movements  show  than  in 
respect  to  deficient  sensations  and  intelligence.  In  g^eral,  one  can  predict 
far  better  what  molecular  nervous  mechanisms  that  are  largely  or  purely  re- 
flex, that  have  no  ''will"  or  ''pleasure,"  will  do ;  but  when,  or  how,  the  su- 
perior central  organs  will  act  automatically,  will  will,  or  vnllple€ue  to  do — 
this  is  quite  another  matter. 

For  although  the  language  just  employed  is  figurative  and  the  facts 
described  are,  perhaps,  not  psychological  phenomena  at  all,  it  correctly 
-expresses  our  statements  concerning  the  real,  but  as  yet  quite  inexplicable, ' 
physiological  basis  of  conation. 

The  folly  developed  Psychological  Expression  for  Conation  is, 
then,  as  follows :  I  act  and  I  know  that  I  act — ^this  as  truly  as  I 
see,  or  hear,  or  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  and  know  that  I  have  the 
sensation,  or  am  subject  to  the  pleasure  or  pain.  'Eot  psychol- 
ogy^ active  consciousness,  is  identical  with  consciousness  of 
activity.  Hence  the  motto :  "  In  Willing  we  work,  but  Wishes 
play  with  us."  Indeed,  if  any  statement,  based  upon  purely  psy- 
chological grounds  and  having  to  do  with  the  description  and 
explanation  of  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  can  be  depended 
upon,  it  is  that  which  affirms  the  continual  presence  of  conation 
as  consciousness  of  activity.  Indeed,  here  we  reach  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  psychic  phenomena.  Whatever  the  sensation 
may  fe,  arrumg  the  great  variety  of  aU  possible  senscUions,  and 
whether  the  dominant  tone  of  the  infantile  consciousness  be  for  the 
m/nnent  pleasurable  orpairiful,  cofiscious  striving  enters  into  all  the 
most  primary  psychical  states. 

Now,  since  "  automatism  "  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  physio- 
logical condition  of  this  spontaneity  of  psychical  activity,  it  is 
sometimes  proposed  to  consider  conation,  or  active  consciousness, 
as  the  consciousness  of  the  automatic  (or  centrally  initiated) 
nervous  processes  of  the  brain.  But  furthermore,  these  processes 
result  in  the  "innervation"  of  the  organs  of  sense  in  connection 
with  the  fixation  of  attention,  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  that, 
by  contraction  and  relaxation,  carry  the  limbs  through  space. 
Centrally  originated  processes,  which  flow  down  the  outgoing 
nerve-tracts  and  "  innervate  "  (and  so  induce  motion  in)  the  pe- 
ripheral parts,  are  called  "motor"  processes;  and  the  cerebral 
areas  where  these  motor  processes  are  set  up  are  also  called 
"  motor."    Hence  the  much  debated  question  whether  the  con- 
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scionsness  of  aotiyity  is  a  oonsciousness  of  '*  motor  "  processes 
of  "  innervation  "  in  the  centers  of  the  brain. 

Our  position  toward  this  much  debated  question  requires 
mention  of  the  following  three  points :  (1)  To  speak  as  though 
any  form  of  mental  life  were  a  "oonsciousness  of"  a  nervous, 
process,  whether  centrally  or  peripherally  originated,  is  to  use  a 
misleading  figure  of  speech.  It  can  scarcely  be  too  often  re- 
peated :  the  nervous  processes  are  regarded  by  psychology  only 
as  the  physical  preconditions  of  those  facts  with  which  it  properly 
deals ;  the  latter  are  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such.  The 
question,  therefore,  requires  to  be  restated,  as  follows :  Does 
the  character  of  consciousness  depend  at  all  upon  the  automatic 
cerebral  processes  ?  and,  if  we  answer  this  question  affirmatively 
— ^Is  not  conation,  or  the  consciousness  of  activity  (the  "doing" 
aspect  of  all  psychoses)  chiefly  correlated  with  these  peculiar 
processes  ?  Now,  both  these  questions  may,  with  good  show  of 
reasons,  be  answered  affirmatively.  (2)  The  "feeling  at  effort," 
or  the  consciousness  of  exerting  ourselves  in  the  "  accomplish- 
ment of  something,"  as  this  feeling  exists  in  all  our  developed 
mental  life,  is  exceedingly  complex.  It  doubtless  contains  a 
large  admixture  from  peripheral  sources.  The  sensations  of  ten- 
sion,  strain,  and  motion,  which  blend  with  all  our  active  con- 
sciousness,  give  to  it  an  emotional  character.  They  make  our 
movements,  and  our  attempts  at  movement,  interesting;  because 
they  are  tinged  with  pleasure-pains  of  various  kinds.  Their  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  will,  of  conduct,  and  of  character, 
is  very  great,  and  will  be  considered  later  on.  But  (3)  our  entire 
active  consciousness,  our  awareness  that  we  are  doing  something, 
is  not  wholly  a  compound  of  sensations  originating  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  external  organs.  In  other  words,  in  all  motor  con- 
ecumanesa  there  is  a  conscious  conative  element  which  is  the  correlaie 
of  the  atUomatic  motor  nervous  processes  thai  innervate  the  organs  qf 
sense  and  of  motion. 

Closely  connected  with  the  position  just  taken  is  another  of 
equal  psychological  importance.  In  the  momentary  flow  of  con* 
sciousness,  and  in  the  larger  history  of  psychical  development^ 
conation  is  indissolubly  linked  with  motor  changes.  All  my  ex- 
perience, so  long  as  I  consider  it  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view,  affirms  :—IwiU  ;  and  innervation  of  the  organs  of  sense 
or  of  motion  follows,  because  I  will.  Or — ^to  state  the  case  as  ia 
fitting  at  the  present  stage  of  our  discussion — active  consciousness, 
with  its  dominant  of  conation^  is  regularly  followed  hy  modijications 
of  sensation  and  feeling  ;  and  upon  the  basis  of  such  constantly 
recurring  experience  all  the  intelligent  development  of  mental 
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life  is  based.  Cloiiatioii»  as  distingrnished  from  sensation  and 
feeling,  is  then  a  determining  factor  whioli  must  constantly  be 
leckoned  with  in  the  description  and  explanation  of  psychic  phe- 
nomena. [This  position  is  forever  true  in  scientific  psychology, 
whatever  the  metaphysics  of  physics  and  physiology,  on  the  one 
liandy  or  of  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  may  theoretically  con- 
clude as  to  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  the  word  ''cause** 
when  applied  to  relations  between  body  and  mind.] 

Conation  as  a  determining  factor,  whether  with  reference  to 
the  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention  or  to  the  movement 
of  the  larger  masses  of  the  body,  operates  in  two  directions.  It 
determines  positively  or  it  determines  negatively.  It  controls 
both  by  incitement  and  by  inhibition.  Thus,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  purposeful  volition,  and  in  the  choice  of  ideal  ends,  it 
comes  about  that  I  will  either  to  attend  or  not  to  attend,  either 
to  move  or  not  to  move.  I,  moreover,  consciously  select,  as  it 
were,  and  innervate  the  different  organs  of  sense  and  groups  of 
muscles  connected  with  the  various  movable  members  of  the 
body.  As  the  different  mental  images,  ideas,  and  conceptions 
free  themselves  more  and  more  from  their  more  obvious  sensu- 
ous bases,  and  the  eesthetical  and  ethical  feelingns  develop,  I  may 
also  subject  the  entire  mental  train  and  bodily  conduct  to  remote 
and  deliberately  chosen  ends. 

26.  It  is  doubtful  whether  theie  are  an j  ezperimental  means  of  deciding 
beyond  question  how  far  onr  so-oalled  "feeling  of  effort "  is  determined  by 
centrallj  initiated  and  outgoing  motor  processes.  The  negative  answer  to 
the  question  is  given  by  writers  like  Ferrier,  James,  Munsterberg,  G.  E. 
ICQller,  and  others ;  the  affirmative  is  maintained  by  Bain,  Wnndt,  Beannis, 
Preyer,  and  many  more.'  We  have  already  ranged  ourselves  with  the  latter 
anthorities.  Following  are,  in  part,  the  proofs  of  this  view :  (1)  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  consciousness  to  the  highest  point  of  mental  development 
lAopvrefy  "  reflex  "  and  no  purefy  "  automatic  **  nervous  processes  take  place 
in  the  brain.  These  two — itf.,  the  processes  peripherally  excited  and  des- 
tined to  retom  upon  the  external  organs  after  having  passed  through  the 
central  organs,  and  the  processes  set  up  in  the  latter  organs  themselves  as 
the  result  of  intra-organic  stimulation — are  ceaselessly  conjoined.  Experi- 
ment can  never  disentangle  them.    No  brain  ever  reacts  on  sensory  im- 

1  Thla  inqviiy  hM  been  conducted  with  an  energy  and  winnth  somewtuit  proportionate  to  its 
Importance.  It  will  be  seen,  on  a  Utile  reflection,  bow  reaUy  great  tbJa  importance  ia  tor  tboee  who 
liold  to  the  Btricteit  interpretation  of  the  theory  of  correlate  proceseeetn  brain  and  mind.  The  af- 
ilrmati've  anawer  seema  to  aneh  to  contradict  the  attempt  of  thoee  who  gi^e  the  negatiye  answer, 
▼is.,  the  attempt  to  rednce  everything  in  the  psychical  life  to  a  sensnons  and,  as  it  were,  passlTe 
basia.  The  worka  just  referred  to  are  chieily  the  foUowing :  7errler :  The  Fnnctions  of  the  Brain 
tlst  ed.),  chap.  Ix.  James :  Feeling  of  Effort.  Mtknsterberg :  Die  WiUenshandlnng.  pp.  M  and  6T  a, 
MflHer :  Pfl&ger's  Archir,  sir.  (1B80).  p.  801  Bain :  The  Senses  snd  the  Intenect.  p.  09  f.,  and  The 
Smotions  and  the  Will.  p.  MB  f .  Wondt :  Fhysiolog.  Psychologie.  IL,  p.  468.  Beannis  :  Les  8en- 
•siSoDB  intemea.  chap.  xi.    Fnyer :  Mind  of  fheChild,  I.,  p.  Ml  t    Baatian :  Bev.  PhOosoph.,  ises. 
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pulses  irrespectiye  of  its  own  vital  constitation  and  intnotgamc  oonditioiu 
This  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  all  reflexes  which  pass  thiongh  the 
brain  involve  antomatic  elements.  The  latter,  the  self -originated  elements, 
are  the  more  important  the  more  complex  the  brain  is  and  the  more 
highly  developed  it  becomes.  (2)  Antomatic  activities,  having  a  varied 
motor  outcome,  undoubtedly  take  place  in  the  central  organs,  especially  of 
all  the  more  highly  organised  animals  In  proof.  Bain  has  emphadzed 
(pertinently,  if  unduly)  the  vast  amount  of  random  activity,  the  ceaseless 
moving  of  limbs — kicking,  striking  out,  contortion^  squirming,  etc-~of  the 
newly  bom  child.  We  cannot,  indeed,  separate  these  movements  from  the 
excitations  of  sense  which  are  storming  evezy  area  of  its  body.  But  Preyer 
points  out  that  even  the  embiyonic  child  frequently  moves  under  cironm- 
stances  such  as  that  no  x>06sible  sensory  impulses  would  seem  to  account  for 
it.  Other  important  biological  facts  do  not  accord  with  the  theoiy  which 
holds  that  all  movement  originates  in  sensoiy  impulses. 

(3)  The  attempt  strictly  to  mark  off  from  one  another  the  sensoiy  and  the 
motor  elements  in  the  brain  is  not  successful  But  this  veiy  fact  tends  to 
establish  the  proposition  that  those  centrally  originated  changes  which  stand 
just  antecedent  to  the  down-going  nervous  impulses,  by  which  the  end-or- 
gans are  innervated,  have  their  characteristic  effect  upon  consciousness.  It 
is  to  them  that  we  look  for  the  conative  elements  of  consciousness,  the 
awareness  of  that  activity  which,  in  experience,  is  followed  by  motor  effects. 
To  suppose  that  such  physiological  and  cerebral  '' innerva^on  "-processea 
have  no  correlate  in  consciousness  is  to  go  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  oon- 
ceming  the  physiological  conditions  of  all  consciousness.  (4)  Various  ex- 
perimental proofs  exist  of  the  view  that  active  consciousness  (improperly 
called  "  sensations  of  innervation  *')  depends  upon  those  oentraUy  initiated 
nervous  processes  which  are  connected  with  the  motor  innervation  of  the 
end  organs.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  seems  conclusive,  although  there 
is  no  single  item  which  may  not  be  disputed.  Among  favorable  facts,  the 
following  are  important :  (a)  The  whole  complex  feeling  of  effort  does 
not  appear  to  run  parallel  in  intensity  with  the  actual  movement  accom- 
plished by  contracting  any  of  the  muscles ;  and  this  indicates  an  element 
in  this  feeling  which  is  of  purely  central  origin,  {b)  Subjects  afflicted  with 
peripheral  paralysis  still  have  the  feeling  of  effort  in  such  manner  as  to 
imply  that  it  is  partially  of  central  origin,  (c)  The  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  some  minute  voluntary  adjustments,  like  those  of  the  larynx,  have 
to  be  performed  seems  to  indicate  that  "the  outgoing  currents  must  be 
measured  out  in  advance  of  our  feeling  of  these  effects."  >  (cf)  The  dimin- 
ished efficiency  of  our  muscles  when  we  are  fatigued  by  repeated  volitions 
seems  to  be  due  rather  to  cerebral  exhaustion  than  to  exhaustion  of  the 
muscles,  (e)  In  judging  of  the  difference  between  movements  willed  and 
those  actually  executed  we  seem,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to  be  dependent 
on  our  estimate  of  the  "  impulse  to  action*^  even  more  than  upon  our  esti* 
mate  of  the  actual  movements  of  the  active  organ.  (/)  Another  observer  * 
finds  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  view  in  the  ''discovery  that  right- 
handedness  develops  in  infancy  only  under  conditions  of  muscular  effort." 

1  On  ttda  point  we  A  D.  Walkr :  Bndn.  isn.  pp.  ISa^M. 
•  Baldwin :  see  Sdenoe,  zvL,  1800,  pp.  MT  and  aoa. 
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This  &ot  must  be  dne  to  the  ehild's  Tagae  oonsoionsness,  centrallj  origi- 
nated, of  greater  motor  readiness,  or  *'  higher  pressure  "  toward  ontward  dis^ 
charge,  in  the  use  of  the  right  arm  than  of  the  left 

We  conclude,  then,  that  while  onr  knowledge  of  theamonnt  and  direotioa 
of  the  motor  effect  is  mainly  dne  to  sensation-complexes  which  originate  in 
the  condition  of  the  external  organs,  we  have  also  a  consciousness  of  self-^ 
activity  whose  physiological  correlate  is  the  central  process  of  innervation. 
In  the  somewhat  figurative  language  of  M.  Fouill^,*  "  the  feeling  of  cere^ 
bral  discharge"  is  an  element  of  prime  importance  in  **  the  appreciation  of 
energy  deployed."  But  confessedly  we  localize  the  movement  resulting^ 
and  judge  its  extent  and  direction  largely  through  sensations  of  muscles, 
joints,  and  skin. 

2  7,  From  the  psychological  point  of  view  (as  distinguished  from  the 
doubtful  metaphysical  or  physiological  points  of  view)  active  consciousness, 
or  conation,  is  a  factor  experienced  as  determining  changes  in  the  imme- 
diately following  psychic  facts.  The  order  of  the  psychic  facts,  of  the 
changes  as  they  appear  in  consciousness,  does  not,  however,  inform  us  accu- 
rately as  to  the  order  of  the  physiological  processes.  Thus,  in  the  rapid  per- 
formance of  all  impulsive  and  habitual  movements  a  large  part  of  what  goea 
on  is  purely  reflex,  or  unconscious  automatic,  physiological  processes.  This 
part  has,  that  is  to  say,  no  discernible  representative  in  consciousness.  It  is. 
done /or  the  psychic  life  by  a  physical  automaton  rather  than  in  or  6y  the 
psychic  life.  When  this  automaton  once  becomes  trained  under  conscious 
psychical  influences,  it  performs  many  highly  complicated  and  purposeful 
motor  changes,  without  *'  troubling"  the  flow  ot  consdousness  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  them.  At  any  time,  however,  these  motor  changes  may  break  over 
into  the  flowing  stream  of  consciousness  and  strongly  affect  its  entire  char^ 
acter  as  respects  sensation,  feeling,  and  conation.  Thus  one  winds  one'a 
watch  unconsciously,  but  is  awakened  to  the  fact  that  one  is  winding  it  by  the^ 
unpleasant  sensations  and  efforts  which  follow  the  attempt  to  go  on  turning 
the  key  after  the  watch  is  wound  up ;  or  one  takes  unconsciously  from 
one's  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys  and  *'  finds  one's  self,"  with  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise and  oonfasion,  trying  to  open  the  door  of  the  study  with  the  key^ 
belonging  to  a  box  in  the  safety-deposit ;  then  one  recalls  that  one  waa 
thinking  about  money  matters,  and  not  about  studies,  as  one  approached 
the  door. 

Complicated  unconscious  or  so-called  subconscious  movements,  in  the> 
greatest  variety,  take  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  organic  life. 
But  their  existence  and  influence  do  not  abate  one  whit  the  certainty  or 
force  of  the  other  conviction :  oonationf  as  a  datum  of  consdoumesSt  deter^ 
mines  for  our  subsequent  conscious  eaperienoe  the  color  and  direction  of  the  cur^ 
rent  ff  consciousness, 

2  8.  The  effect  of  conation  in  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention 
has  already  been  remarked.  Experiment  confirms  the  popular  persuasion 
that  aotive  consciousness  not  only  determines  the  speed,  energy,  rhythm, 
and  sweep  of  our  muscular  contractions,  and  so  the  complexity  and  form  of 
the  resulting  movements,  but  also  is  able  within  certain  limits  to  suppress 
or  inhibit  the  movements  which  would  otherwise  be  called  forth  by  external 
1B0V.  FhDoioph.,  Bee,  18S9.  p.  876  f. 
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or  internal  stimnli.  Thus  Briioke  has  shown  that  we  can,  bj  striving 
against  it,  lessen  the  efifeot  of  the  direct  stimulation  of  a  muscle  by  electricity. 
Eichhorst  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trembling  of  palsy  can 
partially  be  suppressed  at  will ;  another  experimenter  has  shown  that  the 
reflex  stimulation  of  the  eyelids  with  vapor  of  ammonia  can  be  voluntariljr 
inhibited.    Scores  of  similar  experiences  might  be  pointed  out 

The  mechanism  of  inhibition  is  exceedingly  obscure ;  but  the  most  re- 
eent  researches  seem  to  show  that  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
employed  in  the  positive  innervation  of  the  muscles  by  active  consciousness. 

The  reaction-time  of  inhibition,  after  brief  practice,  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  direct  impulse.*  When  the  tension  and  amplitude  of  the  muscular 
excursion  are  varied,  the  change  in  inhibition-time  follows  closely  upon  the 
change  in  impulse-time.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  in- 
hibition of  muscular  contraction  as  due  to  the  contraction  of  "  antagonistio 
muscles."  But  conation  has  the  same  inhibitoiy  power  over  muscles  that 
have  no  antagonistic  muscles.  It  seems  fair  to  infer  then,  that  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  conation  over  movement  may,  in  the  two  forms  of  impulse  and  in- 
hibition, originate  in  the  same  psycho-physical  centers  and  follow  the  same 
paths  outward.  The  masseter  muscle,  the  muscle  used  in  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  eye,  and  the  muscles  controlled  by  the  &cial  nerve,  are 
instances  of  so-called  ''autonomous"  muscles.  This  latter  group  has  the 
most  direct  anatomical  connection  with  the  higher  motor  centers — ^the 
centers  in  which  resides  the  supreme  power  of  autonomous  innervation. 
And  what  a  servant  of  a  willing  soul  are  the  muscles  controlled  by  the  facial 
nerve ;  and  how  by  striving  for  and  against  the  expression  of  consciousness 
through  these  muscles,  does  the  psychic  life  manifest  itself  I 

The  earliest  manifestations  of  mental  life,  as  a  blending  of 
sensation,  feeling,  and  conation,  are  seen  in  certain  Classes  of 
Movements.  The  principles  on  whicb  the  bodily  movements 
are  classified,  are  necessarily  somewhat  indefinite.  This  grows, 
in  part,  out  of  the  fact  that  either  sensation,  or  feeling,  or  cona- 
tion may  be  prominent  in  the  total  state  of  consciousness  which 
is  connected  with  the  use  of  the  different  muscles.  Hence  to  in- 
trospective analysis  the  psychical  origin  of  the  movement  seems 
in  general  to  be  in  the  more  obtrusive  of  these  x>sychical  factors. 
Thus  one  may  move  any  limb,  or  the  whole  body,  because  one 
sees,  or  hears,  or  touches  some  object— and  this  without  feeling 
or  conation  being  prominent.  But,  again,  sensations  of  a  rela- 
tively weak  intensity,  if  connected  with  pleasurable  or  painful 
feeling,  may  give  rise  to  relatively  strong  movements,  which 
have  the  end  of  retaining  an  attractive,  or  removing  a  repulsive, 
mental  excitant.  And,  in  not  a  few  cases,  complicated  and 
strong  bodily  movements  follow  immediately  upon  intense  feel- 
ing, when  no  intelligent  apprehension  of  any  end  to  be  attained 

1  See  for  theee  and  other  facts  the  ezoeedfaiglj  intenrtiiig  article  of  J.  Orachaaaky.  Arohlrf. 
Jjiat  a.  Fhyiiol  PBycbolog..  Abth.,  1B80. 
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by  movement  is  present  in  consciousness.  Yet  again,  not  a  few 
moTements  originate,  especially  in  the  earlier  and  relatiyely  un- 
organized  stages  of  mental  life,  when  no  sensation,  idea,  or  feel- 
ing is  to  be  detected  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  to  which  the 
exciting  canse  of  the  moyement  can  be  ascribed;  and  yet  the 
movements  cannot  be  classed  among  purely  physiological  re- 
flexes, because  the  excitant  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  dominant 
condition  of  consciousness.  Here  conation,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  using  the  word,  may  be  said  to  originate  movement. 
Mere  psychical  forthptdting — as  it  were,  blind  and  unconscious  of 
an  end,  and  not  effected  by  any  discernible  form  of  sensation  or 
feeling — is  often  the  antecedent  of  random  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Umbs,  of  quiverings  and  rollings  of  the  internal  or- 
gans, tensions  and  strains  of  the  aimlessly  innervated  organs  of 
sense. 

We  anticipate  what  will  appear  more  clearly  after  subsequent 
discussion  in  saying,  that  representative  images,  or  *'  ideas,"  may 
Also  serve  as  the  dominant  excitants  of  bodily  movements.  It  is 
this,  indeed,  which  makes  possible  the  development,  as  a  living 
unily,  of  the  continuous  stream  of  consciousness  and  of  the  re- 
ciprocal changes  of  bodily  organs  in  their  changing  relations  to 
consciousness  and  to  the  external  environment.  As  conation  be- 
comes more  purposeful,  the  resulting  bodily  habits  become  more 
adjusted  to  "  ideal "  ends.  Hence  the  dependence  of  volition, 
choice,  and  so-called  ''  free  "  will,  upon  memory  and  imagination. 
Thus  conduct  is  made  to  correspond  to  ideas — in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  latter  word. 

One  general  psycho-physical  principle  of  great  import  must 
be  accepted  in  this  connection.  AU  forme  of  eeneory,  emotional, 
and  ideational  cerebral  eoccUement  tend  constantly  to  **  overflow  "  the 
centers  and  areas  in  which  they  originate,  to  flow  down  the  motor 
tracts,  and  then  to  set  in  movement  the  different  connected  parts  of  the 
external  motor  apparattbs.  Where  the  cerebral  excitement  is  not 
intense  and  is  definitely  located — as  in  the  case  of  great  num- 
bers of  the  sensations,  representative  images,  and  conations — 
the  cerebral  motor  discharge  is  limited  to  single  muscles  or  to 
coordinated  groups  of  muscles.  But  the  summation  of  repeated 
excitations  of  a  small  intensity,  and  single  excitements  of  an 
originally  high  degree  of  intensity,  tend  not  only,  of  course,  to 
diffuse  the  cerebral  nerve-commotions  over  larger  and  larger 
areas  of  the  central  organ  itself,  but  to  overflow  down  an  increas- 
ing number  of  the  motor  tracts.  Hence  the  well-known  fact  that 
any  strong  mental  excitement — whether  of  the  predominatingly 
sensory,  emotional,  or  conative  type — ^throws  into  action  a  large 
15 
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portion  of  the  motor  apparatus,  unless  this  tendency  to  moYe- 
ment  be  suppressed.  And  here  again,  the  partial  or  complete 
suppression,  or  inhibition,  may  arise,  apparently,  in  several 
different  ways.  To  express  the  matter  popularly  we  may  say  : 
one  intense  sensation,  or  viyid  mental  image,  or  strong  feeling, 
or  earnest  striving,  may  be  prevented  from  finding  expression 
in  movement  by  another  intense  sensation,  or  vivid  mental 
image,  etc. 

The  general  theory  of  the  relation  of  psychical  excitements 
to  bodily  movements,  when  worked  out  in  detail  with  a  careful 
regard  to  the  facts,  shows  us  that  the  ordinary  distinctions  as 
to  the  classes  of  movements  are  only  relative.  In  general,  the 
"co-respondent,"  or  correlate,  of  mental  excitement  is  bodily 
movement ;  when  the  psychical  life  is  stirring,  in  whatsoever  de- 
gree or  manner,  a  corresponding  effect  may  be  expected  in  the 
physical  motor  apparatus.  This  all  comes  about  naturally  and 
necessarily,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  brain  and  periphe- 
ral nervous  system,  and  of  its  relation  to  psychical  states.  Hence 
movements  which  are  the  same,  externally  considered,  may  origi- 
nate in  any  one  of  several  different  ways ;  and  any  movement 
may  belong  at  one  time  to  one  of  the  principal  classes  of  move- 
ment and,  at  another  time,  to  another  one.  Hence  the  very  same 
movement,  externally  considered,  may  run  through  two  or  three 
different  psychical  phases  before  it  ceases  as  movement.  This 
explains,  also,  the  difficulty,  and  even  impossibility,  of  telling  to 
which  one  of  the  classes  exclusively  any  particular  movement  is 
to  be  assigned.  Thus  some  muscular  action  may  begin  as  an 
unconscious  reflex  and  be  finished  as  a  voluntary  and  purpose- 
ful movement;  or  it  may  begin  as  "sensory-motor,"  or  "ideo- 
motor,"  and  end  by  dropping  down  into  the  condition  of  an 
almost  purely  unconscious  reflex.  And,  finally,  from  neglect  of 
taking  all  this  sufficiently  into  account  many  foolish  disputes,  or 
gravely  erroneous  psycho-physical  theories,  having  a  bearing 
on  ethics  and  religion,  have  arisen. 

In  the  case  of  semi-conscious,  or  of  awakening  and  undevel- 
oped mental  life  (infants,  or  hypnotic  subjects,  or  instances  of 
acquired  "  tact " ),  we  have  no  safe  means  for  dividing  the  bodily 
movements  into  clearly  separable  classes.  Indeed,  the  great 
majority  of  adult  movements — ^perhaps  we  might  even  venture  to 
say,  all  such  movements — ^must  be  considered  as  mixed  cases: 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  different  main  classes  of  movements  are 
covered,  or  at  least  touched,  by  each  particular  case  of  conscious 
and  purposeful  movement. 

With  the  foregoing  cautions  in  mind,  the  following  may  be 
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giyen  as  the  principal  classes  of  movements  ^  dependent  upon 
the  relation  in  which  the  movements  stand  to  the  dominant 
aspect,  or  factors,  of  the  exciting  psycho-physical  life:  (1)  Ban- 
dom  automatic  movements,  by  which  are  to  be  understood  such 
movements  as  originate  chielSy  in  conation  ("  blind  will "),  with- 
out definite  influence  from  any  particular  form  of  sensation,  idea, 
or  feeling.  (2)  Sensory-motor  movements  are  those  whose  chief 
psychical  excitant  consists  in  some  form  of  sensation.  [''  Con- 
scious reflexes"  is  a  term  sometimes  given  to  this  class  of  move- 
ments, to  signify  that  the  sensory  excitation  in  which  the  move- 
ment chiefly  originates  does  not  result  in  a  purely  physiological 
reflex,  but  provokes  an  effect  in  consciousness.  Purely  uncon- 
scious reflexes  (merely  physiological  reflexes,  although  some- 
times called  ^'  sensory-motor  ")  do  not  interest  psychology  other- 
wise than  indirectly.  Through  their  connection,  under  the  law 
of  habit,  with  various  forms  of  conscious  movement,  they  are, 
however,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  psychology.  Since  by  "  sen- 
sation "  we  are  pledged  to  understand  a  factor  in  consciousness, 
we  employ  the  term  ''  sensory-motor "  for  these  conscious  re- 
flexes.] (3)  *' ^sthetico-motor^^  is  a  term  proposed  (tentatively) 
for  those  movements  which  have  their  chief  psychical  excitants 
in  affective  consciousness,  in  feelings,  as  having — ordinarily  if 
not  always — a  tone  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

By  different  combinations,  as  it  were,  of  the  three  foregoing 
grounds  of  classification,  we  are  led  to  distinguish  (4)  impulsive 
and  (5)  instinctive  movements.  By  "  impulsive  movements  "  we 
understand  those  in  which  conation  excites  and  determines  move- 
ment in  connection  with  sensation  and  feeling,  but  without  de- 
liberation or  intelligent  appreciation  of  an  end.  And  by  "  in- 
stinctive movements "  we  understand  the  same  kind  of  move- 
ments as  those  just  called  impulsive,  whenever  the  sensations, 
feelings,  and  resulting  movements  are  related  to  an  end  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the  species,  and 
presumably  developed  upon  a  basis  of  inherited  tendencies. 

(6)  Ideo-motor  movements  are  excited,  chiefly,  by  the  presence 
of  an  idea  in  consciousness.  But  inasmuch  as  no  idea,  or  con- 
ception, is  a  perfectly  colorless  affair,  devoid  of  all  '^attach- 
ment "  of  feeling  and  so  unfit  to  act  as  a  so-called  "  motive,"  all 
ideo-motor  movements  are  also  sdsthetico-motor.  Finally,  as  pos- 
sibly (or  probably)  involving  the  combination  of  conscious  fac- 
tors emphasized  by  each  one  of  the  first  three  forms  of  move- 

1  Horwlcs  rigliftly  daMMM  the  bodily  mofeoMoti  only  after  Temarldng  that  a  strict  dtrlflfon 
caimoC  be  maintatawd.  F«yelMiQg.  Analjaen.  oanp.  L,  p.  7 1  and  81 1  See  alao^  LoCae :  Medicbi. 
P^ycbologlei  p.  WT. 
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ment  (and,  therefore,  often  discussed  as  either  imptdsive  or  in- 
stinctive), another  class  (7)  called  imitative  movements  must  be 
recognized.  This  class  comprises  those,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
complex  co-ordinated  and  expressive  contractions  of  the  muscles 
that  are  called  out,  in  one  individual,  by  the  presentation  of  the 
movements  resulting  from  conscious  ideas  and  feelings  in 
another  individual,  without,  however,  awakening  the  ideas  and 
feelings  themselves,  or  the  conscious  purpose  to  express  them. 
In  infants,  smile  answers  "  in  imitation  "  of  smile,  frown  of 
frown,  grimace  of  grimace,  etc.  But  here,  and  even  in  the  case 
of  many  similar  movements  in  adults,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  of  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  faint  startings  of 
inchoate  ideas  and  feelings  that  express  themselves  in  sympa- 
thetic forms  of  movement,  how  much  to  sub-conscious  but 
complicated  generic  and  inherited  reflexes,  and  how  much  to  in- 
voluntary but  conscious  conation  finding  its  way  along  the  well- 
worn  channels  of  motor  discharge. 

{9.  Few  truths  in  psjchology  are  more  frequently  reoognissed  than  the 
effect  of  mental  excitement  in  the  production  of  bodilj  movements.  The 
infant  comes  into  the  world  and  spends  his  early  waking  hoars  in  almost 
ceaseless  movement — crying,  cooing,  kicking,  throsting  out  with  his  fists, 
wriggling,  squirming,  rolling  his  eyes  and  head,  etc.  This  activity  is  natu- 
rally regarded  as  due  to  overflowing  yitality  and  sensitive  response  to  various 
forms  of  stimuli.  To  the  observer  it  seems  to  proclaim :  "  I  am  here,  not 
simply  to  see  and  hear,  to  feel  and  think,  but  to  do  something.  I  must  learn 
to  mould  and  to  make,  must  be  prepared  for  action,  not  only  by  getting  ac- 
quainted with  my  bodily  members,  but  also  by  getting  them  in  hand."  As 
the  physiologist  would  express  his  side  of  the  truth :  **  The  whole  brain  is 
made  up  of  structures  that  subserve  sensory-motor  processes,  and  into  such 
processes  all  its  functions  may  be  resolved  *'  (Hughlings  Jackson).  ''  Hvery 
structure  of  the  brain  concerned  with  sensation  proper  is  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  a  part  concerned  with  motion  *'  (Gowers).  Thus  the 
ceaseless  bodily  movement  of  the  child  is  the  correlate  of  its  psychical  ex- 
citability; its  mobility  and  sensitivity  correspond  in  the  development  of 
psychical  life.  What  is  true  of  the  in&nt  is  true  of  those  adult  individuals 
and  of  those  races  which  have  most,  in  this  respect,  of  infantile  character- 
istics. But  since  conation  expresses  itself  in  inhibition  as  well  as  in  im- 
pulsive movement,  and  since  training  of  will  and  character  involve  not  fol- 
lowing impulses  quite  as  much  as  the  positive  following  of  selected  ideaA, 
the  suppression  of  the  "  natural "  tendencies  to  movement  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  formation  of  safe  and  intelligent  motor  habits.  Even  here,  however, 
what  we  call  **  suppression  "  is  accomplished  with  difficulty  and  pain,  and  it 
is  rather  apparent  than  real  If  mental  excitement  is  itself  allowed  to  rise, 
it  inevitably  expresses  itself  in  tensions  and  strains,  in  irregular  or  spas- 
modic action  of  internal  organs,  and  in  the  pull  of  the  antagonistic  muscles, 
etc. ;  it  is  chiefly  the  more  obvious  and  massive  muscular  contractions  which 
are  really  suppressed. 
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The  general  fact  just  indioated  has  been  called  a  "  law  of  mental  dyna- 
mogenesis,''  and  has  been  stated  by  one  writer  *  in  the  following  terms : 
•*  Every  state  cf  coruciouen^s  tend$  to  recUue  itseff  in  an  appropriate  muscular 
movement;*'  by  another  author'  it  has  been  illustrated,  in  an  interesting 
way,  in  an  entire  monograph.  "Active  consciousness **  and  "motor  con- 
sciousness *'— in  the  wider  meanings  of  these  two  terms— are  thus  found 
constantly  to  intermingle  and  to  develop  in  mutual  dependence. 

i  10.  The  first  movements  of  the  child  which,  physiologically  considered, 
are  of  central  origin  and,  psychologically  considered,  are  chiefly  ascribed  to 
conation,  have  been  called  " impulsive "  or  "instinctive,"  etc.  "Random 
automatic"  seems,  however,  a  more  appropriate  term.  As  Preyer  has  said, 
such  movements  should  not  be  called  instinctive,  "  because  they  have  no 
aim."  Among  them  this  author  would  place  the  movements  of  the  human 
embryo  in  the  womb,  the  child's  beating  of  itself  with  its  own  hands,  its 
roUmg  "aimlessly  hither  and  thither  when  fast  asleep, *»  etc  That  such 
movements  as  the  latter  are,  in  part,  mere  physiologi<»J  reflexes,  and,  in 
part,  conscious  sensory-motor  reflexes,  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve. But  the  early  "protrudings  of  lips,"  the  "asymmetrical  grimaces," 
"  abductions,  adductions,  and  rotations  "  of  the  arms,  "  crowings  and  similar 
exercises  of  voice,"  which  the  infant,  when  awake,  so  abundantly  displays, 
are  probably  largely  due  to  conation— blind  psychical  strivings.  Something 
akin  to  and  yet  the  reverse  of  this  occurs  not  infrequently  in  adult  conscious- 
ness in  the  case  of  those  random  automatic  ideation -processes,  those  unac- 
countable and  purposeless  forthputtings  of  ideas,  which  occur  in  times  of 
unregulated  mental  excitement. 

2  11.  Every  sensation  may  be  said  to  have  a  "  dynamogenetic  "  value  and 
influence,  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  as  well  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  fits 
in  with  the  entire  content  of  consciousness.  If  a  person  is  engaged  in 
exerting  pressure  with  a  maximum  of  energy,  any  form  of  peripheral  exci- 
tation may  afTect  the  potential  of  energy.  That  sensations  generally  excite 
movement  of  the  organs  connected  witti  the  origin  and  exploration  of  the 
sensations  themselves  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  abundant  experience.  Every 
smell  is  a  challenge  to  sniff  in  or  blow  out  the  air  of  the  nasal  passages ; 
eveiy  taste  provokes  the  tongue  to  move ;  every  sound  incites  us  to  inner- 
vate the  organ  of  hearing  and  turn  the  head  in  its  direction.  And  let  but 
the  finger  casually  light  upon  some  object,  it  can  scarcely  refrain  from  press- 
ing the  object,  tracing  its  outlines,  and  determining  by  motion  its  compo- 
sition. While,  conversely,  if  any  object  light  upon  or  move  over  some  area 
of  the  skin,  the  sensation  it  produces  elicits  all  the  motor  activities  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  that  particular  area.  And  that  the  eyes 
shall — "impulsively,"  as  we  say— focus  upon  and  follow  any  bright  and 
moving  object  is  a  sort  of  primary  datum.  The  hypothesis  that  aU  our 
movements  are  determined  by  sense-stimuli  was  maintained  for  the  develop- 
ment of  visual  consdousnees,  as  an  inference  from  the  mechanical  view  of 
nature  before  the  investigations  of  modem  psychology.  John  Toland  main- 
tains it  in  his  Letters  to  Sophie  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Prussia. 

i  12.  The  influence  of  feeling,  in  the  form  of  interest  and  pleasure-pain, 
upon  the  motor  organism  is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  mention.    Through 
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this  inflnenoe  deaires  and  volitions  develop  in  relation  to  each  other.  But 
the  primaiy  relation  is  antecedent  to  all  oonsoions  deaJzes  and  volitions. 
The  sentient  animal  immediately  and  necessarily  moMt  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  pleasure  or  pain.  These  forms  of  psychical  life  set  the  entire  motor  ap- 
paratus in  a  state  of  activity,  and  thus  profoondly  modify  the  so-called 
motor  conscionsness.  Thus  men  go  into  convulsions  over  strong  pains,  or 
weak  pains  repeated  and  summated,  as  it  were ;  they  leap  and  dance  with 
rage  or  joy.  The  depressing  forms  of  feeling,  the  loss  of  interest  and  low- 
toned  monotonous  grief,  occasion  the  relaxation  and  depressed  tone  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  muscles ;  and  so  the  afflicted  ones  sink  their  heads  upon 
their  breasts,  let  arms  and  legs  lie  flabby,  and  fkll  "  all  in  a  heap.**  Chil- 
dren and  hypnotic  subjects  funush  marked  examples  of  this  influence  of 
feeling  over  the  motor  apparatus  and  the  motor  consciousness.  Eveiy  large 
insane  asylum  contains  markworthy  instances  of  the  same  psychological 
truth. 

2  18.  Few  words  have  been  used  more  indeflnitely  than  the  words  **  im- 
pulse "  and  '*  instinct.**  The  consideration  of  their  full  legitimate  meaning 
must  be  reserved  until  later  on.  Obviously,  almost  all  of  those  movements 
which  merit  the  names  "impulsive"  or  "instinctive,'*  arise  from  genuine 
psychic  states  having  the  threefold  aspect  of  sensation,  feeling,  and  cona- 
tion. Thus  the  infant  sees  the  bright  candle  or  fire,  feels  a  vague  drawing 
toward  it  in  the  form  of  awakened  interest,  and  "  impulsively  **  grasps  after 
it.  Or  it  hears  a  sound,  is  attracted  by  it,  and  *'  instinctively  **  turns  its 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  In  many,  and  in  perhaps  the  larger 
number  of  such  cases,  however,  the  intervening  factors  are  eliminated,  and 
the  sensations  causing  the  movement  fuse  with  the  sensations  caused  by 
the  accomplishment  of  the  movement.  To  this  complex  of  sensations,  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  and  the  feeling  of  effort,  or  of  activity,  become 
attached. 

We  agree  with  those  authors  who  hold  that  a  distinction  between  "  the 
impulsive'*  and  "the  instinctive"  should  be  observed,  even  when  these 
terms  are  applied  to  primary  classes  of  movement.  The  impulsive  move- 
ments are  more  individual,  the  instinctive  more  common  and  generic.  In- 
stinctive movements  are,  therefore,  more  definite  and  uniform ;  they  are 
correlated  with  statical,  or  constantly  recurring,  stimuli  in  the  environment ; 
they  are  ordinarily  more  complex  and  wondeHul  when  compared  with  all 
discoverable  infiuences  from  external  stimuli;  and  they  plainly  have  for 
their  end  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  species.  Instinctive  move- 
ments of  various  kinds  are,  indeed,  performed  by  the  human  physical  and 
psychical  mechanism  ;  but  in  man's  case  they  are  relatively  less  numerous 
and  important  and  far  less  astonishing  than  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals.  Human  embryos,  human  infants  even,  can  do  nothing  comparable 
to  the  larva  of  the  stag-beetie  that  digs  for  itself  a  suHaihie  (I)  cavity,  on  oc- 
casion of  its  passing  iQto  the  chrysalis  state ;  or  comparable  to  the  worker- 
bees  which  are  said  to  construct  cells  "  usually  for  just  the  number  of  eggs 
the  queen  will  lay." 

2  14.  Even  the  "idea**  of  movement  tends  to  realize  itself  in  actual 
movement ;  while  the  relation  of  the  mental  image  of  any  particular  move- 
ment to  the  corresponding  actual  movement  is  such  that  the  latter,  in  a  volun- 
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taiy  way,  is  not  possible  without  the  f onner.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  that,  in  individuals  and  in  raoes,  the  energy  of  momentaiy  effort  is  re- 
lated to  the  habitual  exercise  of  intelleotnal  functions  J  In  general,  negroes 
are  said  to  haye  less  power  of  grasp  to  exert  pressure  than  have  white  men ; 
intelligent  persons  more  power  than  persons  of  low  intellect,  and  so  on.  It  is 
even  claimed  that  **  momentaiy  exercise  of  intelligence  provokes  a  momen- 
tary exaggeration  of  the  energy  of  voluntary  movements."  However  all  this 
may  be,  everybody  knows  that  to  **  think  of"  doing  anything  creates  its  own 
tendency  to  actualization  in  doing.  To  think  of  jumping  from  a  bridge,  or 
tower,  or  bank,  is  too  strong  a  temptation  for  some  persons  safely  to  try  to  re- 
sist  it.  One  cannot  well  hold  the  * '  idea  "  of  kicking,  striking,  eating,  singing, 
dancing,  fencing,  etc.,  without  starting  motor  tendencies  in  these  particular 
directions.  Indeed,  in  a  large  class  of  our  most  complicated  motor  activities, 
the  movement  follows  upon  the  idea  with  little  or  no  conscious  intervention 
of  feelings  of  interest  or  sign  of  purposeful  conation.  Thus  I  have  the 
idea  of  consulting  a  particular  book  in  my  library  to  verify  a  reference 
(such  a  page),  and  at  once  I  rise  from  my  cludr  and  go  through  the  exceed- 
ingly complex  evolution  of  movements  necessary  to  realize  my  idea.  Yet  in 
such  a  case  as  this  it  might  also  be  said:  "I  desired  to  consult  the  book 
and  thsr^are  I  did  thus  and  so ; "  or,  *'  I  vfiiled  to  consult  the  book,  and 
ik&rtfart  I  did  thus  and  so." 

It  is  chiefly  under  this  head  that  certain  movements  must  be  classed 
which  have  been,  of  late,  investigated  in  connection  with  hypnotic  phenom- 
ena. These  movements  are  said  to  be  caused  by  '*  suggestion."  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  confidently  the  entire  complex  psychic  state  which,  in 
infancy  or  in  the  hypnotic  subject,  corresponds  to  the  term  ''  mental  sugges- 
tion.*^ But  after  the  stage  of  mental  development  has  been  reached  in  which 
genuine  "  ideo-motor  **  influences  can  work,  it  is  to  these  chiefly  that  we 
must  look  for  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  startling  of  the  phenomena  of 
suggestion.  Every  sensation-complex  awaked  by  excitement  of  any  part  of 
the  periphery,  every  word  of  command,  or  of  warning,  or  of  information, 
immediately  awakens  its  appropriate  ''  escort  of  ideas,"  and  these  suggest 
and  effectuate  the  appropriate  movements.  Suggest  to  the  hypnotic  sub- 
ject that  he  is  drinking  ink  instead  of  water,  and  he  begins  to  gag  and  to 
spew  appropriately ;  or  that  he  is  drinking  lemonade  instead  of  vinegar,  and 
he  smiles  and  smacks  his  lips  with  pleasure.  Put  into  his  mind  the  idea 
that  his  hands  are  bloody,  and  his  f^use  will  express  disgust  and  horror ;  while 
his  monotonous  energy  in  washing  them  will  rival  that  of  the  somnambulist, 
Lady  Macbeth. 

We  shall  soon  see,  however,  that  suffgestion  is  a  term  which  may  be 
employed  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  mechanism  of  our  entire  life  of 
ideation  and  movement. 

2  16.  The  imitative  movements  of  early  childhood  have  a  complex  but 
not  easily  ascertainable  psychical  origin.  Here,  too,  doubtless  much  must 
be  ascribed  to  unconscious  and  conscious  reflexes—much,  doubtless,  but  by 
no  means  all.  Somewhere  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month  clearly 
imitative  movements  may  be  observed  in  the  child.  Preyer  tells  us  '  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  week,  he  observed  an  infant  ''making  attempts 
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to  pnne  the  lips  when  I  did  it  close  in  front  of  him."  Later  the  same  child 
developed,  in  response  to  the  excitement  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  same 
thing  in  others,  those  expressive  movements  of  the  limbs,  head,  face,  and 
vocal  organs,  with  which  all  observers  are  familiar.  Nod  before  the  infant 
and  it  nods ;  protmde  the  tongue,  and  the  corresponding  movement  may  be 
accomplished  by  it ;  beckon  or  pointy  and  it  will  snccessfolly  undertake  the 
same.  Let  an  adult  cough  or  cry,  a  sheep  bleat  or  a  dog  bark,  and  the 
young  human  animal  will  try  its  motor  apparatus  to  produce  a  correspond- 
ing sound-— often  with  wonderful  success  the  first  time,  and  while  yet  at  an 
age  of  low  intelligence.  Lideed,  almost  any  motor  habits  may  be  success- 
fully cultivated  under  this  principle  of  imitation.  Idiots  are  often  most 
excellent  imitators ;  and  Darwin  tells  ns,  in  his  account  of  the  Fuegians, 
how  imitation  prevails  among  savages  and  certain  animals.  Hypnotic  sub- 
jects  can  be  made  to  perform  a  wide  range  of  movements  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  not,  however,  among  children,  idiots,  and  savages  alone  that  imita- 
tive movements  abound.  In  watching  those  fencing,  dancing,  acting  a  part 
— movements  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of  common  sympathetic  feelings 
^the  tendency  to  imitate  the  same  movements  ourselves  is  often  difficult  to 
resist.  We  smile  at  other's  smiling,  if  there  be  no  reason  to  the  contrary ; 
and  sounds  of  weeping,  or  of  that  *'  woe  *'  to  which  Thackeray  makes  refer- 
ence in  his  essay  on  crossing  the  English  Channel,  are  apt  to  elicit  like 
motor  activities  in  us.  In  all  these  cases  the  amount  and  kind  of  con- 
scious feeling  and  ideation  which  are  awaked  in  the  process  of  imitation 
depend  upon  the  character  and  stage  of  the  individual's  development.  But 
certain  feelings  and  ideas  are  connected  with  what  is  inherited  and  instinctive 
with  the  entire  human  race.  For  it  is  human  to  grasp  and  to  fight,  to  smile 
and  to  cry,  to  pout  and  nod  and  purse  the  mouth,  eta 

i  16.  The  development  of  motor  consciousness  and  of  movements  of  the 
bodily  organism,  under  all  these  different  classes,  is  necessarily  conducted 
with  constant  reference  to  certain  principles.  Among  them  the  following 
may  be  noted  here :  (1)  the  principle  cf  interference.  Certain  muscles  and 
oodrdinated  groups  of  muscles  cannot  possibly  be  moved  simultaneously. 
Sensations,  feeling,  ideas,  that  express  themselves  by  excitement  of  "an- 
tagonistic" movements  cannot,  therefore,  simultaneously  realize  themselves. 
When  then  they  occur  in  rapid  succession,  or  in  confused  conflict  in  the 
field  of  consciousness,  they  necessarily  '<  interfere  "  with  each  other's  appro- 
priate expressions  in  movements.  The  face  of  an  hypnotic  subject  may  be 
made,  it  is  said,  to  express  pleasure  on  one  side  and  pain  on  the  other,  at 
the  same  time ;  and  all  men  may  weep  and  laugh  by  turns,  and  with  no  long 
interval  between.  But  at  the  same  instant  one  cannot  abduct  and  adduct 
the  same  limb,  or  rotate  it  in  opposite  directions ;  few  can  rival  the  hypnotic 
subject  to  whom  reference  was  just  made. 

(2)  The  principle  of  fatigue  effects  the  cessation  of  movements,  after  they 
have  been  long  continued,  or  intensely  executed ;  it  operates  also  to  select 
those  which  shall  be  triumphant  in  the  momentaiy  struggle  for  existence. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  we  consider  that  pain  accompanies  fatigue.  He 
who  tries  the  trick  of  seeing  how  long  he  can  hold  his  arm  straight  out, 
**  decides  "  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  that  although  he  could  energize 
longer  the  appropriate  muscles,  he  prefers  to  stop  the  pain  and  let  the  arm 
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IftlL  In  nnxneroiu  muoh  more  subtle  ways  the  principle  determines  what- 
movements  shall  be  **  preferred  "  to  others.  In  general,  movements  of  the 
body,  like  mnning  waters,  select  the  channels  that  involve  least  resistance. 
And  (3)  the  nniversal  psycho-physical  principle  of  habit  prevails  in  the  en- 
tire realm  of  movement.  By  volition,  for  definite  ends,  we  can  indeed 
"break  the  cake  of  custom  "  and  mould  it  anew ;  but  even  this  takes  place 
only  under  the  principle  of  habit 

It  is  evident  that,  in  speaking  of  conation  and  movement  as 
we  have  done  in  this  chapter,  and  especially  in  referring  to  the 
yast  realm  of  ideo-motor  and  imitative  movements,  we  have 
somewhat  anticipated  the  treatment  of  subjects  which  are  to 
follow.  But  this  was  inevitable.  And  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the 
representative  image  and  its  place  among  the  elements,  as  well 
as  its  part  in  the  development  of  mental  life,  that  we  must  now 
turn  in  order  afterward  to  show  how  sensation,  feeling,  and  cona- 
tion combine  to  make  such  development  possible. 

[In  oonneotioii  with  the  works  aheady  quoted  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  ohapter  on 
Attention,  and  in  addition  to  the  ohaptera  on  *'  Will "  in  the  general  treatiaea  on  Psychol- 
ogy (of  which  James,  11.,  zxvi.;  HOffding,  viL,  A  and  B;  and  Baldwin,  IL,  xii-xy.,  are 
among  the  best),  the  stadent  of  this  sabject  should  familiariie  himself  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  purely  physiologioal  and  antomatio  reaotiona  and  of  reaction-time.  For  the  former 
anbjeot  oonsnltany  of  the  standard  physiologies,  and  the  aathor^a  Elements  of  Physio- 
logical Psychology,  L ,  chaps,  ir.  and  vii .  and  ii ,  chaps.  L ,  ii ,  ix.,  and  x.  Wondt :  Physio- 
log.  Psybhologie  (8d  ed.),  L,  Absch.  i,  chaps.  4  and  6,  and  IL,  Absch.  t.  For  the  latter, 
the  same  works ;  lAdd :  op.  oit.,  ii,  ohap.  viii  Wundt :  IL,  Absch.  it.;  and  the  collateral 
Uteratmv  referred  to  in  these  treatises.  Among  the  monographs  treating  of  primary  Co- 
nation and  Will  are  the  following :  Spitta :  Die  Willensbestimmnngen,  etc.  Chmielowaki : 
Die  osgmnisohen  Bestimmnngen  d.  Bntstehong  d.  Wille.  Ifaoh.:  Grundlinien  d.  Lehre- 
von  d.  Bewegongsempfindnngen.  Schneider :  Der  menschliche  Wille,  i.-x.  Preyer :  The 
Mind  of  the  Child,  I,  Second  Part  Mttnsterberg :  Die  Willenahandlnng.  O.  Ktllpe: 
Die  Lehie  von  WiUen,  eta  Philosoph.  Stnd.,  t.,  pp.  179  ff.  and  881  ff.  F4t4  :  Sensation  et 
MoaTement.  Of  Talne  are  also  works  on  Physiognomy  snoh  as  Warner,  Physical  Ex- 
prassion,  and  LOwenfdd,  Pbyaiognomik  nnd  Mimik.] 


OHAPTEB  Xn. 
THE  BEFRESENTATIVE  IMAOE  OB  <'IDE1** 

It  was  formerly  one  of  the  oommonplaoes  of  psychology  to 
point  out  the  dependence  of  all  onr  mental  development  upon 
the  faculty  of  memory.  And,  indeed,  it  is  self-evident  that  only 
as  psychical  states  may  be  consciously  connected  together  can 
the  subject  of  the  states  come  to  know  anything  either  about 
himself  or  about  things.  Modem  psychology  has  been  wont, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  deny  that  memory  should  be  spoken  of  as 
a  "  faculty "  at  all ;  it  has  rather  emphasized  the  continuity  of 
psychical  life  as  a  mere  mechanism  of  sensations  and  of  images 
representative  of  past  sensations.  In  what  sense  memory  is  a 
faculty,  and  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  the  development  of  all 
faculty,  will  be  considered  later  on.  Our  present  task  is  scientif- 
ically to  describe  the  nature,  conditions,  and  relation  to  its  so- 
called  "  original,"  of  that  elementary  form  of  psychosis  which  is 
emphasized  in  memory.  For  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  shall  use, 
indifferently,  for  this  elementary  psychosis,  the  words  ''  mental 
image  "  and  "  idea."  ^  Our  study  of  this  psychic  element,  in  a 
fundamental  way,  will  enable  us  subsequently  to  see  how  far  all 
exercise  and  development  of  mental  faculty  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  laws  of  the  recurrence,  fusion,  and  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  ideas.  In  other  words,  in  all  perception  and  self-con- 
sciousness, in  all  complex  forms  of  emotion,  desire,  and  volition, 
as  well  as  in  memory  and  imagination,  strictly  so  called,  idea- 
tion, or  mental-imaging,  plays  an  important  part.  We  must 
** ideate"  in  order  to  know,  to  feel,  to  will;  without  menial 
images,  or  ideas,  the  organization  and  continuity  in  devdopmsnt  of 
mental  life  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Here,  however,  a  caution  is  needed,  even  at  the  risk  of  seem- 
ingly needless  repetition.  We  do  not  espouse  that  theory  of 
mental  life  which  accounts  for  it  all  as  the  result  of  **  fusions  " 
and  ''  conflicts  "  of  ideas  ;  or  as  the  resultant  of  ''  aggregations  " 

>  sir  WnUam  Hamilton  aajt  of  tbe  word  'Mdea:**  "In  Bngland  Locke  may  be  tald  to  have 
been  the  firflt  wbo  natoraliKed  the  term  In  its  Cartesian  oniTersaUty.  When,  in  common  langnai^, 
employed  by  Milton  and  Biyden.  after  Descartes,  as  before  hJm  by  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Hooker,  etc.  the  meaning  Is  Platooic.'* 
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and  **  agglomerations  "  of  sensations  and  fainter  images  of  sen- 
sations. We  are  as  far  from  agreeing  with  Herbart  as  we  are 
from  accepting  the  theories  of  Mr.  Spencer  on  these  points.  It 
has  abready  been  sniBciently  explained  what  is  meant  by  an 
''  element "  of  mental  life,  by  the  "  fusion  "  of  such  elements,  and 
by  their  **  reciprocal  influence."  Simple  unconnected  mental  im- 
ages of  sensations,  feelings,  or  conations,  no  more  exist  in  con- 
sciousness, as  it  offers  its  phenomena  to  our  scientific  study, 
than  do  such  sensations,  feelings,  conations  themselves.  And 
ideation-processes  are  no  more  ''factors*'  or  "elements"  of 
complex  psychoses,  in  the  sense  of  being  distinct  entities  (like 
the  atoms  and  molecules  of  physical  masses)  than  are  any  other 
of  the  fundamental  psychical  processes.  But  the  introspective 
and  experimental  analysis  of  modem  psychology  cannot  be 
abandoned,  because,  in  spite  of  repeated  explanations,  some 
readers  will  probably  persist  in  misunderstanding  our  neces- 
sarily figurative  terms. 

llie  Nature  of  the  **  mental  Image,"  or  **  idea,"  can  best  be 
understood  by  carefully  studying  what  takes  place  in  conscious- 
ness as  any  particular  one  of  the  more  simple  psychoses  loses  its 
vivid  and  realistic  character — as  it  "fades  away"  (so  we  are 
pertinently  accustomed  to  say)  in,  and  then  from  consciousness. 
For  this  purpose  either  one  of  the  three  fundamental  forms  of 
mental  life  may  be  emphasized.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  the' 
mental  image  of  a  sensation,  the  mental  image  of  a  feeling,  the 
mental  image  of  a  conation,  or  act  of  will.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  these  different  elementary  processes  are  allowed  to 
fade  away,  and  so  pass  into  the  idea  corresponding  to  each  (to 
"ideate"  themselves,  as  it  were)  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
varied.  Thus  the  basis  of  a  somewhat  accurate  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  ideation  in  general  may  be 
laid.  These  earliest  "  residua,"  or  first-occurring  traces  in  con- 
sciousness of  the  actual  processes  of  sensation,  feeling,  or  cona- 
tion, may  be  called  "  primary  images,"  or  "  after-images,"  corre- 
sponding to  the  processes  they  more  or  less  ideally  represent. 
'Diey  might  also  be  called  "  ideas  of  first  intention." 

ioL  all  study  of  the  nature  of  the  mental  image  the  effect  of 
attention  is  most  important.  If  we  persistently  attend  to  the 
sensation,  feeling,  or  conation,  it  fades  away  and  passes  through 
the  different  recognizable  stages  of  ideation  much  more  gradu- 
ally, as  a  rule,  than  it  otherwise  would.  But  if  we  let  it  "  slip 
away,"  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  or  if  some  sensation, 
feeling,  or  impulse  occurs  to  interrupt  the  original  impression, 
then  this  impression  generally  seems  not  to  undergo  the  stage 
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of  the  after-image  or  primary  idea.  Speaking  in  vulgar  but 
expressive  fashion,  one  may  declare :  All  idea  of  what  I  waa 
just  seeing,  feeling,  doing,  is  "  driven  out "  of  my  head — this, 
when  the  interruption  of  my  psychosis  was  especially  abrupt, 
because  of  the  intense  or  interesting  character  of  the  new 
psychosis. 

But  now  the  absorbing  practical  question  may  arise :  Can  I 
recall  the  sensation,  feeling,  volition,  of  the  moment  ago  ?  This 
question  may  take  either  one  of  several  suggestive  forms.  For 
example :  Have  I  any  "  idea,"  or  can  I  "  call  up  "  any  idea,  of 
my  just  previous  mental  state  ?  or.  What  vxxs  it  I  was  thinking 
about,  or  doing,  an  instant  ago  t  or.  Will  the  idea  of  that  ever 
arise  again  in  my  mind?  Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that 
this  effort  at  recollection  is  successful ;  and  that  we  then  turn  our 
attention  to  the  psychosis  in  which  it  results.  And  now  the 
form  of  our  representative  consciousness  will  probably  be  found 
to  differ,  in  several  respects,  from  that  of  the  so-called  after- 
image, or  idea  of  first  intention.  Figuratively  speaking  still, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  less  intensity  as  an  element  of  the  complex 
mental  state,  less  life-likeness,  less  "  sensuous  "  character,  as  it 
were.  If  now,  once  more,  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed 
since  the  experience  of  the  sensation,  feeling,  or  volition,  whose 
image  we  desire  to  recall,  such  image,  on  appearance,  will  prob- 
ably have  lost  still  further  in  the  same  qualities  of  intensity, 
life-likeness,  etc.,  as  compared  both  with  the  original  experience 
and  also  with  its  memory-image,  while  as  yet  this  image  was 
fresh. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  immediately  discernible  nature  of 
our  ideas  differs  considerably,  in  dependence  upon  two  very 
important  sets  of  considerations.  These  are,  first,  certain  rela> 
tions  of  likeness,  or  unlikeness,  to  the  so-called  "originals," 
whose  representatives  they  are  said  to  be ;  and,  second,  upon 
the  amount  of  time  which  has  elapsed  between  the  original 
psychosis  and  the  occurrence  in  consciousness  of  these  repre- 
sentatives. 

Here,  however,  an  important  further  distinction  must  be  made. 
In  this  chapter  we  are  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  ideas,  as  repre- 
sentative ("images  of,''  etc.),  to  their  original  sensations,  feel- 
ings, and  volitions ;  and  also  of  the  effect  which  the  lapse  of  time 
appears  to  have  upon  this  relation,  and  so  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ideas ;  but  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  is  only  preparatory 
to  treating  of  the  "consciousness  of  relation"  and  the  "con- 
sciousness of  time."  These  more  complex  forms  of  conscious- 
ness involve  a  high  degree  of  development  of  several  so-called 
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faculties — of  intellect,  self-consciousness,  and  of  Tolnntary  and 
xecognitive  reminiscence.  The  mechanism  of  ideation  must  be 
understood,  howeyer,  in  order  to  understand  all  these  faculties, 
and  indeed  the  possibility  of  any  continuity  or  continuous  de- 
velopment of  the  psychical  life. 

§  1.  Certain  fundamental  tmths  may  be  learned  even  from  the  terms 
employed  to  express  onr  simplest  expeiiences  in  the  way  of  ideation.  The 
noim  imago  in  Latin  might  be  applied  to  a  "  mask,"  an  "apparition,^'  a 
"  ghost"  or  ''phantom,"  and  hence  a  something  which  is  recognizably  like, 
but  really  is  not,  something  else.  The  adjective  "representative"  only 
adds  emphasis,  therefore,  to  a  notion  contained  in  the  noun  itself.  The 
word  "  image  "  is  obviously  intended  chiefly  for,  and  is  primarily  applicable 
to,  our  visueU  experience.  We  see  images,  and  think  of,  or  remember,  the 
objects  which  they  represent.  But  in  psychological  langnage,  however  rongh 
the  terminology  may  seem,  it  is  as  necessaiy  and  appropriate  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  possibility  and  nature  of  **  images "  of  the  skin,  muscles,  ear, 
tongue,  eta,  as  of  the  eye.  Strong  objections  may  be  made  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "idea"  as  the  equivalent  of  the  term  representative  image.  And 
in  the  history  of  psychological  and  philosophical  language  few  words  have 
had  a  greater  variety  of  meanings  or  more  varied  and  mischievous  abuse 
than  this  word.  Etymologically  it  is  the  equivalent  in  Greek  (cidor)  of  the 
XiStin  iipecies.  For  whatever  other  uses  than  this  the  English  word  idea 
may  be  demanded,  it  can  scarcely  be  spared  from  this  use.  By  an  idea, 
then,  we  shall  now  understand  a  representative  image  in  general,  whether 
it  be  a  memory-image  or  an  image  of  the  imagination.  In  this  way  an  entire, 
much-needed  set  of  psychological  terms  can  be  consistently  employed ;  such 
as  "ideation,"  to  "ideate,"  etc.  The  relations  of  the  idea  to  the  concept 
and  the  difference  in  different  ideas  considered  as  elements  of  memoiy,  or 
of  imagination,  or  even  of  perception  and  thought,  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

The  words  image  and  idea  suggest  that  the  psychical  processes  and 
products  to  which  they  correspond  are  both  like  and  unlike  the  originals 
which  they  are  said  to  represent.  This  ftust  is  popularly  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  former  is  the  "  image  of,"  or  "  idea  of,"  the  latter ;  or  that  every 
correct  image,  or  tme  idea,  is  Hke  that  which  it  represents.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  images,  or  ideas  of  sensations,  feelings,  cona- 
tions, are  not  really  (that  is,  they  are  in  some  respects,  at  least,  unlike)  the 
sensations,  feelings,  conations,  which  they  represent.  Thus  the  relations 
between  the  objects  of  memory,  imagination,  or  thought,  and  those  of  per- 
ception and  self-consciousness,  although  far  more  complex  than  this  lan- 
guage indicates,  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  relations  of  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness  between  the  "  simple  ideas ''  and  their  so-called  "  originals." 

3  2.  The  sensations  of  all  the  different  senses  have  their  correspond- 
ing after-images.  This  fact  has  already  been  explained,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  eye,  as  dei)endent  upon  physiological  conditions  (p.  127).  Any 
excitement  of  the  organism,  whether  peripheral  or  central,  lasts  for  a  time 
after  the  stimulus  has  been  removed  ;  the  state  of  excitement  reverberates 
in  the  central  organ  after  the  end-organ  has  quieted  down.  But  for  purposes 
of  present  experiment  let  one  study  the  fading  away  in  consciousness  of  any 
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sensation,  while  attention  is  directed  strictly  to  the  changes  of  quality,  in- 
tensity, etc.,  which  thus  take  place.  For  example,  let  one  fixate  the  retinal 
image  of  a  candle,  or  a  colored  spot,  and  then  close  the  eyes  and  note  what 
follows.  The  immediate  after-image  is  as  clearly  a  sensation  (as  respects 
intensity,  life-likeness,  and  objective  reference)  as  was  the  original  experi- 
ence. For  this  reason  the  term  **  adtet'senscUions  "  has  been— not  improperly 
— proposed  for  these  phenomena.  Bat  soon,  and  usually  in  an  intermittent 
way,  this  after-image,  with  its  strongly  sensnous  coloring,  disappears ;  and 
it  is  found  impossible,  even  with  persistent  striving,  to  make  it  reappear  in 
precisely  the  same  form.  We  may  either  be  compelled  to  content  ourselves 
with  stating  in  language  %ohat  sort  of  a  sensation  was  formerly  had ;  or  we 
may  be  able  to  reproduce  in  the  concrete  form  of  an  image,  but  with  fainter 
intensity  and  less  of  sensuous  life-likeness,  the  representative  of  the  actual 
sensation.  These  two  forms  of  reproduction  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished ;  it  is  of  the  latter  only  we  are  tzeating  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  the  latter  only  that  can  be  called  a  *'copy,"  or  representative,  of  the 
original  simple  impression,  in  any  true  meaning  of  the  words. 

What  is  true  of  after-images  and  ideas  of  first  intention,  resulting 
from  visual  impressions,  is  also  true,  though  less  obviously,  of  the  im- 
pressions of  the  other  senses.  Tastes  often  linger  in  the  mouth,  and 
smeUs  in  the  nostrils,  so  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  tell  —  it  is  said  — 
whether  we  *' really  do"  taste  and  smell,  or  only  "imagine*'  that  we  taste 
and  smell.  Sensations  of  sound  leave  after-images  that  ordinarily  dis- 
appear more  promptly.  But  even  in  their  case  the  distinction  between 
*^ sensing"  and  "imaging"  sounds  cannot  always  be  drawn  with  cer- 
tainty. For  example,  the  violinist  may  make  ub  hear  the  dying-away  of  the 
note  in  a  diminuendo  passage  by  the  trick  of  continuing  to  draw  his  bow 
over  the  string  without  actually  touching  it.  Here  the  fainter  and  fainter 
auditory  sensation  is  replaced  hj  the  image  without  our  being  able  to  detect 
the  transition  between  the  twa  Intense  sensations  of  pressure,  by  careful 
attention,  may  have  their  after-images  delayed  for  a  time,  and  seem  to  fade 
away  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  visual  i^ter-images.  In  the  case  of  sen- 
sations of  temperature,  our  uncertainty  about  the  character  of  the  objective 
stimulus  makes  it  always  difficult  to  distinguish  between  sensations  and 
images  of  sensations.  The  laboratory  trick  already  referred  to  (p.  76),  shows 
that  the  imaging  of  a  low  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  heat  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  sensation  itself. 

{  8.  The  effect  of  time  upon  the  fading  away  of  the  primary  image  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  experimental  investigation.  In  f^t,  there  are  scores 
of  sensations,  feelings,  and  volitions,  whose  after-images  fade  quickly  out  of 
consciousness,  perhaps  never  to  recur ;  but  which  are  capable  of  being  de- 
tected if  we  only  search  for  them  in  time.  For  example,  let  one  who  is 
absorbed  in  reading,  reflection,  or  conyersation,  be  questioned :  What  were 
you  just  doing  ?  or.  What  was  I  just  doing?  or.  What  just  happened  in  the 
room  ?  (supposing  such  person  has  been  twirling  his  moustache ;  or  you 
have  reached  over  the  table  for  a  pen ;  or  the  dock  has  struck) ;  and  if  the 
question  follows  within  2  to  10  sec.,  of  the  event,  it  can  be  answered  cor- 
rectly. If,  however,  the  question  comes  later  than  this,  the  primary  image 
will  have  faded  beyond  recall.    Tims  Weber  found  that  the  primary  mem- 
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ory-image  of  weights  sank  lapidlj  the  first  10  sec.;  and  Lehmann  found 
that  a  shade  of  gray  oonld  be  recognized  with  certainty  only  as  long  as  th» 
int«nral  did  not  exceed  60  sec.  Another  observer  *  placed  the  greatest  accn- 
raoy  for  memory  of  the  pitch  of  tones  (corresponding,  presumably,  to  the 
most  vivid  and  life-like  condition  of  the  primary  image)  after  an  interval  of 
about  ten  seconds  from  the  sensation.  From  this  point  the  curve  of  accu- 
racy of  the  image  fell  off  pretty  regularly  until  the  interval  reached  between 
10  and  20  sec  ;  then  it  ceased  to  fall  ofl^  and  still  further  beyond  fell  off 
again  more  rapidly,  with  increasing  time.  Another  observer,'  by  studying 
the  effect  of  time  on  his  memory  of  series  of  "  nonsense  syllables,"  learned 
by  heart,  found  that  the  process  of  forgetting,  for  longer  intervals,  is 
rapid  at  first  and  then  slower.  After  one  hour  half  the  original  amount  of 
work  must  be  done  in  order  to  releam  the  same  series ;  after  eight  hours,. 
i  of  the  same  work.  But  even  after  twenty-four  hours  the  memory-image 
retained  i  its  strength ;  after  six  days,  i ;  after  thirty  days,  i.  ^Diis  ob- 
server inf^red  this  law  for  the  fading  of  the  memory-image  :  "  The  ratio 
of  what  is  retained  to  what  is  forgotten  is  inversely  as  the  logarithm  of  the 
time." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases  the  memory-image,  with  all  the 
intensity  and  sensuous  life-likeness  belonging  to  its  most ' '  primary  "  charao^ 
ter,  lingers  for  a  long  time,  or  persistently  reappears  in  consciousness.  Mi- 
croscopists,  after  prolonged  work  with  the  microscope,  sometimes  find  that 
the  images  of  the  objects  seen  in  its  focus  live  for  hours,  or  even  days,  in 
the  ** fundus  of  the  eye."  Musicians  often  hear  the  sounds  made  by  theiv 
pupils  for  hours  after  each  lessoiL  Dr.  Moos  tells  of  a  patient  whose  acous- 
tic images  persisted  with  the  intensity  of  sensations  for  fifteen  days  after  a 
musical  akmce.  After  working  for  days  together  on  brain  preparations  with 
fine  gauze  over  them,  M.  Baillarger  would  all  at  once  see  the  gauze  oover^ 
ing  other  objects  in  the  field  of  perception.  Another  worker  in  science^ 
when  promenading  the  streets  of  Paris,  frequently  saw  the  images  of  the 
preparations  with  which  he  had  been  bu^  projected  on  surrounding  ob- 
jects. 

{  4.  A  study  of  the  reverse  relation  between  sensations  and  their  images 
seems  to  lead  us  to  the  same  general  truth.  Starting  from  the  sensation  we 
may  trace  its  fading  into  the  more  and  more  "  ideal "  form  of  the  primary 
or  secondary  mental  image.  But  starting  from  the  "purest**  of  mental 
images  we  may,  by  increase  of  intensity  and  life-likeness,  render  it  indistin- 
guishable from  the  sensation.  Thus  the  different  degrees  of  temporary  or 
persistent  haUudnation  originate.  In  sleep  and  in  hypnotic  conditions  the 
mental  image  regularly  has  the  sensuous  and  objective  character  of  the  orig- 
inal from  which  it  is  said  to  be  derived.  In  dreams,  it  is  true  that  our 
mental  imagery  often  takes  its  rise  from  exaggeration  and  misinterpretation 
of  actual  sensations.  Thus  one  dreamer  *'  imagined**  the  torture  of  a  stake 
driven  through  his  foot  by  burglars,  because  he  **  sensed  "  a  feather  between 
his  toes;  another  imagined  that  the  horse  of  the  diligence  in  which  he 
was  travelling  had  fallen  and  lay  panting,  because  he  was  himself  enduring^ 
in  sleep,  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  asthma.    But  even  sueh  phenomena 

iH.K.  Wolfe:  Ueber  daa  TopgBMfthtn1ii»  PMUwoph.  Stodieii.  ill..  Heft  4. 
iBbbtnghiM;  IJeber dee Gwlichtntwi, p. Mt    Laliwig,  188B. 
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M  these  show  how  eTaneeoent  is  the  diBtinotion  between  the  sensation  and 
its  idea. 

Again,  it  has  been  pointed  ont  ^  that  different  persons  hare  different 
degrees  of  sncoess  in  the  imaging  of  different  chwses  of  sensations.  Some 
are  more  snccessfnl  than  others  with  anditory  sensations,  some  with  tactile 
and  mnscoLir  sensations ;  most  are  most  snccessfnl  with  Tisnal  sensations. 
Defects  corresponding  to  the  different  characteristic  excellences  are  fre- 
quent enough.  Thus  one  man  finds  it  nearly  impossible  to  visualize  dis- 
tinctly the  face  of  an  absent  friend ;  while  a  melody  to  which  he  has  listened 
the  evening  before  will  be  sounding  in  his  bndn  the  live-long  day.  Another 
can  see  before  him  the  vivid  pictures  of  those  long  dead ;  but,  to  save  his 
life,  could  scarcely  recall  the  tune  he  has  just  heard  sung  or  played. 
Stumpf  tells  of  a  young  aspirant  to  learn  the  violin  who  was  unable  to  play 
43orrectly,  not  because — as  was  at  first  supposed — ^he  had ''  no  ear"  for  pitch, 
but  because  he  had  no  ideas  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  order,  so  as  to 
control  accurately  his  fingers  in  spacing,  or  the  movements  of  his  bow- 
arm.  It  is  only  in  some  minds  that  sweet  smells  and  tastes  linger.  Some, 
however,  quickly  pass  from  the  idea  of  certain  smells  or  tastes,  suggested 
by  the  bare  mention  of  the  substances  which  occasion  them,  into  a  condition 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  of  pleasantly  quickened  vitality — so  effectively 
life-like  are  their  mental  images  of  these  sensations. 

In  the  case  of  certain  individuals  and  in  certain  abnormal  states  of 
brain  and  mind,  ideas  have  all  the  intensity,  life-likeness,  and  objectivity  of 
powerful  sensations  themselves.  Some  have  the  power,  at  will,  so  to  create 
the  image  of  a  remembered  object  of  sight  as  to  present  it  to  themselves 
with  the  clearness  of  outline,  strength  of  coloring,  and  covering  power 
of  actual  percepts.  These  rare  cases  are  similar  to  what  is  more  frequent 
among  hypnotic  subjects.  Every  student  of  insanity  knows  how  "fixed 
ideas  "  tend  to  objectify  themselves  until  they  become  indistinguishable  by 
the  subject  of  them  from  the  most  undeniable  perceptions.  Angelic  or  de- 
moniac voices,  at  first  fitfully  imagined,  come  to  be  persistently  heard  ad- 
dressing the  ear ;  forms  of  ideal  origin,  and,  at  first,  of  occasional  appearance, 
at  last  accompany  the  willing  or  unwilling  vision  eveiywhere.  Hallucina- 
tions of  smell  and  taste,  but  above  all  of  the  skin  and  internal  organs,  are 
closely  connected  with  various  forms  of  insanity.  In  all  these  matters  the 
range  of  experience  is  very  great ;  and  an  almost  unbroken  continuity  of 
cases,  with  slight  variations  in  degree  for  each  form  of  sensation  and  idea- 
tion, can  be  made  out.  The  dulness  and  slowness  of  some  persons,  of  even 
a  good  degree  of  intelligence,  in  the  process  of  image-making,  is  astonish- 
ing. But  some,  like  the  man  of  whom  Bonnet  tells  us,  see  people,  birds, 
carriages,  houses,  etc.,  without  external  cause ;  and  there  is  the  well-known 
case  of  Gdthe,  who,  when  he  closed  his  eyes  and  bent  his  head,  could 
plainly  see  a  fiower,  with  other  fiowers  growing  out  of  it,  as  long  as  he  chose. 
The  religious  ecstatic— like  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  saw,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  the  disk  of  the  sun  in  his  subterranean  prison,  and  the  artistic 
devotee — like  the  English  painter  who  painted  portraits  from  sitters  placed 
by  his  imagination  in  the  chairs  before  him,  or  the  immortal  but  deaf  Beet- 
hoven, who  constructed  by  ideation  the  harmonies  he  heard,  are  examples 
>  Btpedally  by  Qatton  In  his  Inqoiiy  into  Hamao  Facility,  and  by  many  other  InveitigalQn. 
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of  this  power.  But  between  them  and  the  poorest  adept  at  image-making 
lie  all  degzees  of  eiBoiencj.  We  oonolade»  then,  that  aUhough  smuoHons  and 
their  r^presentoHve  imagw^  a$  such^  do  noi  differ  eimply  in  sensuous  intensUff, 
ihey  do  differ  onfy  in  degree  ef  the  same  eseential  characteristics.  What,  besides 
intensity,  snoh  oharacteristios  are,  will  soon  be  made  apparent.  Things 
perceiyed  and  things  remembered  or  imagined  nndonbtedlj  differ  in  an 
indefinite  number  of  ways ;  and  yet  these  greater  and  more  complex  dif- 
ferences are  largely  based  upon  the  primoEy  differences  between  sensations 
and  ideas. 

The  Physiological  Oonditions  of  the  oocmrence  and  recur- 
rence of  mental  Images  are  to  be  found  in  certain  general  bio- 
logical laws,  as  well  as  also  in  specific  qualities  of  the  nervous 
substance  of  the  cerebral  centers.  Indeed,  the  molecular  changes 
of  even  non-liying  bodies,  in  certain  instances,  seem  to  furnish 
an  analogy  to  these  physiological  changes.  For  in  non-living 
bodies  systems  of  molecules  may  receive  a  certain  **  set "  which 
determines  the  nature  of  their  entire  future  behavior  toward  each 
other ;  and  by  repeated  actions  of  a  certain  kind  they,  apparently, 
acquire  so-called  "  tendencies  "  to  similar  actions  in  the  future. 
But  this  imperfect  analogy  of  a  physical  sort  only  in  a  small 
degree  accounts  for  what  has  sometimes  been  called  the  ''  mem- 
ory "  of  living  tissues.  Here  the  fundamental  laws  of  metabolism 
<or  change  of  the  substance  entering  into  any  living  structure, 
as  old  particles  are  excreted  and  new  ones  absorbed),  of  cell- 
propagation,  of  nutrition,  and  growth,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
<sount.  The  preservation  and  development  of  the  life  of  every 
organ,  and  so  of  every  complex  organism  with  its  numerous  in- 
teracting organs,  involve  these  laws ;  they  may  even  be  extended 
to  the  individual  cell. 

In  general,  then,  the  physiology  of  living  bodies  provides 
that  there  shall  be  continuity  in  development ;  that  in  all  present 
changes  the  past  stages  of  development  and  the  previous  forms 
of  functioning  shall  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  a  word,  every 
living  structure  carries  in  itself,  in  some  sort,  the  history  of 
what  has  happened  to  it  up  to  the  present  time,  and  of  all  that 
it  has  done  under  the  influence  of  the  different  forms  of  stimuli 
which  have  acted  upon  it.  The  more  complex  the  structure  is, 
and  the  more  varied  its  experience  in  the  past  has  been,  the 
more  of  developed  capacity  it  possesses  to  meet  the  varied  de- 
mands for  further  activities.  But  the  more  of  solidarity  it  has 
attained,  and  the  more  its  activities  have  been  directed  into, 
and  repeated  in,  certain  definite  lines,  the  stronger  is  its  ten- 
dency to  react,  whenever  new  similar  stimulation  occurs,  in  the 
customary  ways.  Speaking  figuratively :  It  "  remembers  "  what 
16 
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it  has  done;  habit  roles ;  it  does  each  time  what  it  remembers  as 
"right  "to  do. 

Every  portion  of  the  nervous  system  falls  under  the  physio- 
logical laws  which  give  conditions  to  this  so-called ''oi^anic 
memory."  This  is  true  of  the  ganglionic  nerve-centers  scattered 
throughout  the  internal  cavities  of  the  tmnky  of  the  nervous 
portions  of  the  end-organs  (such  as  the  retina  of  the  eye),  of  the 
spinal  cord  with  its  various  centers  for  the  performance  of  com- 
plicated reflex  activities,  and  of  the  lower  organs  of  the  brain. 
But  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  where 
the  so-called  "  psychic  "  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers  are  found. 
This  structure  is,  of  all  molecular  structures,  by  far  the  most 
complicated  and  sensitive.  But  the  life  of  every  brain  has  a 
history ;  the  histoiy  of  eveiy  brain  is  a  different  history,  and 
every  brain  carries  its  history  written  within  itself.  Since,  then, 
it  falls  under  the  principles  of  habit,  growth,  tendency,  etc., 
this  collection  of  psychic  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibers  has,  in 
the  highest  degree,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  so-called  or- 
ganic memory.  And  it  is  these  characteristics  which  furnish 
the  physiological  conditions  of  the  occurrence  and  the  recur- 
rence of  the  mental  image. 

{  5.  The  pnoiioe  of  photography  depends  upon  the  foot  that  a  plate  of 
diy  collodion,  after  being  exposed  for  an  instant  to  the  sun's  rays,  retains 
for  weeks  in  the  darkness  the  effects  of  the  indescribably  delicate  changes 
which  it  then  underwent.  Eveiy  impression  taken  from  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  this  truth;  only  thus  does  the  impression  beoome  the  image  of 
the  object  photographed.  A  French  writer >  has  shown  that  "latent  im- 
ages" may  be  "  to  some  extent  garnered  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper,"  kept  there 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  revealed  at  the  call  of  certain  reagents.  Even  a 
good  old  Oremona  violin  has  the  histoiy  of  its  past,  in  the  form  of  an  "  in- 
organic memory,"  stored  up  in  the  molecular  alterations  of  its  woody  fiber. 
When  touched  again  it  reproduces  the  tones  it  has  been  trained  to  produce. 

These  inorganic  tendencies  of  a  molecular  kind,  however,  only  faintly 
foreshadow  the  organic ;  it  is  in  the  nervous  system  that  all  this  effect  of 
habitual  forms  of  activity  becomes  most  pronounced.  The  nerve-cells,  like 
all  cells,  have  the  power  of  nourishing  themselves  and  of  propagating  their 
kind.  The  nutrition  brought  to  them  by  the  blood  is  used  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cell,  under  the  principle  that  each  cell  builds  itself  in  accord- 
ance with  the  molecular  character  it  has  already  attained.  Each  cell  also 
may  be  held  to  propagate  itself  under  the  laws  of  heredity.  But  at  the 
same  time  its  internal  molecular  alteration  and  the  activity  of  the  connected 
cells  are  mutually  interdependent.  Thus  what  is  called  the  "  organic  mem- 
ory "—or  tendency  to  reaction  and  further  development  according  to  cer- 
tain lines  dependent  upon  past  action  and  past  development— is  gained  for 
>lWep9e  d6  Sdnt-Vlctiir:  Compt  rand,  de  rAi»d6mJe  dm  SdenoeB.  xlr.,  p.  8U ;  aud  xM..  p. 
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eich  portion  of  the  nerroiu  ifjtiem.  Betention  and  reprodnotion  on  the 
physical  side,  or  as  physiological  conditions  not  only  of  the  oconrrenoe  and 
zeeorrenoe,  bnt  alBo  of  the  association,  of  mental  images,  are  thns  proyided 
for.> 

The  foregoing  considerationa  apply  to  the  spinal  oord  and  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  brain.  Both  experiment  and  observation  show  that  these  ner^ 
▼ous  stmctnres  possess  at  birth  certain  aptitudes  and  tendencies  connected 
with  the  habits,  physiological  and  psychical,  of  race,  breed,  parentage, 
etc.  But  these  organs,  whether  in  the  case  of  the  new-bom  pnppy  or  of  the 
new-bom  infant,  cannot  at  first  do  some  things  which  they  can  leam  to  do ; — 
naing  still  the  same  convenient  figure  of  speech,  they  need  to  acquire,  and 
can  acquire,  an  organic  memory  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  in- 
diyidual.  As  we  hare  elsewhere  observed :  "Each  element  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  in  the  more  significant  of  its  central  organs,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  minute  area  intersected  by  an  indefinite  number  of  curves  of 
different  directions  and  orders;  thus  a  molecular  commotion  in  any  such 
area  may,  according  to  its  character  and  point  of  greatest  intensity,  run  out 
into  the  system  along  any  one  of  these  many  curves.**  In  every  such  small 
fragment  "the  whole  curve  slumbers."  But  pre-eminently  trae  is  all  this 
of  the  nervous  elements  of  the  cerebral  centers,  where  the  so-called  psychic 
nerve-cells  are.  Of  the  effect  of  stimulation  upon  them  one  writer'  affirma 
that  theie  cells  never  retum  after  their  excitation  to  their  original  condition. 
Such  a  ceU  ''  has  been  modified  in  a  permanent  manner  by  the  act  of  stimu- 
lation ;  and  this  modification  can  be  effaced  only  by  the  death  of  the  celL 
Each  excitation  has,  so  to  speak,  created  a  new  cell  different  from  the  first.'' 

The  recurrence  of  any  memoiy-image  is,  therefore,  significant  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  effects  of  previous  reactions  to  stimulation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tendency  of  the  same  nervous  substance  to  react  in  ways  similar  to  those  in 
which  it  has  formerly  acted.  But  no  nervous  element,  and  especially  no 
so-called  psychic  nervous  element,  acts  apart  from  the  action  of  others. 
Hence  the  mechnnism  of  rtpre$entaiiv€  imagn^  as  they  occur  and  recur  in  con^ 
nectUm  with  each  other,  ha$  iU  physiological  oondiiions  in  certain  "  cfynamical 
associations  "  amongst  the  ** psychic  "  nervous  elements.  And  the  spontaneous 
recurrence  of  some  of  these  images  rather  than  others,  as  started  by  this  or 
that  external  or  internal  stimulation,  depends  upon  the  character,  number, 
and  strength,  of  the  "dynamical  associations  **  which  make  up  the  "  organic 
memory,"  so  called,  of  the  nervous  organism  concemed  in  the  whole  process 
of  ideation. 

{6.  It  is  assumed  that  the  cortical  centers  concemed  in  sensation  and  in  idea' 
Hon  are  the  same,  for  the  same  otfjects  at  least;  and  this  assumption  is  con- 
firmed by  all  which  we  know  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  since  neither  sensations  nor  ideas  occur  in  isola- 
tion, in  both  processes — however  simple  we  may  tiy  to  make  our  experi- 
mental tests— considerable  areas  of  the  nervous  substance  are  always 
involved.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  writers  of  late  that  "  sensation  and 
idea  depend  upon  different  cortical  elements ; "  and  the  term  **  memory-cell " 


I  See  tbeYorlng  of  B.  Bering,  Ceber  das  GedlditiiiM  ale  etaie  iHgeueiiie  FUMtfUB  d.  arg^ 
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has  been  inrented  as  a  title  for  saoh  elements  as  are  oonoemed  in  reprodno- 
tion  solely.  Bat  eren  the  experiments  with  animals  npon  which  these  claims 
rely,  prove,  rather,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  relied  npon  at  all,  the  very  opposite 
of  tiie  claims.  For  the  dog  which  is  affected  with  "  psychical  blindness,'*  or 
"  psychical  deafness,**  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  has  lost  payckical  character  alike  from  both  forms  of  conscious 
modification.  Its  sensation-complexes,  or  rather  perceptions,  are  as  much 
modified,  or  lost,  as  are  its  corresponding  ideas.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
erery  organ,  and  every  element  of  erexy  organ,  falls  under  the  same  biologi- 
cal laws.  Every  organ,  and  eveiy  element  of  ereiy  organ— so  far  as  we  can 
appropriately  use  such  a  term  for  a  physical  mechanism — has  its  own  or- 
ganic memory.  And  the  sum-total  of  these  modifications  and  dynamical 
associations,  which  have  resulted  from  the  past  experience  of  the  system 
of  central  organs,  constitutes  the  system  of  physiological  conditions  in 
which  our  psychical  processes  of  ideation  have  their  physical  basis. 

We  now  resume  discassion  of  the  Natnre  of  the  Bepresentatiye 
Image  as  related  to  its  "  original,"  with  new  light  deriyed  from 
our  oonclosions  respecting  the  physiological  conditions  of  both 
these  forms  of  psychical  life.  The  cerebral  processes  which  un- 
derlie sensation  are  like  those  which  underlie  image-making,  in 
that  similar  changes  in  the  same  connected  groups  of  nervous  ele- 
ments form  the  physical  basis  for  both  kinds  of  psychosis.  But 
they  are  unlike,  in  that  the  peripherally  initiated  processes 
predominate  in  sensation;  and  in  image-making,  the  centrally 
initiated  processes  predominate.  This  difference,  or  unlikeness, 
however,  is  not  absolute.  Between  the  "  purest "  sensation  and 
the  "  purest "  idea  of  that  sensation  an  unbroken  chain  of  psycho- 
physical processes  may  intervene  to  bridge  over  this  difference. 
By  increasing  the  intensity  of  revived  central  processes,  more  or 
less  of  hallucination  may  take  place ;  and,  finally,  the  mental 
image  may  become  so  like  the  sensations  which  it  represents  as 
to  be  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  distinguished  from  them. 

A  thorough  re-examination  of  the  data  of  consciousness  now 
confirms  the  suggestions  derived  from  the  most  probable  results 
of  physiological  psychology.  In  consciousness  the  mental 
image  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  like  and  unlike  its  sensation- 
original,  as  respects :  (1)  intensity ;  (2)  life-likeness,  or  fulness 
of  sensuous  content;  and  so  (3)  objective  characteristics.  In 
saying  this  it  is  assumed  that  mental  images  have  different  de- 
grees of  intensity,  corresponding  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  inten- 
sity, as  sensational,  of  the  originals  which  they  represent.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  ideas  are  not  met'ely  fainter  copies  of  sensa- 
tions, but  that  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  differences  may 
be  recognized  when  we  compare  the  two.  On  the  whole  matter, 
then,  we  find  consciousness  agreeing  in  some  sort  with,  and  yet. 
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in  some  sort,  differing  from  both  the  extreme  views  taught  by 
opposing  schools  of  psychologists.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
only  difference  between  sensations  and  their  representative  im- 
ages is  a  difference  in  intensity  or  vivacity.  With  Hume  and 
the  earlier  English  psychologists,  generally,  an  ''idea"  is  a 
"  fainter  copy  "  of  its  sensation.  Bain^  also  seems  to  deny  all 
qualitative  difference  between  the  sensation  and  its  memory- 
image.  But  other  writers  affirm  that  the  difference  between  the 
sensation  and  the  idea  is  "  above  all  a  qualitative  difference ; " 
and  even  deny  all  intensity,  and  so  all  possibility  of  difference 
in  intensity,  as  characteristic  of  different  ideas.  As  says  Ziehen :  ^ 
''  The  sensual  vivacity  characteristic  of  every  sensation  does  not 
belong  cLt  aU  to  the  idea,  not  even  in  a  diminished  intensity." 
Both  these  extreme  views  are  equally  correct  in  what  they 
affirm,  and  wrong  in  what  they  deny.  For  the  differences  and 
likenesses  of  sensations  and  ideas,  as  factors  of  conscious  life, 
concern  both  the  intensity  and  the  complex  quality  of  the  two. 

Our  consciousness  proves  that  we  immediately  recognize  a 
vast  amount  of  difference  in  the  intensity  of  our  different  ideas. 
Let  any  good  visualizer,  for  example,  undertake  to  revive  some 
particularly  vivid  and  recent  visual  sensation-complexes,  such 
as  a  new  color,  a  bright  scene,  an  impressive  face.  By  persist- 
ent attention  the  complex  memory  of  the  percept  may  be  made 
to  grow  not  only  in  fulness  of  content,  but  also  in  intensity; 
the  particular  visual  elements  may  be  made  to  improve  until 
the  bright  color,  or  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  are  seen — in  "  the 
mind's  eye  " — anew.  Thus,  too,  one  who  is  successful  in  audi- 
tory image-making  may  find  no  great  difficulty  in  causing  to 
sound  clearly  in  "the  mind's  ear  "the  cheerful  chirrup  of  the 
wooden  clogs  on  the  concrete  pavement  of  the  station,  or  the  sil- 
ver-toned booming  of  the  temple  bells,  in  Japan;  the  weird  minor 
strains  of  the  venders  of  goods  upon  the  streets  in  Mexico;  the 
sounds  of  the  ship  in  a  storm,  during  a  recent  passage  of  the  At- 
lantic, etc.  Few  are  so  fortunate  as  not  frequently  to  recall  with 
a  cruel  sensuous  vividness  their  skin-sensations  in  the  last  fit 
of  ague,  or  the  feeling  of  the  dentist's  instruments  when  the 
teeth  were  recently  plugged?  A  striking  but  common  fact 
affords  indubitable  evidence  in  the  same  line.  On  trying  to  re- 
call any  particular  sensuous  experience  one  often  finds  one's 
self  baffled,  ^'t£«^  hecatise  the  ideas  lack  for  a  time  this  character- 
istic of  intensity  which  is  fairly  representative  of  the  intensity 
of  their  sensation-originals.    Then  one  knows  perfectly  well  what 

>  The  Sentes  and  the  iDtdlect,  pi>.  888  f  .  and  481 L 
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it  is  one  wishes  vividly  to  recall ;  it  is,  for  example,  the  face  of  a 
friend,  A.  B.,  or  an  air  in  the  opera,  M.,  or  the  "  feel "  of  a  par- 
ticular texture  of  cloth  or  metal ;  but  one  cannot  inume  what  one 
wishes.  But  all  at  once  there  starts  out  in  consciousness  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  sight,  the  sound,  the  "  feel,"  one  seeks.  Our  con- 
ception, as  a  thought,  is  no  richer  in  content  than  it  was  a  moment 
before ;  but  we  see,  hear,  or  feel  the  concrete  thing  we  sought,  be- 
cause our  mental  imaging  has  gained  the  requisite  intensity. 

In  comparing  sensations  and  ideas  as  respects  "  life-likeness  " 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  neither  sensations  nor  ideas  are 
ever  experienced  in  so-called  "  purity  "  or  isolation.  The  sensa- 
tions we  have,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  sensations  we  recall 
in  the  form  of  representative  images,  always  have  a  varied  rich- 
ness of  sensuous  content.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  this  that 
their  "  life  "  consists.  I%e  "  life-likeness  "  of  the  id^a  is  therefore 
dq>endent  upon  its  possessing  a  corresponding  richness  of  content; 
and  that  idea  is  the  most  "  life-like  "  representative  of  any  sensation- 
experience  which  most  nearly  Trqproduces  the  compound  charader- 
istics  of  its  original.  If,  for  example,  I  wish  to  have  a  life-like 
mental  picture  of  any  particular  smell  or  taste,  I  can  attain  this 
only  by  reproducing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  elements  which 
entered  into  the  original  sensation-complex.  For  this  purpose 
I  imagine  myself  tasting  or  sniffing  at  the  object  anew;  I  roll 
the  imaginary  morsel  again  upon  my  tongue,  or  take  imaginary 
whiffs  of  it  into  my  nostrils.  If  I  wish  a  life-like  visual  image,  I 
imagine  myself  looking  at  the  object  again,  tracing  its  outline 
with  a  moving  eye,  or  actively  comparing  its  color  with  its  back- 
ground, or  with  other  similar  or  contrasted  colors.  The  new  life- 
growth,  in  order  to  be  like  the  old  life-growth,  must  possess  the 
same  concrete  fulness  of  life. 

Closely  connected  with  the  requirement  just  mentioned  is 
another.  All  our  sensation-complexes  have  an  "  attachment "  of 
feeling  which  is  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  be  of  a  pleasurable  or 
painful  tone.  Now  it  is  our  interesting  sensations  which  are 
most  likely  to  recur,  in  the  form  of  mental  images,  within  the 
stream  of  conscious  life.  But  unless  the  mental  images  have 
some  attachment  of  feeling  corresponding  to  that  of  their  origi- 
nals, they  are  lacking  in  one  of  the  most  essential  features 
of  life-likeness.  Ideas  are,  indeed — other  things  being  equal 
— like  sensations  according  to  the  amount  of  similar  feeling  which 
accompanies  them.  But,  further,  we  have  seen  that  in  all  psychi- 
cal development  sensory  processes  are  linked  in  with  motor 
processes.  ''  Sensory-motor"  is  the  compound  term  which  de- 
scribes the  entire  experience  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of  the 
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organs  of  sense.  Now,  therefore,  the  complete  life-likeness — the 
total  sensuous  life  of  like  character — of  every  idea  is  dependent 
upon  its  being  connected  with  motor  activities  similar  to  those 
with  which  the  original  sensation-experience  was  connected. 
Only  as  the  idea  secures  the  appropriate  motor  reaction  can  it  at- 
tain the  fulness  of  life  which  belonged  to  the  original  experience 
which  it  represents.  The  character  of  their  dependence  on  will 
is,  therefore,  an  important  difference  between  sensations  and 
ideas.  And  it  is  chiefly  the  difference  between  the  sensuous 
richness  of  content,  with  its  accompaniment  of  feeling  and  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  motor  reaction,  which  our  sensations  have, 
and  the  relative  meagreness  in  these  respects  of  most  of  our 
ideas,  which  makes  the  "  objectivity  "  of  the  former  so  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  latter.  In  all  ordinary  experience,  mental 
images  are  far  less  intense  in  quantity,  less  varied  and  rich  in 
qualitative  distinctions,  of  less  pronounced  tone  of  feeling,  and 
inferior  in  motor  result,  as  compared  with  the  sensations  which 
they  represent.  Therefore,  though  our  ideas  are  like  our  sensa- 
tions, they  are  also  rather  unlike  them  ;  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  two.  Thus  the  world  of  sensuous  reality  is 
not  confused  with  the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  ideas.  But 
in  all  these  respects  ideas  may  so  approach  sensations  as  that  the 
distinctions  fade  away,  and  finally  cease  altogether  to  be  possible. 

{7.  It  is  onstomarj  for  those  who  deny  that  ideas  have  intensity  to  use 
language  like  that  of  Lotze  :  "  The  idea  of  the  brightest  radiance  does  not 
shine,  that  of  the  intensest  noise  does  not  sound,  that  of  the  greatest  torture 
produces  no  pain,"  etc.'  Thus  a  reoent  author  (Ziehen)  declares :  "  The 
ideas  of  the  slightest  rustling  and  of  the  loudest  thunder  exhibit  no  differ- 
ence in  intensity  whatever.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  the  sun  has  nothing  of  the 
brightness  or  splendor  of  colors  which  characterize  the  real  sun,"  etc.  Now 
we  might  go  on  to  say,  in  our  eagerness  to  distinguish  sensations  and  ideas 
— the  ''idea"  of  green  is  not  green,  the  "idea"  of  blue  is  not  blue,  etc.; 
but  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  nothing  could  well  be  more  mis- 
leading than  all  this.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  can  think  of  the  sun  or 
of  the  thunder  or  can  say  over  these  words  ("  sun"  or  "thunder")  with 
the  most  perfect  attention  to  what  I  am  saying,  and  then  can  think  of  a  can- 
dle or  a  whisper,  and  can  say  over  the  words  "  candle  **  or  "whisper,"  with- 
out noticing  any  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  my  visual  or  auditory  ideas. 
But  this  simply  proves  that  I  can  think  about  thunder  and  whispers,  or  the 
sun  and  a  candle,  without  hvring  any  mental  images  at  all  which  concretely 
represent  the  sensations  I  have  when  I  actually  hear  thunder  or  whispering, 
or  when  I  actually  see  the  sun  or  a  candle.  Probably,  also,  I  never  have 
any  auditory  image  which  rivals  in  intensity  the  sensations  of  the  thunder ; 
nor  can  I,  without  the  meditation  and  abnormal  nervous  condition  of  a  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  ideate  so  intensely  as  to  have  the  vision  in  midnight  darkness 
1  OntMneB  of  PBycbolQsr,  p.  88.    Compan  Mktocoemos.  L.  p.  9081 
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of  a  mid-daj  ran.  Bat  all  this  has  no  beazing  whatever  on  the  question 
whether  oonorete  repreeentatiTe  images  (and  not  '*  thoughts  about  **  sensa- 
tions) differ  in  intensity  or  not. 

Let  anjone  who  doubts  ask  himself  in  what  respect  his  enf oroad  audi- 
tory reproduction  of  the  shrieks  and  groans  he  heard  in  the  railroad  acci- 
dent of  yesterday  differs  from  his  memoiy  of  the  sounds  of  an  hour  ago  ;  or» 
why  it  is  that,  after  a  long  sea-yoyage,  he  is  compelled  to  antagonize  the 
lingering  motor  images  of  the  sea  by  sights  which  he  knows  to  be  really  of 
the  land.  The  trifling  inyolved  in  some  of  the  objections,  like  those  of 
Lotze  and  2jiehen,  may  be  set  aside  by  reminding  ourselves  that^  strictly 
speaking,  the  sensation  of  bright  green  is  no  more  a  bright  green  sensation, 
than  the  faint  idea  of  bright  green  is  a  faint  green  idea. 

{  8.  There  is  truth  in  the  view  of  Yolkmann '  and  the  other  Herbartians 
who  maintain  that  '*  sensation  and  reproduction  are  only  changing  predi- 
cates of  the  same  psychical  events,  designations  of  difEerent  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  same  mental  process  ( VoTMUilhmgy^  Thus  it  is  argued  that 
by  sentaHon  we  mean  the  "  presentation  "  from  its  first  development  to  its 
first  obscuration ;  by  rtproducHan^  the  "  presentation  *'  from  its  return  into 
consciousness  till  its  subsequent  obscuration.  But— so  these  writers  go  on 
to  say— reproduction  leaves  the  quality  of  the  '*  presentation  "  unchanged. 
Its  weakened  quantity  is,  however,  so  characteristio  that,  if  we  compare  the 
reproduced  idea  with  present  sensations,  we  have  no  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  in 
distinguishing  the  former  from  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold,  while 
admitting  the  characteristic  difference  in  intensity,  that  reproduced  ideas 
differ  from  their  originals,  and  from  each  other,  in  respect  also  of  the 
fulness  with  which  all  the  allied  elements  are  reproduced.  It  is  largely  this 
difference  which  gives  them  more  or  less  of  "  life-likeness,**  of  vraUemblance, 
of  correspondence  to  the  concrete  and  rich  sensuousness  of  their  originals. 
Ideas  are  ordinarily  more  schematic,  more  in  bare  outline,  as  it  were,  more 
meagre  of  content,  than  are  the  sensation-complexes  which  they  represent 

But  the  difference  between  sensation  and  idea  is  also  largely  one  of  rela- 
tion to  feeling  and  volition,  with  the  accompaniment  of  motor  activity.  It 
is  the  "tone"  of  the  sensation,  consisting  in  the  excitement  of  feeling  as 
dependent  upon  the  excitement  of  the  bodily  organism,  which  gives  life-like- 
ness to  the  sensation ;  its  representative  image  must  have  likeness  of  tone 
in  order  to  be  a  life-like  idea.  And  here  the  ineptness  of  Lotze^s  saying,  that 
"  the  idea  of  the  greatest  torture  produces  no  pain  "  becomes  apparent.  If 
by  the  idea  of  a  painful  sensation  we  mean  simply  the  idea  of  a  sensation, 
thought  of  as  having  been  painful,  or  if  we  mean  the  thought  about  certain 
circumstances  in  which  painful  sensations  are  alleged  to  have  occurred,  etc. — 
then  Lotze's  statement  is  true.  But  the  representative  image  of  a  painful 
sensation,  imaged  as  painful,  is  nothing  but  the  image  of  a  particular  sensa- 
tion reproduced  with  a  much  weakened  but  genuine  accompaniment  of  char- 
acteristic painful  feeling.  And  the  world  is  full  of  men  and  women  who 
cannot  see  sights,  or  hear  sounds,  or  read  words,  or  think  thoughts,  that 
remind  them  of  their  past  painful  sensations,  without  having  the  old  pains 
reproduced  as  a  fitting  accompaniment  of  the  revival  of  the  ideas. 

{  9.  Gonnected  with  the  life-likeness  of  the  idea  and  with  its  relation  to 
>  Lehrbncbd.  P^^cbologle.  L,  p.  409 1 
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the  senBOxy-motor  ohanoterifltio  of  its  origmal,  is  its  nsiudly  unstable  and 
irregular  existence.  The  exoitement  which  external  stimnli  famish  to  the 
end-organs  of  sense  is  comparatively  steady ;  it  can  be  relied  upon  not  to 
change,  or  to  change,  if  at  all,  in  calculable  ways.  The  muscular  sensations 
excited  in  connection  with  ideational  attention  differ  from  those  accompany- 
ing sensational  attention.  In  ideation  generally  our  localization  is  vague, 
as  the  mental  field  of  vision,  or  of  touch,  or  of  sound,  is  itself  vague,  indef- 
inite, and  fitfully  changeful  in  outline.  All  these  differences  correspond 
to  the  dimimshed  objectivity  of  ideas ;  they  secure  the  possibility  that  we 
shall  not  always  be  imaging  things  and  occurrences  in  such  way  as  to  mis- 
take them  for  real  things  and  occurrences  of  sense.  Thus  the  memory- 
images  which  arise  when  the  after-sensations  have  faded  away,  although 
localized  in  some  definite  region  of  external  space,  do  not  ordinarily  move, 
with  movement  of  the  eyes,  as  these  aftex^sensations  themselves  do.  But 
true  percepts,  being  dependent  for  their  fixed  position  on  the  external  ori- 
gin of  the  stimulus  which  acts  upon  the  end-organs  of  sense,  remain  motion- 
less when  our  eyes  mova  Moreover,  visual  percepts  are  doubled  by  press- 
ing on  the  eyeball,  and  they  have  oovering  power;  but  after-images  and 
ideas  differ  ordinarily  from  peroeiyts  in  both  these  respects. 

2  10.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  conscious  difference  between  sen- 
sations and  ideas  consists  more  in  a  distinction  of  total  state  (state  of  percep- 
tion as  compared  with  state  of  memory  or  state  of  imagination)  than  of  mere 
sensation-process  and  ideation-process.  And  so  Dr.  Ward  ^  is  right  in  main* 
taining  that  we  cannot  have  a  reproduced  image  of  a  simple  visual  or  tactual 
sensation  (0.^.,  red) ;  but  can  only  have  an  image  of  something  seen  or  felt, 
(some  red  thing  or  red  form).  In  other  words,  vfe  ideate  percepts  and  not 
unlooaHzed  senstdione  or  abstract  and  disconnected  movements.  We  represent 
the  whole  sensation-process,  in  which  peripherally  excited  elements  chiefiy 
preponderated,  by  a  process  in  which  similar,  centrally  excited  elements 
chiefly  preponderate.  Hence  a  complex  relation  of  both  likeness  and  un- 
likeness  is  possible  between  our  sensation-experiences  and  our  ideas ;  and 
in  this  relation  ideo-motor  elements  bear  an.  important  part.  For  the  con- 
nection between  reproduced  image  and  movement  is  similar  to  that  between 
sensation  and  movement.  In  the  case  of  ideation,  however,  the  movement 
is  usually  relatively  inchoate  and  feeble,  and  therefore  only  imperfectly 
lepresentotive  of  the  movement  involved  in  all  perception.' 

{ 11.  The  life-likeness  of  the  ideas  of  different  sensations^  as  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  sensations  reproduced,  and  upon  lapse  of  time, 
differs  very  greatly.  In  general,  mental  images  of  muscular  sensations  dis- 
appear abruptly  from  consciousness  —  like  the  loss  of  the  memory  of  a 

>  Article  in  the  Bncjo.  Brit  on  Ptychologj,  pw  ST. 

*  SMmer  holds  (JBemente  der  PvychoptayBik,  11.,  p.  409  f.)  that  memory-lmafei  arise  (1)  In 
eompany  with  the  fedfaig  of  a  less  or  greater  degree  of  spontaneltj ;  (S)  at  a  still  longer  time  after 
the  sensnons  Impressions  have  passed  swaj ;  and  (8)  can.  In  part  InTolnntailly  tfj  association  of 
Ideas,  and  in  part  TolnntazUy,  be  called  forth  or  dismissed  and  altered.  Bnt  *«  affcep^ensatlons  '* 
occur  (1)  In  compsny  with  a  feeling  of  reoepUvfty ;  (t)  immediately  after  the  sensnons  impressions  ; 
and  (8)  faidependently  of  wfll  and  association  of  ideas.  These  distinctions,  however,  are  all  matters 
of  degree  and  serve  to  pnt  an  indeflnite  nomher  of  experiences—"  after-sensations,"  primary  mem- 
ory-images, more  or  less  intense  and  life-like  ideas— in  between  the  sensaiion  and  Its  most  idealised 
representative.  Another  writer  considers  it  a  matter  of  nnlverssl  consent  that  it  is  the  feelings 
•'  des  lebendigen  oder  organlsehen  Bigrlffienselns,''  throngh  which  the  weakest  sensation  Is  dls- 
tingnished  from  the  strongest  reooDectton.— Horwica,  Fiycholog.  Analyaen,  L.  p.  898 ;  comp.  p.  8U» 
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name.  And  yet  by  their  presence  in  all  our  ideM  of  the  spatikl  qualities 
relations,  and  changes  in  space,  of  material  bodies,  they  are  of  the  utmort 
importance  to  the  acquirement  of  experience  and  to  the  conduct  of  life. 
Sometimes,  unbidden— like  the  forgotten  name—- they  present  themselves  in 
a  very  lively  way  to  our  observation ;  in  which  case  they  are  less  serviceable 
than  when  less  life-like.  Sensations  of  smell  and  taste,  on  the  contrary, 
naturaUy  pass  more  slowly  through  the  fading  processes— after-sensations, 
piimaiy  memory-images,  etc— but  are  equally  difficult  of  revival ;  when, 
however,  they  actually  reappear,  they  are  apt  to  be  exceedingly  life-like. 
The  representative  images  of  sound  and  sight,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  admit 
regularly  and  uniformly  of  more  nicely  graded  degrees  of  intensity,  life-like- 
ness,  etc.,  and  so  of  more  definite  resemblance  to  the  originals  from  which 
they  spring.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  all  forms  of  the  reproduction  of  sensa- 
tion-experience, the  constitution,  habits,  and  psycho-physical  condition  of 
the  individual  are  of  the  greatest  account. 

Thus  iar  only  those  forms  of  the  representatiye  image  which 
are  referred  to  sensations  as  their  so-called  originals  have  been 
considered.  This  restriction  was  justifiable,  because  it  is  only 
the  ideas  of  sensations  which  lend  themselyes  readily  to  the 
most  elementary  discussion  of  the  subject.  If,  however,  we 
consider  how  our  psychologically  truthful  popular  language  ex- 
presses experience,  we  learn  that  memory  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  sensations,  or  even  to  the  perception  of  things.  One  can 
remember  to-day  what  it  was  that  one  remembered,  imagined, 
thought,  and  did  yesterday,  or  the  day,  or  year,  before.  One 
can  imagine  another  person  (real  or  imaginary)  remembering, 
imagining,  thinking,  and  doing,  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  ways. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  intellectual  states  and  activities  which 
may  become  objects  of  memory  or  of  imagination,  but  also  states 
of  feeling  and  will.  Indeed,  a  very  large  part  of  the  interests, 
the  benefits,  and  the  dangers,  of  both  memory  and  imagination 
<;onsists  in  reproducing  or  artistically  constructing  pictures  of  how 
we  ourselves  and  others  have^^  and  chosen,  under  all  manner  of 
actual  or  imaginary  circumstances.  The  question,  therefore,  at 
once  presents  itself  as  to  how  far  we  may  extend  our  views  of 
the  nature,  and  relations  to  its  original,  of  the  representative 
image,  so  as  to  cover  other  than  sensuous  forms  of  mental  life. 

That  memories,  imaginations,  thoughts,  and  all  other  similar 
psychical  processes,  should  be  capable  of  reproduction  in  the 
form  of  mental  images,  can  occasion  no  surprise.  For  these 
processes  themselves  are,  in  their  native  and  original  character, 
chiefly  ideation-processes.  How  the  ^'  idea  of  an  idea  "  can  arise 
in  consciousness  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  the  moment  we  admit 
the  continuity  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  under  the  general 
laws  of  reproduction.    As  respects  intensity,  life-likeness,  con- 
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nection  with  motor  actrnties,  and  so  **  objective  reference/'  one 
idea  is  more  like  another  idea  than  it  is  like  its  own  sensuous 
original.  One  idea  may  then  fitly  represent  another  idea,  on 
account  of  this  essential  similarity  of  nature.  In  fact,  it  is 
upon  the  basis  of  this  possibility  that  any  present  process  of 
ideation  may  represent  so  faithfully  a  similar  past  process  of 
ideation  in  ourselves,  or  a  similar  imaginary  process  of  ideation 
in  another  consciousness — more  faithfully^  indeed,  than  any  idea 
can  represent  a  sensation. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  question,  Can  there  be  a  true 
representative  image  of  a  feeling;  and,  if  so,  in  what  respect 
can  such  idea  be  like  a  feeling?  we  find  ourselves  upon  very 
different  ground.  For  if  feeling  is  fundamentally  different  in 
kind  from  sensation  and  ideation,  how  can  an  idea  represent 
a  feeling  ?  What  sort  of  a  psychosis  could  possibly  be  meant 
by  "  the  idea  of  a  feeling  ?  "  since — as  we  have  already  seen — ^the 
essential  nature  of  feeling  is  'not  representable;  since  feeling,  as 
such,  has  its  nature  in  Jmngfdt.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  when 
men  speak  of  remembering  their  feelings,  or  of  imagining  how 
others  feel,  they  are  using  language  in  that  figurative  fashion 
which  requires  further  analysis  before  it  can  be  adopted  by 
psychological  science.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  discover 
the  real  meaning  of  these  figures  of  speech.  For  as  the  psy- 
chology of  feeling  has  plainly  showed,  feeling  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  universal  attachment  of  sensation,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
most  primary  intellectual  processes.  If  it  is  an  "attachment" 
of  the  sensation  or  the  idea,  then  we  may  conclude  (and  this 
is  certainly  no  unmeaning  play  upon  words),  it  may  be 
*^  detached "  from  the  reproduction,  as  idea,  of  its  original  sen- 
sation or  idea.  Thus,  as  one's  ideas  of  the  painful  sensations 
one  experienced  in  the  hands  of  the  dentist  yesterday  are  much 
fainter  and  less  life-like  than  were  the  sensations  themselves,  so 
the  attachment  of  painful  feeling  may  largely,  or  wholly,  have 
disappeared.  Thus  ideas  of  exceedingly  painful  sensations  or 
ideas,  may  themselves  be  notably  pleasant  ideas.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one's  ideas  of  past  painful  sensations  become  very 
vivid,  and  so  tend  to  assume  the  characteristics  of  hallucinations, 
the  old  accompaniments  of  painful  feeling  are  revived  together 
with  the  sensations.  And,  indeed,  the  general  rule  is  that 
percepts  and  ideas  which  were  originally  painful  are  reproduced 
as  painful  ideas.  Thus  we  constantly  hear  it  said, — ^in  truth, 
life  is  largely  made  up  of  such  experiences — "  I  can  never  see, 
or  hear,  or  remember,  or  think  of  this  or  that,  without  great 
sadness,  feeling  of  regret,  or  shame,'*  etc.    The  psychological 
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tniih  here  acknowledged  is,  that,  although  feelings,  as  such,  can- 
not  be  ideated  (and  to  speak  of  an  idea  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
the  memory  of  a  sorrow  or  joy,  is  a  figure  of  speech),  whenever 
past  eseperiencea  of  sensation  or  ideaHan  which  had  a  strong  tone  of 
feding  are  reproduced,  some  acoompamment  of  similar  feding  may 
he  expected.  This  new  feeling,  as  feeling,  may  be  more  or  less 
like,  or  quite  unlike,  the  old  feeling.  Only  new  similar  feelings 
can  represent  past  feelings,  and,  strictly  speaking,  an  ''idea  ofsk 
feeling  **  is  an  impossible  psychosis. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  do  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
hold  that,  strictly  speaking,  an  idea  of  a  volition,  or  conative 
psychosis,  is  impossible.  Here,  however,  there  is  this  difference 
to  be  observed.  There  really  exist,  in  the  wealth  of  actual  men- 
tal life,  various  kinds  of  feeling,  as  such ;  and  these  various  kinds 
of  feeling  may  become  variously  attached  to  sensations  and  ideas 
and  to  the  changes  of  sensation-  and  ideation-processes.  But 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  conation.  Our  purposes  and  choices 
must  then  be  remembered,  and  those  of  others  imagined,  by  re- 
producing the  various  sensuous  and  ideational  factors  of  the 
complex  purposes,  the  occasions,  antecedents,  results,  etc.,  of  the 
choices.  In  doing  this  the  present  conative  life  is  occupied  in 
the  direction  of  attention,  in  the  control  of  the  train  of  ideas,  in 
the  expressive  and  supporting  motor  accompaniments.  We  do 
not  will  that  very  same  thing  ourselves,  in  order  to  remember 
or  imagine  another's  past,  or  hypothetical  act  of  will.  Nor^ 
in  strict  truth,  can  one  conation  or  volition  represent  another. 
But  choices  and  purposes  and  habits  of  will  resemble  each  other, 
or  differ  from  each  other,  according  as  the  ideas,  feelings,  and 
motor  results  belonging  to  the  complex  psychosis  are  like  or 
unlike  in  the  different  cases. 

{  12.  Only  a  modionm  of  careful  attention  to  experience  is  neoessaiy  to 
ascertain  what  is  meant  by  an  idea,  or  mental  picture  of  a  feeling.  The  dif- 
ficulty UBuallj  experienced  has  been  greatly  increased  by  loose  and  indefinite 
uses  of  the  word  "  idea,"  and  by  attempts  to  account  for  all  the  laws  which 
control  the  succession  of  states  in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  under  terms 
of  the  so-called  *' association  of  idisos."  But  we  shall  find  that  the  succes- 
sion of  states  in  the  development  of  mental  life  is  for  more  than  a  recur- 
rence of  ideas  under  the  much  debated  laws  of  association.  In  actual  mental 
development  emotions  stir  up  emotions  and  occasion  choices ;  and  choices 
react  on  emotions— both,  in  ways  that  are  only  imperfecUy,  or  not  at  all, 
accounted  for  by  theories  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

rSeferanoM  to  books  treating  of  the  topios  of  Uiia  ohapter  wiU  be  fonnd  at  the  oIom 
of  the  next  chapter.  1 


OHAPTEB  XTTT. 
THE  PBOGESSES  OF  IDEATION 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  composite  straoture  of  the  dif  . 
ferent  fields  of  conscioosnesSy  and  the  order  of  their  sacces- 
sion,  can  be  only  very  imperfectly  explained  by  the  laws  of  the 
«o-called  ''  association  of  ideas."  For  no  field  of  consciousness 
is  a  mere  composite  of  ideas ;  and  other  infiuences  than  those 
which  belong  to  processes  of  ideation  determine  the  order  of  our 
mental  states.  Nevertheless  the  general  conditions  under  which 
ideas  recur  undoubtedly  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
entire  study  of  mental  Ufe.  Although,  then,  the  development  of 
mind  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  the  mechanism  of  ideas,  and 
even  involuntary  memory  and  imagination  are  not  explained 
satisfactorily  without  admitting  far  more  than  is  thus  provided 
for ;  yet  without  an  understanding  of  this  mechanism  neither 
memory  nor  imagination  nor  thought  can  be  explained.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  to  treat  of  the  recurrence  of  ideas  as  among 
the  elementary  processes  of  mental  life. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  more  than  ordinarily 
necessary  to  make  intelligent  use  of  figurative  language.  The 
very  word  association  (as  well  as  the  word  idea)  belongs  to 
this  kind  of  language.  This  word  implies  that  different  ideas, 
existing  apart  like  real  things  or  persons,  do  join  themselves,  or 
do  get  joined,  in  societies  or  bonds— thus  ** associating**  each 
with  the  other  in  mutual  relations  of  influence,  and  of  possible 
concord  or  discord.  In  speaking  of  the  **  spontaneity  "  of  ideas, 
of  their  "  fusion  "  and  **  attraction  "  or  "  exclusion  "  of  each  other, 
of  "  composite  "  mental  images,  and  of  the  process  of  "  freeing  " 
the  ideas,  etc.,  the  legitimate  services  of  our  figures  of  speech 
seem  to  be  pressed  beyond  all  scientific,  not  to  say  reasonable, 
bounds.  Yet  these  terms,  or  others  likewise  figurative,  must  be 
employed,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  resort  to  almost  unending 
periphrases  in  the  description  and  explanation  of  the  real  facts 
of  mental  life. 

The  entire  treatment  of  this  subject  requires  that  two  truths, 
already  amply  illustrated,  should  be  kept  constantiy  in  mind. 
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First :  the  circuit  of  every  fidd  of  consciousness  is,  hy  the  very 
nature  of  fnental  life,  a  liviited  a^air.  Whether  we  consider  the 
number  of  discernible  objects  within  the  grasp  of  clear  discrimi- 
nating consciousness,  or  the  number  of  psychical  factors  which 
analysis  shows  to  have  had  an  influence  in  determining  any  par- 
ticular field,  our  sum-total  is  always  far  from  being  infinite. 
Only  a  few  objects  fall,  as  constituting  any  one  field  of  con- 
sciousness,  within  our  most  expansive  mental  grasp,  even  in  our 
best  estate  of  psychical  energy.  A  large  number  of  influential 
factors  may,  indeed,  be  suspected  as  co-operating  to  determine 
the  complex  character  of  some  one  state  of  consciousness ;  and 
experimental  analysis  may  enable  us  to  verify  our  suspicion  as 
undoubted  fact.  For  example,  how  many  reciprocally  modifying 
sensations,  feelings,  and  ideas  conspire  to  produce,  in  these 
modem  times,  that  ennui  which  afflicts  so  many  minds!  And 
yet  if  by  "factors"  of  psychoses  any  thing  is  meant  of  which 
psychology  can  take  account  (if  we  do  not  enter  the  region  of 
conjectural  ideas,  struggling  with,  or  furthering  the  interests 
of  each  other,  below  "the  threshold  of  consciousness"— the 
Hades  or  Limbo  of  dead  psychoses),  the  number  of  such  factors 
in  any  state  of  consciousness  is  necessarily  limited. 

But,  second,  the  principle  of  relativity,  in  an  active  and  effec^ 
tive  fashion,  applies  to  aU  the  objects  in  any  one  Jield  of  conscious^ 
ness,  to  all  the  factors  in  any  one  mental  state.  We  have  seen 
this  to  be  true,*  even  with  respect  to  sensations,  whose  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  laws  of  combination  into  complex  psychoses, 
with  their  accompaniments  of  feeling  and  conation,  are  deter- 
mined so  largely  by  external  stimuli.  How  much  more  is  the 
same  thing  certain  to  be  true  of  processes  of  ideation,  with  their 
relatively  low  degree  of  stability,  and  relatively  high  degree  of 
independence  of  orderly  and  calculable  influences  from  the  world 
of  things.  It  is  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,"  of  whom 
one  of  the  greatest  of  psychological  artists  tells  us,  they  "  are 
of  imagination  all  compact."  The  principle  of  relativity  is, 
therefore,  illustrated  in  a  peculiar  way  by  the  modifying  in- 
fluence which  partial  ideation-processes  have  upon  each  other 
in  the  formation  of  any  complex  idea. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  two  principles  that  every  state 
of  consciousness  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  "  resultant "  in- 
cluding a  certain  number  of  partial  processes  of  ideation  or 
image-making,  whose  total  character  is  determined  by  the  recip- 
rocal influence  of  these  same  partial  processes.  But  since 
ideas  are,  in  general,  more  meagre  and  schematic  (less  "life 
like  '*  and  full  of  content)  than  their  originals,  the  construction 
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of  any  complex  mental  picture  occurs  in  consciousness,  part  after 
part  as  it  were.  For  example,  to  ideate — that  is,  either  to  recall 
in  memory  or  to  construct  by  imagination — ^any  very  complex 
sensation-experience,  like  a  perception  of  the  front  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Bome,  or  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  one  has  to  call  up  fragment 
by  fragment,  as  it  were,  a  whole  which  was  originally  given  with 
a  wonderful  comparative  instantaneousness.  Thus  one  may 
spend  an  hour  by  one's  fireside  piecing  together  (or  letting 
suggest  each  other),  the  ideas  that  represent  the  whole  of  an 
almost  momentary  experience  of  a  year  ago.  It  is  such  ex- 
periences as  these,  falling  under  the  two  principles  just  an- 
nounced, that  have  led  certain  psychologists  unduly  to  emphasize 
the  general  facts  concerned  in  the  "  fusion  "  and  ''  sequence  "  of 
ideas,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  in  ''  attracting,"  "  suggest- 
ing," and  "  excluding  "  each  other. 

2  1.  The  Herbartian  psychology,  after  profoundly  mfluenoiiig  the  entire 
modem  sdence  of  miod,  and  making  important  contributionB  to  that  science, 
has  lately  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  has  even  become  fashionable  with  those 
whose  own  views  and  methods  owe  a  great  debt  to  this  same  realistic  move- 
ment, to  speak  of  it  as  *'  exploded  psychology,"  ''  glib  Herbartian  jargon,*^ 
*'  hideously  fabulous  performances,**  and  the  like.  And  indeed  its  preten- 
tions mathematics  of  ideas,  regarded  as  entities  ezistiDg  and  influencing 
each  other  both  out  of  consciousness  and  in  consciousness,  its  effort  to  ao* 
count  for  the  whole  of  mental  life  in  terms  of  a  theory  of  ideation,  and  its  in- 
ordinate use  of  metaphysics  in  empirical  science,  are  to  be  condemned.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  its  suggestions  and  alleged  laws  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  experience ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  subject  we  are  now 
about  to  discuss. 

Interpreting  figures  of  speech  in  accordance  with  real  psychological 
facts,  we  can  approve  of  the  greater  part  of  what  the  most  learned  of  the 
modem  disciples  of  Herbart^  teaches  respecting  the  "  action  and  reaction  of 
ideas.'*  By  this  phrase,  however,  we  must  understand  partial  psychical 
processes  qfideaiion  (representative  imaging),  and  tendencies  to  such  processes , 
combining  to  form  a  complex  "flM  of  consciousness^^*  tn  aocordance  with  the 
laws  of  conscious  menial  life.  With  this  understanding  the  principal  troths 
to  be  considered  are  as  follows :  The  point  of  starting  is  the  question— Given 
a  multiplicity  of  nmuZronsottf  ideas,  what  will  happen  in  the  mental  life? 
That  such  a  multiplicity  should  exist  is  not  incompatible  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  soul ;  for  the  latter  does  not  require  that  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  should 
not  exist,  but  that  how  many  soever  the  ideas  which  do  exist,  they  should  not 
exist  as  disparate  and  without  influencing  each  other.  Now  observation  shows 
that  the  circle  on  which  we  can  concentrate  attention  is  a  limited  one,  and 
that  the  very  concentration  of  attention  on  one,  or  on  a  few  of  these  ideas, 
involves  the  admitted  existence  of  their  multiplicity.  This  limited  nature  of 
oonsdonsness  involves  the  fusion  of  contemporaneous  ideas  into  one  state  of 
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consoiouBnees.  Three  oases  of  snoh  fusion  ate  possible ;  and,  indeed,  ao(» 
aally  arise  :  (1)  Simoltaneons  like  ideas  fuse  in  one,  in  the  sense  that  oon- 
current  partial  processes  of  ideating  flow  together  into  one  act  which  is 
directed  toward  the  realization  of  like  qnalitj  in  a  nnit^tate  of  conscions- 
nesB ;  (2)  simultaneous  heterogeneous  ideas  fuse  into  one  coUectiye  idea,  in 
which  the  dbparate  qualities  are  actualized  through  a  compound  activity  of 
ideating ;  (8)  simultaneous  opposed  ideas  inhibit  each  other,  and  then  fuse ; 
that  is,  they  exclude  from  realization  so  much  of  the  process  of  ideating 
them  as  prevents  a  unifying  act,  and  then  unite  the  rest  into  a  oollectiTe 
mental  state. 

Another  recent  writer*  expresses  his  yiew  of  the  fundamental  facts  which 
enter  into  the  different  complex  processes  of  ideating,  in  the  following  way : 
Every  psychosis  falls  under  two  great  principles.  These  are  :  (1)  the  law  of 
Bystematio  association,  namely,  the  existing  psychosis  tends  to  excite  and 
associate  with  itself  the  elements  which  can  unite  with  it  for  a  common  end ; 
(2)  the  law  of  inhibition,  namely,  every  psychosis  tends  to  hinder  the  pro« 
duction  and  development,  or  to  cause  the  disappearance  of,  the  elements 
which  caonot  be  united  with  it  for  a  common  end.  The  "  tendency  to  sys- 
tematic association  **  is  the  property  of  all  the  psychic  elements.  This  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  what  is  already  systematized  in  the  mind  tends  to 
acquire  a  more  complete  organization. 

{  2.  It  is  plain  that  the  general  tendency  to  reproduction  of  mental 
states,  which  rests  on  a  basis  of  fundamental  psycho-physical  facts,  and  the 
universally  limited  nature  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  together  make  neces- 
sary a  selection  of  objects  in  every  complex  field,  and  of  factors  in  every  com- 
plex state.  But  the  very  word  "  selection  "  implies  the  partial  or  total  ex- 
clusion (or  "inhibition,"  as  the  Herbartian  terminology  runs)  of  some,  and 
the  adoption  of  others.  Those  reproductive  tendencies  which  actually  de- 
termine every  complex  state,  and  thus  get  recognition  in  consciousness, 
necessarily  "  fuse ; "  that  is,  the  total  character  of  every  psychosis  is  the  result 
of  a  spontaneotis  selective  process,  under  the  laws  of  that  unity  of  consciousness 
which  the  very  terms  "stale  **  or  **Jleld"  of  consciousness  signify.  In  the  case  of 
aensations  we  have  already  seen  that  those  of  smell  and  taste,  or  of  tactual 
And  muscular  sort,  for  example,  so  fuse  as  to  bring  about  one  compound  sen- 
sation-experience. In  yet  far  more  complicated  and  subtle  ways  do  like 
ideas  fuse  in  a  compound  ideation-experience.  Here  the  analogy  of  a 
composite  photograph,  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  images  of  a  number 
of  individuals  but  does  not  fully  represent  any  one,  has  been  employed.* 
The  mental  equivalent  of  this  is  the  so-called  *< collective  mental  image** 
{Oesammtbild),  Of  perception  as  a  preparation  for  such  mental  seeing,  a  Ger- 
man writer  *  declares,  in  a  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  way  :  '*  However 
much  it  may  appear  simple,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  thousand-fold,  and  more  than 
a  thousand-fold  composite  act — ^which  exhibits  itself  as  simple  only  because 
its  factors  are  absolutely  homogeneous,  and  by  a  thousand-fold  repeated 
•oompenaatory  processes  are  most  intimately /tisMf." 

{  8.  But  seemingly  very  heterogeneous  mental  images  may  become  oon- 
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neoted  together  so  as  sunnltaneonslj  to  be  reprodnoed  in  the  nnitj  of  one 
field  of  oonsciooBness.  As  experience  grows,  more  and  more  complex  ten- 
dencies to  reprodnotiye  reaction  become  formed ;  and  a  system  of  such  ten- 
dencies— a  "  system  of  dove-tailing  dispositions,"  it  has  figuratively  been 
oailed— is  formed  in  this  way.  But  the  possible  oddities  and  whimsicalities 
of  the  mechanical  fusion  of  ideas  are  almost  limitless.  Thus  we  read  of  one 
learned  man  who,  when  a  boy,  in  order  to  lose  no  time,  had  practised  com- 
mitting books  to  memory  while  on  the  full  run.  Years  afterward  the  sight 
of  a  book  mastered  in  that  way  brought  up  the  recollection  of  its  contents 
/med  with  the  flitting  images  of  the  palisades  and  hedges  by  which  he  had 
run  while  reading  it  for  the  first  time.  Another,  who  in  his  youth  had 
worked  as  an  apprentice  for  a  hatter,  oould  never  look  on  black  wainscoting 
(like  that  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  worked)  without  the  collective  hetero- 
geneous mental  picture  of  all  former  sensations  and  feelings — smell  of  var- 
nish, etc. — ^being  reproduced.  Conversely,  at  the  smell  of  varnish,  all  the 
composite  picture  of  his  old  disagreeable  life  reguhurly  arose  into  conscious- 
ness. The  learned  Jew  Maimon  is  said  always  to  have  accompanied  any  very 
strenuous  mental  efibrt— for  example,  in  studying  Euler's  mathematical 
works — with  <'  Talmudic  intoning  and  movement  of  the  body,"  because  he 
originally  mastered  the  writings  of  the  synagogue  in  that  way. 

In  the  case  of  us  all,  every  complex  idea  is  the  resultant  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  "traces,"  or  stronger  tendencies  to  reproduce  in  the  unity  of  one 
«ot,  those  experiences  which  have  involved  originally  separate  activities,  but 
have  by  the  very  conditions  of  experience  been  compelled  to  combine, 
life  is  full  of  such  compulsions.  Thus  some  are  unable  to  image  the  smell 
of  the  heliotrope  without  seeing  an  imaginary  heliotrope  at  the  same  time ; 
or  to  image  the  sound  of  a  file  or  the  look  of  a  surgeon's  probe,  except  as 
these  images  are  fused  with  those  of  certain  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions. To  speak  of  such  a  dose  and  inseparable  connection  of  partial  rep- 
resentative images  as  due  to  "  reoaU,"  or  *<  suggestion,"  of  one  by  the  other, 
is  in  many  cases  scarcely  less  inappropriate  than  to  say  that  the  sensations 
of  temperature  ''  suggest "  those  of  pressure,  as  I  lay  my  hand  on  a  cool 
marble  slab.  When,  for  example,  a  child  begins  to  whine  on  being  threat- 
ened with  the  summons  of  the  doctor,  the  case  is  not  so  much  to  be  ex- 
plained under  the  principle  of  suggestion,  properly  so  called,  as  xmder 
that  of  fusion  of  originally  heterogeneous  elements  into  a  composite  idea. 
To  say  that  the  word  doctor  '*  calls  up "  the  idea  of  a  man  with  saddle- 
bags, and  this  **  suggests"  the  occasion  of  some  previous  sight  of  such  an 
apparition,  and  this  **  suggests"  the  medicine  he  gave,  and  this  <<  recalls" 
a  nasty  taste,  etc.,  seems  an  altogether  lumbering  way  of  describing  such  a 
reaction  of  infantile  mental  life  to  certain  stimuli  of  sound.  The  rather  is 
it  true  that  the  child's  very  idea  of  a  doctor  is  that  of  a  particular  nasty- 
tasting-medicine-man,  with  the  saddle-bags,  etc.  And  this  idea,  being  re- 
produced in  consciousness,  may  then  well  suggest  the  previous  experiences 
which  have  given  birth  to  it ;  or  it  may  lead  on  to  the  thought  of  the  coming 
deprivation  of  privileges  which  are  conjectured  as  a  result. 

In  fict,  every  complex  idea,  whether  it  originate  as  a  dominating  state 
of  consciousness  by  its  own  spontaneity  or  by  suggestion  of  other  ideas  or 
percepts,  is — ^whenever  it  originates  and  every  time  it  occurs — a  new  mental 
17 
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ffrowA.  That  which  has  beoome  a  imitj,  bj  a  prooeaa  of  so-called  fuaion, 
nnfolds  itaelf  as  a  unity  after  the  fashion  of  thoee  flowen  which  Oriental 
magicians  are  said  to  make  grow,  almost  instantaneously,  to  full  perfection 
from  an  infolded  bud. 

{  i.  That  the  limitations  of  every  field  of  oonsoionsnessy  taken  in  con- 
nection with  its  unity,  result  in  phenomena  which  may  fignratiTely  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "  conflict "  and  '*  inhibition  "  of  ideas,  there  is  abundant  expe- 
rience to  prove.  We  may  even,  not  improperly,  speak  of  a  **  struggle  for 
existence "  among  the  different  conscious  tendencies  to  ideation ;  and  thus 
employ  a  by  no  means  unintelligible  figure  of  speech.  It  is  only  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  extend  speculation  into  the  realm  of  the  unconscious  (to 
the  ideas  below  the  threshold)  and  to  insist  upon  a  formulated  system  of 
psychical  mathematics  and  mechanics  respecting  the  relations  of  the  ideas, 
that  psychological  science  interposes  its  veto.  To  solve  sums  in  the  in- 
hibitory value  and  eiBcienoy  of  ideas,  there  are  no  means  at  hand.  And, 
indeed,  as  to  the  final  explanation  why  some  ideas  triumph  in  the  so-called 
struggle  and  survive^  we  are  even  more  in  the  dark  than  is  modem  biology 
about  some  of  its  analogous  problems. 

Various  phenomena  indicate  that  impressions  of  one  sense  may  have  a 
certain  advantage  over  those  of  the  other  senses,  and  so  recur  more  prompt- 
ly and  surely  as  ideas  in  the  field  of  consciousness.'  With  men  generally 
sight  is  thus  apr^fcrrecf  MnM.  In  the  case,  then,  of  any  complex  sensation- 
experiences  the  visual  factors,  and  those  other  factors  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  fuse  most  perfectly  with  the  visual,  may  be  said  to  have  the  best 
chances  for  reproduction  in  the  contest  for  the  field  of  consciousness.  But 
we  have  seen  that  different  persons  differ  greatly  with  respect  to  the  terms 
(risualizing,  auditory  or  tactual  imaging,  etc.)  in  which  they  preferably  re- 
produce past  impressions.  The  complex  idea  of  a  certain  opm  of  Haydn, 
for  example,  differs  greatly  for  the  musician  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
particular  opuB  (having  performed  it  over  and  over  again),  for  the  musician 
partially  familiar  with  it,  and  for  the  non-musical  person  who  has  heard  it 
once  or  twice.  In  the  first  case,  clear  and  life-like  auditory  images,  fused 
with  fiunter  tactual  and  muscular  images  (the  violinist  or  singer),  will  in- 
hibit all  others;  in  the  second  case,  fainter  and  more  doubtful  auditory 
images,  fused  with  visual  images  of  the  notes,  eta,  may  inhibit  the  others ; 
while  in  the  third  case  visual  images  of  the  concert  room,  attendant  friend, 
when  the  piece  was  heard  played,  will  probably  wholly  possess  the  field 
of  consciousness.  To  such  differences  all  men  confess  when  they  remark 
how  much  easier  for  them  it  is  to  frame  an  idea,  or  to  recall  an  idea,  of 
some  things  rather  than  others ;  how  hard  or  impossible,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  make  some  of  their  ideas  correspond  fully  to  those  of  other  people^ 
or  even  to  the  facts  as  they  know  them  to  be.  Such  language  implies  that 
each  complex  idea  is  a  living  creation  into  which  different  possible  elements 
enter,  with  more  or  less  of  readiness  and  reciprocal  influence,  eveiy  time 
the  process  of  ideation  is  performed. 

What  the  struggle  and  inhibition  of  partial  ideas  means  in  relation  to 
the  completed  complex  process  of  ideation,  we  may  understand  in  a  vezy 
lively  way  by  dwelling  upon  certain  common  experiences.  Suppose,  for  ex.* 
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ample,  one  is  tiying  to  reoall  the  face  of  %  person  whom  one  knows  well. 
Fragmentary  images,  as  it  were  (what  his  nose  is  like,  his  eyes  are  like,  his 
month,  the  color  of  his  hair,  etc.),  keep  *<  bobbing  np  "  in  the  mental  field  of 
vision,  only  to  get  rejected  as  false  to  his  likeness ;  or  to  be  accepted  as  pro- 
-visional  and  capable  of  fosion  with  the  other  elements  when  the  completed 
pictnre  arriyes.  All  at  once,  it  may  be,  out  starts  in  good  and  vivid  form  the 
entire  idea  for  which  we  have  sought.  Or,  again,  some  one  featnre  may  be 
from  the  beginning  distinctly  enough  ideated  to  hold  its  place  as  a  sort  of 
nndens,  to  which  the  others  may  rally ;  or,  as  a  sentinel  to  admit  or  to  ban 
all  claimants  to  the  field.  In  a  still  more  lively  way  may  we  learn  to  know 
what  the  "  reciprocal  limitation  "  of  ideas  is,  by  making  the  attempt  to  ideate 
red  while  pzononncing  the  word  bine ;  or,  to  form  an  auditory  image  of 
the  note  atf,  while  reading  on  the  score  bb ;  or  to  put  the  idea  of  the  disa- 
greeable Mr.  X.  into  the  pleasant  memory-picture  of  the  time  we  met  the 
agreeable  Mrs.  Y. 

g  5.  In  every  complex  mental  state  that  is  chiefly  characterized  by  idea- 
tion the  principles  both  of  fusion  and  of  inhibition  combine  to  produce 
the  result  That  is  to  say,  each  idea  expresses  a  number  ^tendencies  to  repro- 
ductive energy  ** sotidiJled**—il  we  may  so  say— /or  the  time  being  under  the 
limited  and  yet  untying  activity  of  that  particular  moment  ofpeydUcal  Hfi.  In 
this  result  some  tendencies  take  a  leading  and  predominating  part ;  others 
get  relatively  suppressed.  That  is,  the  processes  of  fusion  and  inhibition  go 
on  simultaneously,  and  determine  the  complex  result.  The  decision  of 
the  question  as  to  what  reproductive  tendencies  will  prevail,  what  not,  may 
be  said  to  involve  the  entire  past  history  of  this  same  psychical  life.  Here 
(1)  attention,  and  the  considerations  (intensity,  interest,  etc)  already  dis- 
cussed, which  have  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  attention,  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  (2)  Repetition,  resulting  in  establishing  habit  and  disposition 
to  renewed  similar  ideation  must  also  be  taken  largely  into  the  account  But 
the  full  discussion  of  even  this  more  primary  form  of  the  organization  of 
mental  life  implies  a  knowledge  of  other  elementary  processes  of  that  life^ 
which  are  to  be  considered  later  on. 

The  very  nature  of  ideas,  both  as  respects  the  phjrsiological 
conditions  of  their  occurrence  and  the  character  of  their  appear- 
ance in  consciousness  suggests  that  they  have  the  Quality 
of  ''Spontaneity."  That  impressions,  especially  those  which 
were  originally  intense  and  interesting,  and  which  have  had  im- 
portant connections  with  our  entire  mental  life,  should  spontanea 
(nidy  recur  as  ideas  is  precisely  what  we  should  antecedently 
expect.  Yet  many  psychologists  deny  spontaneous  reproductive 
mental  activity.  We  agree  with  others,  however,  in  recognizing 
two  kinds  of  reproduction  :  (1)  immediate  and  direct,  and  (2)  me- 
diate and  indirect.  In  immediate  reproduction  the  process  of 
ideation  is  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  it  resembles  a 
previous  process  of  ideation  or  a  previous  sensuous  impression ; 
and  so  needs  no  accounting  for  except  the  "tendency  "  or  ''dis- 
position '*  left  by  the  previous  activity.    Negatively  stated,  the 
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idea  does  not  owe  its  appearance  to  association  with  another 
idea,  whenever  spontaneous  or  immediate  reproduction  takes 
place.  But  in  mediate  reproduction  the  cause  of  the  partic- 
ular process  of  ideation  is  assigned  to  some  just  previous  as- 
sociated process  of  ideation.  The  idea  is  then  said  to  be  repro- 
duced "  mediately  "  or  "  indirectly  *' — that  is,  through  some  other 
idea.  Negatively  stated,  it  does  not  owe  its  appearance  simply 
to  the  tendency  left  by  the  original  activity,  but  also  to  some 
connected  or  associated  reproductive  activity. 

A  qualified  affirmative  is  the  correct  answer  to  the  question : 
Is  immediate  or  Spontaneous  Beproduction  possible  ?  None  of 
our  ideas  occur  out  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  and  so  out 
of  association  with  that  stream;  they  contribute  character  to 
it;  they  are  also  determined  largely  in  their  own  character  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  parts  of  one  mental  life.  Physiologically 
speaking,  each  particular  centrally  initiated  reproductive  pro- 
cess in  the  brain  is  connected  both  with  coincident  peripherally 
excited  processes,  and  with  other  centrally  initiated  processes 
recently  developed  in  associated  centers.  Speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  of  consciousness,  all  our  ideas  repose  upon,  and  are 
pervaded  by,  a  certain  sensuous  basis,  with  which,  and  with  im- 
mediately antecedent  ideas,  they  may  be  said  to  be  associated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mere  reproductive  spontaneity  of  the  cerebral 
process — ^the  explosion  of  cerebral  energy  under  the  incitement 
of  local  internal  stimulus,  in  accustomed  forms  of  kinesis — ^may 
be  the  most  important  part  of  the  entire  brain  state.  And  not  a 
few  of  our  ideas  simply  arise  in  consciousness,  without  its  be- 
ing at  all  in  our  power  to  detect  any  idea  by  which  they  were 
suggested  or  mediately  reproduced. 

It  is  customary  with  those  who  deny  spontaneity  of  ideation 
to  call  attention  to  our  f orgetfulness  of  what  goes  on  in  conscious- 
ness, and  to  the  multiplicity  and  subtlety  of  the  associations 
which  exist  among  the  ideas.  But  this  does  not  constitute  a  suf- 
ficient reply  to  the  facts  brought  forward  by  those  who  advocate 
immediate,  direct,  and  spontaneous  reproduction.  Moreover,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  reverse  the  whole  manner  of  approach  to  the 
subject,  and  to  make  immediate  reproduction  the  basis  of  all 
reproduction,  to  explain,  that  is,  all  association  of  ideas  as 
resulting  from  spontaneity  of  ideas.  When  the  plain  facts  of 
consciousness  are  considered  without  professional  prejudice, 
they  certainly  confirm  the  view  which  regards  many  of  our  ideas 
as  springing  up  into  consciousness  out  of  the  imconscious  (the 
psychologically  inexplicable),  rather  than  as  being  induced  to 
appear  by  suggestion,  or  influence,  from  contiguous  ideas.    In 
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oonditions  of  low  psychic  energy  (as,  for  example,  when  we  are 
day-dreaming,  in  the  mutterings  of  low  delirium,  or  on  just 
waking  from  sleep)  and  in  conditions  when  the  stream  of  con- 
scious ideation  is  unusually  rapid  (in  rapid  composition  or  artis- 
tic production,  in  the  whirl  of  high  delirium  or  excited  hours  of 
insomnia),  the  spontaneous  generation  of  ideas  seems  especially 
favored.  Of  course,  by  this  it  is  not  meant  to  uphold  the  cause- 
lessness  of  the  origin  of  any  of  our  ideas.  But  to  deny  that  ran- 
dom forthputtings  of  ideation,  not  to  be  explained  as  following 
any  order  of  association  or  suggestion  whatever,  are  possible,  in 
any  conditions  of  consciousness,  is  to  render  the  mechanism  of 
ideas  more  rigid  and  narrow  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  life. 
It  is  also  to  contradict  not  only  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
sometimes,  like  Philo  JudsBus,  had  "  thoughts  fall  from  heaven 
like  a  shower  of  snow,  or  like  seed  from  the  hand  of  the  sower, 
into  the  mind,"  but  also  the  significant  popular  estimate  put 
upon  the  maudlin  and  incoherent  utterances  of  the  dreamer  or 
the  drunken  man. 

1 6.  It  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  presumption  is  heavily  against  the 
spontaneous  and  direct  reprodnction  of  ideas.  Thus  even  Sullj,'  after  ad- 
mitting the  possibility  of  this  form  of  reproduction,  goes  on  to  say :  "  The 
more  we  look  into  the  process  of  reproduction,  the  more  plainly  do  we  dis- 
cern that  the  revival  of  images  is  conditioned  by  the  antecedence  of  other 
psyohioal  contents  which  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  same."  In  so 
vagne  and  general  a  form  the  statement  may  perhaps  be  admitted.  But  every- 
thing in  both  the  psycho-physical  and  the  psychological  doctrine  of  the  nat- 
ure and  conditions  of  reproduction  favors,  rather  than  opposes,  the  sponta- 
neous reproduction  of  ideas.  The  tendency  of  every  vivid,  life-like,  and  fre- 
quently repeated  impression  is  just  this,  namely,  to  reproduce  itself  again 
and  again.  No  special  reason  is  then  needed  to  account  for  actual  reproduc- 
tion taking  place ;  but  rather  a  reason  why  it  should  twi  take  place.  This 
latter  reason,  in  general,  is  to  be  found  in  ttie  limitations  of  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness and  in  the  necessity  of  unity  to  the  mental  life.  But  if  we  seek 
reasons — as,  indeed,  we  must— why  sofne  ideas  raXher  than  others  are  repro- 
duced, these  reasons,  too,  may  fitly  be  found  quite  as  much  in  the  original 
or  acquired  nature  of  the  impression  as  in  the  secondary  and  dependent  con- 
nections it  has  established  with  other  imjiressions. 

{  7.  Particular  facts  which  confirm  the  theory  of  the  spontaneous  repro- 
duction of  ideas  are  such  as  follow :  For  some  time  after  any  strong  impres- 
sion has  been  received,  the  complex  ideation-processes  corresponding  usually 
keep  persistently  recurring  in  consciousness.  The  impressive  truth  is  not  so 
much  this— that  everything  now  suggests  just  these  ideas  and  no  others — 
but  rather  that  we  cannot  find  percepts  or  ideas  impressive  enough  to  sug- 

1  The  Human  mud,  L,  p.  995.  For  the  oppostte  view  iee  Volkmanii :  Lehrbnch  d.  Pvychologieb 
L,  p.  410 1,  and  a  Yety  tntaraatiiig  maDOgn^  Ueber  Fbantaaie-VonfeeUiingai,  hj  Anton  Oeladt- 
Newln.    Graz,  1889. 
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g88t  oMf  other  than  the  now  dominant  ideas.  The  lover  needs  no  sugges- 
tion to  think  of  his  mistress ;  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ereiTthing  does 
suggest  her.  But  the  patent  truth  is  rather  that  her  image  tends  to  exolude 
all  other  disconnected  ideas.  So  the  central  image  of  the  dead  child,  and 
its  escort  of  other  allied  images,  with  the  tones  of  feeling  indiasolnblj  at- 
tached, for  the  time  being  <<take  possession"  of  the  mother's  mind.  In 
all  avLoh  cases  our  general  feeling,  even  when  we  are  not  actively  engaged 
with  the  dominant  idea,  is  that  of  keeping  it  constantly  repressed,  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  There  it  is—^just  in  the  background,  scarcely  below 
the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  ready  to  step  out,  or  rise  up,  the  instant 
we  relax  our  restraining  hand.  It ''  will  not  down,"  for  any  long  time.  And 
thus  men,  as  is  so  suggestively  said,  strive  so  to  occupy  attention  as  to 
"  keep  out "  certain  thoughts ;  or  "  drive  them  away ;  '*  or  else  they  tiy  to 
'<  drown  them  ^*  in  some  form  of  oblivion  artificially  secured.  It  is  this  ex- 
perience which  induces  us  to  speak  of  a  sort  of  "  tension,"  or  **  strain,"  caus- 
ing a  disposition  to  ideate  in  a  certain  way. 

Again  it  sometimes  happens  (usually  in  conditions  of  abnormal  cerebral 
excitement)  that  our  ideas  "go  vdld" — as  we  are  wont  to  say.  In  the  most 
provoking  or  amusing  manner  the  psycho-physical  mechanism  then  proceeds 
to  throw  up  into  consciousness  all  manner  of  rubbish  from  the  cellars  and 
garrets  of  our  past  mental  life.  Order  or  relation  between  the  different  ideas 
there  is  apparently  none.  Nor  does  a  true  theory  of  ideation  require  that 
there  really  should  be  connection  or  association  established  between  the 
contiguous  members  of  our  ideating  under  such  circumstances.  Such  a 
general  condition  is  probably  better  explained  by  referring  it  to  the  removal 
of  the  ordinary  inhibiting  influences.^  Hence  arises  a  random,  "  fancy-free,** 
play  or  turmoil— sometimes  a  genuine  hurly-burly,  or  rout— of  ideas.  When 
this  takes  place,  surely  enough  no  one  can  tell  '*  which  way  **  the  ideas  "  will 
jump."  And  yet  snatches  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  fusion  and  association  ap- 
pear, according  as  connection  is  established  between  several  of  the  successive 
members  of  this  mad  frolic  of  reproductive  energy.  [All  of  which  the  "  Her- 
bartian  jargon  "  would,  with  a  measurable  truthfulness,  represent  as  follows : 
"  When  an  idea  rising  into  consciousness  finds  another  idea  qualitatively  like 
itself  also  appearing  there,  it  fuses  with  the  latter  in  the  degree  of  its  con- 
stant similarity  as  well  as  of  its  variable  height,  and  thus  gains  additional 
strength  against  every  inhibiting  influence  that  threatens  it"] 

In  the  case  of  "  fixed  ideas,"  such  as  those  to  which  persons  of  abnormal 
or  insane  mental  condition  are  liable,  the  persistent  recurrence  of  similar 
ideation-processes  is  surely  not  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  sugges- 
tion or  asaociatioQ  of  ideas.  The  principle  here  applicable  more  nearly  re- 
sembles that  implied  in  the  spontaneity  of  ideas.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  re- 
gard this  principle  after  the  analogy  of  a  sort  of  physical  inertia,  or  bare  per- 
sistence, of  the  ideas ;  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  continued 
disposition  or  tendency,  a  statical  mode  of  the  exhibition  of  the  soul's  life. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  dream-life  may  also  best  be  explained  by  the 
principle  of  the  spontaneity  of  ideas.  It  is  the  stem  limitation  and  regular 
control  of  the  ideas  by  percepts  furnished  from  without,  and  by  the  necessi- 

*  In  which  StrOmpell  miggeitB  (Piychokigie.  p.  48  f.)  are  to  be  found  the  ibmohb  for  the  frelstel* 
gende  Yontellangen. 
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ties  of  adapting  the  mental  train  and  bodily  moTements,  as  an  organiased 
whole,  to  the  Beonring  of  oertain  ends,  which  prevails  in  onr  waking  life. 
These  things  inhibit  the  great  multitude  of  the  otherwise  spontaneously  re- 
curring ideas.  But  in  dream-life  the  pressure  both  from  without  and  from 
within  is  withdrawn.  Then  innumerable  forgotten  and  concealed  tendencies 
to  ideate,  at  random  as  it  were,  become  substituted  in  part  for  the  so-called 
laws  of  association.  Impressions  that  are  yery  powerful  for  our  waking  life 
may  then  have  no  preference  over  those  that  are  weakest  or  most  deeply  hid- 
den in  the  lowest  strata  of  mental  life.  Thus  quick  and  varied  metamorphosis 
belongs  to  dreams.  Neither  the  dreams  as  finished  wholes,  nor  the  parts  that 
enter  into  any  one  dream— it  not  infrequently  happens—can  be  said  to  sug- 
gest each  other.  Anything  may  happen  in  a  dream — ^rather  than  that  which 
would  most  naturally  be  suggested  by  what  has  happened  just  previously. 
To  affirm  that  we  are  here  dealing  witdi  laws  of  association  instead  of  looking 
upon  biological  processes,  which  lie  below  those  very  laws,  is  to  reverse  the 
true  scientific  account  of  the  facts.  It  is  just  by  association,  as  directed  to 
recognized  ends,  that  this  medley  of  psycho-physical  vitality  is  reduced,  and 
kept  reduced  to  order.  But  in  much  of  our  dream-life  we  are  looking  on 
the  nakedt  disassociated,  biological  simplicity  of  the  soul. 

Some  theory  of  the  *'  Assooiation/'  or  "  Suggestion/'  of  Ideas 
is,  however,  made  necessary  by  the  way  in  which  different  pro- 
cesses of  ideation,  and  states  or  fields  of  consciousness  as  de- 
termined by  these  processes,  stand  related  to  each  other  in  time. 
The  phrase  ''association  of"ia  fitted  to  mark  the  bare  fact 
that  complex  ideas,  which  had  a  more  or  less  independent 
origin,  are  in  the  habit  of  recnrring  in  regular  sequences  (in 
pairs,  or  threes,  or  series  of  larger  number).  Hence  a  sort  of 
Bund,  or  affiliated  union,  is  figuratively  declared  to  have  been 
established  between  the  ideas ;  and  the  individual  ideas  form 
members  of  this  Bund,  The  word  ''suggestion,"  however,  is 
customarily  followed  with  the  preposition  "  by ; "  one  idea  is 
said  to  be  "  suggested  ^"  another.  Thus  we  represent  our  ex- 
I>erience  in  terms  indicative  of  our  conviction  that  in  the  on- 
flowing  but  closely  connected  stream  of  consciousness  a  causal 
influence  is  exerted  between  the  processes  of  ideation. 

Upon  this  way  of  looking  at  the  relations  existing  between 
different  processes  of  ideation  several  remarks  are  in  place  just 
here.  Whether,  in  general,  one  mental  state  can  properly  be 
said  to  cause  another ;  and,  in  special,  whether  the  production 
of  one  idea  is  reaUy  to  be  attributed  to  the  occurrence  of  a  pre- 
ceding idea — ^these  are  questions  of  metaphysics  with  which 
empirical  psychology  need  not  deal.  In  a  statement,  however, 
which  aims  to  cover  the  facts  of  so-called  association  of  ideas, 
and  to  explain  them  by  pointing  out  the  regular  forms  of  their 
recurrence,  the  following  truths  must  be  borne  in  mind.    Move- 
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ment,  or  suooession  of  states^  in  time  is  of  the  veiy  essence  of 
mental  life.  Movement  of  the  ideas,  involving  their  constant 
rising  and  sinking  in  consciousness^  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
process  of  ideation.  For  no  more  than  a  limited  number  of 
ideas,  however  relatively  simple  and  partial,  can  exist  in  any 
one  field  of  consciousness;  and— "Time  is  on  the  wing,"  The 
relations  between  the  complex  states  of  ideation  (memory  or 
imagination)  become,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  complicated 
and  difficult  to  trace  when  we  consider  them  in  the  succession  of 
time.  Far  more  complex  conditions  enter  into  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question,  what  ideas  shall  follow  each  other  (be  sug- 
gested by  each  other,  associated  with  each  other)  than  into  the 
determination  of  the  question,  what  partial  ideas  shall  fuse  with 
each  other. 

Another  truth  concerns  the  very  limited  nature  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  so-called  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  to  the 
entire  mental  life.  It  is  our  toted  states  or  fidds  cf  conscious^ 
ness  which  follow  each  other  in  the  suooession  of  time.  When  we 
describe  and  explain  them^vfhat  they  are,  their  genesb  and 
development,  and  the  order  and  laws  of  their  arising — we  have 
done  all  that  descriptive  science  can  do  to  set  forth  the  nature 
of  the  mind.  But  mental  states  are  always  something  far  more 
than  ideas;  and  the  conditions  of  their  genesis  and  succes- 
sion are  by  no  means  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  so-called  as- 
sociation of  ideas.  Mental  states  are  states  of  knowledge,  feel- 
ing, will — all  three  in  each  state  ;  and  their  succession  in  time 
involves — or  rather,  it  is — ^the  entire  knowable  being  and  history 
of  mind. 

Nevertheless,  just  as  the  idea  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  every  form  of  mental  life,  and  the  process  of  ideation  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  all  mental  development,  so  the  laws  of 
the  association  of  ideas  are  indispensable  to  a  scientific  account 
of  the  successive  phenomena  of  mental  life.  Two  general  facts 
give  great  importance  to  the  study  of  this  subject :  (1)  The  suc- 
cession of  ideas  is  relatively  "free.*'  We  cannot  predict  on 
grounds  of  our  own  mental  habit,  or  determine  largely  by 
choice,  what  we  shall  see,  hear,  feel,  etc.,  when  the  organs  of 
sense-perception  are  in  their  customary  normal  relations  to  the 
object.  Perception  is  bound  to  things  and  to  the  order  of  their 
occurrence.  And  with  bodily  pleasure  -  pains  it  is  much  the 
same  way.  But  the  succession  of  our  ideas  is  obviously  much 
more  a  matter  of  our  own  mental  nature  and  of  our  choice.  This 
is  true  even  of  memory ;  it  appears  pre-eminently  true  of  imagi- 
nation.   In  fancy,  above  all,  are  we  "  free."    But  (2)  the  succes- 
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sion  of  ideas  is  not  ordinarily  free  in  the  sense  that  onr  present 
ideas  are  not  dependent  for  the  determination  of  their  character 
upon  ideas  immediately  or  more  remotely  preceding.  Ideas 
ordinarily  arise  in  consciousness,  in  the  succession  of  time,  in 
pairs,  groups  of  three  or  more,  or  longer  series.  Moreover,  we 
are  aware  of  a  sort  of  transition,  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
compulsion,  between  them.  If  I  have  the  idea  A^  then  I  may 
expect  to  have  the  idea  B;  but  if  I  have  the  idea  M,  then  I  may 
expect  to  have  the  idea  N,  etc.  Now  this  formula — if  -4,  then 
B\  ilM^  then  N,  etc.,  is  precisely  the  formula  which  necessarily 
suggests  a  connection  between  A  and  jff,  and  between  Jfafand  N^ 
etc.  Indeed,  since  there  is  no  absolute  gap,  or  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  we  may  thus  be  said 
(especially  in  certain  instances  where  the  succession  of  the  com- 
plex fields  of  consciousness  is  rather  slow  in  time-rate)  to  wit- 
ness the  merging  of  one  idea  into  another,  associated  vnth  it,  or 
suggested  hy  it.  While  the  second  of  the  aboye-mentioned  two 
classes  of  facts  is  emphasized  by  the  term  association  of  ideas, 
the  freeing  of  ideas  is  quite  as  important  in  the  development  of 
the  life  of  ideation,  and  in  the  influence  of  ideation  upon  the 
development  of  all  mental  life. 

Any  theory  of  the  association  of  ideas  raises  the  general 
question :  What  conditions  belonging  to  antecedent  processes 
of  ideation  determine  the  succession  in  time  of  the  subsequent 
processes  of  ideation?  More  popularly:  Why  do  our  ideas 
follow  one  order  rather  than  another  in  the  stream  of  our  con- 
scious life  ?  To  this  question  one  equally  general  answer  may 
confidently  be  given  :  When  conditions  similar  to  those  belonging 
to  the  antecedent  processes  recur,  then  the  succession  of  the  sub- 
sequent ideation-processes  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  antecedent 
processes.  In  other  words,  those  ideas  follow  any  given  idea 
which,  rather  than  other  ideas,  come  under  previously  established 
connections  between  the  psychical  states  which  they  represent. 
Not  only  single  impreasiona,  but  successions  of  impressionSy  tend  to 
he  reprochiced  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  original  impressions  ;  and 
the  reproduction  of  the  time-order  is  apart  of  the  general  disposition 
to  reproduce. 

But  experience  develops  an  increasing  variety  of  connections 
in  time  for  similar  ideas ;  and  in  the  actual  order  of  any  particular 
case  of  reproduction,  only  one  of  these  many  possible  connections 
can  be  actualized.  Figuratively  speaking,  a  conflict  of  tenden- 
cies to  reproduce  in  different  pairs,  groups,  series,  may  be  said 
now  to  arise.  The  acknowledged  reproductive  process,  the  idea 
which  really  ''  succeeds  *'  in  the  succession  of  ideas,  will  be  the 
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one  which  has  had  the  strongest  connections  established  with 
the  producing  process.  What  are  the  "  strongest "  connections 
will  depend  in  every  case  upon  a  variety  of  considerations,  of 
which  the  more  important  wiU  subsequently  be  pointed  out.  It 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  particular  case  of 
succession,  or  association,  of  ideas  involves  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
viously existing  mental  life — ^and  this  often  in  a  very  baffling  way. 
If,  however,  we  express  in  one  principle  the  general  facts  empha- 
sized by  reproduction  of  ideas  in  the  succession  of  time,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  '*  contiguity  "  in  consciousness  which  forms  the 
fundamental  explanation  for  all  association  of  ideas.  But  such 
contiguity — ^whether  temporal  or  spatial — must  be  conceived  of 
as  purely  psychical ;  the  associated  ideas  reappear  as  canHgturus 
states  of  consciousness  (are  associated),  because  they  represent 
processes  that  loere^  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  contiguous 
states  of  consciousness. 

Developing  mental  life  is  far  more  than  a  mere  mechanism  of 
ideas ;  and  even  what  is  ordinarily  embraced  under  the  laws  of 
the  association  of  ideas  will  finally  be  seen  to  be  inadequate  to 
explain  the  phenomena  without  the  conception  of  a  yet  more 
fundamental  teleological  principle. 


2  8.  The  attempt  to  aooonnt  for  all  mental  phenomena  and  for  mental 
deyelopment  in  terms  of  the  mechanism  of  ideation  has  repeatedly  been 
made  by  the  reigning  schools  of  psychology.  The  elaborate  theory  of  re- 
ciprocal "furtherance "  and  ''hindering"  of  ideas,  not  only  in  oonsoionaness, 
but  also  "below  the  threshold"  of  oonsoioasness,  which  the  Herbarfeian* 
theoiy  proposed,  would  seem  to  have  done  all  that  was  possible  in  this 
direction.  The  attempt  failed  in  Germany ;  its  failure  has  thrown  discredit 
upon  much  that  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  suggestiye  for  the  understand- 
ing of  mental  phenomena.  Something  similar  may  be  said  of  the  English 
"  associational  school,"  even  when  its  theory  is  combined  with  innumer- 
able data  and  flgnratiye  terms  (used,  for  the  most  part,  with  misleading 
literalness)  drawn  from  biological  eyolution — as,  for  example,  by  Mr. 
Spencer.  Failure  will  undoubtedly  come  also  to  the  present  revival  of  the 
attempt  in  (Germany  (by  Ziehen  and  others),  upon  an  experimental  basis. 
For  mental  life  U  far  more  than,  and  far  different  from,  a  succession,  chiefly, 
of  associated  ideas.  On  this  point  ordinary  experience,  and  the  language 
in  which  all  men  express  experience,  may  be — at  least  in  a  preliminary  way 
—considered  as  decisive.  For  example,  one's  working  life  for  any  single 
day  consists  of  successions  of  states  which  depend  largely  upon  one's  dispo- 
sition (well  or  ill,  bright  or  dull,  pensive,  gloomy,  or  joyful),  environment 
(at  home,  in  the  study,  on  the  street,  etc.),  and  especially  one's  plan  for  the 
day  (writing,  lecturing,  holiday,  etc.).  To  reduce  the  total  explanation  of 
all  this  to  association  of  ideas,  and  to  deny  the  power  of  choice  to  interrupt 
the  mechanism,  as  well  as  to  overlook  the  inexplicable  spontaneous  "tele- 
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ology  "  of  mnoh  of  our  ideation,  is  to  constmct  and  spread  a  bed  quite  too 
narrow  for  the  mental  manhood  to  stretch  itself  upon. 

2  9.  Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the 
physiological  conditions  of  the  succession  of  associated  ideas.  That  associ- 
ation requires  time,  and  that  this  time  is  psycho-physical,  and  indicates  the 
spreading  of  the  initial  cerebi-al  processes  over  more  and  more  of  the  con- 
nected areas,  is  abundantly  shown  by  experiments  in  reaction-time.  Ex- 
periment also  shows  that  the  more  weak  and  the  more  complex  the  associa- 
tions are,  the  more  the  psycho-physical  time  necessary  to  make  them  is 
prolonged.  Among  the  most  faYorable  cases  are  those  in  which  some  defi- 
nite memory-image  is  called  up  by  a  presentation  of  sense,  such  as  a  picture 
seen  or  a  word  spoken.  Here  the  time  required  for  "  simple-discernment" 
— of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  for  example,  through  suggestion— was  found 
to  vary  from  57  o-  to  177  <r ;  but  if  further  association  was  required  an  ayerage 
of  some  727  tr  elapsed  before  the  associated  idea  arose,  under  the  most  fayor- 
able  circumstances,  to  consciousness.  Such  association-time  is  still  further 
greatly  prolonged  in  certain  cases  where  the  result,  when  it  comes,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  odd  or  unexpected ;  or  where  a  pause  seems  to  haye  taken 
.place  through  hesitation  between  seyeral  ideas  simultaneously  suggested. 
Thus  the  total  time  required  in  reacting  on  associating  from  ''  gold "  to 
^'silyer**  required  only  402  o-;  from  "dear"  to  "dark,"  507o-;  and  from 
«  north  "  to  "  south,*'  602  or.  But  to  associate  "  art "  with  "  Aesthetic  actiyity  " 
required  1,899  <r ;  and  to  judge  that  <*fame"  is  a  "form  of  the  ascrip- 
tion of  praise,"  2,023  o-.*  [It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  in  these  latter 
cases  dealing  with  the  associations  of  words  and  phrases  as  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  conceptual  knowledge.]  Other  experiments '  re- 
sulted in  giving  the  time  necessary  to  translate  images  into  one*s  vernacular 
as  about  477  <r-545  o- ;  but  into  a  foreign  language,  as  about  649  o-'694  or. 
Translating  and  naming  short  familiar  words  was  found  to  require  199  tr- 
258  (T  more  time  than  merely  naming;  and  associating  the  land  in  which  a 
city  is  situated  with  the  name  of  the  city,  or  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  a 
month  occurs  with  the  name  of  the  month,  requires  from  }  to  t  sec.  of  psy- 
cho-physical time,  when  all  factors  are  well  known. 

The  changes  in  reaction-time  due  to  association,  taken  in  connection 
with  what  has  previously  been  said  respecting  the  physiological  conditions 
of  all  reproduction  would  seem  to  warrant  some  such  statement  as  the  fol- 
lowing, quoted  from  Professor  James:*  ''The  amount  of  activity  at  any 
given  point  in  the  brain  cortex  Is  the  sum  of  the  tendency  of  all  other  points 
to  discharge  into  it—such  tendencies  being  proportionate  (1)  to  the  number 
of  times  the  excitement  of  each  other  point  may  have  coexisted  with  that 
of  the  point  in  question ;  (2)  to  the  intensity  of  such  excitement ;  and  (8)  to 
the  absence  of  any  rival  locality  or  process  functionally  disconnected  with 
the  first  point,  into  which  the  discharges  might  be  diverted."  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  all  this  is  highly  conjectural,  and,  at  best,  only 
expresses  a  possible  formula  for  the  merely  physiological  conditions  of  the 
assooiAtional  elements  of  mental  life. 

>  See  tbe  ezperimento  of  Tnntecholdt,  tn  Flilloioph.  Stndien.  L.  Heft  %  p.  tlB-SBO. 
t  Compare  Phfloaoph.  StndJen.  ir..  Heft  1,  p.  Mlf. 
*  Popular  fldenoe  Monthly,  March.  1880. 
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Further  evidence  >  as  to  the  physiological  oonditioiis  of  assodatioD  may 
be  deriyed  from  cases  where  the  range,  speed,  and  aocnracy  of  association 
are  aflTeoted  by  cerebral  lesions,  or  by  changes  in  the  arterial  circulation  of 
the  brain.  Association-time  in  melancholia  and  dementia  is  reg^nlarly  greatly 
lengthened ;  in  mania,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  much  reduced.  In  snch 
cases  the  more  purely  automatic  functions  of  association  (the  *'  mechanism 
of  ideas  **)  suffer  less  than  the  intellectual  and  Yoluntaiy  processes.  In  cases 
of  aphasia  also  (or  loss  of  power  to  use  and  understand  spoken  or  written 
words,  due  to  lesions  in  the  brain),  the  association-tracts  connecting  the 
different  brain-areas  being  impaired,  the  mechanism  of  association  is  dis- 
turbed. 

i  10.  That  contiguity  in  consciousness,  as  just  explained,  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  reproduction  of  associated  ideas  in  time  seems  to 
follow  from  the  rery  nature  of  reproduction  in  general.  That  is  to  say,  all 
merely  mechanical  reproduction  falls  under  the  principle  of  contiguity.  It 
belongs  to  the  derelopment  of  this  principle  to  show  how  the  so-called  laws 
of  association  by  similarity  or  contrast,  coincidence  in  space  or  time,  etc., 
are  all  of  them  only  special  cases  under  it.  So  far  as  our  physiological 
knowledge  bears  upon  the  psychology  of  association,  it  is  entirely  in  favor, 
of  the  supreme  and  exclusiye  value  of  this  principle.  If  we  limit  the 
statement  to  the  physical  basis  of  the  mechanical  association  of  ideas,  we 
may  then  safely  agree  with  Fouill^  when  he  affirms:  <* Contiguity  in  time 
links  things  only  by  means  of  a  contiguity  of  extension  in  the  brain."  To 
this  may  be  added  the  obvious  truth  that  it  is  intelligence  which  takes  note 
of  "similarity;"  and  thus,  in  the  psychological  realm,  t.e.,  in  conscious- 
ness, association  by  similarity  is  a  consequence  of  association  by  contiguity.' 

Under  the  figure  of  speech  involved  in  the  word  contiguity,  however, 
we  understand  a  pgychologieal  principle,  a  general  form  of  the  occurrence, 
in  relation  to  each  other,  of  mental  processes,  of  psychical  facts  as  such.  And 
here  we  come  upon  a  yet  more  general  fact  or  law,  behind  and  beneath 
which  psychological  science  \b  quite  powerless  to  go.  ALL  psychical  proc- 
esses which  originally  occur  in  close  (or  contiguous)  relations  of  timo 
become  so  vitally  bound  or  associated  together  that  they  tend  to  recur  in 
relations  of  time  like  the  original  relations.  Strictly  speaking,  this  princi- 
ple is  not  due  to  the  ideas  themselves  or  to  the  compelling  force  of  time ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  influences  extraneous  to  the  mental  life.  On  the 
contrary :  AssociaHon  by  contiguity  is  the  one  principle  which  underlies  and 
makes  possible  any  continuous  development  of  mental  life  whatever ; — but  only 
so  far  as  the  so-called  mechanism  of  association  is  concerned, 

A  most  fniitfol  means  of  studying  the  application  of  the^ 
principle  of  "  contiguity  "  to  the  Reproduction  of  Associated 
Ideas  is  afforded  by  the  recurrence  of  the  ideas  in  pairs,  groups, 
or  series.  The  range  of  the  application  of  the  principle  in  this 
form  is  very  great.    Even  in  the  reproduction  of  complex  ideas 

*  See  the  carefal  and  fntereeting  experimento  of  Marie  WaUtzky  on  patients  In  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  Berne  Philoeopta.,  Dec.,  1889. 

*  See  also  Babler  (Psycbologie,  p.  190  f. )  who  maintains  that  contiguity  is  the  one  law  of  the 
aasodation  of  ideas ;  and  compare  M.  Brochard,  La  Loi  de  Similaiitfi,  Ber.  Phlloeoph.,  ix.,  p.  957  fr 
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irhose  elements  are  only  partially  ''fused/'  numerous  cases 
occur  that  come  under  this  rule.  Thus  the  entire  group  of 
related  partial  images  may  not  appear  within  the  easy,  or  even 
within  the  utmost  possible  grasp  of  one  field  of  consciousness. 
As  therefore  the  different  members  of  the  group  succeed  each 
other,  and  so  constitute  different  states  of  ideation,  they  fall 
under  this  principle  of  association  by  contiguity.  And,  indeed, 
no  fixed  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  principle  of  "  fusion  " 
and  that  of  *'  association  '*  by  contiguity.  The  complex  image 
representative  of  an  absent  face  or  of  a  scene  of  years  ago,  for 
example,  may  under  one  condition  of  body,  or  in  the  case  of  one 
person,  spring  forth  complete  into  the  unity  of  conscious  life  ; 
at  another  time,  or  in  the  case  of  another  person,  it  may  be  re- 
produced bit  by  bit,  as  it  were — one  bit  suggesting  another  with 
which  it  had  become  associated  by  contiguity  in  consciousness. 
Subsequent  study  of  the  development  of  perception  will  show 
how  both  fusion  of  ideas  and  association  of  ideas  by  contiguity 
are  necessary  to  all  knowledge  of  sensible  objects.  AU  early 
training  and  develcprneiit  of  mental  faculty  requires  the  repeated 
prodtiction  (as  respects  both  the  original  impressions  and  also 
the  representative  images  of  those  impressions)  of  similar  pey- 
chical  processes  in  similar  sequence  of  time.  It  is  upon  the  basis 
of  such  associations,  acquired  under  the  principle  of  contiguity, 
that  all  freedom  of  thought,  imagination,  and  action  takes 
place.  Without  having  our  ideas  bouvd  into  pairs,  groups,  and 
series,  in  the  succession  of  time,  we  should  not  be  set  free  to 
think,  imagine  or  act.  The  very  basis  of  experience  and  intelli* 
gence  requires  that  a  psychical  automatism  should  be  perfected 
through  association  of  ideas  under  the  principle  of  contiguity. 

Observation  of  the  nature  of  all  mental  development  shows 
the  important  influence  of  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  ideas 
in  the  original  order  of  succession  in  time.  It  is  through  this 
influence  and  by  means  of  what  it  achieves  for  us,  that  we  walk, 
talk,  sing,  use  the  senses  in  perception,  "  conduct  trains  "  of  im- 
agination, memory,  or  thought,  and  indeed  "  lead  "  all  our  daily 
lives.  It  is  largely  through  differences  in  the  character  of  this 
complex  mechanism  of  association  that  different  individuals 
are  unlike.  These  differences  characterize  the  essential  nature 
of  the  mind's  life.  Innumerable  long  series  of  representative 
images  thus  tend  to  run  themselves  off,  in  a  fixed  order  of  time, 
if  oidy  the  series  is  started,  either  at  its  beginning  or  with  some 
other  member  of  the  whole.  Snatches  of  series — ^ideas  bound 
together  in  pairs  and  in  small  groups,  because  they  have 
occurred  together  as  contiguous  members  of  longer  series,  are 
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perpetually  jiamg  up  into  conscioomess.  Eveiy  sound  (much 
more  every  word)  heard,  every  sight  seen,  smell  or  taste  experi- 
encedy  every  feeling  of  mnsole  or  skin,  is  liable  to  soggest  sev- 
eral such  "  seried  "  ideas.  And  every  idea  in  each  of  these  sug- 
gested series  will  probably,  in  its  turn,  start  a  new  i>air,  group, 
or  longer  series,  of  other  associated  ideas.  Most  of  these 
shorter  or  longer  series  prove,  on  closer  examination,  to  be  more 
or  less  familiar,  not  only  as  respects  their  content  as  individuals, 
but  also  as  respects  the  order  of  their  succession.  This  is 
because  similar  ideas  have  frequently  had  a  similar  order  of 
succession  in  our  past  experience. 

The  simpler  cases  of  associated  ideas,  as  reproduced  in  their 
original  order  of  succession,  by  no  means,  however,  include  all 
applications  of  the  general  principle.  Two  important  subordi- 
nate principles  must  also  be  considered :  (1)  Ideas  associated  in 
series  under  the  principle  of  contiguity  come  to  have  a  recip- 
rocal influence  in  reproductive  activity.  The  tendency  to  repro- 
duction is,  of  course,  greater  in  the  original  order  of  the  series, 
and  between  the  most  nearly  contiguous  members  in  the  forward 
direction  of  the  series;  and  this  tendency  is  also,  of  course, 
increased  by  repetition,  within  the  limits  of  fatigue,  distaste, 
overstrain,  etc.  But  the  tendency  to  reproduce  each  other  also 
exists  within  certain  not  easily  assignable  limits,  between  mem- 
bers not  immediately  contiguous  and  in  other  directions  and 
sequences  than  those  of  the  original  lines.  Hence,  any  series 
may  become  variously  broken  up ;  and,  by  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  contiguity,  any  member  may  come  to  recall  any 
other,  with  which  it  was  not  originally  closely  associated  and  in 
a  different  order  from  the  original  sequence.  What  particular 
member  of  the  series  recalls  what  other  wiU  depend,  in  each 
particular  case  of  associated  revival,  upon  a  variety  of  influ- 
ences, such  as  original  or  acquired  intensity  of  the  members 
concerned,  repetition,  disposition,  environment,  interest,  and 
planful  movement  of  the  mental  life  at  the  time  of  recall,  etc. 

(2)  Ideas  associated  in  series  under  the  principle  of  contiguity 
suffer  a  process  which  may  figuratively  be  described  as  that  of 
"  condensation."  Certain  members  of  the  total  original  sequence 
tend  to  become  obscured,  or  altogether  to  drop  out  of  the  col- 
lective train  of  associated  ideas.  In  all  cases  of  great  familiar- 
ity with  any  series  the  mind  hastens  forward,  as  it  were,  to  the 
end  •,  for  it  is  to  the  end  of  the  series,  rather  than  to  its  individ- 
ual intervening  members,  that  our  chief  interest  is  regularly 
attached.  In  the  case  of  any  long  series  of  reproduced  associated 
ideas,  the  emphasis  of  interest  and  reproductive  energy  rises 
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and  falls  in  a  sort  of  rhythmic  way.  Thus,  wjtm  of  the  members 
of  any  series  come  to  stand  as  representative  ideas,  not  only  for  their 
ovm  originals,  hut  also  for  several  of  the  contigiums  m&mhers  of  the 
original  series  ;  and  these  contigiums  members  take  the  sfuhordinate 
part  of  faint  Csom£whai  parasitical)  ^^  fringes  "  of  ideation  for  the 
emphasized  ideas.  Series  of  considerable  length,  originally,  are 
thus  condensed  into  comparatively  few  members ;  or  even  into 
a  rapid  ideation-process  that  seems  almost  to  fall  within  a  single 
grasp  of  consciousness,  and  so  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
only  one  exceedingly  complex  idea.  Here  we  are  plainly  deal- 
ing with  phenomena^  on  a  larger  scale,  which  closely  resemble 
those  already  treated  under  the  so-called  fusion  of  partial 
ideas.  For  here  again  the  essential  condition  of  all  mental  de- 
velopment is  that  the  mental  life  shall  not  be  obliged  to  repeat 
itself  in  detail ;  we  must  be  allowed  to  cut  out  the  unessential 
members  of  the  reproduced  flowing  stream  of  consciousness,  and 
let  one  stand  for  many  as  their  '*  representative,"  so  to  speak. 
But  these  representative  ideas  of  the  larger  order  themselves 
attain  a  modified  character  through  this  very  process ;  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  r^^resenicUive  of  a  number  of  ideas  in  a  series. 
For  example,  the  train  of  ideas  started  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
musician  by  the  first  chords  of  a  symphony,  or  of  a  mathemati- 
cifim  by  the  first  words  or  sjrmbols  of  a  complex  formula,  may 
represent  the  entire  sequence  of  chords,  or  words  and  symbols, 
in  a  manner  at  once  more  rich  in  moaning  and  more  condensed 
in  number  of  separable  members.^ 

It  is  even  now  evident  that  this  condensation  of  series  of 
representative  images,  together  with  the  closely  connected 
process  of  freeing  all  the  images  from  the  necessity  of  recur- 
rence in  just  such,  and  no  other,  fixed  order,  is  indispensable 
to  conception  and  to  thought.  Indeed,  we  shall  soon  see  that 
in  the  process  of  mental  elaboration,  reproductive  images  and 
conceptions  can  be  separated  from  each  other  by  no  hard  and 
fixed  lines. 

{  11.  AU  the  principal  featniea  of  asflociAiion  by  oontignity,  as  applied  to 
leprodnoed  aeries,  may  be  illtutrated  by  any  number  of  familiar  experiences. 
For  example,  we  tend  most  strongly  to  recall,  and  actually  do  most  easily 
and  frequently  recall,  the  alphabet  of  our  own  langoage,  in  the  sequence  in 
which  we  have  learned  it  Mention  of  any  particular  letter  (JT,  for  example) 
immediately  summons  the  idea  of  the  next  following  (L) ;  groups  like  L,  Jf, 
Nf  ran  off  with  peonliar  smoothness.  For,  again,  these  three  letters  prob- 
ably belong  to  the  several  subordinate  series  within  the  entire  series  which 
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aze  bound  together  with  peooliar  intimAqy  of  aasociation  {A,  B,  C;  and  X» 
F,  Z,  and  other  like  gronps).  Moreoyer,  it  will  probaUy  be  fonnd  more 
diificolt  to  more  in  idea  from  L  to  JT  than  from  Lio  M;  and  yet  any  letter 
reoallB  its  oontigaoos  neighbors  in  the  backward  order  more  readily  than 
the  yery  remote  members  of  the  series  recall  each  other  in  either  direction, 
unless,  indeed,  some  other  association  has  been  established  between  a  pair 
or  group  of  such  remote  members.  Still  further,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
rapid  reproduction  of  the  series,  the  mind  seems  to  take  long  leaps,  as  it 
were,  and  to  come  down  upon  some  of  the  members  with  peculiar  emphasis 
(a  matter  due,  perhaps,  to  muscular  and  respiratory  rhythm  connected  with 
both  the  learning  and  the  reproduction  of  the  series).  Finally,  from  A  ioZ, 
or  from  A  to  O,  may  come  to  stand  for  the  entire  series,  with  only  a  vague 
imaging  and  feeling  of  any  content  between  the  two  ends;  or  A-B-C,  etc., 
may  fuse  into  one  idea,  with  a  sort  of  added  flourish  of  imaging  and  feeling 
to  signify  the  addition  of  a  long  tail  to  this  head  of  our  series ;  and  so  (A, 
B,  C)  become  representatiye  of  the  whole  alphabet. 

Further  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  way  in  which  people  gener- 
ally recall  tunes.  The  unfortunate  amateur  who  has  ** started"  one,  and 
got  switched  off  on  to  another  by  reason  of  similarity  in  a  pair  or  group  of 
following  notes  belonging  to  the  two  tunes,  can  scarcely  ever  recover  him- 
self without  going  back  to  the  beginning  and  starting  over.  The  danger  of 
repeating  the  mistake  recurs  whenever  the  place  where  the  two  series  of 
associated  notes  coincide  is  reached.  So  closely  bound  together  in  the 
forward  direction  are  the  members  of  even  a  simple  musical  series,  that  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  musician  can  sing  "  Old  Hundred  " — for 
example— from  memory  backward  correctly  on  the  first  trial ;  although  the 
tune  produced  in  this  way  is  perhaps  better  music  than  when  produced 
in  the  original  order. 

2  12.  Experiment  tends  further  to  confirm  the  principle  of  contiguity  as 
applied  to  series  of  ideas.  Ebbinghaus,  in  leaining  series  of  non-sense 
syllables,  found  evidence  that  even  the  remoter  (not  immediaidy  contiguous) 
members  of  a  series  strengthen  each  other.  Thus,  any  series  once  learned 
and  then  forgotten  could  be  releamed  with  a  saving  of  effort  amounting  to 
33.3  per  cent,  for  the  next  contiguous  members  ;  but  on  skipping  one  syl- 
lable, the  saving  was  still  10.8  per  cent.;  and  on  skipping  two,  three,  or  four 
syllables,  it  still  remained  7.0,  5.8,  and  3.3  per  cent,  respectively.  This 
saving  can  only  be  due,  it  would  seem,  to  association  of  members  in  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  their  original  distance  from  one  another. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  grasp  of  consciousness  includes  a  much 
larger  number  of  objects  if  they  may  be  connected  together  into  wholes  an- 
swering to  some  idea.  Thus  Gattell  found  that  three  times  as  many  letters 
connected  into  words  as  disconnected  letters  could  be  comprehended  in 
one  field  of  consciousness.  It  falls  under  the  principle  of  association  by 
contiguity  in  consciousness  that  the  revival  of  impressions  originally  thus 
<*  ideally  "  connected  is  so  much  easier  and  more  complete.  Thus  Ebbing- 
haus found  that  it  required  only  one-tenth  as  many  repetitions  to  learn  the 
same  number  of  syllables  when  making  sense  as  compared  with  non-sense 
syllables.  The  nonsense  of  the  nursery  rhymes  which  so  please  and  stick  in 
the  memories  of  children,  as  well  as  that  which  "  now  and  then  "  delights 
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**  the  best  of  men,**  Is  reaj  hx  incleed  from  being  non-sense.  It  is  also  per- 
tinent to  notioe  that  the  number  of  objects  which  can  be  grasped  together 
in  the  oontigoity  of  one  peroeptive  oonsoionsness  is  abont  the  same  as  that 
easily  reprodnoed  in  the  form  of  associated  ideas  nnder  the  principle  of  con- 
tiguity. Ebbinghans  also  found  that  one  reading  would  suffice  for  an  ac- 
curate reproduction  of  a  series  of  from  six  to  eight  members ;  while  thirty 
readings  were  necessary  for  sixteen  syllables.  From  many  such  experiments 
with  series  of  non-sense  syllables  the  law  was  formulated  :  "  Presentations 
once  aroused  in  consciousness,  simultaneously  or  in  immediate  succession, 
reproduce  each  other ;  and  more  easily,  in  the  direction  of  the  original  suc- 
cession, and  with  greater  certainty,  the  oftener  they  have  been  together." 

1 18.  The  effoct  of  the  process  described  as  ''  condensation  "  upon  the 
character  of  any  series  of  associated  ideas  is  obvious  enough.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  of  our  adult  experiences,  where  one  idea  is  said  to  suggest 
another,  in  which  this  effect  is  not  prominent.  The  first  step  toward  this 
effect  consists  in  bringing  the  originally  remoter  members  of  the  series  into 
closer  contiguity,  and  thus  binding  them  together  for  future  recurrence  as 
closely  associated  ideas.  Thus  if  the  original  series  be  indicated  by  A,  B^ 
C,  D,  etc.,  and  B^  C,  be  much  condensed,  or  altogether  dropped  out,  then 
A  and  D  are  brought  into  such  contiguity  in  consciousness  as  foreyer  after 
to  become  associated  ideas.  When  any  series  of  mental  images,  such  as 
that  belonging  to  a  familiar  stretch  of  natural  scenery,  or  to  a  passage  from 
an  author,  a  proyerb,  a  salutation,  an  announcement,  or  a  musical  aria,  is 
started,  at  once  the  reproductiye  activity  overleaps  the  members  that  orig- 
inally intervened,  and  suggests  those  that  for  some  reason  have  become 
most  representative  of  the  entire  series.  In  these  cases,  try  as  we  may  to 
proceed  in  regular  reproductive  order  over  the  entire  series,  we  cannot 
avoid  these  leaps.  Imagination  and  memory  thus  find  themselves  under  the 
influence  of  tendencies  which  enable  them  the  better  to  act  as  substitutes 
for  (to  represent)  the  fulness  of  content  and  speed  of  movement  which  the 
presentations  of  sense  and  of  self-consciousness  enjoy. 

{  14.  Here,  again,  we  come  upon  those  secret  processes  of  change  in  re- 
productive energy  that  make  thought  and  language  possible.  The  '*  con- 
densation'' and  "freeing"  of  associated  ideas  is  necessary  in  order  that 
words  may  have  their  pregnancy  of  representative  meaning.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  a  very  instructive  way  by  the  formation  of  compound  terms  to 
stand  for  the  representative  activity  belonging  to  condensed  series.  The 
more  naive  and  unscientific  the  work  of  compounding,  the  more  instructive 
its  result.  Thus  modem  Japanese  has  one  word  composed  of  the  first  char- 
acters in  the  names  of  its  three  principal  cities  (Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Tokyo); 
the  idea  associated  with  this  word  stands  for  the  resultant  of  repeated  con- 
tiguity in  consciousness  of  these  three  associated  individuals,  with  the 
added  importance  which  the  fact  of  their  association  brings.  For,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  ideas  brought  into  closer  contigniity,  and  associated 
by  this  process  of  so-called  condensation,  are  not  themselves  unaltered  by 
the  association.  They  are  rich  with  the  fragments  of  the  content  of  the 
vanishing  members  of  the  series ;  their  life  is  the  fuller,  because  into  it  has 
passed  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  defunct  connected  branches  of  the  family 
they  represent.    It  is  largely  in  this  respect  that  men  differ  as  to  their  so- 

18 
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cilled  idMB— from  those  who  Oin  oondeofle  into  one  ropfodootiTe  prooees 
the  nntriment  derired  from  yeen  of  growth— to  those  who,  like  the  soldier 
slieady  referred  to»  esnnot  think  st  one  time  of  more  than  two  of  the  three 
ingredients  of  gunpowder. 

The  asBooistion  of  series  of  representatiTe  images  with  series  of  motor 
tendencies  is»  doubtless,  of  great  importanoe  in  furthering  and  modifying 
the  entire  reproductiye  process.  In  such  oases  as  the  foregoing,  a  partially 
reflex  and  partially  yoluntazy  accompaniment  of  speech  is,  in  the  case  of 
adults,  usuaUy  to  be  detected.  Association  by  contiguity  in  consciousness, 
then,  in  the  largest  meaning  of  the  tenn,  includes  this  accompaniment 
The  great,  and  even  indispensable  assistance  which  "  motor^3onsciousnes8  " 
lenders,  is  hinted  at  by  the  experience  of  MQnsterberg,'  who  found  he  could 
reproduce  in  order  a  series  of  seren  to  ten  letters,  exposed  1  sec,  with  almost 
no  errors,  in  case  he  could  concentrate  his  mind  on  holding  on  to  one  letter 
until  the  next  came ;  but  if  he  was  occupied  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  the 
motor  accompaniment  of  speech,  mistakes  in  the  order  of  the  series  greatly 
increased. 

i  16.  It  is  by  no  means  our  ideas  alone  which  suffer  this  treatment 
called  a  process  of  fusion  and  condensation.  The  affective  accompani- 
ments of  our  ideas  share  in  the  same  process.  Thus,  by  the  image-mak- 
ing activity,  feelings  which  have  repeatedly  foUowed  certain  sensations,  per- 
ceptions, or  thoughts,  become  so  attached  to  the  ideas  of  such  sensations, 
perceptions,  or  thoughts,  as  promptly  to  arise  in  connection  with  them.  A 
vivid  memory-image  of  how  a  certain  experience  of  my  own  once  felt,  or  a 
vivid  imagination  of  how  some  other  being  is  now  feeling,  is  immediately 
followed  by  that  same  feeling  in  the  present  conscious  life.  Thus  we  not 
only  have  an  idea  of  how  our  friend  feels  in  the  dentist's  chair  under  the 
file  ;  but  we  may  actually  feel  the  filing  in  our  own  teeth.  Meyer's  story  of 
the  man  who,  on  crushing  the  fing^  of  one  of  his  own  children  in  the  door, 
**  felt  a  violent  pain  in  the  corresponding  finger  of  his  own  body,"  which 
lasted  three  days,  is  only  a  somewhat  extreme  illustration  of  this.'  The 
large  province  of  *'  suggested  "  pleasures  and  pains  is  to  be  explored  in  the 
light  of  this  principle. 

Among  the  more  widely  recognized  '*  Laws  of  Afisociation," 
so-called  (besides  the  subdivision  of  the  principle  of  contiguity 
into  Time  and  Space),  association  by  Similarity  and  by  Contrast 
have  stood  first ;  then  follow  snch  forms  of  suggestion  as  Cause 
and  Effect,  Means  and  End,  Sign  and  Thing  signified.  The  three 
laws  of  the  first  rank — contiguity  in  time  and  space,  resem- 
blance, and  contrariety — were  enumerated  by  Aristotle;  and, 
coming  down  at  once  to  Hume,  we  find  him  omitting  contrariety 
and  adding  cause  and  effect.  It  is  similarity^  however,  which 
has  either  contested,  or  shared,  with  contiguity  the  honor  of 
being  the  irreducible  principle  under  which  all  suggestion  of 
ideas  by  one  another  must  fall.    And,  indeed,  many  modem 
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psychologists  still  persist  in  speaking  as  thongh,  since  ideas  do 
(in  some  wholly  mystical  and  inexplicable  way)  influence  each 
other  causaUy,  this  principle — "  like  produces  like  " — must  be 
acknowledged  as  the  one  fundamental  law  of  ideating  mind. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  general,  only  in  a  figurative 
way  can  ideas  be  said  to  reproduce  each  other.  The  truth  which 
reaJly  answers  to  this  figure  of  speech  is  found  in  the  ultimate 
fact  that  the  psycho-physical  condition  of  reproduction,  and  the 
actual  reproductive  or  ideating  processes  themselves,  show  rea- 
sons for  assuming  certain  tendencies,  or  dispositions  growing 
out  of  past  activities.  What  takes  place  in  consciousness,  as 
associated  ideas  are  reproduced,  is  to  be  explained  by  what 
has  previously  taken  place.  Further,  what  has  previously  taken 
place  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  principle — of  the  influence 
upon  each  other  of  contiguous  psychoses.  But  the  question 
now  arises,  whether  all  cases  of  so-called  association  of  ideas, 
that  are  explicable  at  all,  can  be  explained  in  this  way  ?  In  other 
words,  is  the  principle  of  association  of  ideas  under  the  influence 
of  contiguity  in  consciousness  the  sole  discoverable  psycho- 
logical principle  T  To  this  question  we  give  an  affirmative  an- 
swer— ^limiting  both  question  and  answer,  however,  by  our  pre- 
vious use  of  terms. 

Most  cases  of  the  above-mentioned  laws  are  so  readily  re- 
ducible to  association  by  previous  contiguity  in  consciousness, 
that  they  need  little  examination  in  detail.  Cases  of  alleged  as- 
sociation by  contrast  sometimes  occasion  more  difficulty.  Few 
modem  writers  on  psychology,  however,  maintain  with  Aris- 
totle and  others  that '' contrariety"  is  an  independent  principle 
of  the  association  of  ideas.  Moreover,  contrast  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  resemblance  or  similarity  as  an  associating  princi- 
ple, that  the  claim  of  the  former  to  be  an  independent  prin- 
ciple cannot  stand,  if  the  claim  of  the  latter  falls.  We  may 
then  bring  the  principle  of  contiguity  in  consciousness  to  its 
final  testing,  by  the  inquiry  whether  it  will  account  for  all  cases 
of  alleged  association  by  similarity.  But  here  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  two  fruitful  sources  of  confusion  of  thought. 
(1)  The  term  "  similarity  "  is  after  all  only  a  relative  term.  If 
on  the  one  hand,  and  strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
two  presentations  or  ideas  can  ever  be  precisely  the  same,  it  may 
also  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  few  presentations  come 
into  contiguity  in  consciousness  without  observed  points  of  simi- 
larity, and  few  ideas  of  such  presentations  follow  in  the  mental 
train  that  may  not  possibly  develop  points  of  similarity.  Now, 
the  advocates  of  similarity  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  the  asso- 
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oiation  of  ideas  invariably  hypostasize  the  idea:  they  speak 
— that  is  to  say — of  ideas  as  entities  capable  of  showing  statical 
points  of  likeness  and  onlikeness.  But  for  ideas  considered  as 
capable  of  influencing  or  suggesting  each  other,  a  psychology 
true  to  the  facts  obliges  us  to  substitute  ideating-processes. 
This  alleged  law  of  association  then  becomes  the  statement  that 
every  ideating  process,  as  an  individual  process,  tends  to  pro- 
duce next  following  it  a  similar  ideating  process — ^irrespective  of 
any  previous  activity  connecting  the  two,  or  of  any  conscious 
end  to  be  reached  in  making  the  connection.  But  such  a  state- 
ment is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts ;  moreover,  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable how  such  a  general  fact  should  be  considered  as  a 
law  of  the  mincFs  r^mxiiictive  procedure  at  all. 

For  (2)  the  whole  theory  of  aeeociation  by  eimilarity  rests  upon  a 
cofnfusion  between  ihose  laws  which  regulate  discriminating  con- 
sciousness in  acquiring  the  original  presentations  and  ihose  other 
laws  which  regulate  the  mechanism  of  reproduced  associate  ideas. 
That  so-called  ideas  get  associated  under  the  law  of  similarity 
by  conscious  discrimination,  and  so,  having  been  bound  together 
by  contiguity  in  consciousness,  recur  as  originally  bound — this 
is  one  thing ;  but  that  ideas,  on  recurring,  tend  to  suggest  other 
similar  ideas,  irrespective  of  their  having  ever  been  thus  actively 
associated  by  discriminating  consciousness — this  is  quite  another 
thing.  Association  by  similarity  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tended and  fundamental  of  all  the  laws  of  primary  intellection. 
We  have  already  seen  that  all  consciousness,  that  attention  even 
in  its  primary  forms,  and  that  the  formation  of  sensation-com- 
plexes and  the  having  of  definite  or  vaguer  states  of  feeling,  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  complex  ideas  by  so-called  fusion,  all 
involve  the  discrimination  of  like  and  unlike,  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  that  which  is  like.  Now,  it  is  in  the  contiguity  of  this 
primary  discriminating  consciousness  that  like  gets  associated 
with  like,  and  pari  passu,  in  some  sort,  becomes  separated  from 
the  unlike.  It  is  this  procedure,  as  it  grows  more  and  more  com- 
plex, purposeful,  and  tndy  intellectual,  which  prepares  the  sim- 
ilar and  contrasted  ideas,  as  it  were,  to  suggest  (or  associate  with) 
each  other.  But  this,  instead  of  being  something  different  from 
the  principle  of  association  by  contiguity  in  consciousness,  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  this  principle  itself. 

If  now  we  unite  the  foregoing  two  sets  of  considerations,  we 
see  how  much  that  is  true  belongs  to  the  explanation  of  associa- 
tion by  similarity.  The  "  similar  "  and  the  "  contrasted,"  in  idea, 
differ  for  different  persons  almost  beyond  all  assignable  bounds. 
Men  in  general  do  not  notice,  with  any  high  degree  of  discrimi- 
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nation,  likenesBes  and  unlikenesseB  that  have  no  teleological 
significance  for  their  daily  lives.  The  multitude,  for  example, 
cannot  even  tell  you  what  color  the  grass  is  "  like/'  or  the  bricks 
of  a  particular  building  in  a  street  they  have  daily  passed,  etc. 
Propose  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  parental  families  any 
child  is  '*  like,"  in  the  presence  of  a  half  dozen  relatives,  and 
note  how  unlike  their  ideas  of  "  likeness  "  are  I  Or  listen,  with 
the  same  intent,  to  a  half -score  of  gazers  at  the  summer  evening 
clouds,  and  hear  them  tell  what  human  or  animal  forms  are 
suggested  as  "similar"  to  the  outlines  in  these  vaporous  types. 
Nothing  which  is  suggested  as  like  to  the  suggesting  idea,  when 
one  sort  of  mood  or  plan  creates  a  disposition  to  regard  all  ideas 
in  a  certain  way,  is  really  like  that  which  is  suggested  during 
another  mood  or  ruling  plan.  But  all  suggestions,  regarded  as 
falling  under  the  mechanism  of  ideas,  are  alike  significant  of  a 
tendency  to  reproduce  in  such  pairs,  groups,  or  series,  as  have 
been,  somehow  and  at  some  time,  produced  before. 

2  16.  The  ordinary  cases  of  association  bj  oontigoitj  in  space  or  time, 
easily  fall  under  the  same  general  law.  Things  that  are  together  in  space,  or 
eyents  actually  oontignoiis  in  time,  never  become  associated,  unless  thej  are 
meniaUy  united,  or  known  as  contiguous.  In  every  complex  act  of  percep- 
tion, apperoeiTing  consciousness  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  activitj,  en- 
gaged in  associating  the  different  objects  perceiYed.  To  the  association  of 
the  idea  of  any  of  the  parts  with  the  whole,  or  of  the  whole  with  any  one  or 
more  of  its  parts,  the  same  truth  applies.  The  very  act  of  knowing  whole 
and  parts  together  is  a  process  of  uniting,  under  the  principle  of  contigoity 
in  consciousness,  those  presentations  which,  when  they  recur  as  ideas,  sug- 
gest each  other  because  they  have  already  been  associated.  Gases  of  means 
and  ends,  causes  and  effects,  signs  and  things  signified,  as  they  suggest  each 
other  in  pairs  or  gronps,  and  in  whatever  order,  come  under  the  same  princi- 
ple. Thus  the  sight  of  a  poker  near  the  open  fire  suggests,  even  in  our  friend's 
honse,  the  poking  of  the  fire ;  or,  if  no  fire  is  lit,  the  propriety  of  having 
one  lighted.  Here  the  *' original"  has  been  a  somewhat  extended  series, 
stretching  between  the  poker  seen  and  the  fire  poked ;  but  by  a  process  of 
easy  condensation,  poker  and  fire  have  become  so  associated  that  sugges- 
tion works  immediately  in  either  way.  It  is  by  similar  repeated  series  of 
impressions— presentations  of  sense  and  ideas — ^that  oiled  rags  lying  in  a 
heap,  or  unignited  matches  on  the  floor,  are  associated  "  at  a  leap  "  with  the 
building  already  on  fire,  and  the  accompanying  feeling  of  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion. All  our  interpretation  of  every  kind  of  sign — whether  visible,  tangible, 
or  that  obscore  "  feeling  in  the  bones,"  which  the  superstitious  regard— is 
suggested  under  the  same  principle.  [Here  comes  in  the  so-called  theory 
of  the  relations  between  Lauibild,  SohrifOriid^  and  VorsteUung,]  It  originally 
required  a  long  series  of  questionings  and  inferences,  or  mistaken  guesses,  to 
establish  contiguity  in  consciousness  between  that  particular  look  of  our 
friend's  eye,  or  the  set  of  his  jaw,  or  the  play  around  his  mouth,  and  his 
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mental  state  thna  signified.  Bat  the  intervening  links  have  long  since 
dropped  ont  of  memory ;  and  we  now  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  thinks 
and  feels  by  a  sore  spring  from  the  delicate  standing-gronnd  of  onr  immedi- 
ate perception  of  the  changes  of  his  oonntenanoe. 

i  17.  It  seems  strange  to  find  even  so  acute  an  analyst  of  mental  proc- 
esses as  lipps,'  for  example,  affirming  that  *'  the  idea  or  sensation  a  pro- 
duces the  idea  b  with  an  energy  which  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  their 
similarity**  rather  than  *'  proportioned  to"  the  character  of  the  connection 
previously  established  between  the  ideating  processes  indicated  by  a  and  b, 
respectively.  Then  follows  the  misleading  figure  of  speech  about  the  "  sup- 
port" which  similar  ideas  give  to  each  other,  etc.  Even  Hoffding'  vent- 
ures to  affirm  that,  **  so  far  from  association  by  similarity  being  resolvable 
into  association  by  contiguity,  every  association  by  contiguity,  on  the  con- 
trary, presupposes  an  association  by  similarity,  or  at  least  an  immediate 
recog^tion."  But  this,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  to  confound  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  binding  together  of  the  elements  and  objects  into 
the  unity  of  one  field  of  discriminating  consciousness,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  succession  of  associated  ideas ;  moreover,  such  a  statement  uses 
the  words  "  similarity  "  and  "  contiguity  "  in  a  way  not  warranted  as  applied 
to  ideas. 

The  important  distinotion  we  are  advocating  will  perhaps  best  be  made 
clear  by  an  example  or  two.  Wherever  an  alleged  association  by  similarity 
has  previously  taken  place,  especially  if  it  has  repeatedly  taken  place  and  so 
become  an  habitual  association,  the  principle  of  contiguity  in  oonaoiousness 
plainly  applies.  But  let  us  take  the  very  case  selected  by  Hdffding  as  an 
example  of  association  by  similarity,  *'  the  innermost  germ  of  all  association 
of  ideas."  I  see  an  apple  on  the  table  before  me,  and  quickly  find  myself 
thinking  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Undoubtedly  this  is,  as  Hdffding  says,  because 
I  have — ^perhaps  so  quickly  that  I  do  not  remember  or  am  "  hardly  conscious 
of  it  "—first  thought  of  the  apple  on  the  tree  of  knowledge.  But  this  is  not, 
as  Hoffding  assumes,  because  the  apple  on  the  table,  being  in  idea  similar  to 
the  apple  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  has  suggested  the  latter,  and  so  has  suggested 
the  unhappy  first  pair  connected  therewith.  On  the  contrary,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  perceived  apple  (t.0.,  certain  sensation-complexes,  with 
ideas,  feelings,  and  motor  accompaniments)  has  been  by  long  ago  repeated 
mental  activities  established  with  the  idea  and  name  of  "apple."  And  this 
idea  and  name  have  frequently  been  contiguous  in  consciousness  with  the 
idea  and  name  of  the  apple-bearing  tree  of  knowledge,  with  Eden,  and  with 
Adam  and  Eve.  Indeed,  "apple"  and  "Adam  and  Eve,"  in  the  case  of 
many  minds,  furnish  an  instance  of  one  of  those  many  associated  couples  of 
ideas  where  the  series  has  suffered  condensation ;  and  thus  two  originally 
remote  members  have  coalesced,  as  it  were.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  ex- 
plained the  other  example  of  the  same  author,  where  a  vivid  memory-image 
of  a  Swiss  mountain  view  was  aroused  by  the  ''resemblance"  of  "heavy 
banks  of  clouds  in  the  horizon."  Here,  too,  the  perceived  outline  of  such 
forms  as  the  clouds  furnished  had  been  previously  connected  in  apperoeiv- 
ing  consciousness  with  the  mountain  forms.  And  indeed,  Hdffding,  after 
affirming  that  similarity  (that  is,  as  a  law  of  association  of  ideas)  lies  at  the 
1  See  bis  Gmndtatoacben  d.  Seelentebens,  pp.  101  ff.  *  Onlliiies  of  Psychology,  p.  IBT. 
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root  of  oontigaity,  and  yet  olaiming  independent  value  for  oontigoity,  pro- 
ceeds to  maintain  that  the  "  two  laws  may  be  brought  under  one  and  the 
same  fundamental  law."  This  law  he  awkwardly  calls  the  ''  law  of  total- 
ity; "  while  rightly  holding  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  **  synthetic  activity 
of  consciousness."  Now,  it  is  this  same  law  which  we  have  called  *'the 
principle  of  association  by  previous  contiguity  in  consciousness,"  and  which 
we  affirm  to  be  the  one  psychological  principle  underlying  all  the  mechan- 
ism of  successive  associated  ideas. 

Each  particular  Case  of  ABsociation  constituteB  a  special 
problem  to  be  solved  under  the  general  laws  of  the  mind's  re- 
productive activity.  Since  all  the  terms  in  vrhich  these  laws  are 
stated  are  figurative,  the  so-called  "  laws  "  must  themselves  be 
taken  somewhat  loosely,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  mental 
life.  Strictly  speaking,  no  complex  idea  is  the  same  as,  or  ex- 
actly similar  to,  any  previous  presentation  of  sense  or  of  self- 
consciousness  ;  neither  is  any  idea  exactly  similar  to  what  we 
are  pleased  (very  inaccurately)  to  call  the  "  same  "  idea.  On 
the  contrary  every  new  reproductive  process  is  also  a  new  men- 
tal creation — ^the  origin  of  which,  as  a  whole,  and  of  all  the  dis- 
cernible elements  of  which,  depends  upon  many  influences.  Of 
these  influences  the  more  important  and  determinative  can  some- 
times be  observed  or  conjectured  with  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. But  at  other  times  the  origin  of  a  complex  idea  may  be 
quite  hidden  among  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  forgotten  past  of 
the  mental  life.  Under  the  general  principle,  however,  the  causes 
which  determine  each  particular  case  of  a  reproduced  associated 
idea  are :  (1)  the  conditions  under  which  the  original  presenta- 
tion occurred ;  (2)  the  history  of  the  mental  life,  as  bearing  on 
this  particular  idea,  from  the  time  of  the  presentation  to  the 
time  of  reproduction;  and  (3)  the  conditions  under  which  the 
process  of  reproduction  occurs.  But  who  does  not  at  once  see 
that  we  have  here  involved  all  the  past  history  and  habit  of  the 
ideating  subject  ?  ^  In  other  words,  the  answer  to  the  question, 
why  I  have  just  now  this  particular  idea  rather  than  some  other ^ 
may  have  to  he  sought  at  the  very  roots  and  all  along  the  growth  of 
my  entire  mental  life. 

Following  are  the  principal  groups  of  influences  which  may 
be  seen  to  enter,  with  more  or  less  force,  into  the  solution  of 
each  case  of  the  reproduction  of  associated  ideas. 

2  18.  In  any  attempt  at  complete  explanation  of  a  case  of  association  we 
are  obliged,  not  onlj  to  go  back  of  the  present  state  of  conscious  ideation  and 
explain  this  by  previous  states ;  but  even  to  go  back  of  all  states  of  con- 

1  For  experimental  proof  of  such  a  Btatement,  aee  Scripture :  Ueber  d.  aimodatlYen  Verlanf  d. 
VotBteDimgeii.    Compare,  eapeciaUy,  tbe  declaratioD,  p.  87  f. 
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BoioiianeflS  and  explain  (ii)  by  an  Msnmed  *' nature,"  or  ''oonstitntion,''  of 
the  mind.  In  this  vay  we  take  note  of  the  common  and  apparently  well- 
groonded  impiession,  that  not  all  the  differenoea  in  men  respecting  their  ten- 
dencies to  associate  ideas  in  a  particular  way  are  acquired.  Snch  tendencies 
as  may  be  called  **  natural "  are,  howeyer,  xmdoubtedly  connected  with  dif- 
ferences in  the  intensity  and  variety  of  the  original  presentations,  and  with 
the  distribution  of  attention  in  connection  with  discriminating  consciousness, 
etc.  But  here  we  reach  the  bounds  where  empirical  science  must  stop. 
This  general  but  vague  conception  of  original  dilTerences  in  men,  as  furnish- 
ing conditions  to  the  associated  processes  of  ideation,  is  capable  of  subdivi- 
sion, as  it  were.  Hence  association  of  ideas  may  be  said  to  depend  {B)  on 
temperament,  race,  sex,  etc.  Indeed,  the  speed  and  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual's train  of  ideas  are  distinguishing  marks  of  the  acknowledged  dilTer- 
ent  kinds  of  temperament.  Terms  of  temperament  (sanguine,  sentimental, 
phlegmatic,  etc.)  seem  not  inappropriate  to  different  races  of  men;  and 
strong  reasons  exist  for  admitting  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  popular 
impression  of  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  memory  and 
imagination  of  men  and  of  women  "work "—as we  are  wont  to  say.  Time  of 
life  is  also  a  potent  influence  in  determining  the  mechanism  of  associated 
ideas.  The  vague  longings  and  sentiments  which  spring  up  at  puberty,  the 
consolidated  practical  iasues  of  middle  life,  the  tendency  to  remoter  remin- 
iscences which  old  age  develops,  are  connected  with  and  express  this  influ- 
ence. For  (O)  the  transient  or  permanent  influence  of  bodily  conditions  and 
of  the  corresponding  mental  moods  is  veiy  marked  over  the  association  of 
ideas.  Psycho-physical  depression  constitutes  a  strong  tendency  to  revive 
certain  classes  of  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
think  of  gfij  things  exclusively,  or  most  readily,  when  toe  are  gay.  All  the 
imagery  of  Milton's  L'Allegro  and  H  Fenseroso,  for  example,  from  the 
"tripping"  on  "light  phantastic  toe"  of  the  one  to  the  "dim  religious 
light"  of  the  other,  is  ordered  and  suggested  according  to  an  appropriate 
prevalent  mental  mood. 

The  three  foregoing  classos  of  conditions— it  will  be  noticed — do  not  con- 
tradict the  principle  of  contiguity  in  consciousness,  but  rather  afford  reasons 
for  the  preference  of  one  association  aver  another,  when  both  of  two  possible 
associations  might  have  had  an  equally  strong  connection  established  in 
previous  experience.  One  follows  rather  than  the  other,  because  it  fits  in 
better  with  the  present  general  character  of  the  stream  of  mental  life.  But 
(D)  what  may  flguratively  be  described  as  the  strength  and  enduring  quality 
of  each  original  presentative  state,  has  its  influence  on  the  future  association 
of  ideas.  Here  again  the  influences  which  determine  strength  and  endurance 
are  manifold ;  they  are  in  the  main  such,  however,  as  have  already  been  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  primary  attention  and  with  the  intensity  and  life- 
likeness  of  mental  imagte.  Many  strange  experiences  occur  xmder  this 
principle.  Trivialties  not  infrequently  get  themselves  connected  with  the 
original  leading  presentations  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  forever  indissolubly 
associated.  In  general,  however,  the  more  intense^  complete,  and  interest- 
ing is  any  complex  association  as  established  in  the  presentative  act,  the 
more  do  all  the  factors  and  objects  thus  associated  tend  to  revive  each 
other,  under  the  general  principle  of  contiguity  in  consciousness.    It  is  {E) 
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the  next  preoeding  state  of  oonsdoiifiness  which,  as  a  rule,  has  most  obvious 
inflnenoe  in  determinizig  what  the  partionlar  associated  idea  shall  be.  In- 
deed, the  meagre,  old-fashioned  fonn  of  the  theory  of  association  laid  almost 
the  entire  stress  of  influence  npon  this  immediate  connection.  We  have  seen 
that  this  account  is  too  meagre  to  be  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
siderations summed  up  in  the  principle  of  contiguity  chiefly  apply  to  the  two 
states  thus  most  immediately  associated  in  the  succession  of  time.  (F)  Rep- 
etition and  Habit  are  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  ideation,  as  well  as  in  the  explanation  of  all  our  mental 
life,  with  its  voluntary  or  involuntary  and  unconscious  motor  accompani- 
ments. 

Finally,  we  are  obviously  about  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  a  mechani- 
cal theory  of  the  ideation-processes,  when  we  notice  (GF)  the  great  influence 
of  feeling,  desire,  and  volition  on  the  association  of  ideas.  Feeling,  in  the 
form  of  permanent  or  transient  *'  mood,"  or  "  disposition,"  has  been  seen  to 
be  an  important  determiner  of  the  succession  of  associated  ideas.  The 
influence  of  desire  and  volition  has  also  been  reoognissed,  while  considering 
how  discriminating  consciousness,  as  a  selective  and  assimilative  process, 
actually  aooomplishes  the  association  of  various  factors  and  objects  within 
the  unity  of  the  field  of  consciousness.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that,  in 
all  association  of  ideas  in  developed  mental  life,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
planful  choice,  with  ends  of  one  kind  or  another  in  view,  taking  part  in,  or 
assuming  a  large  control  over  the  succession  of  revived  images.  Thus,  what 
is  customarily  called  the  association  of  idecu  comes  to  be  something  far 
more  than  an  unalterable  activity  in  combination  on  the  part  of  a  merely  re- 
productive mechanism,  strictly  predetermined  for  each  new  case  by  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  past.  Voluntary  memory  and  free  artistic  imagination  are 
seen  to  be  possible ;  and  the  automatism  of  id^tion,  like  the  motor  automa- 
ton which  the  bodily  members  constitute,  becomes  not  simply  the  master^ 
but  also  in  some  sort  the  servant  of  chosen  and  ideal  ends. 

In  preparation  for  that  service  which  the  processes  of  idea- 
tion render  to  the  development  of  mental  life,  changes  in  the 
character  and  connections  of  the  associations  take  place  which 
may  fignratiTely  be  described  as  the  "Freeing"  of  the  Ideas. 
To  understand  this,  what  has  already  been  discovered  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  representative  images,  as  well  as  respect- 
ing the  character  of  our  experience  in  reproducing  series  of 
ideas,  must  be  recalled.  Different  so-called  ideas  differ,  when 
compared  with  their  originals  and  with  one  another,  in  respect 
of  intensity,  life-likeness,  etc.  This  capacity  for  difference  fits 
the  reproduced  ideas  for  service  in  two  opposite  directions :  (1) 
The  more  intense  and  life-like  any  representative  image  is,  the 
better  fitted  it  is  to  represent  just  that  particular  presentation 
or  previous  idea,  like  which  it  is,  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  life 
belonging  to  both ;  and  the  less  fit  it  is  to  represent  any  other 
of  the  many  particular  experiences  of  mental  life.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  (2)  the  paler,  less  full  in  content,  less  life-like  any  idea  isg 
the  more  it  is  lacking  in  fitness  to  represent  any  one  particular 
presentation ;  but  the  better  fitted  it  is  to  represent  any  one  of  a 
number  of  more  remotely  and  slightly  similar  representations. 
Now,  this  more  extensively  representative,  or  sketchy  and  out- 
line character  of  some  ideas  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
mental  life ;  for  it  enables  the  ''  same  "  idea  (or  rather  similar 
ideation-process)  to  represent  a  number  of  different  (and  actu- 
ally very  dissimilar)  presentations.  It  renders  the  idea  ''  generi- 
cally  *'  representative.  The  capacity  for  generic  representation 
may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  more  or  less  ''  schematic  "  character 
of  the  representative  image. 

Here  it  is  important  to  notice  the  effect  of  repetition  of  simi- 
lar psychic  activities,  whether  in  the  form  of  presentations  of 
sense  and  self -consciousness,  or  in  the  form  of  ideas.  Repeti- 
tion may  tend  to  modify  the  processes  of  ideation  in  either  one 
of  two  opposite  directions.  What  we  frequently  perceive — ^if 
this  be  done  with  interested  attention  directed  to  the  mastery  of 
details — is  likely  to  be  reproduced  with  fulness  of  content  and 
in  intimate  association  with  a  great  variety  of  presentations 
and  ideas  of  other  objects.  But  what  we  frequently  perceive — ^if 
this  be  done  with  no  attentive  interest  in  details — may  become 
•capable  of  reproduction  only  in  scant  outline  by  an  effort,  and 
with  some  special  suggestion  to  set  the  mental  train  in  that  par- 
ticular direction.  To  illustrate  both  classes  of  effects — many 
men  who  can  with  difficulty  reproduce  the  arrangement  of  their 
own  breakfast-tables,  or  the  patterns  of  the  dresses  now  worn  by 
the  members  of  their  own  family,  recall  in  a  vivid  and  detailed 
fashion  the  aspect  of  the  table  at  some  banquet  of  a  year  ago,  or 
the  gown  of  some  lady  met  with  on  only  a  single  occasion. 

From  the  clear  and  full  perception  of  objects  to  the  most 
"abstract"  ideas,  so  called,  of  those  same  objects,  there  is  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  discernible  elements,  and 
so  in  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  elements  upon  the  entire 
field  of  consciousness.  The  more  elements  partially  or  wholly 
suppressed,  as  it  were,  the  ''  paler  "  and  more  '*  abstract "  the 
resulting  ideas  become.  Not  only  is  it  true,  as  one  writer  ^  has 
declared,  that  the  strengthening  of  ideas  by  repeated  production 
must  be  harmonized  with  the  fact  of  the  weariness  produced  by 
all  exercise  of  mental  force,  and  that  one  may  reproduce  an 
undearly  apprehended  idea  a  thousand  times  without  making  it 
any  clearer;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  by  repetition,  the  many 
weaker  accompaniments  of  the  few  central  features  of  the  idea 

1  Beneke :  FngmatiBclie  Fnychologle,  p.  60  f. 
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may  be  wholly  lost,  and  that  the  idea  is  by  frequent  repetition 
rendered  more  abstract,  meagre,  and  schematic.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  very  process  which  is  necessary  to  set  it  "  free  "  from 
its  fixed  association  with  only  one  original,  and  thus  render  it 
"  at  liberty  "  to  represent  equally  well  any  one  of  a  number  of 
originals.  The  less  life-like  any  idea  is,  as  compared  with  any  one 
original  presentaiioe  oiject,  the  more  service  it  can  do  in  represent" 
ing  an  entire  class  ofcijects. 

The  recurrence  of  the  more  highly  schematized  representa- 
tive images  in  a  variety  of  different  series  operates  still  further 
to  set  them  free  from  fixed  and  definite  limitations.  That 
which,  by  its  concrete  and  rich  life-likeness  is  capable  of  repre- 
senting only  one  object,  is  comparatively  infrequently  sug- 
gested to  my  mind;  conversely,  when  it  occurs  in  conscious- 
ness, it  suggests  comparatively  few  associated  ideas.  But 
experience,  to  begin  with,  is  not  fixed.  Series  of  sensations  and 
feelings  and  presentations  of  sense  do  not  perpetually  recur  in 
the  same  order.  However  hard  we  labor  to  master  any  particu- 
lar  series,  it  rarely  fails  to  get  broken  up  again  by  repeated 
blows  from  changing  experiences.  Similar  perceptions  succeed 
each  other,  now  in  one  order  and  now  in  another ;  disposition, 
bodily  condition,  transient  mood,  as  well  as  environment,  are 
constantly  changing.  To  use  Mr.  Bagehot's  expression — the 
''  cake  of  custom  "  is  perpetually  being  made  and  broken,  only 
to  be  made  over  in  a  different  way  and  then  broken  again. 
Series  of  presentations  and  series  of  ideas  representative  of 
presentations  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  bewildering  com- 
plexity. Thus  an  increasing  variety  of  more  or  less  flexible  as- 
sociations, among  more  and  more  highly  schematic  ideas,  is 
made  possible.  This  entire  complex  process,  which  we  have 
figuratively  described  as  that  of  "  freeing  the  ideas,"  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  have  two  connected  phases:  (1)  The  individual 
complex  ideas  (or  ideating-processes)  by  losing  more  and  more 
of  those  factors  which  were  fixed  by  particular  previous  experi- 
ences become  capable  of  representing  (are  ''  set  free  "  to  repre- 
sent) a  larger  number  of  presentations  that  are  similar  only  in 
a  few  characteristics;  and  (2)  these  same  ideas,  by  losing  the 
fixity  of  position  which  they  had  in  only  a  small  number  of  defi- 
nite series,  become  capable  of  association  (are  ''set  free"  to 
associate)  with  a  large  number  of  ideas  to  form  new  combina- 
tions and  series.  Thus  a  comparatively  strict  mechanical  asso- 
ciation and  a  relatively  free  and  artistic  combination  of  ideas 
are  both  made  possible.  And  both  are  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  mental  life. 
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{  19.  No  neoeuitj'  is  more  impentiTe  lor  the  first  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  facoltj  than  this  progressiTe  schematiiring  of  the  lepresenta- 
tive  image.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  "  getting  ahead  "  with  our  ideas 
at  all  requires  that  we  shonld  not  stop  long  over  each  one.  Most  of  them 
mnst  be  touched  lightly  and  let  go ;  they  most  not  be  dwelt  npon ;  for  the 
life  of  conduct  and  thought,  with  its  end  to  be  reached,  requires  us  to  more 
on.  Few,  then,  of  the  factors  which  haye  fused  into  the  most  life-like  fonn 
of  the  representatiTe  image  can  ordinarily  be  made  the  subject  of  detailed 
reproduction.  Thus  is  made  possible  all  that  use  of  external  symbolism,  of 
whatever  sort,  which  suggests  and  supports  the  rapidly  moving  but  thin  and 
meagre  members  of  the  train  of  associated  ideas.  The  rude  diawings  of 
primitive  peoples,  the  origins  of  the  different  alphabets,  the  accompani- 
ments of  grunting  and  gesturing  with  which  speech  is  often  helped  out,  the 
use  of  signs  in  mathematics,  illustrate  this  same  psychological  principlflL 
Indeed  the  origin  and  use  of  language  cannot  be  understood  at  all  without 
bearing  this  principle  constantly  in  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  a  single  word 
dwelt  upon  may  suggest  a  group  or  series  of  connected  ideas^-all,  perhaps, 
of  a  concrete,  intense,  and  life-like  ohaiacter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  whole 
sentences  or  paragraphs,  in  rapid  speaking  or  reading,  may  have  for  their 
mental  correlates,  as  suggested  by  the  words,  only  a  small  number  of  highly 
abstract  ideas.  Indeed,  if  we  consider,  what  that  is  truly  psychical  gener- 
ally answers  to  long  series  of  symbols-— verbal  or  otherwise — ^we  shall  be  con* 
vinced  that  in  rehearsing  many  such  long  series  only  ftdnt  traces  of  idea- 
tion stand  here  and  there  for  a  word,  or  for  an  entire  phrase.  If  one  arrives 
at  the  other  side  of  the  stream  in  safety,  one  does  not  notice  or  remember 
how  each  floating  block  of  ice  felt,  as  it  was  touched  lightly  with  the  toes- 
one's  eyes  and  interests  being  set  on  thai  other  side. 

The  changes  from  presentations  to  ideas,  and  so  on  to  so-called  concep- 
tions, may  be  said  largely  to  consist  in  the  more  and  more  complete  "  free- 
ing" of  the  mental  states  ("presentations,"  ''ideas"  or  ''representative 
images,**  and  "conceptions'*;  from  the  limitations  of  fixed  eonerete  accom- 
paniments. In  the  case  of  some  of  the  senses,  however,  this  process  of  free- 
ing never  takes  place  to  any  considerable  extent.  One  can  easily  represent 
to  one's  self,  in  terms  of  sight,  what  corresponds  to  the  idea  or  the  concept 
of  a  heliotroiw  or  a  Japanese  lily,  but  what  real  psychical  process  can  be 
meant  by  speaking  of  the  "  concept "  of  the  muU  of  either  of  these  flowers  f 
What,  again,  can  be  meant  by  a  concept  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  timbre 
of  a  single  note  (0.^.,  a')  on  a  coroet,  or  a  flute,  etc.  ?  Some  persons  can  un- 
doubtedly ideate  somewhat  vividly  in  response  to  the  demand  made  upon 
them  to  reproduce  the  smell  of  the  heliotrope,  etc.,  or  the  timbre  of  the  note 
a\  But  the  timbre  of  any  note — to  select  this  as  an  example  of  many  similar 
experiences—is  different  according  as  it  is  sounded  by  comet,  flute,  violin,, 
etc.  The  most  life-like  idea  of  any  note  is  then  probably  more  abstract  than 
the  most  life-like  representation  of  the  smell  of  the  heliotrope.  In  both  these 
cases,  however,  the  state  of  consciousness  actually  arising  in  answer  to  a  call 
for  some  "  idea  "  of  the  smell  of  a  particular  flower,  or  some  "  idea  **  of  the 
timbre  of  a  note,  etc.,  would  probably  bear  scarcely  any  traces  of  revived 
images  of  the  particular  sensations  required.  It  is  really  in  terms  of  sight 
>  On  thiflneooMUy  aee  GeoT^e.  P^jobologie,  p.  SBf. 
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and  motor  expeiieaoe^  fiuntlj  and  "  abstiactlj  "  repiodaoed,  that  most  per- 
sons constmot  their  so-called  "  concept "  of  smells,  sounds,  and  tastes.  In 
general,  then,  ihe  more  "abUract^  and  ** oonoeptucU*'  the  ideas  beoome,  the 
more  do  they  oonsisi  of  kighfy  echemoHMedreproduoHons  q^preeentaUons  in  terms 
if  the  more  inieUedual  and  ot^ecUve  <^  the  senses — thai  is,  of  sight  and  touch,  in 
the  most  comprehensiye  meaning  of  the  latter  word. 

The  difference  between  the  definite  and  life-like  but  fixed  ideas,  and  the 
paler,  more  abstract,  and  free  ideas,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  well-known 
case  of  the  somnambxdistic  abb6.*  We  are  told  that  this  man  composed 
sermons  dnring  his  long-continned  states  of  natoral  hypnosis,  or  somnambn- 
lism.  But  one  day,  when  a  sheet  of  white  paper  was  placed  over  the  sheet 
of  writing  he  had  jnst  finished,  he  obvionsly  reprodnced  npon  the  blank 
page  all  the  mental  images  belonging  to  the  sheet  below ;  for  he  read  the 
latter  correctly  and  made  erasures  and  corrections  (on  the  blank  page)  which 
coincided  exactly  with  the  text  Compare  this  life-like  reproduction  of 
associated  ideas  with  the  few  and  meagre  abstract  ideas  which  would  be 
awakened  in  his  hearers  when  the  abb6  came  to  read  his  sermon  before 
them  I  Again,  a  correspondent  of  Galton,'  the  Bey.  George  Henslow,  on 
shutting  his  eyes  could  see  a  series  of  visual  images,  vivid  and  concrete, 
unfolding  themselves  before  him,  as  a  passive  spectator,  so  to  speak :  for 
example,  a  bow — an  arrow — hands  drawing  the  bow — a  cloud  of  arrows— fall- 
ing stars — flakes  of  snow— ground  covered  with  snow,  etc.  Compare  this 
form  of  ideation  with  that  which  the  reproductive  energy  of  our  minds  pro- 
duces as  we  rapidly  read  the  account  of  this  man's  experience.  How  life- 
like, but  limited,  the  one  associated  series ;  how  abstract,  but  free  in  associ- 
ation, the  other  I 

{  20.  The  process  of  fixing  and  then  freeing  the  ideas,  in  associated 
groups  or  longer  series,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  average 
learner  of  the  art  of  playing  the  piano.  It  is  usually  very  difficult  at  first  to 
establish  a  firm  association  between  the  two  complex  series  of  psychical  pro- 
cesses required  for  ''putting  together'*  the  two  hands.  The  practice  of 
the  particular  exercise  with  which  this  is  in  the  first  instance  accomplished 
has  for  its  result  a  firm  welding  of  the  particular  score  in  the  treble  citf  with 
the  particular  score  in  the  accompanying  base  d^.  This  firmly  welded  com- 
plex of  two  associated  series,  once  made  with  no  little  pains,  becomes  in  turn 
difficult  to  break.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  those  who  learn  only  a  little  of  the 
art,  it  is  apt  to  remain  throughout  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  tenacious 
adherence  between  its  fixed  ideas.  But  the  practice  of  different  exercises — 
the  second,  after  the  first  has  been  mastered,  etc.— results  in  repeating  the 
same  notes  in  slightly  changed  combinations ;  the  series  of  the  treble  clef  is 
in  each  esse  somewhat  different,  as  is  also  that  of  the  base  clef.  The  com- 
plex of  the  two  associated  series  now  accomplished  is  a  step  in  freeing  the 
ideas  (auditory,  visual,  tactual,  muscular)  concerned  in  the  entire  process  of 
learning  to  play.  And  finally,  in  the  trained  pianist,  so  "  free  "  have  all  these 
ideas  become  that  any  possible  combination  is  instantly  brought  about  by  a 
bare  suggestion ;  so  "  condensed'*  is  the  series  of  psychical  acts  now  answer- 
ing to  the  musioed  symbols  that  a  mere  glance  at  the  notes  carries  with  it  the 

tSeenoet:  L>  Peychdlogie  dn  Itoltionnwnent,  p.  150. 
*  Comp.  PsoQian :  PActlTttfi  mentale.  etc.,  p.  480  f. 
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rash  of  motor  and  aifeotiTe  acoompaniments,  with  the  palest  and  most  alK 
straot  of  ideation-processes.  And  in  musical  improvisation  or  composition, 
the  free-mounting  ideas,  in  response  to  a  chosen  end  or  to  a  flood  of  not 
easily  expressible  feeling,  show  how  the  mechanism  of  association  has  been 
made  the  servant,  and  not  the  master,  of  the  feeling  and  willing  souL  In 
all  such  experiences  we  have  the  principle  illustrated  that  the  power  of  any 
fixed  associaHon  aeems,  by  frequent  repetition,  to  riee  to  a  oertenn  degree  of  in- 
teneity;  but  from  this  point  on,  by  repetition,  the  opposite  result  may  be  made 
the  more  possible  ;  for  the  many  concrete  points  of  association  become  toeaker  and 
weaker  and  at  last  diseq^pear.^  In  connection  with  this  principle,  the  repe- 
tition of  similar  presentations  of  sense  or  self-consciousness,  in  a  great 
variety  of  different  connections — ^pairs,  groups,  and  longer  series^lavors  and 
accomplishes  the  progressive  freeing  of  the  ideas. 

Mechanical  as  the  elementary  process  of  ideation  undoubtedly 
seems  to  be,  clear  traces  appear  in  it  of  that  which  promises  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  mere  mechanism.  The  whole  history  of 
mental  evolution  depends  upon  the  progressive  organization  of 
the  elements  of  mental  life  under  laws  or  orderly  forms  of  be- 
havior, in  accordance  with  the  ends  of  mental  life.  Even  in  the 
earlier  processes  of  ideation  the  beginnings  of  organization  are 
laid.  But  the  very  word  ''  organization  *'  (as  well  as  the  word 
"  development ")  is  meaningless  without  the  idea  of  a  plan.  The 
association  of  ideas,  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental  conditions 
of  all  mental  organization,  shows  tokens  of  being  "  planful,"  even 
from  the  dawn  of  mental  life.  In  this  regard  mental  phenomena 
resemble  all  classes  of  biological  phenomena.  All  living  beings, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  observable  existence,  organize 
themselves  according  to  a  plan.  This  fact  cannot  be  denied,  no 
matter  how  much  our  obvious  ignorance  as  to  the  explanations 
of  the  fact  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  progress  of 
biological  science.  A  study  of  the  life  of  the  human  embryo 
shows  a  most  marvellous  series  of  changes,  the  more  immediate 
conditions  of  which  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  set  forth,  pro- 
ceeding, however,  according  to  a  recognizable  plan.  The  planful 
nature  of  this  self -organization  is  the  one  obvious,  the  indisput- 
able thing ;  the  exact  character  and  amount  of  the  influence  from 
environment  is  much  the  more  doubtful  and  disputable.  Thus, 
also,  the  mental  life,  from  its  very  beginnings  makes  evident  that 
its  development  is  going  to  he  according  to  a  plan.  Tracing  each 
stage  and  step  of  that  development,  and  reviewing  its  whole 
course  from  a  point  of  view  selected  where  the  entire  course  may 
be  regarded  as  complete,  we  see  that  it  has  been  according  to  a 
plan. 

>  Comp.  Mohr :  Gnmdlage  d.  BmplilBclien  P^ychologle,  p.  86 1 
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In  attempting  a  scientific  account  of  the  mental  life  psychol- 
ogy  is  justified  in  laying  emphasis,  at  first,  upon  the  passive, 
and,  as  it  were,  externally  determined  side  of  the  total  develop- 
ment. This  side  is  properly  emphasized  in  any  theory  of  the 
so-called  association  of  ideas.  Thus  we  may  speak  as  though 
ideas  were  somehow  forced  into  association  by  the  play  of  the 
environment  upon  consciousness,  through  the  sensations ;  and  as 
though,  a  mechanism  of  associated  ideas  being  thus  externally 
fixed,  this  mechanism  remained  the  controlling,  or  even  the  only, 
thing  to  be  considered  in  all  subsequent  development.  But  it 
must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  from  the  beginning,  and  even  in 
the  formation  of  associations,  the  other  sides  of  the  complex  of 
consciousness  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  feeling  and  conation — the  interest  that  goes  with 
pleasure-pains,  the  varied  affective  impulses,  the  influence  of 
selective  attention,  and  the  adaptation  of  motor  consciousness 
to  practical  ends — are  taking  their  share  in  the  organization  of 
mental  life.  Nor  do  these  activities  stand  apart  from  the  form- 
ing and  development  of  the  mechanism  of  association.  This 
mechanism,  then,  is  itself  made  planful,  so  as  to  express  the 
entire  nature  of  the  developing  mind.  Such  a  fundamental  tele- 
ology of  mental  activity  as  a  principle  controlling  the  very  ele- 
ments of  mental  life,  has  been  elaborately  discussed  by  a  recent 
writer  on  the  psychology  of  association  (M.  Paulhan,  in  L'ActU 
vUe  mentals  et  les  iJlements  de  VEqytiC).  We  agree  with  this  au- 
thor in  recognizing  the  increasingly  planful  and  "  systematic " 
character  of  the  processes  of  associated  ideation.  We  shall  as- 
sume and  explain  this  character  in  all  our  subsequent  discussion 
of  the  development  of  mental  life.  To  us,  as  to  him,  the  sentence 
stands  approved :  "  The  mind  in  itself  appears  as  being  essen- 
tially a  synthetic  activity ;"...''  the  principal  law  is  a  law 
of  finality."  But  none  the  less  shall  we  constantly  keep  before 
us  the  mechanism  of  association  as  explicable  by  the  principles 
discussed  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters. 

[The  literature  beariiig  on  the  nature  and  association  of  representatiye  images,  or 
"ideas,**  is  well-nigh  limitless.  In  modem  psychology,  the  Herbsxtiaos  in  (Sermany  and 
the  members  of  the  Assooiational  Sohool  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  critics  of  both, 
have  been  especially  prodnctiye  of  treatises  upon  this  sabiect.  Indeed,  by  both  classes  of 
writers  this  subject  has  largely  absorbed  toeir  entire  interest  in  mental  phenomena. 
Referring  the  reader,  in  a  genezal  way,  to  these  treatises,  we  mention,  following  a  few  of 
the  more  snggestiTO  recent  monomphs :  Hering :  Ueber  das  GedlichtnisB,  etc.  J.  Huber : 
Ueber  das  G^chtnifla  Faulk :  Das  Gedftcbtniss.  Forel :  Das  GedAchtniss  n.  seine  Abnor- 
mitateo.  Uphues :  Ueber  die  Brrinnerung.  Ebbinehaus :  Ueber  das  Gedilchtniss.  Nicbob : 
Memory.  Strieker :  Stndien  fiber  d.  Association  d.  Vor8tellnnc[en.  Grataoap :  Theorie  de 
la  M^moiie.  Ribot :  Diseases  of  Memory.  Ferri :  La  Psychologie  de  TAssociation.  Script- 
ure :  Ueber  d.  associatiyen  Verlauf  d.  Vorstellungen ;  and  Vorstellung  u.  GtefUhl.  Oelselt- 
Kewin :  Ueber  Phantasie-Vorstellungen.  Blawsky :  Die  Vorstellungen,  etc.  Bastian  : 
Die  Vorstellungen  Ton  d.  Seele.  Bluet :  La  Psychologie  du  Raiaonnement.  Also  an  ar- 
tide of  BainJMind, ziL, p.  354 1  ] 


OHAPTEB  XIV. 
FBQCABT  DITELLEOTION 

Fbbqubrt  nae  has  already  been  made,  in  a  great  variety  of 
oonnections,  of  the  term  "  (Maori minating  consciouaness."  In- 
deed, it  haa  seemed  necessary  to  assume  the  presence  and  in- 
fluence of  such  mental  activity  in  treating  of  all  the  different 
elements  of  mental  life ;  so  far  as  both  these  elements  and  the 
laws  of  their  combination  can  become  data  for  psychological 
science  at  aU.  For  no  ecienee  can,  of  course,  be  acquired  without 
conscious  discrimination ;  and,  in  the  confessedly  loose  way  in 
which  we  have  been  using  the  word,  discrimination  is  the  es- 
sential thing  in  all  those  processes  of  observation,  inference,  and 
experimental  proof,  upon  which  science  reposes.  But  it  is  the 
science  of  this  very  psychical  activity,  as  such  activity  underlies 
all  science,  which  psychology  aims  to  investigate.  Indeed,  from 
one  point  of  view,  the  subject  of  this  chapter  would  more  prop- 
erly be  classed  under  the  most  general  forms  of  mental  life  rather 
than  among  the  elements  of  mental  life. 

Two  important  considerations  follow  from  this  view  of  the 
mental  activity  to  which  the  title  of  the  chapter  is  appropriate. 
First :  Primary  Intellection  is  not  so  much  a  faculty — ^in  the 
sense  of  being  a  form  of  mental  life  separable,  at  least  by  a  pro- 
cess of  abstraction,  from  other  most  closely  allied  forms ;  it  is 
rather  that  very  activity  which  furnishes  conditions  to  the  for- 
mation of  every  psychosis  as  related  to  others  in  the  stream  of 
consciousness  ;  it  is  the  process  of  elaboration  indispensable  for 
the  formation  of  all  faculty.  Perception,  memory,  imagination, 
and  all  the  complex  forms  of  feeling,  desire,  and  will,  as  truly 
as  what  we  call  thought  (proper)  and  reasoning,  involve,  and  as 
faculties  are  developed  in  dependence  upon, ''  intellection  "  as  a 
primary  mental  activity.  For  discriminating  consciousness  is 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  all  psychoses,  so  far  as  they 
can  become  objects  of  knowledge ;  and  primary  intellection 
works  at  the  very  roots  of  psychical  life  and  psychical  devel- 
opment. Regarded  as  activity  (and  so,  pre-eminently  it  must 
be  regarded),  it  is  that  form  of  psychic  energizing  which  ac* 
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complishes  the  elaboration  of  all  materials,  the  organization  of 
all  processes  and  forces,  the  development  of  the  total  life  of 
mind.  Second :  From  this  same  point  of  view  no  state  of  con- 
sciousness, regarded  as  an  object  of  knowledge  (or  datum  for 
science),  can  be  completely  described  by  enumerating  its  '*  con- 
tents"  simply,  and  as  though  they  were  mere  forms  of  pas- 
sivity. For  every  psychosis,  however  elementary  and  simple 
such  psychosis  may  seem  to  be,  U  something  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  so-called  elements  comprising  it — ^for  example,  such 
a  complex  of  sensations,  such  feelings,  so  much  conation,  as 
content,  etc.  Every  state  of  consciousness  is  not  only  capable  of  be- 
ing regarded  on  the  side  of  passive  content  of  consciousness  ;  it  rmist 
also  be  regarded  on  the  side  of  active  "  discriminating  conscious- 
nessJ" 

{  1.  To  illTisizate  the  relation  of  primaiy  intelleotnal  activitj  to  the  en- 
tire deyelopment  of  mental  life,  it  is  in  point  briefly  to  review  what  has  al» 
ready  been  seen  to  be  trae  of  all  the  forms  and  elements  of  snoh  life.  In 
treating  of  conscioosness  it  appeared  (p.  84)  that  what  we  mean  by  this 
term  can  serve  the  purposes  of  knowledge  only  so  far  as  every  state  of  con- 
scionsness  is  regarded  as  capable  of  being  discriminated  with  respect  to 
content,  and  so  of  being  related  to  the  stream  of  mental  life.  To  speak  of 
"state  of  conscioosness,"  ''circuit  of  consciousness,"  etc.,  is  absurd,  if 
this  discriminating  activity  be  excluded.  So,  too,  it  was  found  (p.  51)  that 
the  very  term  ''faculties  of  the  mind  "  implies  different  forms  of  function- 
ing which  consciousness  discriminates  while  assigning  them  all  to  the  one 
subject  of  psychical  states.  In  treating  of  attention  and  discrimination  we 
often  seemed  to  be  regarding  one  and  the  same  psychical  process  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  Although  this  conclusion  would  not  be  quite  warrant- 
ed, the  effect  of  attention  on  discrimination,  and  the  reverse  influence  of 
discrimination  in  directing  selective  attention,  were  made  obvious  enough 
<see  p.  76  f).  So,  too,  did  all  the  treatment  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
sensations  of  the  different  senses  imply  the  activity  of  disoriminat^g  con- 
sciousness. For  quantities  and  qualities  of  sensations  can  be  called  like  or 
unlike,  and  can  be  said  to  vaty  in  accordance  with  Weber's,  or  some  other 
law,  only  as  they  are  made  objects  of  intellection  by  the  subject  of  the 
sensations.  Moreover,  it  was  shown  that  discernible  differences  for  each 
person,  whether  as  respects  quantity  or  quality,  are  determined  not  so  mark- 
edly by  variations  in  the  external  stimulus,  as  by  the  attitude  of  the  dis- 
criminating subject  toward  the  induced  tendency  to  changes  in  the  resulting- 
states  of  consciousness.  In  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling,  also, 
some  authors  were  found  who  hold  that  all  qualitative  differences  are  only 
differences  in  the  discriminated  content  of  the  sensations  or  ideas  which  the 
feelings  accompany.  In  maintaining  the  reality  of  affective  qualitative  dif- 
ferences we  did  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  discernment  of  these  differences, 
as  an  act  of  primary  intellection,  is  implied  in  all  consciousness  of  such 
differences.  And,  finally,  it  would  plainly  be  quite  impossible,  and  even 
absurd,  to  speak  of  known  relations  of  resemblance  and  difference  between 
19 
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lepreseDtefcm  images  and  their  originAlB  (t.e.,  mora  or  leas  of  intendtj,  life- 
likenesfly  objeefciTe  raferanoe,  etc.)  without  implying  primaiy  intellection  m 
the  neoeeeeiy  aoeompeniment  of  ill  the  raprodnctive  proceeees. 

We  may  refer,  then,  to  diacriminating  oonaeioaaneaa  aa  preaent  in,  and 
neeesaary  to,  all  the  elementary  pzoceeaea  of  mental  life.  It  is  most  closely 
related,  however,  to  the  concentration  and  distribution  of  attention — ^in  the 
manner  already  partially  explained.  In  gathering  together,  and  mora  clear- 
ly stating  and  expanding,  what  has  already  been  implied  concerning  the 
function  of  primaiy  intelleotion  in  the  most  elementary  mental  processes, 
we  ara  alao  praparing  the  way  for  a  descriptiTe  science  of  the  development 
of  mind. 

{  2.  The  attempt  is  again  being  made  (as  it  waa  formerly  made,  especially 
by  the  avowed  followers  of  Locke  in  France),  to  rednce  all  conacions  life  to 
varying  content  of  consoionsness ;  and  then  to  rednce  all  content  of  oon- 
scioosness  to  sensations  and  ideas  or  ravived  images  of  sensations.  This 
modem  effort  at  a  psychology  which  shall  discharge  all  its  obligations  when 
it  has  investigated  the  *'  what-sort**  and  the  "how-mnch,"  of  present  sen- 
suous impressions  and  fainter  images  of  past  impressions,  claims  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  experiment  and  induction  from  facts.  But  in  its  mora  mod- 
em form  it  is  as  certainly  doomed  to  f ailuro  as  was  the  earlier  effort ;  and 
this  rather  the  mora,  because  the  modem  science  reveals  such  a  vast  wealth 
of  psychio  facts  on  which  valid  inductions  must  be  based.  For  neither  the 
single  state  of  consciousness,  so  far  as  we  can  catch  and  separate  it  from  the 
stream  of  conscious  life,  nor  the  stream  of  consciousness  in  whieh  every  such 
state  ocours,  can  be  fully  described  if  it  be  ragarded  meraly  as  respects  its 
''content "  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  this  word.  Thero  is  indeed  a  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  all  which  is  knowable  of 
the  natura  and  development  of  mental  life  is  to  be  found  in  "the  con- 
tent of  oonsdousness."  But  this  meaning  must  be  large  enough  to  admit 
the  undoubted  fact  that  self-activity  and  awareness  of  such  activity  ara  of 
the  very  essence  of  every  content  of  consciousness.  For  the  whole  of  con- 
sciousness is  never  mera  passive  dtjjed;  but  consciousness  as  adwe  and  dis- 
criminating, consciousness  as  intellection  directed  in  connection  with  oona- 
tive  and  selective  attention,  is  just  as  truly  consciousness.  The  observing 
activity  itself  (with  all  that  is  implied  in  it)  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  the  conscious  mental  life  really  is,  as  is  the  object  observed 
and  then  regarded  as  content  of  any  particular  determinable  part  of  that 
Hfe. 

Doubtless  we  ara  in  some  sort  using  terms  which  may  prove  misleading, 
when  we  speak  of  intellectual  activity  by  way  of  comparison,  analysis,  assim- 
ilation, and,  finally  judgment,  as  though  all  this  implied  a  power  separable 
from  the  definite  and  concrate  contents  of  consciousness  and  ''presiding 
over"  them.  But  the  most  ordinary  experience  fairly  compels  us  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  reacting  upon  the  mechanism  of  our  own  sensations,  feelings, 
and  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  ralating  and  determining  activity.  In  the 
higher  stages  of  mental  development  all  language  is  constmoted  and  all 
action  shaped  a»  though  this  wera  so.  In  those  higher  stages,  so  far  as  the 
naive  and  unprajadiced  deliverances  of  consciousness  itself  ara  trusted, 
everybody  know  that  this  is  so.    That  is  to  say,  every  developed  mind 
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knows  that  the  whole  of  its  oonsoionsness  is  not  faithfully  described  in  teims 
that  leave  out  the  reactive  and  relating  spontanei^  of  intellect,  which  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  miiidin  any  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  critidBm  of  the  popular  figores  of  speech  it  scarcely  need  be  said  that 
eotudousnesa  regarded  as  of^rnHveiy  discriminaied  and  possessed  of  a  certain 
concrete  content^  and  oonscMusness  regarded  as  disorimknaUng  adiviiyy  are  ofily 
iioo  sides,  as  it  were,  qf  one  and  the  same  consciousness.  This  is  tme  of  every 
psychosis,  or  state  of  consciousness.  It  is  also  tme  of  every  connected 
stream  of  conscionsness ;  and  of  that  continnons  life-history  which  we 
ascribe  to  each  individual  person  or  mind.  But  different  states  may  appear 
to  lay  emphasis  on  either  one  of  these  two  sides,  to  the  relative  and  tempo- 
rary exclusion  of  the  other.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  moods,  dispositions, 
temperaments,  persons.  All  these  may  be  spoken  of  as  more  or  less  "dis- 
criminating,*' and  also  more  or  less  "  rich  in  content "  of  consciousness  re- 
garded as  passively  induced  state  of  impression.  So  do  the  different  devel- 
oped forms  of  higher  intellection  differ  among  themselves  with  respect  to 
the  relation  of  the  active  and  passive  sides.  This  is  peculiarly  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  difference  between  trains  of  imagination  and  trains  of 
thought— popularly  so  called.  In  the  former  we  often  seem  to  ourselves 
to  be  passiye  and  almost  undiscriminating  spectators  of  the  shapes  that 
come  and  go ;  in  the  latter,  we  more  frequently  appear  as  discerning  man- 
agers of  the  shifting  forms,  as  recognising  the  ideas  clearly  and  setting  them 
into  relations  with  one  another  for  the  solution  of  some  problem  which  «m 
keep  held  before  the  mind. 

Bespecting  the  special  Physiological  Conditions  of  the  activ- 
ity called  Primary  Intellection,  we  have  little  or  no  scientific  in- 
formation. That  its  completion  as  a  psychical  act  requires  a 
somewhat  relatively  prolonged  and  complex  excitement  of  asso- 
ciated cerebral  centers,  there  can  be  little  donbt.  As  a  psychi- 
cal act  it  implies  the  bringing  into  the  nnity  of  consciousness  of 
two  or  more  sensations,  feelings,  or  ideas ;  and  the  dealing  with 
them  there,  as  it  were,  according  to  relations  of  similarity  or 
difference  consciously  discerned.  Such  a  complex  and  yet  unit- 
ing nature  for  this  activity  is  implied  when  we  speak  of  it  as  the 
work  of  the  "  elaborative  faculty,"  as  "  organization  "  of  experi- 
ence, as  "  relating  activity,"  etc.  To  this  elaborateness  of  the 
process  on  the  psychical  side,  something  of  a  corresponding 
elaborateness  may  well  correspond  on  the  side  of  the  physio- 
logical conditions.  That  is  to  say,  the  physiological  conditions 
are  fulfilled  only  when  two  or  more  cerebral  processes,  belong- 
ing to  different  areas  of  the  brain,  are  united  by  spreading  over 
the  connecting  association-tracts,  and  so  forming  a  larger 
unity  (?)  of  combined  cerebral  excitements.  But  all  this,  besides 
being  confessedly  to  a  large  extent  conjectural,  throws  little  or 
no  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  distinctively  psychical  activity. 
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Indeed,  it  is  just  its  inteHechutl  character — its  real  beings,  as  an 
activity  of  discriminating  and  relating  consciousness  —  which 
does  not  get  taken  account  of  at  all  in  our  most  enlightened 
conjectures  as  to  the  underlying  cerebral  processes. 

{  8.  The  proof  for  mioh  stetements  as  the  foregoing  has  been,  in  part, 
adduced  in  other  oonnections.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  condnsions 
from  the  stndj  of  the  ei&ot  of  lesions  in  the  nervous  matter  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  that  the  inteUectwd  quality  of  the  psychical  processes  may 
be  chiefly  affected  in  this  way.  Thus  the  animal,  whose  so-called  Tisoal 
centers  and  associataon-traots  are  largely  impaired,  may  still  be  capable  of 
having  all  the  visual  sensations ;  but  their  intellectnal  quality,  as  dependent 
upon  discernment  and  recognitive  memory,  is  relatively  lost.  Such  an 
animal  often  becomes,  at  least  temporarily,  "soul-blind,**  while  still  retain- 
ing the  power  to  **  see,'*  in  a  lower  meaning  of  this  word.  In  certain  forms 
of  aphasia  the  patient  may  be  able  to  hear  all  forms  of  language  as  mere 
sounds,  while  discernment  and  recogpiitive  memory  being  impaired,  the 
sounds  may  lack  sense  and  no  longer  be  heard  as  words,  in  the  fuller 
meaning  of  this  term.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  68  f.)  that  attention  with 
diBcemment  requires  prolonged  time  in  reaction ;  and  this  implies  increased 
expenditure  of  cerebral  energy ;  moreover  a  smaller  number  of  objects 
exhausts  the  grasp  of  consciousness,  if  the  amount  of  discriminating  con- 
sciousness allotted  to  each  be  increased.  Oomplex  associations  accompanied 
by  discernment — as  in  translating  and  naming  words — requires  lengthening 
of  reaction-time.  (See  p.  267  f.)  The  same  truth  is  apparent,  if  the  following 
results  obtained  by  requiring  various  forms  of  increased  intellectual  activity 
be  compared  with  the  simpler  and  less  intellectual  reactions.  For  example, 
while  the  time  required  for  simple  reaction  varies  from  100  <r  to  200  a, 
counting  single  letters  requires  317  cr^30  <r ;  counting  letters  by  threes,  209  a- 
•-440  a  ;  adding  pairs  of  numbers,  754  <r-l,5d3  cr,  etc.^  As  we  should  sup- 
pose, also,  experiment  shows  that  the  time  increases  as  the  number  of  objects 
is  increased  among  which  discernment  is  required.  Certain  experiments 
showed  that  the  average  time  required  for  this  simple  act  of  intellection  rose 
from  290-844  o-  to  817-1,197  at,  as  the  number  of  colors  or  letters,  one  of 
which  was  exposed  for  recognition,  increased  from  one  to  six.  [Experiment 
also  shows  that  practice  may  so  improve  the  speed  of  discernment  as  to 
reduce  the  time  required  for  it  almost  or  quite  to  zero.  In  such  cases,  per- 
ception and  apperception  may  be  said  to  fuse  into  one  process.  Or,  popu- 
larly speaking,  we  know  the  thing  at  once,  and  do  not  have  to  think  or 
remember  in  order  to  know  what  it  is.] 

"Psychical  reflexes,**  or  *' reflexes  with  cognition  of  the  excitant " (so 
Richet),  in  general,  therefore,  require  increased  psycho-physical  time ;  and 
this  is  indicative  of  the  requisite  elaboration  going  on  in  the  cerebral  centers. 
In  the  same  direction  points  the  fact  that  Ebbinghans  found  a  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  repetitions  necessary  in  learning  his  series  of  non-sense 
syllables,  if  recognition  of  the  series  was  to  be  secured  which  would  last  even 
to  the  following  day.    Even  8-16  repetitions  would  not  secure  this ;  from  53 

I  See  Axel  Oehrn'e  Inangonl  DiaaerUtloii,  BxperlmenteUe  Stadlen  ntr  Indlridnalpeychologie. 
Dorpat.1889. 
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to  64  repetitions  were  sometimes  required.  Yet,  as  has  been  said  already, 
discrimination  or  primaiy  intellection  itself  is  a  unique  form  of  psychical 
acHviiy;  it  is  implied  in  the  development  of  all  the  fiusulties,  and,  as  such, 
is  something  over  and  above  the  varying  qualities  and  intensities  of  sensa- 
tions and  feeling,  with  their  kinds  and  amounts  of  correlated  physiologi- 
cal conditions  in  the  form  of  conjectnral  brain-prooesses. 

On  attemptiiig  farther  Analysis  of  the  activity  called  dis- 
criminating consciousness,  or  Primary  Intellection,  several ''  mo- 
ments/' or  possible  aspects,  of  it  are  discovered  which  must  be 
taken  into  the  account.  In  its  rudimentary  and  primitive  form 
all  intellection  is,  indeed,  essentially  one  active  process;  and 
this,  its  essential  nature,  we  have  attempted  somewhat  loosely  to 
indicate  by  the  word  "  discrimination."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  processes  are  involved  in  the  simplest  act  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  or,  rather,  we  may  look  on  this  activity  as  comprising 
within  itself  several  partial  processes.  Of  these  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  clearly  fundamental,  perhaps,  is  the  consciousness  of 
liesemblance.  By  these  words  ("  consciousness  of  resemblance,'' 
or  of  likeness)  a  transaction  in  the  mental  life  is  indicated  that 
is  itself  totally  incapable  of  further  analysis,  or  even  of  descrip- 
tion. It  is  itself,  indeed,  the  very  precondition  and  the  constant 
accompaniment  of  all  analysis  ;  and  the  term  description  has  no 
meaning  without  both  impljring  and  appealing  to  this  conscious 
activity.  If,  however,  we  choose  to  change  our  terms,  we  may 
say — the  immediaie  atoareness  of  resemblance  is  the  firsts  and  it  is 
the  constant,  form  of  inteUectton  necessary  for  all  elaboration  of 
experiencSy  for  the  most  inchoate  organization  of  mental  life.  Nor 
need  we  be  disturbed  because  we  have  reached  here  a  limit  to 
all  our  work  of  analysis. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  "resemblance,"  or  *'  like- 
ness,"  of  which  psychology  speaks,  is  to  be  considered  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view  ;  this  point  of  view  regards  only  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such.  Besemblances  of  things, 
regarded  as  objectively  determined  by  processes  of  experiment 
and  inference,  are  all — psychologically  considered — ^reducible 
to  resembling  psychoses  or  states  of  consciousness.  Psycho- 
logically considered,  that  is  like  which  seems  to  be  like;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  immediate  awareness  of  resemblance  which 
constitutes  the  very  nature  of  this  unique  form  of  psychical 
activity.  Even  where  the  objects  which  appear  to  be  like  are 
exceedingly  complex,  and  therefore  have  many  more  or  less 
prominent  points  of  unlikeness,  and  where  the  awareness  of  their 
resemblance  is  reached  only  after  complicated  processes  of  com- 
parison and  reasoning,  the  essential  nature  of  this  psychical 
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activity  is  unchanged.  It  follows  from  this  that  I  may  be  con- 
scious of  resemblance  where  another  is  conseioos  of  difference; 
and  that  presentations,  which  at  one  time  awaken  in  me  the 
consciousness  of  resemblance,  may  at  another  time  awaken  in 
me  the  consciousness  of  difference.  So  far  as  the  psychological 
point  of  yiew  is  strictly  maintained,  things  are  what  they  eeem — 
to  each  and  every  subject  of  conscious  states,  and  in  every  state 
of  consciousness  which  presents,  remembers,  imagines,  or  thinks 
them. 

In  this  same  connection  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
having  of  like  states,  or  factors  of  states,  whether  within  the 
circuit  of  one  consciousness,  or  in  close  succession,  does  not 
in  itself  at  all  explain  the  immediate  awareness  of  their  likeness. 
Conacumsneeees  that  resemble  each  other  cannot — simply  hy  being 
compounded  or  brought  into  Juxtaposition,  as  it  were — amount  for 
the  consciousness  of  resemblance.  On  the  contrary,  the  declaration 
that  the  consciousnesses  do  resemble  each  other  has  no  mean- 
ing or  validity,  unless  we  introduce  some  consciousness  of 
resemblance  belonging  to  some  subject  who  is  actually  active  in 
regarding  the  resembling  consciousnesses  in  an  objective  way. 
For  the  consciousness  of  resemblance  is  always  something  over 
and  above  the  resembling  factors  or  states  of  consciousness : 
not  "  over  and  above/*  however,  as  separable  from  the  factors  or 
states ;  but  as  an  active  process  necessary  to  be  recognized  in 
order  that  we  may  understand  how  such  factors  or  states  come 
to  be  regarded  as  resembling,  by  the  very  consciousness  whose 
they  are.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  this,  because 
not  a  little  psychological  theory  has  gone  upon  the  absurd 
assumption  that  the  consciousness  of  resemblance  has  been 
accounted  for,  whenever  an  account  has  been  taken  of  the  pres- 
ence of  resembling  factors  or  states  of  consciousness. 

To  adult  consciousness  resemblance  seems  to  imply  Differ- 
ence  as  equally  primary ;  and  the  discernment  of  unlikeness 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  implicated  in  the  discernment  of  like- 
ness. The  very  words  "  likeness  *'  and  "  t^nlikeness  "  appear  as 
correlative  terms.  And  if  he  could  have  no  discernment  to 
whom  nothing  were  like  anything  else ;  he  would  be  equally 
lacking  in  the  fundamental  requisites  of  discernment,  to  whom 
nothing  were  unlike  something  else.  Do  not  the  physical  sci- 
ences continually  point  out  that  every  object  is,  in  some  respects, 
like  every  other,  while  no  two  objects  are  precisely  alike  t  There 
is  important  truth  for  psychology  in  this  somewhat  finical  way 
of  stating  the  conclusions  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  con- 
sciousness qf  differ  ence  is  indeed  indispensable  to  the  development  of 
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intellectual  f(icuUy,  to  the  organization  of  menial  life.  And  in  fact, 
consciousness  of  resemblance  and  consciousness  of  difference 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  usually  pari  paseu.  The  latter,  too,  is  a 
necessary  process  at  the  very  beginnings  of  intellection,  an  im- 
portant *'  moment "  in  all,  even  the  simplest,  completed  discrim- 
ination. Nor  can  any  possible  manipulation  of  unlike  psychoses, 
or  factors  of  psychoses,  by  placing  them  side  by  side  or  causing 
them  rapidly  to  follow  each  other,  account  for  the  consciousness 
of  difference,  the  immediate  awareness  that  the  factors,  or  states, 
are  unlike. 

At  the  same  time,  the  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  the 
consciousness  of  difference  do  not  stand  in  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  total  process  of  primary  intellection.  Of  these 
two,  the  most  vague  and  inchoate  consciousness  of  resemblance 
may  be  said  to  be  the  more  fundamental,  all  pervasiye,  and  es- 
sential for  even  the  beginnings  of  intellectual  life.  Neither 
experiment,  nor  such  analysis  of  our  intellectual  activities  as 
introspection  can  make,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  in  order 
to  recognize  likeness  we  must  always  also  concomitantly  recog- 
nize unlikeness.  The  grasp  which  the  mind  lays  upon  the  sim- 
ilar, and  the  accompanying  feeling  of  pleasurable,  recognitive 
interest,  together  with  the  instinctive  and  rapid  assimilation  of 
what  is  thus  recognized  into  the  life-blood  of  the  system  of  ex- 
perience, seems  to  be  the  logically,  if  not  also  chronologically, 
prior— as  it  certainly  is  usually  the  most  distinctive — ^form  of 
intellectual  activity.  Speaking  somewhat  loosely,  then,  we  may 
say  that  the  most  primitive  consciousness  of  resemblance  does 
not  necessarily  take  account  of  difference  ;  the  awareness  of  like- 
ness is  the  most  fundamental  thing,  and  the  awareness  of  un- 
likeness rather  follows  as  the  result  of  a  shock,  or  check,  to 
the  process  of  assimilation  by  consciousness  of  resemblance. 
This  "  shock,"  or  "  check,"  usually,  if  not  uniformly,  comes  as 
the  result  of  some  form  of  inhibitory  feeling.  It  is  regularly  of 
a  more  or  less  painful  character ;  it  sounds  a  call  of  warning,  or 
a  summons  to  "  look  again ; "  it  involves  thus  an  arousement 
of  attention,  and  the  direction  of  attention  differently,  on  account 
of  a  different  kind  of  interest.  In  developed  consciousness  the 
fact  is  perfectly  familiar  that  noticing  differences  is  largely  the 
result  of  our  being  somehow  made  aware  that  we  have  been  mis- 
taken in  a  too  hasty  assimilation  of  what  was  formerly  expe- 
rienced under  the  consciousness  of  resemblance.  In  primary 
intellection  there  is  evidence  that  the  case  is  somewhat  the 
same. 
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{  L  The  ftttempi  io  rmolre  the  ocMisciaiiaiieaB  of  memblmee  and  the 
letaliing  idea  of  "  the  rimilar,"  into  ftnjthing  more  nmple  or  elementaiy, 
mnety  of  neceudtj,  elwejs  faiL  Onr  notion  of  **  the  seme  **  or  "  the  identi- 
cal **  (and,  indeed,  all  the  ideation  and  feeling  which  we  connect  with  what- 
erer  affirmations  we  make  of  the  identity  of  things,  or  eren  of  onr  own  per- 
sonal identitj)  is  of  coarse,  derivative  and  complex.  7%tf  eognUion  of  the 
Bimilar  is  the  ground  of  the  oognUion  of  the  tame  ;  and  not  the  reverte.  Since 
those  external  objects,  or  states  of  onr  own  self,  which  we  regard  as  similar 
in  our  developed  experience,  are  alwajs  complex,  their  complexity  indndes 
discernible  points  of  difference  as  well  as  of  resemblance.  To  speak  of 
them  as  similar,  then,  implies  a  limitation  of  the  activity  of  discriminating 
consdoosness  to  certain  elements  of  this  complex.  Thns,  if  we  are  consid- 
ering the  total  object,  or  state,  with  a  view  to  select  also  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, we  feel  obliged  to  stun  np  the  results  of  the  entire  process  of  compari- 
son in  the  conclusion — "  similar  onlj  in  some  respects."  Bnt  if  the  inqniiy 
be  pressed  to  its  farthest  possible  limits  and  the  qnestion  raised.  What  is  it 
that  IB  meant  by  the  word  similar  as  applied  only  to  those  points  which  are 
similar?  no  reply  can  be  given,  except  to  describe  over  in  another  way  thia 
ftindamental,  ananalyzable  activity  of  intellect — the  conscionsness  of  resem- 
blance, of  the  similar  as  sach. 

In  all  the  more  elementary  forms  of  its  exerdse,  this  primary  intellec- 
tion is  ondonbtedly  very  vagne,  uncertain,  and  fitfal.  The  similarities 
noted  are  taken  "in  the  lamp,"  and  more  than  half  blindly  as  it  were. 
They  resemble  that  likeness  of  the  color  which  all  "cats"  and  all  other 
objects  have  "  in  the  night."  Indeed,  in  its  most  primitive  form  sach  intel- 
lection may  be  spoken  of  as  consciousness  of  similarity,  without  added  con- 
soioasness  as  to  similar  in  what  respect.  Nor  is  this  half -blind  form  of  con- 
scious intellection  so  very  foreign  to  the  experience  of  waking  adult  life. 
Thus  there  are  many  acts  of  discrimination  which  all  perform  that  are 
almost  as  vague,  uncertain,  and  fitful  as  are  those  which  may  be  supposed  to 
occur  in  the  earliest  mental  life  of  the  infant.  A  faint  and  wavering  grasp 
of  conscious  mentality,  striving,  somewhat  doubtfully,  to  assimilate  a  certain 
sensation-complex  or  idea,  is  not  infrequently  all  that  marks  the  intellectual 
side  of  certain  of  our  psychoses.  Thus  we  sometimes  awake  from  a  half- 
dozing  condition,  or  from  a  day-dream,  or  from  absorption  in  thought  over 
some  problem,  and  say :  "  Did  I  not  hear  something  like-SL  sigh,  the 
rustle  of  a  dress,  the  dropping  of  the  eaves ? "  or,  ''Did  I  not  see  something 
like — a  bird,  a  hand,  etc.,  pass  before  the  window  ?  "  It  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  men  are  inclined  to  use  terms  ot  feeling  rather  than  of  intellect 
to  describe  such  consciousnesses  of  the  similar.  This  is  true  of  the  terms 
which  serve  us  for  the  various  degrees  of  conviction  attaching  itself  to  the 
discernment  of  likeness — all  the  way  from  "feeling  a  little  as  though" 
to  **  feeling  sure."  On  the  other  hand,  where  discriminating  consciousness 
has  been  so  highly  trained  in  immediate  awareness  of  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences as  to  amount  to  an  admirable  tact,  we  incline  again  to  resort  to  terms 
of  feeling  to  describe  what  is  really  of  the  very  essence  of  intellectual  life. 
Thus  the  locksmith  feels  his  way  to  the  picking  of  the  lock ;  and  afterward 
experiences  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  putting  the  results  even  (not  to  say 
the  grounds)  of  his  rapidly  forming  acts  of  discernment  into  terms  of  judg- 
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ment.    Extremes  meet  here ;  and  the  artist  sometimes  finds  the  strictly  in- 
telleotnal  content  of  his  consciousness  ahnost  as  meagre  as  that  of  the  child. 

It  should  also  be  observed  at  this  point  that  all  consoionsness  of  similar- 
ity implies  at  least  tuoo  similar  factors,  or  states,  of  consoionsness,  of  whose 
similarity  the  immediate  awareness  may  be.  Such  primary  intellection  does 
not,  of  course,  imply  the  act  of  counting,  or  the  ability  to  count — not  even 
up  to  the  low  limit  of  two.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  itself  exist  in  a  some- 
what developed  form,  as  the  necessary  prerequisite  of  all  counting.  Both 
the  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  the  consciousness  of  difference  may 
be  rather  highly  developed,  whether  in  animals  or  in  men,  with  little  or  no 
ability  to  count,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  this  word.  We  have  already  seen 
(p  147  f.),  that  the  most  primary  consciousness  of  motion  develops  in  connec- 
tion with  a  change  from  one  complex  of  sensations  to  another.  Thus,  also, 
it  is  only  on  condition  that  one  state  of  consciousness  is  actuaUy  brought 
into  relation  with  another,  or  one  element  of  the  same  state  with  another 
element  by  a  change  in  the  focusing  of  attention,  that  the  activity  of  pri- 
mary intellection  can  take  place.  These  points  have  led  Mr.  Spencer  *  and 
others  to  speak  of  the  activity  which  we  have  called  primary  intellection  as 
though  it  were  a  "  feeling  "  interpolated  *'  between  "  two  sensations— a  sort 
of  feeling-conscious  of  a  transition  from  one  (either  like  or  unlike)  psychosia 
to  another.  Now  that  certain  peculiar  feelings  do  accompany  all  kinds  of 
changes  in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  whether  its  content  be  mainly  one  of 
sensation  or  one  of  ideation,  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  instead  of  the  con- 
sciousness either  of  resemblance  or  of  difference  being  a  "feeling,"  in  any 
proper  sense  of  that  word,  no  particular  feeling  can  itself  exist  for  con- 
sciousness without  implying  at  least  a  trace  of  this  discriminating  activity. 
And,  moreover,  there  is  really  no  such  "  between'*  into  which  this  falsely 
so-called  *' feeling"  may  be  interpolated.  The  stream  of  consciousness 
flows  on,  as  we  frequently  say ;  and  as  it  flows,  regarded  as  discriminating- 
consciousness,  it  it  an  immediate  awareness  of  its  own  like  or  unlike  states. 

{  6.  The  activity  of  primary  intellection,  like  all  developed  intellectual 
activity,  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the  affective  side  of  consciousness. 
Discrimination,  even  in  its  most  primary  forms,  is  not  feeling;  but  it  ia 
roused,  guided,  and  accompanied  by  feeling.  The  discernment  of  resem- 
blances is  stimulated  by  the  pleasure-pains  connected  with  our  sensations 
and  presentations  of  sense,  our  mental  images  and  thoughts.  The  familiar 
tone  of  feeling  which  cleaves,  as  it  were,  to  the  content  of  consciousness, 
both  excites  and  guides  the  activity  of  consciousness  as  discriminating.  Wit- 
ness the  signs  of  pleased  recognition  with  which  the  infant  greets  the  sight 
of  its  nursing  mother  or  nursing-bottle,  or  its  "  self-same  "  familiar  toy ;  or, 
again,  the  signs  of  fear  and  displeasure  produced  by  the  preparations  for  its 
bath  or  dose  of  medicine,  or  by  some  object  like  that  which  has  formerly 
given  it  discomfort.  Here  full  intelligent  recognition  by  no  means  precedes 
the  affective  development  of  consciousness ;  the  rather  does  feeling  begin 
by  co-operating  with,  and  urging  forward,  the  more  vague  and  uncertain  be- 
ginnings of  discriminating  consciousness.  The  unrecognised  similarity  of 
feeling  stimulates  the  intellectual  consciousness  (f  resemblance.  In  awakening 
the  beginnings  of  such  primary  intellection,  nothing  is  more  effective,  for 
>  FklndplM  of  PijchQlogy,  L,  Put  U.,  dup.  S. 
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example,  than  to  direct  the  attention  npon  a  rhythmioallj  xeonning  series 
of  pleasant  sensations.  The  cioonings  of  the  nmse,  the  rooking  in  arms,  the 
xepeated  strokings  of  the  skin,  the  moTements  to  and  fro  of  any  bright 
object,  the  snoceesiTe  efforts  at  swallowing  food  or  grssping  with  the  hand, 
etc.,  are  all  means  of  starting  and  developing  the  consoionsness  of  resem- 
blance. These  operate,  of  course,  prior  to  any  consoionsness  of  time,  or  of 
self ;  and  prior  to  any  knowledge  of  things.  They  are  lather  the  mdimen- 
taiy  experiences,  ont  of  which,  in  part,  all  snch  higher  forms  of  consoions- 
ness must  develop.  Over  and  over  again  the  similar  recurs  in  conscious- 
ness, at  a  time  when  clear  cognition  of  complex  similars  is  impossible ;  and 
accompanying  pleasure-pains  allure  or  compel  the  child  to  pay  attention 
and  to  learn  to  discriminate. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  oonsiderahle  abrvpt  chctnge  in  the  content  cf  the 
stream  of  oonMcioueness,  espedaify  when  accompanied  by  a  shock  tf  swrprieed  or 
painful  feeling^  stimulates  and  directs  the  consciousness  f^  difference.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  entire  environment  of  the  in^t,  however  carefully 
guarded  he  may  be,  is  calculated  to  make  him  mind  the  differences  really 
belonging  to  what,  without  this  special  process  of  *' minding,"  would  be 
considered  the  same.  His  mother's  breast,  or  his  cup  of  milk,  may  any  day 
excite,  only  afterward  to  disappoint,  his  pleased  recognition  of  the  familiar 
object.  The  bitter  taste  designed  to  wean  him  from  the  one,  or  the  lack  of 
the  customary  amount  of  sugar  in  the  other,  emphasizes  the  dawning  con- 
eciousness  of  difference.  Herein  are  laid  the  veiy  foundations  of  many  of 
the  most  bitter  as  well  as  some  of  the  sweetest  of  life's  experiences — 
summed  up  in  the  pertinent  warning  that  *'  things  are  not  what  they  seem.** 
The  smoothly  running  current  of  consciousness,  which  keeps  repeating  a 
largely  similar  content,  is  not  adapted  to  train  man  in  the  discernment  of 
differences.  But  nature  and  our  fellows  provide  an  abundance  of  obstacles 
to  perturb  and  check  the  running  of  that  stream.  The  small  boy  who  is 
not  greeted  with  quite  the  familiar  complex  of  sensations,  when  he  reviews 
his  hoard  of  candy  or  of  coins,  is  at  once  strongly  inclined  to  regard  this 
present  content  of  consciousness  with  a  "critic's  eye."  It  is  his  interest  in 
the  size  of  the  hoard,  and  in  the  meaning  for  his  affective  consciousness 
which  its  size  has,  that  sets  discriminating  consciousness  more  thoroughly 
at  work  to  determine  a  problem  in  differences. 

That  complex  activity  which  we  call  ''comparison,"  and  which  ends  in 
judgment,  is  frequently  introduced  with  the  peculiar  pause  in  the  flow  of 
discriminating  consciousness  with  its  accompanying  tone  of  feeling,  which 
we  characterize  as  doubt.  In  the  case  of  the  aforesaid  small  boy,  if  the  amount 
abstracted  from  his  hoard  were  too  small  for  immediate  and  confident 
awareness  of  difference,  such  a  feeling  of  doubt  would  be  certain  to  emerge. 
And  nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  induce  an  unusual  activity  of  the 
relating  activity,  as  dependent  upon  both  consciousness  of  resemblance  and 
consciousness  of  difference. 

i  6.  Discriminating  consciousness  applies  itself  to  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness—to sensations,  feelings,  and  ideas— as  respects  both  their  quan- 
tity and  their  quality.  It  is  itself  a  consciousness  of  resemblances  and  of 
differences,  both  as  respects  the  kinds  and  the  intensities  of  the  states  of 
consciousness  or  of  the  factors  of  such  states.    This  is  true  both  of  sensa- 
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tions  and  of  those  different  ideation-proceaseB  which  represent  their  so-called 
originals  with  yarions  degrees  of  intensity  and  life-likeness.  The  foundation 
for  onr  perception  of  motion  was  seen  to  be  laid  in  the  changing,  as  respects 
intensity  and  local  coloring,  of  certain  sensation-complexes. 

In  considering  the  primary  intellectual  actiyities  we  are  in  danger  both  of 
OTer-estimating  and  of  under-estimating  the  amount  of  truly  inteUedual  work 
involyed.  Oonsoious  detailed  discrimination  of  various  possible  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difference  is  by  no  means  necessarily  implied  in  the  prompt 
recognition  of  eren  minute  variations  of  quantity  and  quality.  Such  recog- 
nition often  proves  quite  unable  to  account  for  itself  when  asked  to  disclose 
the  data  on  which  it  has  taken  place.  Hence  the  tendency  (already  referred 
to)  to  speak  of  such  intellection  as  the  "  sensing  "  or  ''  feeling  "  of  likeness- 
es or  unlikenesses.  The  astonishing  discrimination  of  children  and  of  the 
lower  animals  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Thus  the  crow,  of  which 
Bomanes — borrowing  the  statement  of  Leroy — tells,  which  was  not  de- 
ceived into  being  shot  until  five  or  six  men  (of  whom  all  but  one  came  out) 
were  sent  into  the  watch-house,  neither  "  counted'*  as  the  latter  writer  sup- 
poses, nor  had  **  ideas  of  number^'*  as  the  former  writer  affirms ;  it  simply 
made,  under  influence  from  interest,  one  of  those  vague  quantitative  dis- 
criminations to  which  we  are  now  referring.  Binet's  experiments  prove  that 
a  child  of  from  four  to  six  years  old  will  discern  promptly  the  difference  be- 
tween a  group  of  14,  15,  or  16  and  one  of  18  objects,  of  the  same  size ;  and 
will  even  discriminate  between  17  and  18  objects  correctly,  eight  times  out 
of  nine  trials ;  while  as  yet  it  cannot  count  beyond  three,  and  pronounces  10 
large  objects  "  more  **  than  18  small  ones.  And  Preyer  has  shown  that  one 
may  train  one's  self  to  discriminate  accurately  up  to  20,  or  even  80,  objects, 
when  exposed  to  view  far  too  briefly  to  count  them,  or  to  bring  them  under 
any  definite  idea  of  *'  number."  '  In  the  prompt  discernment  of  qualitative 
resemblances  and  differences,  also,  a  very  low  grade  of  inteUect  will  often 
display  wonderful  results.  With  these  facts  (we  repeat  again)  the  mysteries 
of  instinct,  tact,  and  what  is  called  "  genius,"  are  connected.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  to  deny  totally  the  inteXUdual  character  of  these  activities,  and 
to  resolve  the  phenomena  into  "  feelings  "  interpolated  between  sensations, 
or  into  self-discriminating  sensations,  or  into  passive  association  of  ideas,  is 
equally  unwarrantable. 

The  attempt  to  describe  the  character  of  the  object  earliest 
known  {iheprimum  cognitum),  and  of  the  processes  of  knowledge 
which  result  in  this  object  as  their  product,  has  taxed  the  ingenu- 
ity of  psychologists  to  its  utmost  limits.  The  data  for  giving 
such  a  description  with  much  confidence  probably  do  not  exist ; 
and,  if  we  follow  the  exigencies  of  theory,  we  cannot  avoid  tak- 
ing the  standpoint  of  adult  developed  consciousness  from  which 
to  view  the  very  beginnings  of  all  conscious  knowledge.  Thus, 
with  respect  to  the  special  question  :  Which  precedes  in  the  cog- 
nition of  objects — ^the  consciousness  of  resemblance,  or  the  con- 
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sdoosness  of  difference,  assimilation  or  differentiation,  synthesis 
or  analysis  ?  It  would  seem  that  objects  cannot  be  known  as  like, 
without  differencing  them  from  each  other  as  different ''  like  " 
individualSy  and  from  other  objects,  in  some  respects,  at  least 
nnlike  to  them.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  objects  be 
discerned  as  unlike^  unless  some  previous  experience,  in  the  form 
of  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  assimilative  activity,  has 
given  a  standard  from  which  they  may  be  recognized  as  "  d^er- 
ing/'  or  departing  t  Plainly,  these  two  legs  on  which  the  early 
intellect  moves  cannot  get,  either  one,  far  in  advance  of  the 
other.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  speak  of  the  logically,  and  possibly 
the  chronologically,  prior  form  of  discriminating  consciousness, 
we  must  assign  that  rank  to  the  vague  and  inchoate  conscious- 
ness of  resemblance.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  evident  that 
the  consciousness  of  difference,  and  the  resulting  act  of  differen- 
tiation, implies  the  higher  form  of  intellectual  activity. 

Several  important  considerations  are  involved  in  the  forego- 
ing  view  of  primary  intellection.  And,  first,  those  psychical 
processes  which  were  described  as  primary  attention  and  as 
ideation,  are  necessary  to  all  developed  activity  of  discriminat- 
ing consciousness.  The  immediate  awareness  of  resemblances 
and  differences  accompanies  and  depends  upon  that  constant 
focusing  and  redistribution  of  psychic  energy  which  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  primary  attention.  If  the  attention  is  of  the 
so-called  involuntary  or  forced  order,  then  we  may  say  that  the 
factors  of  the  state,  or  the  total  complex  states,  of  consciousness 
get  (passively)  discriminated.  Primary  intellection,  which  is  the 
active  discriminating  side  of  consciousness,  may  then  be  re* 
garded  as  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of,  and  upon  the  in- 
terest attaching  itself  to,  the  content  of  consciousness.  Thus 
discrimination  itself  may  sometimes  be  involuntaiy  or  forced ; 
popularly  speaking,  toe  cannot  help  noticing  the  likeness  or  un- 
likeness  of  the  object  to  which  attention  is  drawn.  But  when 
the  conative  aspect  of  consciousness  becomes  prominent,  and 
attention  is  voluntarily  rendered,  then  the  resulting  activity  of 
discrimination  may  also  be  said  to  be  voluntary.  Popularly 
speaking,  I  discriminate — as  though  the  object  were  somewhat 
existing  apart  from  the  activity  of  discrimination  itself  (even 
when  my  own  feelings  and  thoughts  are  the  object);  and  as 
though  this  activity  were  dependent  upon  another  activity  called 
volition.  Of  course,  in  employing  these  different  ways  of  de- 
scribing our  experience,  we  are  only  laying  emphasis  upon  one 
element,  or  phase,  or  aspect,  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  others, 
in  the  living  and  manifold  movement  of  psychical  life.    Di^' 
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crimination  is  always  more  or  less  attentive  ;  and  vniAotU  atienHon^ 
and  dependence  upon  attention,  t/iere  is  no  intellection  at  all. 

Nor  is  the  development  of  intellection  possible  without  idea- 
tion. The  relation  of  ideation  and  intellection  is  provided  for 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  stream  of  consciousness.  One  may,  in- 
deed, try  to  think  of  any  field  of  consciousness  as  a  stationary 
affair,  consisting  of  so  many  ready-made  objects,  and  of  the  in- 
tellect  as  wandering  over  the  field  and  selecting  resemblances 
and  differences  in  its  objects,  under  the  guidance  of  interested 
attention.  But  this  is  to  employ,  in  a  figurative  way,  one's 
highly  complex  and  elaborate  experience  (when,  for  example,  one 
goes  botanizing,  or  geologizing,  or  exploring  ruins)  to  account 
for  that  which  is  most  fundamental  and  simple,  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  all  mental  faculty.  No  field  of  consciousness  is 
stationary ;  nor  are  its  objects  ready  made  ;  nor  is  the  intellect 
a  separable  entity  wandering  about  hand  in  hand  with  attention, 
like  two  boon  companions  bent  on  discovery.  But  in  the  one 
field — ^with  all  its  objects  growing  into  or  passing  out  of  their 
place  in  the  one  field — discrimination,  attention,  and  ideation 
are  simultaneous  and  mutually  conditioning  processes  of  the 
same  mental  life.  Tet  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychological 
science,  the  mental  images  are  secondary  conditions  of  the  devel- 
opment of  discrimination.  The  very  words  "  r^resentation," 
"  ]iie-likenesSf*'  and  "  association  by  similarity ^^^  imply  this.  Dif- 
ferent individual  sensation-complexes,  or  feelings,  or  thoughts, 
as  well  as  complex  objects  of  sense  and  self -consciousness,  could 
not  be  compared,  and  so  be  known  as  like  or  unlike,  if  they  were 
not  capable  of  becoming  ideated.  Even  when  the  comparison 
pertains  to  the  different  factors  in  one  field  of  consciousness,  as 
discriminating  and  attentive  intellection  proceeds,  these  factors 
appear  successively  on  the  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  condition  of 
those  paler  and  less  life-like  psychoses  to  which  we  gfive  the 
name  of  ideas.  Our  very  power  to  constitute  the  different  mental 
/odors  iiito  the  unity  of  one  state,  into  a  system  of  related  parts 
(similar  or  different  in  quantity ,  quality,  and  local  coloring)  is 
dependent  upon  the  injhience  of  ideas. 

1 7.  The  interdependence  of  volition,  Attention,  and  the  discernment  of 
resemblances  and  differenoes,  scarcely  needs  at  present  additional  iUnstra- 
tion;  and  all  our  subsequent  study  of  mental  development  will  fnmish 
abundant  illustration.  Indeed,  the  complex  process  which  is  popularly  de- 
scribed as  ''minding**  anything,  implies  and  affirms  this  interdependence. 
"When  I  am  called  upon  to  mind  some  object  of  sense  or  self -consciousness, 
I  am  summoned  voluntarily  to  attend  and  attentively  to  compare  one  port  or 
tcait  of  that  object  with  other  parts  and  traits ;  or  the  whole  object  with  some 
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other  object  ae  respeots  thoae  qualities  in  which  the  two  resemble  or  diffev 
from  each  other.  Moreorer,  any  high  degree  of  Tolnntaty  and  attentive  dis- 
crimination nsoally  implies  preceding  acts  of  attention  of  a  more  passive  and 
less  discerning  kind. 

{8.  The  first  activities  of  discriminating  consdonsness  are  nndonbtedlj 
'  exercised  npon  the  more  immediately  contignons  contents  of  conscionsness. 
It  is  in  connection  with  series  of  like  or  nnlike  sensations  and  ideas  that 
primary  intellection  appears ;  and  it  appears  as  an  activity  of  the  mind  re- 
acting npon  two  members  of  a  series,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  discemed  re- 
lation with  one  another.  Hence  the  gist  of  intellection  is  said  to  be  found 
in  this  "  relating  activity."  Were  it  not  for  snch  a  peculiar  form  of  my  con- 
scious reaction,  the  different  members  of  any  series  of  my  sensations  or  ideas 
would  have  to  be  regarded  simply  as  capable  of  being  related  by  some  other 
consciousness ;  but  they  could  never  become  actually  related  as  content  of  my 
consciousness.  Thus  we  may  say  :  No  external  activity  or  power  can  com- 
pare or  relate  the  psychoses  of  another's  consciousness ;  each  consciousness 
must,  as  a  relating  activity,  cognize  and  recognize  its  own  resemblances  and 
differences  of  content  for  its  own  self.  Now  the  onward  flow  of  the  stream 
of  consciousness  regarded  with  respect  to  its  content,  cannot  be  arrested 
in  snch  a  way  that  what  has,  but  a  moment  since,  been  a  presentation  of  sense 
shall  not,  in  the  moment  to  come,  be  passing  into  the  stage  of  representa- 
tion and  idea.  In  other  words,  ideation  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  and 
precondition  of  all  discriminating  consciousness,  la  the  case  of  sight, 
Professor  James  has  correctly  said  :  "  We  may  read  off  peculiarities  in  an 
after  image  left  by  an  object  on  the  eye  which  we  failed  to  note  in  the  orig- 
inal. We  may  '  hark  back  *  and  take  in  the  meaning  of  a  sound  several 
seconds  after  it  has  ceased.  .  .  .  With  the  feeling  of  the  present  thing 
there  must  at  all  times  mingle  the  fading  also  of  all  those  other  things 
which  the  preWous  few  seconds  have  supplied."  What  is  here  called  "  read- 
ing off'*  and  "  harking  back"  implies  the  simultaneous  activity  of  ideation 
and  intellection.  In  all  complex  acts  of  comparison  the  dependence  of  the 
relating  activity  upon  representative  image-making  is  obvious.  For  ex- 
amples, we  have  only  to  analyze  our  mental  procedure  when  we  are  given  a 
picture  or  a  signature  and  asked  to  tell  whose  U  i$  like  ;  or  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  recall  a  half-forgotten  tune  or  passage  from  some  poet ;  or  when  we 
are  choosing  words  and  thinking  out  the  meaning  of  similes ;  or  when  we 
are  trying  to  decide  whether  we  will  trust  ourselves  to  this  piece  of  appar- 
ently thin  ice,  or  will  confide  in  this  stranger,  or  will  classify  any  strange 
object  with  the  species  A  or  with  the  species  A\  [The  author  well  remem- 
bers how  distinctly  no  fewer  than  four  complex  fields  of  consciousness  each 
involving  higher  stages  of  ideation  and  discrimination  than  the  preceding 
followed  one  another  in  his  experience  within  two  or  three  seconds  of  time. 
Standing  on  the  comer  of  a  city  street,  waiting  for  a  car  and  meanwhile 
meditating  a  lecture,  he  was  aware  (1)  of  a  very  obscure  and  slightly  pleasant 
(but  mistaken)  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  of  a  tendency  to  raise  his 
hand  to  his  hat ;  (2)  of  a  less  obscure  and  slightly  unpleasant  consciousness 
of  difference,  and  an  accompanying  inhibition  of  the  rising  hand ;  (3)  of  a 
tolerably  clear  and  more  distinctly  pleasant  (but  mistaken)  recognition  of  an 
approaching  friend ;  (4)  of  a  perfectly  dear,  correct,  and  detailed  recognition 
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of  the  person  approaobing,  as  a  stranger,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  at  being  deceived  into  the  wrong  set  of  ideas,. 
feelingSy  and  actions  nnder  the  circnmstances.] 

Experiment  can,  of  course,  only  point  oat  the  relations  of  trains  of 
associated  impressions  to  the  discriminating  actiyitj  of  mind,  as  they  occur 
when  both  the  process  of  ideation  and  the  process  of  intellection  have 
already  been  highly  developed.  But  experiment  proves  the  fundamental 
relations  of  these  two  processes,  while  it  does  not  justify  us  in  resolving 
either  one  into  the  other.  It  shows,  in  brief,  that  our  total  ability  to 
handle  our  impressions  satisfactorily  depends  upon  (1)  the  time -rate  of 
their  succession ;  (2)  the  complexity  of  the  objects  to  be  apprehended ;  (8) 
the  character— as  respects  speed,  completeness,  and  accuraoy^f  the  proc- 
ess of  ideation;  (4)  the  speed,  completeness,  and  accuracy  of  the  rela- 
ting activity  itself,  of  the  movement  of  discriminating  consciousness. 
Where  all  of  these  considerations  are  not  rightly  balanced,  what  is  called 
confusion  of  mind  results ;  and  such  confusion  may  be  called,  with  equal 
propriety  and  expressiveness,  either  "  confusion  of  ideas  **  or  "  confusion  of 
thought** 

The  relation  of  association  and  intellection  is  pointed  out  by  those 
experiments  which  determine  the  reaction-time  for  what  is  called  **  question- 
answer"  associations.*  This  time  is  shortened,  as  we  should  expect,  when 
tolerably  fixed  associations  are  allowed  to  have  free  play;  or  when  tha 
relating  activity  is  partly  got  through  with,  as  a  preparatory  process  in  con- 
nection with  the  attention  given  to  the  question  itself.  Thus  while  the 
ordinary  association-time  was,  for  two  persons,  8i6  a  and  948  cr,  it  took  the 
same  persons  970  o-  and  1,108  o-  to  name  an  instance  under  a  familiar  general 
term  (that  is,  to  make  such  a  limited  or  definite  association  as  implies  more 
of  conscious  active  discrimination  or  thought).  Again,  in  asking  a  person  te 
name  his  choice  of  several  different  fruits,  the  time  is  diminished  when  the 
question  is  arranged  as  follows :  "  Apples,  pears,  cherries,  etc.  Which  do 
you  like  best  ?  "  For  here  the  act  of  discrimination  is  in  progress  while  the 
names  of  the  objects  with  which  the  liking  is  associated  are  being  read« 
Popularly  speaking,  the  mind  is  *'  made  up  "  by  association  beforehand,  and 
pronounces  its  judgment  as  soon  as  the  low  degree  of  conscious  discrimina- 
tion necessary  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  objects  i» 
completed. 

Among  the  processee  of  primary  intellection  are  those  which 
are  ordinarily  referred  to  as  "  Comparison,"  with  its  two  residt- 
ing  sides  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis ;  and  as  well,  those  which 
are  sometimes  called  "Assimilation*'  and  "Differentiation.** 
Some  low  degree,  at  least,  of  differentiation  would  seem  to  be 
implied  in  merely  having  the  content  of  consciousness  defined  as 
such  a  sensation,  or  idea,  and  no  other.  And  here  it  may  be  said 
that  the  conception  of  a  "  primitive  blur**  of  consciousness,  or  ol 
a  sensation-content  that  is  wholly  "undifferentiated"  and  is  no 
particular  sensation  (so  Mr.  Spencer),  is  probably  an  unjustifiable 

>  MOnaterberg.  BelMge  snr  experinentanep  F^jobotosto,  HiBft  1, 1S80. 
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fiction  of  the  psychologist.  At  best,  it  is  a  negatiye  conception 
and  of  no  help  to  scientific  psychology.^  At  the  same  time,  any 
such  primary  awareness  of  difference  must  be  inexpressibly 
vague  as  compared  with  the  clearest  subsequent  discriminations 
possible  for  the  cultivated  intellect. 

As&imilation,  as  a  conscious  intellectual  process  in  distinction 
from  the  mere  fusion  or  association  of  factors  and  states  of  con- 
sciousness that  are  not  consciously  related,  is  also  included  in 
the  work  of  discrimination.  In  its  lowest  form,  however,  assimi- 
lation simply  implies  fusion  or  association  accompanied  by  the 
consciousness  of  resemblance;  in  this  form  it  is  automatic  as 
distinguished  from  voluntary,  vague  as  distinguished  from  clear, 
and  having  to  do  with  only  one  point  of  likeness.  As  says 
Sully :  "  If  the  sensation  has  been  preceded  by  a  like  one  slwrtly 
before^  the  trace  of  this  last  assuming  especial  distinctness  gives 
the  peculiar  mode  of  consciousness  signified  by  '  again '  or  '  over 
again.' "  This  sentence  just  quoted,  however,  only  describes  the 
occasion  on  which  the  dawning  of  this  primary  intellectual  life 
takes  place  ;  in  its  nature  such  activity  has  already  been  recog- 
nized as  unique  and  indescribable  by  further  analysis.  Thus 
assimilation  has  already  been  described  as  the  most  primary 
process  in  "  discriminating  "  consciousness  (as  though  ^t^rimi- 
nation,  or  cfi^^ntiation,  were  itself  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  consciousness  of  resemblance).  But  as  the  association  of 
ideas  accompanied  by  this  intellectual  process  of  assimilation 
proceeds,  the  mental  life  becomes  organized.  Conception,  classi- 
fication, flogical)  judgment,  (intelligent)  recognition,  and  all 
mental  development  depend  upon  this  primary  activity  of  intel- 
lectual assimilation. 

Comparison — ^as  the  term  is  ordinarily  used — ^involves  the  act 
of  selective  attention,  applied  successively  to  one  part  or  quality 
of  an  object  after  another  and  consciously  differencing  the  imlike 
and  assimilating  the  like.  If  this  highly  complex  and  intellect- 
ual activity  be  regarded  as  resulting  in  the  separation  of  the 
different  like  and  unlike  factors  from  the  totality  of  the  object, 
it  is  called  "  analysis."  But  inasmuch  as  it  results  in  bringing 
together  some  of  these  factors  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  so 
in  constituting  a  new  totality,  it  is  called  "synthesis."  But  the 
development  of  ideation  along  the  lines  of  fusion  of  ideas,  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  and  "  freeing  "  (or  making  more  "  abstract ")  of 
the  ideas,  has  already  been  seen  to  imply  processes  somewhat 
corresponding  to  these.  AU  fusion  of  sensations  and  ideas  into 
more  complex  form^s^  and  aU  association  of  ideas — when  accompanied 

1  Lotae  hu  combatted  this  Tiew.  MkroocMmiis.  1.  p.  S09 1 
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dy  the  conscious  fixation  (tf  aUention  vpon  their  reaemMances  and 
differences,  implies  comparison  as  an  analytic  and  synthetic  process. 
In  the  earlier  forms  of  relating  aotivity,  comparison  is  vagae, 
uncertain,  not  conscionsly  adapted  to  an  end,  and  not  nnder  the 
control  of  Yolnntarily  selectiTe  attention.  It  is  a  root,  however, 
ont  of  which  comes  the  growth  of  intellectual  faculty.  There- 
fore we  may  say  that  conception,  classification,  Gogical)  judg- 
ment, (intelligent)  recognition,  and  all  mental  development  de- 
pend upon  comparison  too,  as  primitive  intellectual  activity. 

2  9.  Some  apology  seems  due  for  using  the  term  "  disoriminating  consci- 
ousness **  to  cover  an  intelleotnal  activitj  whioh  is  largely,  and  perhaps 
more  strictly  primarily,  a  oonsoions  assimilation  of  the  Ukey  as  like.  For — 
snrelj — to  dworiminate  (and  also  to  duoem)  is  to  attend  to  differences.  Bnt 
no  other  term  seems  equally  well  adapted  to  express  on  the  two  sides  of 
assimilation  and  differentiation,  all  that  essentially  belongs  to  the  primaiy 
aotivities  of  intellect.  This  nse  does  not  prevent  us,  however,  from  holding 
that  the  positive  oonscionsness  of  resemblance,  as  established  between  two 
"  moments"  in  the  complex  field  of  conscioasness  or  two  states  in  the  stream 
of  consciousness,  is  the  most  primitive  and  onanalyzable  of  all  intelleotnal 
acts.  CSonscionsness  of  resemblance,  awakened  in  obscure  and  uncertain 
form  between  two  factors  or  states  that  are  separable  in  time,  is  necessarily 
followed,  however,  by  consciousness  of  difference,  under  the  shock  of  feel- 
ing, as  already  described.  Thus  we  agree  with  Sully  :  >  **  Crude  assimilation 
progresses  in  advance  of  discrimination  (differentiation).  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  assimilation  as  a  precise  process  follows,  or  at  least  involves, 
discrimination.  .  .  .  While,  however,  this  circumscribes  the  area  ojf 
exact  assimilation,  assimilation  reacts  upon  differentiation." 

i  10.  All  objects  of  developed  experience— things  perceived,  or  states  self- 
consciously cognized,  memories,  Imaginations,  thoughts,  plans,  etc. — are  to 
be  regarded,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  as  complex  wholes.  As 
complex  wholes,  they  result  from  eynthesis ;  and  the  synthesis  may  be  said 
to  be  repeated  so  often  as  the  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  appear  in  the 
stream  of  conscious  life.  In  them  all,  psychological  analysis  recognizes  the 
traces  of  a  constructive  mental  life  ;  the  fruits— ceaselessly  being  finished, 
and  then  immediately  dissolved— of  a  living  intellectual  growth.  Psycholog- 
ically considered,  all  presentations  of  sense,  no  less  than  the  castles-in-the- 
air  constituted  by  our  wildest  day-dreamings,  all  things  perceived  no  less 
than  the  phantoms  of  the  night  that  like  thin  and  ghost-like  forms,  flit  over 
the  fields  of  fiincy,  are  temporary  structures  put  together  by  the  energy  of 
the  conscious  mind.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not  speaking  in  terms  of  meta- 
physics ;  we  are  only  figuratively  expressing  the  psychological  truth  that  men- 
ted  *' obtjecis/*  as  such  (and  it  is  "as  such "  that  psychology  regards  them), 
ure  capable  of  heing  regarded  as  wholes  for  sdentijlc  analysis,  only  as  v>e  reoog- 
niee  that  the  conscious  activity  of  the  person^  whose  objects  they  are,  constructs 
them  by  a  previous  synthesis.  Moreover,  in  the  development  of  mental 
life,  every  such  act  of  synthesis  presupposes  countless  still  previous  acts 

>  Th0  Haman  Miod.  L  p.  184. 
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of  both  uuJyBiB  and  syntheoB— of  a  more  and  more  elementaxy  sorfc»  down 
to  the  obeonre  beginnings  of  all  intellectual  life. 

Some  sort  of  Bndimentary  Judgment  is  inyolyed  in  the  earlier 
and  most  primary  intellectual  processes.  It  has  been  customary 
for  writers  on  logic  to  describe  judgment  as  the  process  of  unit- 
ing two  concepts  as  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition, 
affirmatively  or  negatively.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that, 
however  true  this  may  seem  to  be  of  certain  logical  and  formal 
acts  of  thought,  in  the  development  of  mental  life  the  procedure 
of  the  mind  is  actually  the  reverse  of  this.  For,  the  essence  of 
thinking  is  judging ;  it  is  thinking  that  converts  representative 
images  into  concepts ;  and  concepts  have  their  very  psychical 
being  in  the  processes  of  judgment  which  construct  them.  Fur- 
thermore, whole  groups  and  series  of  judgments  seem  condensed, 
as  it  were,  into  many  of  our  more  complicated  acts  of  perception. 
Seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  touching,  and  even  smelling,  as  result- 
ing in  knowledge,  involve  a  sort  of  inference.  What  iBjadged^ 
or  infared,  as  smelled,  seen,  heard,  tasted,  touched,  is  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  these  so-called  immediate  and  intuitional  processes 
of  «en«6-perception. 

The  character  of  those  acts  of  judgment  and  reasoning  which 
enter  into  our  so-called  "immediate"  knowledge,  can  be  dis- 
cussed only  later  on.  At  present  the  following  three  points 
should  be  emphasized : 

(1)  There  is  no  marked  break  in  the  continuity  of  intellectual 
development.  Judgment  never  appears  as  an  act  which  springs 
forth  at  once,  full-armed,  from  the  brain  or  the  mind — ^without 
preparation  or  warning,  and  as  a  complete  departure  from  the 
old  life  of  merely  passive  association  of  mental  images  or  recep- 
tivity of  sensations.  Budimentary  intellection  develops  from  the 
first— we  assert  the  truth  again — in  dependence  upon  attention 
and  ideation.  And  judgment  becomes  more  and  more  evidently 
a  conscious  process  of  clearly  discriminating  activity  in  relat- 
ing the  different  contents  of  consciousness,  along  a  smooth  and 
continuous  course  of  development.  (2)  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
true  judgment  can  never  be  developed  out  of  mere  fusion  or 
mere  association  of  sensations  and  ideas.  It  is,  as  a  form  of 
intellectual  life,  a  unique  reaction  upon  the  content  of  conscious- 
noss— a  consciousness  of  relation  as  something  over  and  above 
the  mere  being-related,  as  this  latter  fact  applies  to  the  succession 
of  contents  in  the  stream  of  consciousness.  (3)  Considered  as  a 
conscious  act,  all  synthesis  or  analysis  established  between  two 
factors,  or  states  of  consciousness,  involves  a  species  of  rudimen- 
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tary  judgment.  The  rather  may  it  be  claimed  that  the  actual 
Sjmthesis  which  attentive  discriminating  consciousness  estab- 
lishes between  the  different  contents  of  consciousness,  considered 
primarily  as  like  or  unlike,  is  rudimentary  judgment.  Such  a 
synthesizing  activity  is  in  its  very  essence,  a  judging  activity  ; 
and  out  of  it  all  the  subsequent  life  of  judgment  is  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

In  other  words,  the  conscious  affirrMXtUm  of  relations  of  re- 
semblance  or  difference  between  the  contents  of  consciousness  is  the 
primitive  form  of  ivdgment.  Such  judgment,  therefore,  enters 
into  all  comparison  with  its  processes  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis. It  is  implied  in  all  assimilation  and  differentiation,  so 
soon  as  these  two  terms  are  employed  to  denote  truly  psychical 
and  intellectual  processes.  Such  judgment  is,  moreover,  ike 
form  of  mental  relating  activity  which,  as  it  accompanies  and 
gives  conditions  to  all  elaboration  of  mental  life  and  is  itself 
modified  in  the  course  of  this  elaboration,  accounts  for  all  con- 
ception, logical  judgment,  and  reasoning— in  fine,  for  all  that 
we  comprise  under  the  words  "thinking"  and  "  thought." 

§  11.  The  nature  of  primary  intellection,  as  involving  the  judging  ao- 
tivitj  of  mind,  can  perhaps  best  be  made  clear  by  reference  to  the  views  of 
a  nnmber  of  writers  on  psychology.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  following 
admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  views  just  expressed,  while  expressing  their 
own  views  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus  Dr.  Ward  *  follows  Lotze  *  in  holding 
that,  while  only  two  things  can  be  judged  or  synthesized  at  once,  since  only 
one  movement  of  attentive  discriminating  consciousness  is  possible  at  a 
time,  the  two  impressions  do  not  judge  or  synthesize  themselves.  The  im- 
pressions are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  "  stimuli  *^  to  the  act  of  judging.  In 
this  way  these  writers  emphasize  the  truth  that  Intellection  is  a  synthetic 
activity— dependent  upon  attention  and  associated  ideation,  and  yet  some- 
thing over  and  above  ideation  ^t  gemris^  and  incomparable  to  any  merely 
passive  relations,  externally  brought  about,  between  the  contents  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness.  Hence  Lotze  speaks  of  judging  as  '<  a  second  and 
higher  consciousness,**  "  a  new  manifestation  of  psychic  energy.**  Another 
authority,*  in  expressive  but  figurative  language,  calls  judgment  "  a  non- 
suiting of  the  fusion  of  two  ideas  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  raise  the 
fusion,  as  such,  into  the  position  of  an  object  of  consciousness."  That  is  to 
say,  in  judging,  the  two  elements  about  to  be  related  must  be  considered 
as  i^co — and  not  already  indistinguishably  fused  into  one  idea — ^and  must 
also,  by  the  act  of  judging,  be  consciously  brought  together  and  united 
under  some  term  of  relation  (primarily,  of  resemblance  or  difference).  Still 
another  author/  while  holding  that  judgment  is  not  an  accidental  fact  but 

>  Article  <m  Ptychology,  Bncyc  Brit.,  p.  75 1 

>  OntUnM  of  Psychology,  p.  40  f .;  Microcotmiu,  I.,  p.  ttO  t 
s  Volknumn  :  Lehrbnch  d.  PBycbologfe,  H..  p.  988. 

*  Bluet :  Piychologie  dn  Roieoimement,  p.  96 1;  199  f. 
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a  oonstant  prooeos  of  onr  mental  life,  finds  the  easenoe  of  jadgment  in  the 
'*law  of  fasion."  It  enters  into  all  perception  of  objects.  "This  assim- 
ilation of  two  impressions  is  the  biological  property  from  which  reasoning 
is  deriFed.**  Bat  in  correction  of  this  yagne  waj  of  speaking,  as  thongh 
mere  fosion  of  impressions  accoonted  for  jadgment  as  an  intellectoal  ao- 
tiyitj,  it  may  be  noticed  that  this  aathor  only  aims  to  aocoant  for  *<  the 
vMchaninn  of  reasoning ;"  ihib  judging  activity  itos^^  implies  something  more 
than  the  existence  of  the  mechanism,  acting  ander  the  laws  of  associated 
reprodaction.  For  here— to  borrow  an  expressive  figure  of  speech — ^we 
must  recognize  not  only  the  existence  of  the  ideas  that  become  "  cemented  " 
together,  but  the  "  cement*'  that  accomplishes  this  new  (and  intellectual) 
form  of  union  (der  Kitt  twitchen  den  Vorttellungen  >)  ;  this  '*  cement "  is  no 
other  than  that  attentive,  comparative,  and  synthetic  activity  which  we  call 
primary  intellection. 

In  the  contrary  direction,  certain  authors  have  doubtless  so  insisted 
upon  this  intellectual  and  active  side  of  all  judgment  in  distinction  from  the 
relatively  passive  flow  of  associated  ideas,  as  to  require  of  the  beginnings  of 
intellectual  life  a  work,  the  ability  to  perform  which  is  itself  the  result  of 
development.  Thus  we  find  one  writer  *  maintaining  that  in  every  true  judg- 
ment subject  and  predicate  must  be  distinguished ;  each  of  the  two  must 
be  especially  thought ;  and  the  subject  must  be  mentally  represented  as  the 
fixed  point  to  which  the  predicate  refers.  And  even  M.  Panlhan '  maintains 
that  jadgment  requires  the  separation  of  psychic  elements,  which  have,  in 
fact,  fased  together  (as  in  naming  things,  and  mistaking  of  words,  by  chil- 
dren), and  their  recombination  under  rational  forms.  Judgment,  he  holds, 
IB  therefore  "  the  act  by  which  an  abstract  element  of  a  complex  idea  is  re- 
attached to  a  new  system  of  elements."  The  logical  bond  between  the  two 
states  whose  synthesis  constitutes  the  judgment  is  "  the  aptitude  of  these  two 
states  for  co-ordinating  themselves  in  view  of  a  common  end."  Now  in  so 
far  as  M.  Paulhan's  statements  concern  the  mechanism  of  ideas,  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  states  which  get  co-ordinated,  they  afford  no  full  explanation 
of  the  activity  of  co-ordinating  (the  synthesizing  itself).  But  the  description 
given  by  both  these  authors  of  the  nature  of  the  primitive  intellectual  proc- 
ess of  judging  is  overdrawn.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  so  much  were  re- 
quired of  the  beginnings  of  all  judgment,  we  could  never  learn  to  judge. 
For  **  distinguishing  subject  and  predicate,"  and  '*  thinking  **  the  two,  and 
**  separating  psychic  elements,  "and  co-ordinating  them  "  in  view  of  an  end  *' 
— ^all  these  are  elaborate  intellectual  processes  dependent  upon  a  preceding 
training  in  primary  activities  of  judging,  an  the  essentials  of  this  process 
have  already  been  described. 

2  12.  Peculiar  forms  of  feeling  are  the  distinctive  accompaniment  of  all 
intellectual  activity,  even  in  the  most  primary  acts  of  judging.  Such  are  the 
more  obscure  forms  of  those  same  affective  accompaniments  of  judgment 
with  which  developed  self -consciousness  makes  us  familiar.  Among  them 
are  (1)  a  feeling  of  mental  tension  which  may  take  the  form  of  expectation, 

>  See  Fortla^ :  Psjcbologle.  p.  174 ;  and  compsre  Brenteno  (Pqrcbologle*  p.  968  f.;  996 1)  who 
malntaiiifl  that  in  every  act  of  oonBdonaneea— however  slmpto  it  may  be,  aa.  for  ezam^e,  the  meih 
tal  representation  of  a  tone— a  judgment  la  included. 

*  Ballanf :  Blemente  d.  Piycbologle,  p.  114  f. 
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or  of  TaoiUaiion,  or  of  doubt,  eio.  This  feeling  may  be  regarded  as  directed 
either  forward  from  the  idea  ^  to  the  idea  J?,  or  backward  from  the  idea  B 
to  the  idea  A.  For  jadging,  even  in  its  most  primitive  form,  resembles  the 
attempt  to  solve  a  problem :  Is  ^,  which  is  fading  from  the  central  point, 
the  focus  of  attention  in  the  field  of  conscionsness,  like  or  nnlike  B,  which 
is  jnst  now  occupying  this  central  point  ?  Or  the  order  of  the  problem  may 
be  reversed ;  and  with  the  feelings  which  belong  to  the  panse  preceding 
the  act  of  intellectual  synthesis  all  are  familiar.  But  (2)  a  vague  feeling, 
corresponding  to  what  we  recognize  as  "  conviction  "—a  feeling  intrinsi- 
cally appropriate  to  the  affirmation  of  resemblance  or  difference—may  also 
be  snpxxised  to  set  its  seal  upon  the  acts  of  primary  intellection.  Indeed, 
so  intrinsically  appropriate  and  essential  is  this  peculiar  feeling  that  at 
least  one  veiy  acute  psychologist  *  has  been  led  to  define  judgment  as 
**  ideating  with  the  consciousness  of  actuality."  By  the  *'  consciousness  of 
actuality  "  is  here  meant  the  consciousness  that  a  particular  way  of  ideating 
is  necessary,  ''  must  be,"  or  "  ought  to  be."  This,  then,  would  amount  to 
a  sort  of  indirect  foeUng  of  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  intellectual  life.  But 
here  again  such  modifications  of  feeling  as  belong  with  developed  thinking 
faculty  must  be  distiDguished  from  such  as  are  the  conjectural  but  natural 
accompaniment  of  primary  intellection.  [It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
the  first  class  of  feelings  belong  rather  to  the  analytic  aspect  of  the  relating 
activity,  and  the  second  to  its  synthetic  aspect ;  the  first  are,  then,  rather 
preparatory  to  pronouncing  judgment ;  but  the  second  are  the  affective  ac- 
companiment of  the  actual  pronouncing  of  judgment] 

2  13.  Let  us  state  the  results  of  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  primary 
intellection  in  the  following  way :  I  may  regard  any  stream  of  consciousness 
with  respect  to  its  contiguous  members,  or  any  field  of  consciousness  with 
respect  to  its  numerous  factors  or  objects,  as  simply  capable  of  having  its 
contents  described.  The  contents  are,  for  example,  certain  sensations,  feel- 
ings, ideas,  conations^u4,  B,  (7,  D,  etc  As  a  matter  of  fact,  objectively 
regarded,  these  sensations,  feelings,  ideas,  conations,  are  related  in  certain 
ways ;  they  are  more  or  less  like  or  unlike  each  other.  But  now  let  the 
question  be  raised :  What  new  factors,  or  shadings  of  old  factors,  enter  into 
this  complex  of  consciousness  as  soon  as  we  introduce  the  conception  of  in- 
tellectual activity  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  made  by  the  subject  of  these 
sensations,  feelings,  ideas,  and  conations  ?  Why,  then,  a  relating  activity  must 
be  recognized ;  an  active  consciousness  of  resemblance  and  of  difference—^ 
resulting,  by  processes  of  assimilation  and  differentiation,  in  a  new  and  in- 
teUectual  ordering  of  the  sensations  and  ideas,  stirred  and  accompanied  by 
peculiar  feelings,  and  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  focusing  and  redistri- 
bution of  attention ;  and  finally,  the  establishment  of  laws  of  rational  con- 
nection between  mental  states,  which  give  a  new  definitive  flow  to  subse- 
quent mental  life. 

Once  more,  rudimentary  and  developing  Time-consciousness 
is  assumed  as  a  condition,  result,  and  accompaniment  of  all  acts 
of  genuine  primary  intellection.  With  the  metaphysics  of  time 
^-the  validity  of  this  conception  as  applied  to  reality,  etc. — de- 

>  lipps :  GnmdtatMchwi  d.  Seetontebens.  p.  896  f. 
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Bcriptiye  and  explanatory  psychology  does  not  liaye  to  deal. 
Moreover,  in  its  efforts  to  trace  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  time- 
consciousness  science  finds  itself  limited  at  certain  points ;  at 
last  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  reached  one  of  those 
ultimate  facts  of  all  mental  life  beyond  or  behind  which  it  is 
impossible  for  science  to  explore.  Such  facts  we  call  laws  of  all 
mental  development.  Thus  we  may  say  that  to  become  conscious 
of  time  as  the  universal  form  of  all  psychoses  belongs  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  only  as  an  immediate  awareness 
of  our  states  as  enduring  and  as  succeeding  each  other  ("  in  titne,** 
so  we  popularly  say)  is  recognized,  can  we  provide  for  any  in- 
tellectual  development.  On  the  other  hand,  intellectual  activity 
is  necessary  for  developing  this  peculiar  consciousness.  In 
other  words,  comparison,  analysis,  synthesis,  judgment,  must 
co-operate  and  develop  together  with  ^'time-consciousness"  for 
the  completer  elaboration  of  mental  life. 

Scientific  psychology  can,  however,  trace  certain  conditions 
under  which  time-consciousness  arises  and  undergoes  the  various 
stages  of  its  development ;  but  in  doing  this  two  classes  of  fal- 
lacies and  their  resulting  extremes  of  opinion  must  be  avoided. 

(1)  The  consciousness  of  time,  in  the  abstract,  cannot  be  de- 
rived iperely  from  single  or  repeated  observations  of  the  fact 
that  the  states  of  consciousness  actually  do  endure  and  succeed 
each  other  "  in  time."  Enduring  and  succeeding  canscums  states j  in 
themselves  considered,  afford  tis  nofuU  explanation  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  time-relations  as  applicable  to  tliose  states.  Sensations,  feel- 
ings, "  moments  "  of  conation,  might  come  and  go  forever,  with- 
out, by  the  mere  &ct  of  their  coming  and  going,  accounting  for 
or  arousing  the  consciousness  of  time.  This  consciousness  is  a 
new  and  unique  reaction  of  the  subject  of  all  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  it  implies  the  active  and  immediate  relating  work 
of  mind,  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  life.  And  Sully  Ms 
quite  right  when  he  accuses  English  psychologists  generally  of 
having  too  naively  held  that  the  cognition  of  time  is  to  be  ex- 
plained as  "  an  immediate  apprehension  of  a  certain  aspect  or 
certain  relations  of  our  experience — ^that  is,  our  enduring  and 
succeeding  states."  We  repeat,  the  consciousness  itself  is  a  new 
form  of  intellectual  reaction.  Nor  can  the  conception  of  abstract 
time  be  abstracted  from  enduring  or  succeeding  states  of  con- 
sciousness as  such ;  it  can  only  be  abstracted  from  the  conscious 
activities  which  relate  these  states,  as  enduring  and  succeeding, 
in  time. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  time  does  not 

1  The  Human  Mind,  I.,  p.  8». 
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spring  np  in  the  mind,  as  a  mere  form  of  mental  life  (an  a  priori 
empty  frame  work  of  experience),  independent  for  its  orig^in  and 
development  of  the  actual  experience  of  concrete  states  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  the  conscious  comparison  of  one  state  with- 
another.  In  some  sort  it  is  true  that  eoery  intellect  constructs  its 
ovm  time-conscumsness.  It  is  by  conscious  processes  of  compar- 
ison, under  the  excitement  of  feeling,  that  the  temporal  frame- 
work of  experience  is  itself  erected.  Moreover,  this  time-consci- 
ousness is  capable  of  development.  It  begins  in  the  obscure, 
uncertain,  and  fitful  recognition  of  relations  among  the  factors 
and  "moments '*  of  experience ;  it  grows  with  growing  intellect- 
ual life,  as  both  itself  affecting,  and  affected  by,  all  other  intel- 
lectual development ;  it  attains  only  such  degree  of  development, 
with  regard  to  clearness  and  accuracy,  as  belongs  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  individual  assisted  by  the  means  acquired  by 
the  race  for  the  measurement  and  recording  of  experience,  in 
time.  In  all  this  process  of  development  the  actually  enduring 
and  succeeding  states,  with  those  modifications  of  consciousness 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  time  of  their  endurance  and  the 
rate  of  their  succession,  are  material,  as  it  were,  furnished  for  the 
constructive  and  relating  activity  of  mind. 

{ 14.  The  development  of  the  oonscioTiBness  of  time  is  oonnected,  of 
course,  with  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  so  called.  For  example, 
memoiy,  in  its  complete  fonn  as  lecognitiTe,  implies  the  ability  to  place  the 
thing  remembered  in  a  particular  position  in  that  succession  of  events  which 
constitutes  the  stream  of  consciousness  ascribed  to  self.  Thus  reoognitive 
memoiy  and  developed  time-consciousness  are  interdependent.  In  doing 
this  we  also  judge ;  we  lay  down  propositions  as  to  "  1^  time  ^'  when  the 
remembered  event  occurred.  Imagination,  too,  is  required  in  order  to 
frame  and  apply  those  ideal  standards  by  which  the  times  and  seasons  of  all 
the  events  in  our  past  experience,  or  in  our  dreams  and  anticipations  of  the 
future,  are  arranged  and  displayed. 

Eveiy  form  of  intelleotual  faculty,  however  primitive,  depends  upon  the 
rudimentary  consciousness  of  time.  In  elucidating  the  nature  of  such  rudi- 
mentary consciousness  the  following  points  must  be  chiefly  borne  in  mind  : 

(1)  The  beginnings  of  time-consciousness  imply  that  all  the  contents  of 
consciousness,  to  be  related  in  time,  are  somewhat  prolonged  processes ' 
rather  than  instantaneous  or  non-enduring  events.  All  sensations,  feelings, 
conditions— however  simple  or  complex — all  psychoses  or  states  of  conscious- 
ness are  processes.  Fsychologically  considered,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
**  mathematical  point  of  time  "~no  time  that  is  not  enduring  time.  It 
*'  takes  time  "  to  come  to  consciousness,  and  time  that  endures  less  than  so 
much  time  is  an  unreality,  is  no  time  at  all  for  consciousness.' 

>  Compare  Nichols :  American  Joonal  of  VwjthxAogj,  lil.,  p.  4B8  f. ;  ir. .  p.  60  f . 

•Fnfeeaor  JameB*9tenn.  *'theepcclooflpreeent**--todedgiiatethi8actnal"ttme^grMp"ofooii- 
actooanoea  neeme  paiticnlarly  anfortuxiate.  It  ii  jut  this  "  present "  which  <t  real ;  the  mathemat- 
ical preeent,  the  inatant  that  Is  gone  before  it  can  be  seized,  la  "  spedoaa  **  and  nnreaL 
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(2)  The  oonaoioiuness  of  time,  whether  of  the  endnnuioe  of  a  stftte  or  of 
the  Buooeaeion  of  states,  is  itself  a  process.  As  says  Sully,  pertinently :  '  *  The 
secondary  oonsdonsness  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  instantaneous  act,  but 
is  itself  tk  process  in  Hme.  In  other  words,  the  cognition  of  time  is  only  pos- 
sible throngh  and  by  means  of  a  time-experience." 

(8)  The  foundation  of  a  consoioTisness  of  time  implies  the  direction  of 
attention  to  a  certain  aspect  or  quality  (if  the  word  be  not  inapt)  of  a  psy- 
chosis, or  a  certain  relation  of  two  succeeding  psychoses.  It  is  this  aspect 
or  quality  (?)  which  we  call  the  endurance,  it  is  this  relation  which  we  call 
the  succession — of  psychoses,  in  time. 

(4)  Differences  in  the  proper  qualities  and  the  affective  acoompanimenta 
of  single  states,  and  of  succeeding  states,  actually  depend  upon  the  time  of 
their  endurance  or  upon  the  rate  and  order  of  their  succession.  Pains  and 
pleasures  that  endure,  however  alike  in  other  respects,  are  not  the  same 
pains  or  pleasures  with  those  more  fleeting.  Perceptions  and  ideas  are 
marked  off  from  each  other  in  consciousness  by  the  amount  of  the  quality  (?) 
of  steadiness  which  they  possess,  or  by  the  time-rate  of  that  stream  of  suo- 
ceasive  states  in  which  they  have  their  part. 

(6)  The  discernment  of  that  attribute  or  relation  of  our  psychoses  which 
we  call  **  their  being  in  time,"  is  stimulated  and  assisted  by  Ihe  affective  or 
emotional  character  of  certain  of  these  psychoses.  In  adult  developed  con- 
sciousness such  an  effect  of  feeling  on  judgment  is  very  familiar.  Inter- 
ested attention,  whether  forced  or  voluntary,  with  its  pleasure-pains,  deter- 
mines the  "  seeming  "  endurance  and  time-rate  of  our  states  of  consciousness. 
The  more  complex  feelings  of  expectation,  hopeful  or  fearful,  of  tedium  and 
ennui,  of  mental  tension,  of  longing  for  change  or  affectionate  lingering  over 
the  fading  memory-images  of  past  states,  etc.,  are  powerful  stimulants  and 
guides  of  our  time-consciousness.  These  are  themselves,  of  course,  forms 
of  feeling  which  depend  upon  a  certain  development  of  time-consciousness. 
But  corresponding  rudimentary  forms  of  feeling  may  properly  be  assumed 
to  accompany  and  influence  the  most  rudimentary  apprehension  of  our  own 
states  as  having  the  attribute  of  time.  The  behavior  of  children  and  of  the 
lower  animals  confirms  this  assumption.  The  infant  whose  present  content 
of  consciousness  may  be  described  as  made  up  of  unpleasant  impressions  of 
growing  vividness,  and  fading  memory-images  of  pleasant  impressions  (as, 
for  example,  when  its  nursing-bottle  is  rudely  pulled  from  its  mouth)  is  in  a 
condition  favorable  to  the  mental  seizure  of  a  primitive  time-relation.  All 
consciousness  of  difference  in  quality  is,  in  fact,  an  actual  process  of  devel- 
opment, closely  akin  to  the  consciousness  of  succession.  The  same  infant, 
hungry  and  waiting  to  feel  the  soothing  of  its  well-warmed  and  well- 
sweetened  draught,  is  being  disciplined  not  only  in  patience  but  also  in 
the  perception  of  time.  To  endure  quickens  the  cognition  of  duration  in 
time.  But,  chiefly,  does  the  experience  with  rhythmically  recurrent  similar 
sensations,  and  the  agreeable  feelings  of  interest,  expectation,  and  famili- 
arity which  accompany  the  sensations,  favor  the  apprehension  of  succession 
in  time.  To  swing  a  bright  ball  before  the  infant's  eyes,  to  croon  tunes  in 
its  ear,  to  rock  it  in  a  cradle,  or  sway  it  in  the  arms,  is  to  train  not  only  the 
consciousness  of  resemblance  (as  we  have  already  seen)  but  also  the  con- 
sciousness of  time.    And  when  we  note  '*  the  fragment  of  the  childish  hymn 
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mth  which  he  singB  and  oroons  himself  to  sleep/'  under  influence  from  the 
instinct  of  imitation,  and  with  the  help  of  associated  ideation,  we  are 
witnesses  of  the  beginnings  of  self-onltore  in  the  apprehension  of  primary 
relations  of  time. 

(6)  In  all  mental  activity  directed  toward  the  constmction  of  time-con- 
Bcionsness  the  entire  mechanism  of  primary  intellection  is  called  into  play. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  say,  the  oonscionsness  of  snccession  of  like  states 
is  here  most  primary.  ''Again,"  "again,"  and  '* yet  again" — the  "  same," 
is  the  voice  with  which  nature  gives  her  first  lessons  in  time  to  her  children. 
And  "now" — behold  I — ^the  "nnlike;"  "going"  and  "yet  going"  and 
'*  now  gone" — somewhat  thus  may  we  suppose  the  heading  of  her  second 
lesson  to  be.  "  Wait "  and  *'  yet  wait ; "  it  is  "  not  yet,"  but  it  is  "  coming," 
defines  what  she  would  next  have  her  pupils  apprehend.  But  while  we  are 
able  thus  far  to  detect  the  secrets  of  her  elementary  forms  of  discipline,  we 
must  not  forget  that  ^  nature  of  her  pupil  is  the  thing  which  both  she  and 
we  have  chiefly  to  take  into  account  For  the  oonscioumess  t^Hme  is  itse^, 
like  every  form  of  coneciouaness,  a  process  ;  but  its  peculiarity  is^  thai  it  is  a 
unique  form  cf  intellectual  reaction  reeuUing  in  the  cgpprehension  <f  all  the  con' 
tents  of  consciousness  as  processes,  enduring  and  succeeding  each  other  "  in 
lime."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  **  in  time,"  we  shall  discover 
more  clearly  later  on. 

We  have  now  ^completed  the  Burvey  of  those  most  primary 
and  yet  ever  present  forms  of  consciousness  to  which  was  given 
the  title  of  "  elements  of  mental  life.'*  Strictly  speaking,  they 
are  all  only  partial  aspects,  as  it  were,  of  every  true  and  com- 
plete psychosis — processes  constituent  and  determinative  of 
every  so-called  field  of  consciousness.  Detailed  as  our  descrip- 
tion has  been,  it  has  only  faintly  represented  the  intricacy  and 
many-sidedness  of  psychicsJ  activity  as  it  is  realized  in  every  one 
of  our  mental  states.  For  that  which  nature  brings  to  pass, 
at  once  in  all  its  infinite  variety,  as  a  unique  totality,  science 
slowly  follows  after,  in  its  attempt  faithfully  to  represent  and  to 
explain.  We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  combinations  of  these 
elementary  processes,  in  increasing  complexity,  as  the  formation 
of  faculty  tiJces  place,  and  the  attainment  of  "mind"  (in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word)  is  secured.  That  is,  we  now  consider  the 
further  development  of  mental  life. 

[BeddM  the  referenoes  in  the  note*  of  this  chapter,  few  can  be  made  to  works  throw- 
ing additional  tight  upon  the  phenomena  of  **  prima^  intellection."  Of  oourse,  parts  of 
tdk  the  mora  vital  and  tmly  psychological  woin  on  Logic,  and  the  chapters  on  judgment 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MENTAL  LIFE 

CHAPTEB  XV. 
FEBGEPTION  BY  THE  SENSES 

Attention  has  already  ireqnently  been  directed  to  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  the  so-called  ''  iacnlties  of  mind  " — or  forms 
of  psychical  activity  in  which  adult  experience  consists-— are 
developed  only  in  dependence  upon  the  combined  effect  of  all 
the  elementary  processes.  The  different  faculties,  however, 
involve  these  elementary  processes  in  different  ways  and  in  dif- 
ferent degrees ;  it  is  this  fact,  indeed,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
speak  of  them  as  different  faculties.  For  example,  without  per- 
ception and  self-consciousness,  memory  and  imagination  are  im- 
possible; and  yet  not  more  impossible  than  are  the  former 
faculties  without  the  latter.  For  if  I  could  not  remember  and 
imagine,  I  could  perceive  nothing,  nor  could  I  be  conscious  of 
Self.  Yet  again,  intellect,  in  the  form  of  judgment  and  reason- 
ing, depends  upon  all  four  of  the  above-mentioned  faculties ; 
while  they,  in  their  turn,  depend  for  their  development  upon  it. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent faculties,  if  they  all  result  from  combination  of  the  same  ele- 
mentary processes  and  all  involve  one  another  in  this  compli- 
cated way  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  has  already  been  indi- 
cated :  the  different  faculties  differ  in  the  forms  and  amounts  of 
the  elementary  processes  which,  in  some  form  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, enter  into  them  all.  Each  faculty,  so  to  speak,  emphasizes 
one  principal  kind  of  these  processes.  For  example,  my  perceiv- 
ing a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  in  my  pocket  differs  from  my  imagin- 
ing one  to  be  there ;  the  difference  is  not,  however,  simply  because 
my  perception  is  all  sensation  and  motion  without  ideation  and 
my  imagination  devoid  of  all  sensory-motor  elements.  Again, 
my  being  angry  at  the  sight  of  the  man  who  has  insulted  me 
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differs  from  my  perception  of  his  face,  from  my  memory  of  the 
insult,  and  my  imag^ination  of  its  meaning  and  result ;  but  this 
difference  is  not  because  the  emotion,  as  such,  is  devoid  of 
coloring  from  sensory  and  ideating  activity,  or  because  the 
intellectual  acts  have  no  affective  accompaniment  peculiar  to 
them.  But  perception  differs  from  memory,  and  memory  and 
perception  differ  from  emotion,  because  each  emphasizes  some 
of  the  elementary  processes,  previously  developed,  to  the  rela- 
tive exclusion  or  depression  of  the  others.  And,  in  reality,  eoery 
complex  state  of  adult  canscicusnea^—theA  is,  every  exercise  of 
developed  faculty — is  what  it  is,  Just  because  qf  where  it  puts  the 
emphasis  upon  the  many  elements  which  efiter  into  it. 

Sense-Perception  (as  the  very  term  indicates)  is  a  complex 
form  of  mental  life  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  combined 
results  of  processes  of  sensation.  The  obvious  truth  about  per- 
ception looked  upon  as  psychical  activity,  is  that  the  senses  are 
actively  concerned.  We  perceive  things,  their  qualities  and 
relations,  through  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  ear,  etc.  Perception, 
looked  upon  as  a  product  or  accomplished  result,  gives  us  the 
sensuous  qualities  and  relations  of  our  own  bodies  and  of  other 
things.  But  should  we  attempt  to  account  for  perception  solely 
as  an  affSedr  of  complex  combination  of  sensation-elements,  we 
should  find  our  attempt  unsuccessful.  For  although  sense-per- 
ception is  chiefly  an  affair  of  the  senses,  a  resultant  of  sensation- 
complexes  that  have  entered  into  higher  and  yet  higher  forms 
of  fusion  and  complication,  it  is  by  no  means  simply  this.  As 
we  shall  see  more  and  more  clearly  in  the  course  of  our  study  of 
the  development  of  this  faculty,  all  the  other  primary  processes 
of  mind  are  involved  in  the  full  account  of  it. 

And  now  it  will  clear  up  the  entire  field  lying  just  before  us 
if  we  consider  what  data  for  our  explanation  of  the  development 
of  the  faculty  of  sense-perception  are  already  in  hand.  These 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  (1)  Complex  forms  of  sensation, 
due  to  different  admixtures  of  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
like  or  unlike  simple  sensations,  and  varying  in  a  discernible 
way  according  to  the  locality  of  the  organism  whose  nervous 
elements  are  stimulated  simultaneously  or  in  close  succession 
C  sensation-complexes ''  serviceable  as  ''  local  signs  ") ;  (2)  Bep- 
resentative  images,  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity  and  "  life- 
likeness,"  which,  on  due  excitement  being  furnished,  tend  to 
recur  in  consciousness,  to  "  fuse  "  with  the  sensation-complexes 
and  with  one  another,  and  to  follow  the  sensation-complexes  and 
one  another,  under  the  laws  of  association;  (3)  Feelings,  or 
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affective  accompaniments  of  the  combined  sensation-complezea 
and  ideas,  which  depend  in  part  upon  the  character  and  succes- 
sion of  the  latter  and  by  their  variations  in  '^  interest/'  tone  of 
'' pleasnre-pain/*  expectation,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  changes 
that  go  on  in  sensuous  things;  (4)  Attention,  with  its  "'wander- 
ing  point  of  regard,"  actively  or  passively  directed  and  focused 
in  the  complex  field  of  perceptive  consciousness — especially  as 
influenced  by  the  aforesaid  feelings  of  interest,  expectation,  etc.; 
(6)  Discriminating  consciousness  (beginning  as  the  "  immediate 
awareness  "  of  resemblance  and  difference),  assimilating,  differ- 
entiating, analyzing,  synthesizing,  judging;  and  so  progres- 
sively elaborating  the  content  of  consciousness  (not  as  some- 
thing apart  from  that  content— in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word — 
but  as  a  relating  activity  in  and  through  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness) into  higher  and  higher  intellectual  forms. 

With  the  preceding  five  sets  of  considerations  in  hand  the 
formation  of  sense-perceptions  (or  "  presentations  of  sense,"  for 
we  shall  use  these  two  terms  interchangeably)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  sensuous  things,  offers  a  series  of 
problems,  each  with  its  peculiar  data  as  it  were,  to  be  solved  by 
the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  call  "  Mind  "  is  itself 
developed  in  and  through  the  actual  activity  employed  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following 
two  chapters  to  sketch  the  principal  features  of  this  develop- 
ment. This  sketch  constantly  assumes  a  reference  to  the  ele- 
mentary psychical  processes  already  described  in  detail. 

1 1.  The  word  *'  perception  "  has  been  variously  employed,  as  the  histoTy 
of  psychological  science  shows.  ^  The  earlier  writers  made  Uiat  vagne  and 
general  nse  of  the  term  which  stiU  prevails  in  popular  language—as  when  we 
say  :  "I  perceive  your  meaning; "  or," I  now  perceive  the  truth  about  the 
matter,"  etc.  Most  recent  writes,  however,  restrict  the  word  to  the  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  external  objects  by  the  senses.  This  at  once  introduces 
the  question:  How  do  sensations  and  perceptions  differ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  not  only,  in  some  large  degree,  a  test  of  any  authot^s  entire 
theoiy  of  sense-perception ;  it  is  also,  not  infrequently,  an  indication  of  the 
position  which  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  assume  toward  a  number  of 
important  philosophical  inquiries.  A  view  somewhat  widely  prevalent  of 
late  holds  that  sensations  and  perceptions  differ  only  in  respect  of  their  com- 
plexity.*   But  strictly  speaking,  no  statement  could  be  more  inadequate  and 

I  Oompan  Hamilton :  Mfltapbyaics,  Lectures  zzL-zzhr. 

*  Bv«a  Wnndt,  whoee  whole  tlieoiy  of  the  nature  and  development  of  mental  Ufe  would  eeem 
opposed  to  flie  theories  ordinarily  connected  with  thia  itatenient  is  ftrand  claiming  that  For«tolZtMi- 
fftn  dUEer  from  Bntpjlndunfftn  only  in  being  compositea  of  the  latter,  regarded  aa  hypotheticat 
shnplea ;  snd  then  Waknwhmunffen  appear  aa  rortUUungm  considered  aa  referable  to  an  actoal 
object.   But  in  estimating  aD  this  we  must  remember  the  meaning  wliich  Wnndt  attaches  to  hia 
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mialeftding  than  this.  Snoh  a  Tiew  ramltB,  either  in  denying  the  greater 
part  of  what  reallj  belongs  to  the  perception  of  things,  or  else  in  patting 
into  the  sensations  a  manifold  of  content  and  powers  whioh  makes  them 
equivalent  to  the  snm-total  of  all  the  elementary  forms  of  psychical  life. 
That  ideation,  as  well  as  sensation,  is  neoessaiy  to  perception,  has  been  cor- 
rectly asserted  by  various  modem  writers.  Thos  Binet '  defines  perception 
as  "  the  process  by  which  the  mind  completes  an  impression  of  sense  by  an 
escort  of  images."  And  Taine,*  in  his  osnal  lively  and  exaggerated  way, 
has  declared :  "  Perception  is  a  tme  hallucination.'*  (It  involves  an  asso- 
ciation of  resemblance  fusing  with  one  of  contiguity.)  This  need  of  ideation 
to  supplement  sensation,  if  presentations  of  sense  are  to  arise  in  conscious- 
ness, IB  more  cautiously  and  elaborately  expressed  by  Sully  in  the  following 
definition :  *  *'  Perception  is  that  process  by  which  the  mind,  after  discrimi- 
nating and  classing  a  sensation  or  sensation-oomplex,  supplements  it  by  an 
accompaniment  or  escort  of  revived  sensations  (representative  images),  the 
whole  aggregate  of  actual  and  revived  sensations  being  integrated  or  solidi- 
fied into  the  form  of  a  percept" 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  definitions  just  given  (and  especially 
the  last)  imply  the  discriminating  and  relating  activity  of  mind  as  necessary 
to  completed  perception.  This  necessity  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the 
following  (otherwise  uncouth  and  inadequate)  definition  of  Mr.  Spencer :  * 
Perception  is  "a  discerning  of  the  relation  or  relations  between  states  of 
consciousness,  partly  presentative  and  partly  representative  ;  which  states  of 
consciousness  must  be  themselves  known  to  the  extent  involved  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  relations."  Professor  James  *  also,  who  starts  his  discussion 
by  emphasiadng  the  truth  that  ''perception  differs  from  sensation  by  the 
consciousness  of  farther  facts  associated  with  the  object  of  sensation,"  and 
by  denying  that  any  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  **  between  the  barer  and  the 
richer  consciousness,"  himself  constantly  emphasizes  the  judging  activity  in 
his  account  of  the  formation  and  development  of  perceptions.  Indeed,  when 
he  assumes  the  existence  of  an  "object "  with  which  farther  facts  may  be 
"  consciously  associated,"  he  assumes  the  entire  problem  of  perception  as 
already  solved  in  its  principal  and  more  difficult  features.  Dr.  Ward,*  how- 
ever, emphasizes  the  farther  processes  needed  to  complete  perception  by 
speaking  of  it  as  resulting  from  the  intellectual  synthesis  of  proximately 
elementary  presentations ;  and  of  this  synthesis  as  determined  primarily  by 
the  movements  of  attention,  which  movements  in  turn  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  the  presentations  occasion. 

When,  then,  we  define  this  faculty  as  "  the  consciousness  of  external  ob- 
jects through  the  senses,^'  we  affirm  that  oZ/  the  dementcary  processeB  qf  eon-- 
scious  mental  life  are  concerned  in  Perception;  but  the  other  processes  are  to  be 
regarded  as  excited^  directed^  and  determined,  with  respect  to  the  completed  state 
of  consciousness,  chiefly  by  those  peculiar  modifiocUions  of  cofntdousness  which  toe 
have  hitherto  described  as  sensations, 

woidB.    (See  PhyBiolog.  Psjchologle  (Third  ed.),  L.  ]^  1»  f.,  and  EL.  p.  1 1)   The  langnsge  oC  Ilia 
foatth  and  last  edition  (I.,  p.  181  f.).  howeyer,  ImpUea  a  view  Tsry  cloeely  reaombHng  ours. 
1  Psjchologle  dn  Ralsoniienieiit,  p.  10  f.  ■  De  nnteUigence,  IL,  pp.  SO  f .  and  1S8  f . 

*  The  Hmnmii  Mind.  L,  p.  819.  *  Principles  of  Pvyehologj.  IL.  p.  iSS. 

*  The  Prlndplee  of  Pqrchology,  IL,  p.  76  f.  *  Ait  Psychology,  Bncyc  Brit,  p.  88. 
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The  foregoing  conception  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
Presentations  of  Sense  may  serve  to  introduce  the  statement  of 
the  following  important  general  considerations. 

(1)  Psychology  regards  the  "  external  object/'  with  all  those 
qualities  which  constitute  its  "  externality  "  and  those  relations 
which  it  sustains  to  other  external  objects,  as  the  construction  of 
the  mind  whose  object  it  is ;  that  is,  this  science  describes  and 
explains  the  presentations  of  sense,  like  other  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, "  as  such."  Things,  regarded  as  in  any  way  inde- 
pendent of  mind — of  the  receptivity  and  constructive  activity 
of  consciousness — may  be  of  interest  to  other  forms  of  scientific 
inquiry.  But  for  psychology  things  have  an  interest  only  as 
they  are  (however  "  externally  objective  ")  psychoses.  In  study- 
ing perception,  then,  we  have  to  do  with  tracing  a  certain  form 
of  the  productive  activity  of  mental  life. 

(2)  It  is  further  apparent,  however,  that  the  very  words,  "  ex- 
ternal object"  (and  these  words  enter  into  any  conception  of 
the  perfected  process  of  sense-perception),  suggest  a  contrast  to 
the  so-called  state  of  consciousness,  as  such — to  describe  and  ex- 
plain which  has  been  said  to  be  the  primary  problem  of  psychol- 
ogy. An  external  object  is  necessarily  regarded  as  "  out "  of  con- 
sciousness ;  so  far  as  it  is  immediately  knowable  by  the  senses, 
it  is  also  "  spread  out,"  more  or  less  extensively,  in  space.  This 
being  "  out "  and  "  spread  out "  is  the  very  essence,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  extemalit}"^  of  the  object.  Hence  our  problem  includes  the 
description  and  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  this  '*  externally 
objective"  character  is  acquired  by  certain  psychoses.  In  other 
words,  we  ask  of  science  to  tell  us  how  things  come  to  be  per- 
ceived as  "out"  of  us,  and  ''spread  out,"  and  related  to  one 
another,  in  space.  But  here  the  psychological  question  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  philosophical  problems  which 
it  starts,  and  to  which  it  leads  up.  Empirical  psychology  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  metaphysical  problems: — Whether  space 
extra-mentally  exists,  and  real  things  exist  related  in  it,  as  we 
perceive  them  to  be ;  or,  What  sort  of  an  extra-mental  existence, 
if  any,  space  and  things  in  it  can  possibly  have.  In  so  far  as 
we  find  belief  in  the  extra-mental  reality  of  space  and  of  things, 
to  be  a  form  of  conscious  mental  life,  it  is,  of  course,  the  business 
of  psychology  to  make  a  note  of  this,  as  of  any  other  phenom- 
enon of  consciousness. 

(3)  Our  problem  is  not,  then,  to  show  how  external  objects 
get  set  by  the  mind  in  an  already  really  existing  and  empty 
space.  For  psychology  "  empty  space  "  is  itself  only  an  abstrac- 
tion, dependent  (as  every  mental  abstraction  is)  on  a  developed 
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actiyity  of  memory,  imagination^  and  judgment,  in  connection 
with  presentations  of  sense  already  acquired.  La  other  words, 
we  neither  make  empty  space,  nor  assume  such  space,  and  then 
put  into  it  our  presentations  of  sense.  On  the  contrary,  as  has 
just  been  said,  we  derive  our  conception  of  empty  space  from 
presentations  of  sense.  Still  further  reflection  shows  us  that 
these  same  presentations  of  sense  exist  for  us  as  a  basis  for  the 
process  of  conception,  only  as  they  already  have  the  characteris- 
tics of  being  ''out"  of  consciousness,  and  ''spread  out"— in 
space.  And  so  the  problem  recurs :  How  does  this  immediate 
awareness  of  the  objects  of  sense  as  external  and  extended,  come 
about?  For  to  adult  and  developed  consciousness,  all  presenta- 
tions of  sense  have  the  characteristics  of  externality  and  exten- 
sion. Indeed,  sense-perceptions  differ  from  mere  sensation- 
complexes  (if  we  neglect  for  the  moment  the  objective  reference 
of  the  latter)  chiefly  in  respect  of  these  important  characteris- 
tics. 

(4)  Strictly  speaking,  however,  what  we  are  seeking  has  to 
be,  at  some  point  in  the  course  of  our  descriptive  and  explan- 
atory  science,  assumed  as  already  existing.  What  is  sought 
and  assumed  is  the  extemsklity  and  extensity  of  the  object  pre- 
sented through  the  senses.  Now,  at  some  point  every  investi- 
gator is  obliged  to  confess  that  his  data  of  explanation  begin 
to  fail  him.  This  is  necessarily  true  of  all  theories  of  sense- 
perception.  They  all  have  to  make  an  appeal,  in  order  to  find 
an  explanation  of  certain  primary  facts  and  results,  to  the  as- 
sumed but  unexplained  nature  of  the  Mind  itself. 

(6)  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that  the 
constituting  of  presentations  of  sense,  into  extended  and  external 
objects,  is  the  result  of  a  mental  development.  It  is  a  progres- 
sive achievement  of  mind,  a  resultant  of  a  growth  in  knowledge. 
This  achievement  and  growth  are  made  possible  by  the  combijied 
action,  in  higher  and  more  complex  forms,  of  all  the  elementary 
psychical  processes.  But  just  as  every  living  being  has,  in  its 
so-called  "  nature,"  certain  laws  to  observe,  or  certain  general 
forms  of  development  to  which  it  must  conform,  so  it  is  with 
the  Mind.  In  the  discovery  and  statement  of  these  laws  and 
powers  we  reach  again  the  limits  set  to  scientific  analysis  and  to 
the  explanations  it  affords. 

(6)  Boughly  speaking,  two  principal  stages  in  the  construc- 
tion of  presentations  of  sense  may  be  recognized.  These  are 
not,  however,  distinctly  separable  either  in  time  or  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  effect  upon  consciousness  from  the  maturity  of  expe- 
rience which  they  indicate.    They  are  sometimes  called  "  local- 
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ization''  and  ''eccentric  projection.**  The  former  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  a  system  of  cognitions  relating  to  the  different 
areas,  both  internal  and  superficial,  of  the  body,  in  order  that 
all  things  other  than  the  bodily  members  may  be  known 
through  the  spatial  relations  they  sustain  to  it.  13ie  latter  em- 
phasizes the  cognition  of  these  things  as  altogether  external  to 
ourselves  (including  "  in  ourselves  "  the  entire  bodily  organism), 
and  as  having  spatial  qualities  and  spatial  relations  to  one  an- 
other. But  neither  of  these  complex  processes  can  be  carried 
forward  without  involving  the  other;  neither  can  be  carried  far 
without  bringing  forward^  in  a  corresponding  manner,  the  other. 
The  child  gets  acquainted  with  its  own  body  and  with  things 
external  to  it,  pari  passu,  as  it  were.  Or  rather,  even  our  pri- 
mary problems  of  perception  are  complex  and  have  reference  to 
these  two  ends :  to  know  our  own  body,  so  as  to  know  all  other 
things  as  related  to  our  own  body.  At  first,  and  previous  to  a 
considerable  development  of  perceptive  experience,  the  child 
neither  knows  things  nor  its  own  body  as  separable  objects. 
All  the  way  along  the  path  of  its  early  development,  it  is  learn- 
ing to  know  things,  as  separable  from  its  own  body,  through 
their  changing  relations  to,  and  effects  upon,  the  body ;  and  it  is 
also  learning  to  know  the  different  parts  of  its  own  body,  as 
separable  from  each  other  and  from  things,  by  the  same  general 
class  of  means. 

(7)  In  all  this  complicated  history  of  the  development  of  per- 
ception, certain  of  the  senses  play  altogether  a  different  part 
from  that  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  others.  It  is  experience 
gained  through  the  eyes,  and  through  the  skin,  muscles,  and 
joints — ^with  their  constantly  combined  activities  and  conse- 
quent fusion  of  resulting  sensation  -  complexes  —  which  con- 
stitutes the  spatial  qualities  and  relations  of  sensible  objects. 
Through  sight  and  touch  (in  the  extended  meaning  of  the  latter 
word)  fdone  does  the  consciousness  of  extended  and  external  ob- 
jects originally  come.  The  other  senses  give  us  only  secondary 
and  inferential  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  things  as  they  have 
already  been  constructed,  with  their  spatial  qualities  and  rela- 
tions, by  visual  and  tactual  perception.  In  other  words,  pres- 
entations of  sense  are  regarded  as  smellable,  tastable,  audible, 
only  as  we  attribute  the  exciting  cause  of  these  modifications  of 
consciousness  to  external  objects  already  known  as  existing  in 
space  constructed  by  sight  and  touch.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  description  of  the  formation  and  development  of  a  so- 
called  "  field  of  touch  '*  and  a  "  field  of  sight,"  covers  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  psychological  science  of  perception. 
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(8)  And,  finally,  when  we  raise  the  inquiry  as  to  why  sigrht 
and  touch,  not  only  lead  the  other  senses,  but  really  cover  nearly 
the  whole  field  of  investigation  here,  we  can  give  only  a  partial 
answer.  The  reason  appears,  however,  to  be  connected  with  the 
character  of  the  sensation-complexes,  which  can  be  excited  only 
by  the  activity  of  these  senses.  Only  the  organs  of  the  eye  and 
of  the  skin  (including  muscles  and  joints)  are  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  so-called  ''  spatial  series  '*  of  sensation-complexes.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  these  eminentl]/  spatial  series  of  sensa- 
tion-complexes are  the  following  three :  (a)  They  possess  a  sys- 
tem of  '*  local  signs  "  as  the  non-spatial  series  do  not.  How  true 
this  is,  and  in  what  manner  true,  of  sight  and  touch — ^the  so- 
called  "  geometrical  senses  " — has  already  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained (see  chap.  viii).  (h)  Spatial  series,  or  such  as  are 
adapted  to  combine  into  external  and  extended  objects  of  sense, 
must  admit  of  easy,  frequent,  and  rapid  repetition,  in  varying 
order  of  arrangement.  These  characteristics,  too,  belong  chiefiy 
to  sensation-complexes  of  the  eye  and  skin — ^including  the  mus- 
cles and  joints,  {c)  Two  spatial  series  of  sensation-complexes 
when  experienced  simultaneously  or  in  close  succession  (that 
is,  when  entering  into  the  same  field  of  consciousness — ^in  the 
broadest  meaning  of  this  term),  must  be  comparable  and  asso- 
ciable  with  each  other.  Only  thus  can  that  unity  which  belongs 
to  objects  of  sense,  as  resulting  from  the  intellectual  activities 
already  described,  be  secured.  Here,  again,  the  two  geometri- 
cal senses  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  other  senses. 

It  may  be  declared,  then,  in  a  preliminary  way,  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  history  of  the  formation  of  every  presentation 
of  sense :  Two  or  more  series  of  sensation-complexes,  having 
the  characteristics  of  spatial  series,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
or  to  different  organs  of  sense,  occur  simultaneously  or  in  im- 
mediate succession ;  they  are  frequently  repeated  in  close  con- 
junction in  consciousness,  and  are  associated  with  conative 
impulses  that  result  in  movements  of  accommodation ;  repre- 
sentative images  and  traces  of  conative  impulse,  due  to  this  fre- 
quent repetition,  become  fused  with,  and  are  suggested  by, 
similar  sensation-complexes  in  every  new  experience ;  feelings 
of  interest,  expectation,  etc.,  become  the  habitual  affective  ac- 
companiments of  this  complicated  "mass"  of  sensation-  and 
ideation-elements ;  and  discriminating  and  relating  conscious- 
ness is  ever  active  (comparing,  assimilating,  differentiating)  to 
accomplish  the  higher  unifying  process  which  is  also  necessary 
to  the  cognition  of  all  objects  of  sense. 

In  the  development  of  perception  two  things  are  especially  to 
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be  noticed  :  First,  the  relative  amount  of  sensation-complexes 
that  have  a  genuine  peripheral  origin,  becomes  smaller ;  the 
relative  amount  due  to  manifold  revived  ideas,  and  to  subtle  and 
rapid  judgments  habitually  performed,  becomes  greater.^  Phys- 
iologically expressed :  Perception  becomes  more  and  more 
brainy^  rather  than  extemsJ-organic.  Psychologically  expressed  : 
Perception  becomes  more  and  more  a  matter  of  ideation  and  of 
quick  i'nference,  rather  than  the  mere  having  of  sensation-com- 
plexes. But,  second,  the  development  of  interest  in  discrimina- 
tion, and  of  power  to  discriminate  in  a  more  varied  and  accurate 
way,  results  in  enlarging  the  content  of  the  sensation-complexes 
(the  observed  traits  of  the  object  of  perception)  that  enter  into 
the  presentations  of  sense.  Increase  in  ike  wealth  of  eejiaiume 
details^  and  higher  ideal  and  inteUecttuil  quality ^  both  belong  to  the 
possibilities  of  developed  senseperc^tion. 

2  2.  It  has  been  onstomary  to  speak  of  one  class  of  theorists,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sense-peroeption,  as  Nativists  and  of  another  class  as  Empiricists. 
By  a  "  nativist "  we  understand  one  who  assames  the  cognition  of  the  spa- 
tial attributes  and  relations  of  objects  of  sense  as  a  ''  native  "  (unacquired) 
power  of  the  mind ;  and  who,  therefore,  denies  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
by  exi>erience  the  so-called  '<  intuition  of  space."  By  '*  empiricists,"  on  the 
other  hand,  we  understand  those  who  hold  that  this  peculiar  form  of  cogni- 
tion is  acquired ;  and  who  are  piqued  by  the  admission  that  we  have  to 
limit  our  scientific  explanations  anywhere  by  an  appeal  to  the  so-called 
native  (unacquired)  power  of  the  mind.  Among  extreme  nativists  we 
might  properly  class  the  entire  Scottish  school,  who,  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  of  crude,  unanalyzed,  adult  consciousness,  teach  that  all  kinds  of 
sensations  (those  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing  included)  are  from  the  first 
intuited  as  external  and  extended  objects  of  sense.  (In  the  case  of  some  of 
these  writers,  the  object  thus  immediately  intuited  is  said  to  be  the  "ex- 
cited sensorium ;  "  as  though  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  organism  of 
sense,  itself  out  and  spread-out  of  consciousness,  belonged  to  the  most 
primitive  activities  of  all  the  senses — ^a  })osition  than  which  nothing  could 
well  be  more  difficult  of  proof.)  A  modem  and  modified  form  of  nativism 
has  been  advocated  with  great  skill  and  learning  by  Stumpf  in  Germany,  Dr. 
Ward  in  England,  and  Professor  James  in  this  country.  These  writers  agree 
in  attributing  <* extensive  magnitude,"  " voluminousness,"  or  "bigness," 
from  the  very  first  to  some  or  to  all  of  the  sensations.  On  the  other  hand 
(not  to  speak  of  the  less  modem  views  of  the  Mills,  etc.),  extreme  empiri- 
cists, like  Bain  and  Spencer,  regard  the  space-intuition,  so-called,  as  de- 
rived wholly,  or  chiefly,  from  successive  experiences  of  muscular  movement. 
Every  theory  of  the  formation  and  development  of  presentations  of  sense  is 
obliged  to  define  itself  with  reference  to  these  two  classes  of  extremists. 

In  trath  the  advocates  of  neither  of  these  extreme  views  succeed  in  over- 
throwing the  fundamental  positions  of  the  other  side,  so  far  as  the  positions 
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are  constractiTe  and  positiye.  The  natiYiat  cannot  well  deny  the  evidenoe 
which  observation  and  experiment,  accompanied  by  analysis,  bring  to  bear 
npon  the  history  of  the  development  of  sense-perception.  These  must  cer- 
tainly be  trusted  as  to  the /acto,  so  far  as  we  can  get  at  them ;  and  the  ap- 
peal from  science  to  the  testimony  of  **  common-sense,"  of  crude,  unana- 
lyzed,  adult  consciousness,  for  the  decision  of  questions  which  concern  the 
vexy  nature  of  the  development  of  the  aforesaid  consciousness,  is  quite 
unwarrantable.  This— as  it  appears  to  us — is  what  not  only  the  old-fash- 
ioned Scottish  common-sense  realism,  but  the  nativism  of  writers  like  Dr. 
Ward  and  Professor  James  is  constantly  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
empiricist  cannot  well  deny  that  whenever,  and  however,  successive  experi- 
ences of  sensation-complexes  (regarded  as  subjective  occurrences  in  the 
time-flow  of  consciousness)  are  apprehended  as  external  and  extended 
objects,  some  wholly  new  aspect,  or  set  of  attributes,  is  at  once  assumed  as 
belonging  to  the  aforesaid  sensation-complexes.  In  other  words,  mere  com- 
bincUions  of  unexiended  and  internal  sentaUons,  regarded  as  such,  can  never 
explain  the  arising  in  consciousness  of  olffects  cognised  as  extended  and  extemoL 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  writers  like  Bain  and  Spencer  are  constantly  smug- 
gling in  the  very  thing  which  they  set  themselves  the  task  of  explaining. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  perception  by  the  senses 
is  concerned,  the  claims  of  both  nativists  and  empiricists,  as  made  against 
each  other,  mast  largely  be  admitted  to  be  true.  In  brief,  we  must  hold 
with  the  latter  against  the  former,  that  to  limit  the  explanations  of  psychol- 
ogy with  respect  to  the  stages  by  which,  the  time  at  which,  and  the  senses 
by  which  the  construction  of  space-intuitions  takes  place,  and  resort  to 
so-called  " common-sense,"  or  ''every  man's  consciousness,"  is  to  abandon 
the  attempt  at  science.  But  we  must  also  hold  with  the  nativists  against  the 
empiricists  that  all  description  and  explanation  with  reference  to  times  and 
stages  and  methods  of  acquiring  space-intuitions  cannot  dispense  with  the 
assumption  of  a  peculiar  and  unique  activity  of  mind.  So  far,  however,  as 
facts  are  concerned,  both  extreme  nativists  and  extreme  empiricists  are  often 
plainly  in  the  wrong.  One  party  is  apt  to  be  warped  in  one  way,  the  other  in 
the  opposite  way,  by  the  exigencies  of  theory.  Thus  when  Dr.  Ward,  in  the 
name  of  common-sense,  or  of  adult  consciousness,  attributes  **  extensity  "  to 
the  most  primitive  sensation-complexes  of  other  senses  than  sight  and 
touch,  he  is  raising  a  question  of  fact.  The  claim  of  extensity  for  primitive 
sensations  of  smell  and  taste,  as  such,  seems  to  be  disproved  both  by  exper- 
imental science  and  by  the  language  of  ordinary  experience.  Bat  when 
Bain  and  Spencer  claim  that  all  consciousness  of  objects  as  having  external- 
ity and  extensity,  by  sight,  is  indirect  only  and  meaningless  except  as  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  successive  tactual  and  muscular  sensations,  they,  in  their 
turn,  come  face  to  face  with  certain  facts  that  contravene  their  theory. 
When,  again.  Professor  James  *  holds  that  movement  is  not  necessary  to 
space-consciousness,  but  only  renders  it  more  distinct,  regarded  as  already 
acquired,  he,  too,  is  raising  a  question  of  fact ;  and  on  this  question  of  fact 
the  experimental  evidence  seems  to  be  adverse  to  his  view. 

But,  once  more,  certain  questions  of  fkot  in  dispute  between  the  nativists 
and  the  empiricists — and  among  them  the  most  fundamental  and  necessary  to 
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a  ihoroughlj  flatisfaotoiy  theoiy— are— alas !  probablj  incapable  of  being 
answered  with  mnoh  confidence.  For  example :  How  do  things  look  and 
feel  to  a  baby  before  it  really  has  the  power  to  peroeiye  any  visnal  or  tactnal 
thing  ?  Or — ^perhaps  better :  How  shall  we  oonceire  of  the  beginnings  of  that 
experience,  in  terms  of  which,  only  after  it  is  highly  deyeloped,  we  are 
obliged  to  construct  all  oar  conceptions?  For  their  dealing  with  snch 
questions  as  these  Solly  *  appears  to  be  qoite  justified  in  accusing  Dr.  Ward 
and  Professor  James  of  assuming  "  a  psychological  impossibility,  viz.,  a  con* 
Bciousness  of  abstract  space  or  room  without  any  rudimentary  discrimination 
of  particular  parts  or  regions,  directions  or  distances  "  ( <  *  general  extensity, "  or 
<*  bigness,"  that  is  no  particular  extensity  or  bigness—like  a  "  buzzing  sound 
in  the  ear  "  that  ia  really  not  a  '*  buzzing  "  and  not  known  as  "  in  the  ear  "). 

Among  the  problems  of  fact  that  are  in  debate  between  the  nativist  and 
the  empirioiBt,  but  are  capable  of  only  a  doubtful  answer,  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing three :  (1)  Do  sensation-complexeB  which  include  no  motor  ele- 
ments— either  in  the  form  of  so-called  sensations  of  motion,  or  of  sensations 
of  position  resulting  from  previously  excited  sensations  of  motion— ever 
possess  primarily  the  attribute  of  extensity?  This  inquiry  we  incline  to 
answer  negatiyely,  for  reasons  already  given  in  part,  and  for  others  soon 
to  be  brought  forward.  At  any  rate,  on  this  point  the  affirmative  position 
of  the  nativist  can  adduce  no  clearly  proven  facts.  (2)  Have  the  most  prim- 
itive sensations  of  light  and  color  the  attribute  of  extensity,  or  do  they 
acquire  this  attribute  through  exx>erience  in  the  use  of  an  exploring  point 
of  regard  with  a  moving  eye  ?  To  this  question  of  fact,  also,  only  a  doubt- 
ful answer  can  be  given.  It  is  true  that  motion  is  actually  furnished  as  an 
accompaniment  from  the  first,  of  the  excitement  of  the  local  signs  of  the 
retina ;  and  we  shall  find  that  a  moving  point  of  regard  is  exceedingly  in- 
fluential in  delimiting  by  the  eye  all  spatial  qualities  and  relations  for  adult 
consciousness.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  affirm  that  discrimi- 
nating consciousness  and  practice  with  a  moving  eye  are  necessary  in  order 
that  light-  and  color-sensations  may  acquire  extensity.*  (3)  Is  the  percep- 
tion of  the  extension  and  contours  of  motionless  objects  by  the  skin  depend- 
ent upon  revived  and  associated  images  of  past  sensations,  originally  partly 
muscular  and  occasioned  by  active  touch  with  moving  organs?  The  reply 
to  this  question  falls  partly  under  the  reply  to  the  first  question.  Passive- 
ly and  actively  induced  sensations  of  muscles  and  skin — and  even  these  only 
after  repetition,  association  and  discrimination — acquire  extensity  in  the 
process  of  the  development  of  mental  life. 

In  fine,  we  agree  with  Sully  *  in  holding  that  "  whatever  the  precise  nat- 
ure of  this  primitive  '  massiveness ' "  (attributed  unwarrantably  by  the  ex- 
treme nativists  to  the  most  primitive  sensation-complexes  of  every  sense)  *'  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  requires  the  incorporation  of  motor 
ideas  before  it  becomes  spatial  as  we  understand  the  tenn." 

Perceptions  of  Smell  and  Taste,  as  such,  have  no  extensity  or 
externality  whatever.    They  differ  only  in  quality,  intensity,  dora- 
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tion,  and  aocompanying  tone  of  feeling ;  they  are  localized  only 
indirectly  on  account  of  their  connection  with  tactoal  and  mus- 
cular sensation-complexes ;  and  they  are  attributed  as  qualities 
to  objects  only  by  a  system  of  secondary  and  doubtful  infer- 
ences. The  series  of  sensations  which  originate  on  repeated 
stimulation  of  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste — that  is,  the  purely 
olfactory  and  gustatory  sensations  as  distinguished  from  the 
accompanying  sensations  of  other  kinds  with  which  they  fuse — 
are  ''non-spatial.**  They  are  lacking  in  a  system  of  local 
signs ;  they  do  not  admit  of  easy,  rapid,  and  frequent  repetition 
in  a  graded  order ;  they  are  not  comparable  and  associable  with 
each  other  or  with  spatial  series  of  other  senses.  Hence  they  are 
imfit  for  use  in  acquiring  an  immediate  awareness  of  extended 
and  external  objects.  They  have  also  in  general  a  peculiarly 
flickering  and  vibratory  tone.  Their  principal  office  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  life  is  due  to  their  reproductive  energy 
— ^this  being  especially  true  of  perceptions  of  smell.  In  many 
of  the  lower  animals  they  possess  a  great  biological  value  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  the  preservation  of  the  life  of 
the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the  species.  But  in  the 
case  of  civilized  man  their  value  is  chiefly  semi-aesthetical. 
Hence  the  knowledge  gained  by  these  perceptions  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, of  the  nature  of  a  superfluity.  But  when  cultivated  by  dis- 
criminating attention  upon  a  basis  of  a  rich  organic  and  sen- 
suous development,  much  curious  information  regarding  the 
properties  of  things  may  be  indirectly  gained  by  perceptions 
of  smell  and  taste. 

{ 3.  Peroeption  bj  the  nose  as  the  organ  of  smell  is  indirect,  oliaotorjr 
sensations  being  localized  there  and  aoqniring  their  organic  volnminons- 
ness  throngh  the  accompanying  masonlar  and  tactual  sensations.  This 
is  easily  accomplished  as  an  intellectual  act,  since  we  sniff  in  the  air 
through  the  nostrils  and  note  its  effect  in  producing  both  non-spatial 
olfactory,  and  spatial  mnscolar  and  tactnal  sensations.  Two  qnalitatively 
and  quantitatively  discernible  olfactory  sensation-complexes  do  not  appear 
capable  of  being  placed  "  side  by  side,*'  as  it  were,  in  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness. In  case  of  the  simoltaneons  influence  of  two  smells  (as  Val- 
entin showed),  the  stronger  overwhelms  the  weaker.  Perceptions  of  smell 
have  then  to  be  compared  *'  in  time  "  and  not  "  in  space,"  as  successive  and 
not  as  contiguous.  Such  perceptions  g^ve  us  no  immediate  awareness  of 
the  qualities  of  objects  as  external  and  extended.  The  direction  and  char- 
acter of  smellable  objects  is  judged  or  inferred,  in  a  secondary  way,  by  the 
intensity  and  quality  of  the  sensations,  as  we  turn  the  head,  approach  to  or 
recede  from  the  object,  etc. 

How  different  objects  smell  (the  perception  of  objects  by  smell)  is  a  kind 
of  knowledge  which  admits  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  on  the  basis  of  a 
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great  variety  of  natural  gifts,  so  called.  Here  the  degree  of  discrimination 
and  the  SBsthetical  value  of  the  sensations  vary  often  in  inverse  ratio.  The 
lower  animals  and  lower  races  of  men  obtain  information  through  the  nose, 
of  which  most  civilized  men  are  incapable.  Thus  Haller  states  that  the 
negroes  of  the  Antilles  can  distinguish  by  smell  the  footsteps  of  a  negro 
from  those  of  a  Frenchman ;  and  Humboldt  affirms  that  the  Peruvian  Ind- 
ians distinguish  in  the  same  way  the  race  to  which  an  approaching  stranger 
belongs.  We  have  already  (p.  136)  called  attention  to  the  special  acuteness 
of  olfactory  perceptions — amounting  sometimes  to  an  astonishing  idiosyn- 
crasy— possessed  by  some  hypnotic  subjects,  or  by  individuals  who  have  had 
a  highly  specialized  development  in  this  direction.  It  is  said  that  the 
mysterious  Caspar  Hauser  could  perceive  the  leaves  of  different  fruit-trees 
by  smell ;  and  persons  blind  and  deaf-mute  have  been  known  to  acquire  re- 
markable faculty  in  discrimination  along  the  line  of  this  sense. 

24.  Perceptions  of  taste,  if  we  disregard  the  ceaselessly  accompanying 
perceptions  of  passive  and  active  touch,  with  a  tongue  that  moves  and 
over  which  the  tastable  substance  is  moved,  are  of  an  order  similar  to  those 
of  smell.  If  we  lay  two  tastable  substances,  a  sour  mass  and  a  bitter  mass, 
on  two  different  areas  of  the  tongue,  as  objects  of  tactile  perception,  they 
may  be  discriminated  in  space  as  two.  But  as  tastable,  the  two  will  either 
have  to  neutralize  each  other,  or  become  compared  in  time  as  one  taste  pre- 
dominates over  the  other.  Tastes,  like  smells,  cannot  be  made  to  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  field  of  consciousness.  On  account  of  the  constant  accompani- 
ment of  tactual  and  muscular  sensations,  tastable  substances  are  necessarily 
perceived  as  "  in  the  mouth ;  "  we  do  not  need  to  explore  surrounding  space 
to  find  out  where  or  what  they  are.  But  the  character  of  that  intellectual 
activity  by  which,  on  a  basis  of  repeated  experiences,  we  perceive  the  qual- 
ities of  things  by  taste,  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  which  applies  Uy 
the  more  subtile  and  evanescent  sense  of  smell.  No  immediate  awareness  of 
an  extended  and  external  object  comes  through  the  gustatory  sensations 
alone ;  their  series  is  "  non-spatial." 

The  development  of  perceptions  of  taste  differs,  however,  from  that  of 
smell,  in  some  important  particulars.  The  SBsthetical  value  which  tastes 
have,  in  the  culture  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  is  far  more  universally 
influential.  Among  highly  civilized  people  relatively  few  get  any  training 
in  nice  perception  of  delicate  perfumes ;  and  even  odorous  flowers  are  cus- 
tomarily prized  more  for  their  looks  than  for  their  smell.  But  the  g^at 
body  of  civilized  men  become  **  particular"  with  respect  to  the  discriminated 
character  of  their  gustatory  sensations ;  and  how  things  edible  and  drinkable 
taste  is  for  every  individual  an  important  practical  question.  As  good  dining 
becomes  more  closely  connected  with  sanitary  considerations,  as  well  as  with 
the  pleasure-pains  of  gustatory  sensations,  a  large  general  development  and 
an  astonishing  special  acuteness  of  perception  are  the  important  results. 
And  if  our  modem  epicures  cannot  equal  the  Boman  epicures,  who  professed 
to  know,  by  taste,  where  the  fish  was  caught  and  on  which  leg  a  partridge 
had  slept ;  our  tea-tasters  and  wine-merchants,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  multitude 
of  the  people,  are  perhaps  becoming  sufficiently  "  intellectual,"  as  well  as 
sesthetical,  on  the  side  of  development  ministered  to  by  this  sense.' 

I  On  the  entire  enbject.  see  BriSat-SaTulii :  PhyBiologie  dn  Oout,  trandatod  into  Gennan  by 
Carl  Vogt,  and  into  SngUsh  by  Andenon. 
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Perceptions  of  Hearing^  are,  in  some  respects,  confessedly 
more  diflEicult  to  deal  with  in  terms  of  a  theory  which  denies 
ori^al  extensity  or  Yoluminonsness  to  auditory  sensations. 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  ground  for  maintaining  that  ob- 
jects are  perceived  as  external  and  extended,  by  the  ear,  only 
through  a  complicated  system  of  indirect  references.  These 
references  are  dependent  upon  associated  spatial  series  of  a 
tactual  and  muscxdar  sort.  In  other  words,  objects  perceived 
as  sonorous  have,  in  so  far  as  they  are  sonorous  simply,  no 
«patial  qualities  or  relations.  But  sensations  of  sound  are 
localized  in  the  bodily  organ  as  more  or  less  **  acute  "  or  '^  mas- 
isive,"  or  else  they  are  projected  into  space  as  more  or  less  dis- 
tant ;  and  they  are  attributed  to  extended  and  external  objects 
as  belonging  to  them — ^in  complete  dependence  on  the  space- 
<;onstituting  activity  of  eye,  skin,  and  muscles.  We  acquire  the 
perception  of  sounds,  as  "  in  the  ear,"  only  after  we  have  arrived 
at  the  perception  of  this  bodily  member  in  terms  of  touch. 
Even  then  we  localize  sounds,  as  in  the  ear,  or  as  external  to  our 
bodies,  by  means  of  their  tactual  accompaniments,  or  by  our 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  intensity  and  quality  appropriate 
to  so-called  **  entotic  "  or  to  external  sounds.  The  voluminous- 
ness  which  sounds  have,  considered  as  apart  from  variations  in 
complex  quality  and  intensity,  depends  upon  associated  tactual 
and  muscular  sensations  with  their  affective  accompaniments. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  adult  experience  we  orient  ourselves  in 
space  and  perceive  the  direction  of  sounds  with  great  speed  and 
considerable  precision,  yet  this,  too,  is  as  an  acquired  art  differ- 
ing in  different  persons  and  dependent  upon  attention  to,  and 
previous  experience  of,  the  tactual  and  muscular  accompani- 
ments. The  complete  set  of  data  in  the  form  of  sensation- 
complexes,  upon  the  basis  of  which  this  acquired  art  of  inter- 
pretation takes  place,  is  not,  however,  as  yet  experimentally 
determined. 

{  5.  In  anawer  to  the  question,  How  do  we  looalize  sounds  with  respect  to 
our  own  bodily  organism?  the  oharaoter  of  so-called  "entotio  sounds'*  has 
an  important  bearing.  Such  sounds  are  caused  by  some  form  of  stimulus 
arising  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  organ,  within  the  body  (the  vibration  of 
adjoining  muscles,  the  whirring  of  blood  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  singing 
in  the  ears  due  to  cerebral  excitement,  etc.) ;  but  whether  we  localize  them 
in  the  ear,  or  external  to  the  body,  depends  upon  difficult  and  compli- 
cated judgments.  Few  persons,  of  the  many  troubled  in  this  way,  have  not 
been  puzzled  to  know  whether  their  morning  dose  of  quinine  or  a  cricket  in 
the  window  was  accountable  for  a  tormenting  and  persistent  buzzing  in 
the  ears.  In  certain  pathological  cases  the  power  to  distinguish  between 
entotic  and  external  sounds  is  wholly  lost.    On  the  other  hand,  persons 
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who  have  good  powers  of  abstraotion  and  a  high  aesihetioal  interest  in  mu- 
sioal  sounds  can,  so  to  speak,  call  them,  as  sounds,  almost  or  quite  entirely 
from  "  without  '*  (in  any  sense  of  the  word)  into  the  very  purest  life  of  the 
souL  Then  one  is  for  the  moment  wholly  unconscious  of  the  objeotiye  as- 
pect of  these  sensations;  one's  life  becomes  subjeotiye,  a  succession  of 
states  in  time,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  sort  of  being  in  the  sweet 
sounds.  Experience  is  then  better  described,  not  by  saying,  I  hear  such 
and  such  sounds  with  or  in  the  ear ;  but  I  live,  in  time,  in  the  succession  of 
sounds.  There  is  here  no  awareness,  either  immediate  or  indirect,  of  the 
qualities  of  aooustio  objects;  but  a  self -being,  determined  in  time,  as  a 
succession  of  sensation-states.  Hence  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  music  as 
the  most  **  interior  "  of  all  the  arts.  But  to  look  at  the  musicians,  or  to  con- 
yerse  with  a  friend  about  the  music,  inyolyes  a  totally  different  and  a  truly 
objectiye  process  of  perception. 

Again,  the  terms  *'  acute  "  (or  '*  piercing,"  and  the  like)  and  **  massiye  ** 
or  "  yoluminous  **  (like  the  notes  of  the  base  c2^,  refer  to  tactual  and  mus- 
cular accompaniments  of  auditory  sensation-complexes.  This  becomes  per- 
fectly plain  when  we  select  extreme  instances.  When,  for  example,  I  stand 
near  a  door  which  is  yiolently  slammed,  or  a  cannon  which  is  fired,  the  most 
impressiye  part  of  the  total  exx>erience  is  that  the  side  of  my  head  seems  to 
be  struck  a  blow,  or  that  my  entire  body  (and  especially  the  internal  organs) 
is  set  yibrating.  It  is  obyious  that  the  yexy  words  acute  and  piercing  are 
taken  from  our  experience  with  touch.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  ear,  as  an  organ  of  touch,  unlike  the  eye,  has  no  means 
of  protecting  itself  against  the  assaults  made  upon  it,  by  the  stimulus.  It 
cannot  escape  by  motion  or  coyer  itself  up ;  it  must  stand  and  take  what 
comes.  Thus  it  is  not  only  excited  as  the  end-organ  of  auditory  sensations, 
but  also  more  or  less  shaken  as  an  end -organ  of  other  sensations. 

As  to  the  data  for  localization  of  sounds,  as  respects  direction  and  dis- 
tance in  surrounding  space,  two  things  appear  indisputable.  The  "sur- 
rounding space  "  is  not  a  construction,  either  immediate  or  indirect,  of  the 
ear.  Furthermore,  our  inferences  as  to  distance  and  direction  of  sounds  are 
particularly  liable  to  mistake.  This  latter  fact  is  due  to  the  complication  of 
data  by  use  of  which  such  speedy  and  seemingly  immediate  consciousness  is 
gained.  For  example,  MQnsterberg,'  experimenting  with  three  clicks  of  a 
stem-winding  watch,  found  (1)  that  the  maximum  of  accuracy  in  the  hori- 
zontal circle  was  in  front,  where  a  change  of  less  than  l""  was  frequently 
recognized ;  but  the  accuracy  declined  continuously  to  just  behind,  where 
nearly  6*  yariation  might  be  unrecognized.  (2)  In  the  frontal  yertical  cir- 
cle accuracy  was  greatest  directly  opposite  each  ear,  and  directly  aboye  and 
below  the  central  points  of  the  head.  (3)  In  the  median  circle  the  maximum 
accuracy  was  iS""  below  the  horizon.  His  general  conclusion  was  that  our 
perception  is  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  disturbances  in  the  semi- 

iBaiiiiMriimdMOfan0,Beftrlge,  etc..  Heft  S,188S.  Dr.  0606  (I/EnodphaK  1S87,  No.  1)  tells  of 
aral^ect  of  Charcot,  afflicted  with  senenl  aneathMU  of  the  sldii.  ezteDding  to  the  extenua 
meatni  and  the  tympaiil  of  both  ears,  lo  aa  to  be  abaolntdy  InaenattlTe  to  contact  and  pain,  who 
could  AMrperftaOyweU  the  tick  of  a  watch,  but  with  closed  eyeaeotOdffiof  tM  on  whieh  Hds  of  tht 
mrUwu.  Hence,  he  argaea.  that  the  KnBlbnifcj  of  the  akin,  asBtlmalated  by  the  Tibtatingciurent. 
gfteathe  aanae  not  only  of  direction,  but  of  exteriority,  to  soimd.  This  patiant  could  not  locafti 
ssenlniiMeaaor.    Othor  slnilar  eaaes  hsTe  existed. 
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cironlar  o«nals,  as  reflexlj  oonneoted  with  the  memoiy-inuiges  of  the  move- 
ments neoessaiy  to  bring  the  x>oint  whenoe  the  sound  oomes  into  the  median 
plane  of  the  head  where  hearing  is  most  distinct.  Another  experimenter 
(Preyer)  found  that  right  and  left  were  rarely  oonfoaed,  and  location  in  the 
median  plane  qnite  accurately  determined.  The  greatest  errors,  amounting' 
sometimes  to  180°,  occurred  in  the  front  and  back  positions.  He  was  led  to 
conclude  that  the  means  of  locating  sounds  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
relatiye  intensities  of  the  stimulations  given  to  the  nerves  of  the  different 
ampullas  and  semicircular  canals. 

It  is  a  general  principle  that  sound  is  located  upon  the  side  on  which  it 
18  most  intensely  heard  ;  and  if  both  sides  are  equally  intense,  then  in  the 
median  plane.  K  L.  Schftfer  *  found  that  with  beats  of  equal  intensity  in 
both  ears  the  sound  may  even  be  located  in  the  middle  of  the  head.  When 
using  both  ears,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  the  head  freely  in  space,  the 
direction  of  sound  appears  to  be  determined  by  differences  in  the  intensity 
of  the  sensations  as  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
ears.  Hayleigh  found  that  the  perception  of  the  direction  of  a  word  was 
more  accurate  than  that  of  a  musical  sound ;  this  is  probably  due  to  tho 
greater  amount  of  disoriminable  change  that  can  be  produced  in  the  sensa- 
tion-complexes. It  is  sometimes  found  that  on  conducting  an  intermittent 
current  from  a  telephone  through  both  ears  the  perception  of  tone  may  be 
localized  in  the  median  plane  of  the  head. 

On  the  whole,  then,  experiment  with  localization  of  the  direction  of 
sounds  in  surrounding  space,  while  there  is  still  something  obscure  about  the 
complete  data  for  such  localization,  tends  to  show  the  determining  effect  of 
tactual  and  muscular  rather  than  auditory  sensations.  It  is  by  tactual  and 
muscular  exercises^  and  practice  gained  by  such  exercises^  that  our  auditory  sen- 
saiion-complexes  are  localized  in  a  space  already  constructed  by  activiiy  ofeye^ 
muscles,  and  skin, 

'' Space-intnitions "  of  Touch  (including  in  this  word  the 
actiyity  of  skin,  muscles,  and  joints)  result  from  the  progressive 
solution  of  two  closely  connected  classes  of  problems.  The  first 
of  these  concerns  the  perception  of  one's  own  body — of  the  "  lo- 
cality "  to  which  any  particular  series  of  sensuous  modifications 
of  consciousness  shall  be  referred  In  adult  life  we  find  our- 
selves immediately  aware  of  the  places,  in  a  general  system  of 
localized  sense-experiences,  to  which  our  tactual  sensations  are 
to  be  assigned.  Grown-up  people  do  not  have  unlocalized  sen- 
sations of  pressure,  of  temperature,  and  of  the  muscular  or  joint 
order.  They  rather  perceive  some  definite  extent  of  the  skin  to 
be  pressed  upon ;  or,  that  it  is  the  back,  arms,  or  legs,  which  are 
cold  or  warm ;  or,  that  this  or  the  other  particular  limb  is  mov- 
ing so  far  in  a  definite  direction,  or  has  reached  such  a  position 
of  rest,  and  no  other.  We  can  tell  quite  promptly  and  positively 
just  where  we  are  pricked,  pinched,  cut,  burned,  etc.    Further- 

>  Zdtacbiift  f .  Fvychologle  o.  Fbyslologie  d.  Binneioigaiie,  1.,  Heft  S.  18(N). 
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more,  we  can  more  or  less  definitely  localize  and  perceive  the 
<;haracter  of  the  changes  that  go  on  in  some  of  the  internal  cav- 
ities of  our  body.  Everything,  however,  which  we  know  about 
the  beginnings  and  development  of  sense-experience  convinces 
us  that  this  immediate  awareness  of  locality  did  not  always  exist. 
Indeed  we  have  already  adopted  the  view  that  not  only  is  the 
entire  field  of  touch  the  result  of  a  constructive  development,  but 
also  that  without  discriminating  consciousness  attendant  upon 
those  local  signs  which  vary  with  active  and  passive  movement, 
the  sensation-complexes  of  the  skin  would  acquire  no  extensity. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  to  show  briefly  how,  on  the  basis  of  data  and 
activities  already  described,  the  "localization"  (in  the  widest 
meaning  of  this  word)  of  our  bodily  surfaces  and  members  is 
developed  by  this  sense. 

But  another  class  of  perceptions  by  the  skin,  muscles,  and 
joints  demands  an  account  of  their  development  at  the  hands  of 
the  student  of  psychology.  These  perceptions  constitute  much 
of  our  complex  Imowledge  of  the  qualities  and  spatial  relations 
of  other  bodies  than  our  own,  of  things  outside  of  us.  Bodies 
that  can  be  laid,  or  pressed,  against  our  skin  become  known  as 
•extended,  with  a  rather  vague  delimitation,  to  touch.  But  if  we 
can  trace  out  their  outlines  with  a  slowly  moving  finger  or  hand, 
and  with  careful  attention,  the  delimitation  becomes  much  more 
clear  and  accurate.  By  pulling  at  or  pushing  against  things 
we  perceive  them  as  external,  as  solid,  heavy,  and  as  fixed  or 
movable.  Again,  it  is  by  touch  and  its  accompaniment  of  vary- 
ing muscular  and  joint  sensations  that  we  determine  the  texture 
and  constitution  of  other  bodies  —  whether  they  are  soft  or  hard, 
smooth  or  rough,  fluid  or  viscous,  or  firm  at  the  surface,  warm  or 
cold,  moist  or  dry,  etc 

Now,  neither  with  respect  to  their  habitual  activity,  nor  with 
respect  to  the  resulting  perceptions  of  tangible  qualities  and 
relations,  can  these  two  classes  of  touch-experience  be  consid- 
ered as  independent.  By  the  active  exercise  of  any  member  of 
our  own  body,  as  an  organ  of  touch,  upon  some  other  part  of 
the  same  body  (notably  of  the  hand  upon  any  of  the  surfaces 
within  its  reach),  we  gain  the  perception  of  the  different  areas  of 
this  body,  as  rough  or  smooth,  moist  or  dry,  hard  or  soft,  and  as 
external  to  each  other,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  the  stream  of  our  con- 
scious life.  By  touch  the  body  thus  becomes  a  system  of  things, 
external  and  extended,  to  itself :  one  part  is  given  to  another, 
as  *'  out "  and  "  8pread«K)ut,"  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which 
other  bodies  than  our  own  are  perceived.  On  the  other  hand, 
really  external  thincrs  that  are  eloflely  connected  with  the  sur- 
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faces  of  the  skin  Gike  our  hair  or  our  clothing),  or  with  the 
movements  of  muscles  and  joints  (like  our  fork  or  walking-stick), 
may  themselves  serve  to  expand  the  limits  of  our  own  bodies,  on 
whose  surface  the  different  pressures,  and  in  whose  members  the 
different  movements  and  positions,  are  "  localized."  Thus  things 
become  perceived  as  parts  of  our  own  body;  and  instead  of  ap- 
pearing as  out  and  spread-out  to  us,  they  serve  as  organs  by 
which  we  perceive  the  being  out  and  spread-out  of  other  things. 

It  will  be  convenient,  however,  for  purposes  of  analysis  and  de- 
scription, to  consider  each  of  these  two  interdependent  classes  of 
perceptions  somewhat  separately.  The  "  unnaturalness  '*  of  this 
treatment  is  like  that  which  accompanies  all  scientific  attempts 
to  explain  in  detail  the  manifold  cotemporaneous  forms  of  the 
procedure  of  mind.  One  other  truth  which  follows  from  the 
preceding  should  also  not  be  forgotten.  The  development  of 
perception  by  touch  proceeds,  like  all. other  mental  development, 
from  the  relatively  simple,  and  yet  vague  and  obscure,  to  the 
relatively  complex,  definite,  and  clear.  Perc^tiony  as  distin- 
guished from  any  of  the  elementary  processes  which  it  involves, 
results  whenever,  by  combination  of  two  or  more  spatial  series 
of  sensation-complexes,  with  their  accompaniment  of  associ- 
ated images,  feelings,  and  conative  reactions,  objects  extended 
and  external  are  presented — however  simply,  vaguely,  and  ob- 
scurely—in consciousness.  By  practice  with  such  combinations 
and  their  ideational,  affective,  and  conative  accompaniments,  the 
definite  and  dear  construction  of  complex  objects  is  developed. 
Some  of  the  more  important  points  won  in  this  process  of  "local- 
ization "  by  touch  will  now  be  briefiy  discussed. 

{  6.  The  earlieet  knowledge  of  our  own  bodies  by  touch  is  probably  a 
vague  perception  ("  vague, '^  that  is,  because  its  delimitation  is  not  fixed  but 
fluctuating,  and  not  marked  out  in  details  hj  analytic  attention  but  *'  in  the 
mass,"  as  it  were)  of  those  members  that  motw  most  frequently,  in  the  most 
varied  manner,  and  with  the  most  marked  tone  of  accompanying  feeling. 
As  rivals  of  these  for  early  recognition  are  those  portions  of  the  body  most 
frequently  pressed  upon  or  moved  over,  with  a  marked  tone  of  accompany- 
ing feeling.  Such  members  of  the  body  as  have  both  these  advantages 
would  surely  emerge  first  **  in  the  struggle  for  existence,"  as  perceived  parts 
of  the  body.  Thus,  crude  perceptions  of  the  arms  and  legs,  of  the  abdo- 
men and  back  and  face  (especially  about  the  mouth)  probably  constitute  the 
total  touch-  and  muscle-percept  of  its  own  body,  for  the  child.  The  near- 
est representation  of  this,  which  is  possible  for  our  developed  conscious- 
ness of  body,  may  be  obtained  as  follows :  Let  one  close  one's  eyes  and 
abstract  attention  from  all  knowledge  of  one's  body  in  terms  of  sight.  And 
now  let  one  inquire.  What  is  my  body  as  a  whole,  and  what  are  its  different 
members,  to  me,  in  terms  of  skin,  muscle,  and  joints  ?    The  answer  which 
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our  "immediftte  awareness  "  gives  to  the  first  part  of  this  qnestion  is  snr- 
prisinglj  meagre.  Except  as  I  am  able  to  visualize  mj  body,  it  is  largely 
gone  oat  of  oonscionsness,  as  a  totality  of  members.  I  can,  however,  by  di- 
recting attention  to  its  better  known  areas  perceive  them  as  extended  and 
solid.  Thus  *'  perceived,"  the  right  leg,  for  example,  is  a  somewhat  massive 
system  of  sensation-complexes  of  pressure  localized  where  this  member 
comes  in  contact  with  the  chair,  and  with  the  other  leg  (over  which  it  is 
lji°g)f  combined  with  less  vivid  sensations  of  tactoal,  joint,  and  muscular 
kind  much  less  perfectly  localized,  together  with  dimly  revived  ideas  of 
similar  sensations,  vague  feelings  of  uneasiness  or  pleasurable  excitement, 
and  a  conscious  tendency  to  innervate  the  muscles,  and  perhaps  to  move  the 
organ,  as  attention  is  directed  thereto.  Excluding  sight  and  aU  reference  to 
visual  things  in  surrounding  space,  and  even  to  other  members  of  the  body, 
this  is  all  that  the  leg  is  consciously  perceived  by  me  to  be.  Suppose, 
however,  it  is  required  to  verify,  clear  up,  and  complete  my  perception  of 
this  bodily  member.  Let  it  then  be  fnoved,  with  attention  directed  to  what 
takes  place.  Still  better,  let  it  be  not  only  moved,  but  also  pressed  or 
struck  against  some  resisting  object  At  once  my  perception  of  it  changes 
in  the  direction  desired.  It  now  lives  as  a  perceived  df^ed  in  every  part  of  its 
lengt/i;  it  exists  for  me  as  my  limb,  which  I  am  conscious  of  in  a  way  quite 
impossible  before  motion  begun. 

This  same  process  of  obtaining  a  perception  of  their  tangible  extension 
and  '* reality"  may  now  be  applied  to  other  bodily  members— to  arm,  to 
back,  to  abdomen,  etc.  To  secure  vividness,  and  the  utmost  possible  com- 
pleteness for  parts  like  the  last-mentioned  two,  it  will  be  necessary  to  press 
against  some  object  (the  back  against  the  chair),  or  to  induce  some  move* 
ment  of,  or  over,  the  bodily  mass  (as  when  one  perceives  the  abdomen  by 
attending  to  it  when  breathing,  or  when  it  is  pressed  by  a  moving  hand). 
But  after  one  has  thus  exhausted  one's  "  immediate  awareness,"  in  terms  of 
touch,  of  the  bodily  members  separately,  the  perception  of  the  entire  body 
in  these  same  terms  requires  a  rapid  transition  of  attention  from  one  mem« 
ber  to  another,  with  a  large  amount  of  ideation  and  vague  conative  aocom« 
paniment.  In  attempting  this  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  resort  to  trans- 
lation into  terms  of  sight.  How  strange  the  picture  of  "the  body  "  which 
would  result  should  an  artist  present  to  the  eye  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
most  perfect  intuitions  of  only  skin,  muscle,  and  joints  I 

{  7.  The  explanation  of  the  earlier  acquirement  of  this  class  of  per- 
ceptions is  now  not  difficult,  so  far  as  explanation  is  possible  at  alL  The 
first  movements  of  the  infant's  bodily  members  have  already  been  shown  to 
be  reflex  and  automatic-nervous ;  they  involve  neither  perception  of  them* 
selves  nor  of  an  end  to  be  reached  by  the  movement  They  are  not  by  con- 
sciousness, but  for  oonsciousnees.  On  every  occurrence  of  movement  in 
any  member,  however,  two  or  more  spatial  series  of  sensation-complexes  are 
necessarily  run  through.  These  being  woven  in  and  out,  as  it  were,  fur- 
nish data  of  sense  for  perceptive  consciousness  in  its  progressive  achieve* 
ment  of  localization.  Thus  the  arm  cannot  be  moved,  either  reflexly  or 
automatioally,  without  producing  changes  in  the  sensation-complexes  of 
skin,  muscle,  and  joint.  As  this  member  (A)  moves  from  Xto  F,  the  three 
spatial  series  (s  =  skin ;  m  =  muscle ;  j  =  joint)  simultaneously  run  through 
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changes  of  sensatioii-oomplexes  that  may  be  indicated  bj  ($,  $\  «\  t",  etc.), 
(m,  m\  m*,  m\  etc.),  and  {j,  f,  j*,  j*^  etc.).  By  repetition,  with  its  necessary 
aocompaniment  of  association  of  the  ideas  constitnting  a  series,  by  condensa- 
tion of  series,  with  affeotiye  accompaniment  in  the  form  of  expectation,  sur- 
prise, etc. — ^primaiy  intellection  being  always  present— every  position  occu- 
pied in  this  arc  through  which  the  arm  is  moving  becomes  marked  off,  or 
charaoteriaed.  Thus  we  have  one  position  =  il  («*  +  m*  +/),  fused  with 
primary  images  (of  s^  and  s  +  m>  and  fit  +  j  *  and^')  fading  out  of  conscious- 
ness, and  reviving  images,  with  stirring  feeling  of  expectation  correspond- 
ing to  (s'  +  m*  +  j*f  etc.).  What  is  true  of  this  arc  from  X  to  F is  true  of 
*every  other  arc  through  which  the  same  limb  moves.  This  **  mass  '*  of  sen- 
sation-complexes, fused  with  ideation-products,  and  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate affective  and  conative  elements,  is  the  arm  of  the  infant  (with  some 
elements  changing  and  some  remaining  similar  for  eveiy  position  and  move- 
ment) as  defined  in  terms  of  touch.  And  as  with  the  arm  so  with  all  the 
other  movable  members.  By  practice  in  discrimination,  and  not  always 
gradually,  but  with  sudden  leaps  that  are  stimulated  by  some  important 
practical  end  or  sharp  excitement  of  feeling,  the  different  movable  members 
-of  the  body  assume  their  place  in  a  system.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
this  system  of  tactile  experiences  is  comparatively  vague  and  broken  for 
adult  consciousness.  How  much  more  so  for  the  dawning  intelligence  of 
the  infant ! 

2  8.  But — as  we  have  already  seen — the  perception  of  the  positions  of 
the  movable  members  of  the  body  develops  in  dependence  upon  our  experi- 
<ence  with  them  as  in  motion.  Two  important  differences  in  these  two  kinds 
of  perception  should,  however,  be  noticed  here.  (1)  When  any  limb  is  at 
rest  it  must  be  either  held  in  position  by  the  muscles,  or  nqpported  in  posi- 
tion by  something  else— either  by  some  external  thing  or  by  some  other  x>or- 
tion  of  the  body.  In  either  of  these  three  cases  abundant  data  are  furnished 
for  x>erceptive  discrimination.  In  the  first  case,  such  data  consist  chiefly  in 
the  increased  intensity  and  changed  quality  of  the  joint  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions, together  with  that  feeling  of  being  drawn  upon  for  energy,  and 
strained,  which  is,  probably,  partly  of  intra-cerebral  origin.  In  the  second 
case,  the  more  passive  sensations  of  pressure  take  a  comparatively  prominent 
part ;  and  the  position  of  the  limb  is  discriminated  rather  through  the  lo- 
calization of  these  sensations.  The  third  case  differs  from  the  second  in 
that  here  another  mass  of  sensation-complexes  of  the  skin  (due  to  pressure 
«pon  some  area  of  our  own  body  by  our  own  limb)  may  aid  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  limb's  position.  Thus  the  sensation-elements  far  the  '*  perception 
of  position  **  are  marked  of  from  those  of  motion. 

But  further,  (2)  in  our  perception  of  the  position  of  the  movable  mem- 
bers of  the  body  we  ordinarily  make  a  much  more  extended  demand  upon 
memory.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  actual  sensations 
now  experienced  which  more  largely  determine  our  perception.  This  state- 
ment, too,  is  capable  of  making  an  appeal  to  adult  consciousness.  Indeed, 
in  all  cases  of  attempted  localization  of  a  limb  at  rest,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  tendency  at  once  to  draw  an  ideal  visual  picture  of  the  limb,  as  suggested 
by  the  present  meagre  data  of  sensations.  If  we  try  to  perceive  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  our  own  limbs  while  at  rest,  in  pure  terms  of  touch,  we  find 
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OQZsehrefl  imagining  how  it  would  "  feel  **  to  tiaoe  out  the  limb  with  the 
hand,  or  to  move  it  from  its  present  position  to  another  in  surround- 
ing space.  That  is  to  say :  our  iirnmedUxtB  awctreneu  of  the  potiHon  of  our 
fnovabie  memberB  is  largefy  a  ayitem  of  aasoekUsd  ideas  due  to  previous  move^ 
menis. 

{  9.  The  finer  discriminations  of  locality  npon  the  snrfaoe  of  the  skin  are 
the  subsequent  achievement  of  discriminating  consciousness  operating  with 
data  already  recognized  and  described.  For  the  upper  and  lower  arm,  for 
the  hand,  and  for  each  of  the  fingers  and  phalanges  of  each  finger,  considered 
as  movable  members  of  the  body,  the  same  general  principles  apply.  But 
the  most  highly  developed  form  of  localization  by  touch  results  in  the  x>os- 
sible  discrimination,  by  what  appears  to  be  an  **  immediate  awareness,"  of 
minute  areas  of  the  skin — their  extent  and  relative  place  in  the  superficial 
system  of  pressure-sensations.  This  development,  just  because  it  is  "  high,*' 
is  a  late  and  supreme  achievement  of  tactile  consciousness.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  infant  cannot  for  some  time  locate  his  pain  in  his  toe  (or,  to  use  Professor 
James's  expression,  *'  place  his  toe  in  the  pain**),  a  fortiori  is  it  true  that  he 
cannot  tell  precisely  where,  in  his  toe  or  other  member,  he  is  pricked  with  a 
pin  or  pressed  with  the  nurse's  finger.  Nor  is  this  inability  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  as  yet  developed  so  detailed  a  geography  of  his  own  superfi- 
cial areas.  The  rather  is  this  lack  itself  due  to  the  necessity  that  the  infant 
should  learn  to  make,  and  aotuaUy  make,  repeatedly,  the  finer  qualitative  dis- 
tinctions. When,  then,  we  are  pointed  to  the  promptness  and  accuracy  with 
which  adults  can  tell  what  part  of  the  skin  is  hit,  pricked,  or  pressed,  etc., 
as  a  proof  of  native  power  to  perceive  '*  extensity  **  and  spatial  relation,  the 
index  is  not  directed  toward  the  required  mark.  The  very  thing  to  ask  is, 
how  this  prompt  localization  has  come  about.  The  earlier  perception  of  the 
areas  of  skin  as  under  pressure  is  in  "  gross  mass  "  as  it  were ;  it  is  confined 
to  such  areas  as  are  most  frequently  excited  in  a  massive  way  with  a  strong 
affective  accompaniment.  Its  own  lips,  mouth,  and  cheeks,  as  interested  and 
engaged  in  nursing  and  in  being  fondled;  its  abdomen  as  pressed  by  its 
clothing  or  by  the  hands  of  the  person  dressing  it ;  its  limbs  as  grasped  and 
held  to  move  it  or  to  restrain  its  movement,  etc—these  are  the  tactual  body 
of  the  young  child. 

In  breaking  up  this  ''gross  mass"  of  sensation-complexes,  mainly  of 
pressure  as  churacterized  by  a  strong  tone  of  feeling,  into  finer  and  finer  dis- 
criminated areas,  sensations  of  motion  precede  sensations  of  position  in 
respect  of  effectiveness.  As  Professor  James  has  well  said,^  ''in  the  edu- 
cation of  spatial  discrimination  (of  the  areas  of  the  skin)  the  motions  of  im- 
pressions across  sensory  surfaces  must  have  been  the  principal  agent."  The 
smaller  areas  and  spots  of  the  body's  surface,  when  simply  pressed  upon  or 
hit,  are  located  because  the  sensation-complexes  thus  called  forth  are  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  sensations  of  motion  previously  excited.  In  general^  it  is 
the  discriminable  difference  bettoeen  two  most  nearly  alike  sensation-complexes  de- 
rived by  motion  over  the  skin  which  sets  the  extreme  limit  to  our  tactile  perception. 
In  further  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  experiment  which  shows  that,  if 
one  of  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  be  prepared  so  that  it  can  be 
given  a  rotary  motion,  suddenly  rotating  it  will  almost  always  make  the 
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points  seem  as  two,  when  just  previously  and  at  rest  they  haye  been  felt  as 
only  one  impression.*  Here,  of  coarse,  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same 
whether  the  object  moTes  oyer  the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  the  skin  moves  un- 
der the  object  Ohanges  in  the  sensations  of  pressure,  without  associated 
images  of  motor  sensations,  seem  never  alone  to  afford  the  data  for  locat- 
ing minute  areas  of  the  skin  (comp.  p.  147  f.). 

{  10.  Another  most  important  means  for  locating  the  minuter  sensation- 
areas  of  the  skin  is  customarily  too  much  overlooked.  In  the  case  of  all 
stimulation  of  definite  pressure-spots — esx>ecially,  of  course,  where  the  stim- 
ulation is  intense  and  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  pain — there  is  an  immedi- 
ate tendency  toward  definite  and  appropriate  motor  reaction.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, one  is  stung  by  an  insect  on  some  particular  spot,  one  immediately 
starts,  withdraws,  if  possible,  the  area  attacked,  and  perhaps  reaches  out  a 
hand  to  remove  the  irritation.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  gentlest  stimulation, 
if  we  wish  definitely  to  locate  its  point  of  application  we  are  prone  to  make 
an  inchoate  movement  with  some  movable  member  which  serves,  on  a  basis 
of  past  experience,  as  an  index  to  that  point.  The  opposite  of  this  is  that 
vague  "feeling  about"  for  the  precise  spot  affected,  which  children  exhibit, 
and  in  which  adults  are  often  engaged,  especially  if  the  spot  be  one  with 
which  they  are  not  previously  well  acquainted.  Now  instead  of  its  being 
true  that  this  motor  reaction  gives  evidence  of  definite  localization  already 
accomplished  without  it,  the  rather  is  it  true  that  the  conative  impulses  and 
motor  sensations,  with  their  associated  ideas  and  feelings,  are  a  prime  means 
in  accomplishing  such  localization.  It  should  again  be  observed  that  all 
ideas  of  whereabouts  our  skin  is  pressed  or  hit  are  ordinarily  given  in 
terms  of  the  visual  picture  of  our  body,  by  a  process  of  translating  sensation- 
complexes  of  skin,  muscle,  etc.,  into  associated  perceptions  of  sight.  It 
then,  we  remove  idl  influence  from  actual  movements,  or  attempts  to  move, 
and  aU  assistance  from  associated  visual  percepts,  what  remains  by  way  of 
direct  perception,  in  terms  of  pressure -sensations,  of  the  minute  areas  of  onr 
skin,  is  relatively  meagre  and  vague. 

{  11.  The  orienHng  qf  our  entire  bodies^  and  of  their  groeeer  tnaseee  with 
reference  to  one  another,  in  "  eurrounding  apoos,"  requires  a  prenioue  oomtrttc- 
tion  of  space  and  spatial  relatione,  which,  in  the  case  <f  all  not  bom  blind, 
is  chiefly  the  work  qf  the  eye.  But  how  is  the  direction  of  objects,  and  the 
position  of  our  bodies  with  reference  to  them,  both  while  we  are  at  rest  and 
while  in  motion,  obtained  with  the  eyes  closed  ?  Plainly  the  data  for  so- 
called  "static  **  and  those  for  '*  dynamic"  perceptions  and  illusions  differ  to  a 
considerable  extent  Three  sets  of  considerations  are,  however,  of  principal 
value  in  both  conditions.  Perception  of  the  position  and  motion  of  our 
bodies  depends  upon  (1)  muscular  and  joint  and  cutaneous  sensations— in- 
cluding general  sensibility  appreciating  the  gravitation  of  fluids  and  of  inter- 
nal organs  of  the  body ;  (2)  sensations  coming  from  the  muscles  of  the  closed 
eyes,  especially  when  the  eyes  are  turned  in  their  sockets  from  the  primary 
position,  or  the  head  is  twisted  to  one  side ;  (3)  sensations  due  to  variations 
in  the  pressure  of  the  endolymph  in  the  passages  of  the  ear,  due  to  the  posi- 
tion and  motion  of  the  head  on  its  varying  axes.  [It  will  then  be  observed 
that,  as  a  man's  head  is  ** perceived^  by  himself  to  be  localized,  so,  chiefly, 

>  See  Jamei :  Ibid.,  n.,  p.  ITO  (note). 
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are  he  and  all  things  else  located  with  reference  to  each  other.  Bnt  with  the 
head  "  tximed/*  all  else  gets  awry.] 

Already,  however,  we  have  repeatedly  been  compelled  to 
assume  some  Perception  of  different  parts  of  the  Body,  as  objects 
separable  from  each  other,  or  of  our  entire  body,  as  one  object 
separable  from  others,  in  space.  This  form  of  perception  implies 
that  not  only  "  localization  "  but  "  projection  "  and  "  objective  " 
cognition  is  to  a  certain  extent  advanced.  We  are  really  turning 
back  in  time,  then,  when  we  consider  how  the  perception  of  the 
spatial  qualities  and  relations  of  bodies  outside  our  own  body  is 
gained  by  exercise  of  the  organs  of  skin,  joint,  and  muscle.  But 
here  again  other  bodies  are,  at  first,  somewhat  vaguely  set  off 
from  our  own  body  by  combination  of  spatial  series  of  sensa- 
tions, in  which  sensations  of  motion  take  a  most  conspicuous 
part.  These  other  bodies  are  also  primarily  known  "in  the 
mass,"  as  it  were ;  repeated  acts  of  discrimination,  on  the  basis 
of  repeated  revivcJs  of  associated  mental  images,  and  of  affective 
and  oonative  accompaniments,  with  increasing  minuteness  of 
analysis  and  power  of  grasp  in  synthesis,  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete such  cognition.  The  ultimate  reasons  for  this  process  of 
setting  off  other  bodies  from  our  own  body  ( "  localizing  "  some 
experiences  and  "  projecting  "  others),  so  far  as  such  reasons  lie 
in  the  realm  of  sensation  at  all,  consist  of  discriminated  differ- 
ences between  different  spatial  series.  But  to  this  statement 
must  be  added  that  (1)  some  spatial  series  combine  as  data  for 
perception  of  an  object  with  a  marked  accompaniment  of  feel- 
ing, are  vividly  colored  with  pleasure-pains,  while  others  are 
comparatively  toneless  as  respects  feeling;  and  that  (2)  some 
spatial  series  are  connected  with  our  conation  and  conscious- 
ness of  self-activity  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  dependent  upon 
volition,  as  other  spatial  series  are  not.  Thus  are  the  data 
furnished  for  that  process  of  "  diremption "  (or  the  dividing  of 
all  our  conscious  experiences  into  two  great  classes),  which  cul- 
minates in  the  intellectual  cognition  of  the  bodily  ''  self  "  and  of 
a  world  of  "  things  '*  as  set  over  against  the  self. 

It  is  manifestly  by  use  of  the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  to- 
gether with  vaguer  aud  more  interior  sensation-complexes,  that 
we  gain  our  immediate  awareness  of  certain  qualities  of  ex- 
ternal bodies.  In  respect  to  some  of  these  qualities  of  bodies, 
touch  (in  the  broader  meaning  of  the  word)  gives  us  our  leading, 
or  our  only  direct  means  of  perception.  In  respect  to  other 
of  these  qualities,  touch  and  the  other  organs  of  sense  named 
co-operate  with  the  eye,  while  being  led  by  it  with  its  finer  and 
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prompter  powers  of  discrunination.  Among  the  former  class 
are  the  solidity  (or  sense-realUy)  of  bodies,  their  weight,  inertia, 
impenetrability,  and  the  structure  of  their  surfaces,  as  smooth 
or  rough,  and  of  their  substance,  as  hard  or  soft,  tough  or  fran- 
gible, elastic  or  inelastic,  etc.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the 
extension-qualities  of  external  bodies ;  and  these,  as  including 
their  outline,  form,  size,  and  distance  from  each  other  in  space. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  psychology  to  consider  these  qualities 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physics  of  masses  or  of  molecules  ; 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mental  activity  which  con- 
structs them  in  terms  of  space-intuition.  And  even  from  this 
point  of  view  we  can  give  only  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  of  the 
most  important  particulars. 

{  12.  Undoubtedly  the  infant  perceiyes  external  objects  (though  in  the 
aame  vague  and  incomplete  way  as  that  in  which  it  looaUzes  its  own  body 
ily  areas)  before  it  has  made  any  detailed  conquest,  by  perception,  of  its 
own  body.  This  process  of  discrimination  is  made  possible,  and  indeed  com- 
pelled, by  his  experience  with  his  own  sensations,  feelings,  and  conations — 
given  the  power  of  the  mind  to  form  space-intuitions  at  all.  Such  a  process 
is  helped  on,  in  special,  every  time  a  moving  member  of  his  own  body 
encounters  resistance  from  some  outside  body ;  every  time  also  any  external 
body  is  moved  over  the  surface  of  his  own  body,  or  so  brought  into  contact 
with  it  as  to  excite  strong  sensations  of  pressure  and  temperature,  and  is 
then  removed.  These  are  the  very  conditions  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
favorable  to  ''differentiation "  (p.  297  f.);  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
arm  \b  moving  through  a  certain  arc,  from  JT  to  F.  Then  A  in  motion 
=  («,«',  «*,<*,  etc.),  (m,fii^  fTt*,  m',  etc.),  (^*, /, /,^",*  etc.),  (compare p.  835  f.). 
But  now,  let  this  series  be  interrupted  at  a  certain  point  (s*  +  m*  +  j**), 
and  another  wholly  different  series,  tinged  by  strong  feelings  of  effort  and 
pain,  take  its  place.  This  neuj  series  consists  of  such  skin  sensations  as  are 
produced  by  striking  or  pressing  against  some  external  object,  of  muscles 
brought  to  arrest,  of  joints  compressed,  etc.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  young  animal  thus  to  be  resisted  in  motion  without  reacting 
in  the  form  of  increased  conation.  Pushed  against,  he  pushes  back ;  and 
the  combined  spatial  series  undergoes  further  change  through  feelings  of 
strain  and  effort  having  both  a  peripheral  and  a  central  origin.  It  will 
finally  appear  that  aU  our  8(HxUled  immediate  knowledge  cf  things  depe}ids 
largely  upon  the  vivid  arousement  of  our  feelings  toith  their  pteasure-paine, 
and  upon  our  own  forth-puttingit  of  will.  All  these  classes  of  elements  are 
involved  in  the  most  primitive  differentiation  of  my  body  from  other  bodies. 
For  (1)  sxmtial  series  of  sensation -complexes  and  systems  of  spatial  series, 
which  are  habitually  accompanied  by  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  are  local- 
ized as  parts  of  our  body;  and  other  series  and  systems,  not  thus  ac- 
companied by  feeling,  are  projected  as  external  objects.  (2)  Sxmtial  series, 
and  systems  of  spatial  series  that  are  dependently  connected  with  our  voli- 
tions are  perceived  as  movable  members  of  onr  body ;  and  other  series  and 
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flystems,  not  thtiB  jdependeni,  are  peroeired  m  bodies  separate  from  our  own, 
and  as  opposed  to  the  moyement  of  our  body  and  its  membets. 

Moreover,  when  the  child  is  gripped  by  the  mother  or  nurse,  and  the 
motion  of  its  limbs  in  necessary  reaction  npon  this  stimulus  is  impeded ; 
when  it  is  thrust  into  the  bath  or  held  down  by  its  own  weight  against  the 
bed ;  when  it  is  bound  tight  in  swaddling  bands  and  then  these  bands  are 
removed ;  even  when  a  fly  or  a  drop  of  water  lights  upon  some  area  of  its 
skin,  and  then,  after  failing  to  disappear  in  answer  to  its  unguided  move- 
ments to  remove  it,  finally  goes  away  "  of  itself ;  "  in  all  such  experiences, 
similar  data  for  making  the  necessary  distinction  between  "  my  body  "  and 
*'  other  bodies "  are  furnished.  In  the  same  direction  does  its  taking  of 
food  with  the  bulk  of  appliances  in  the  mouth  and  the  movable  bolus,  or 
swallow,  operate.  While  it  is  constantly  giving  itself  lessons  in  making 
the  distinction  between  its  body  and  other  things,  by  striking  itself  with 
its  own  fists,  kicking  itself  with  its  own  legs,  etc.  Thus  it  is  at  one  time 
hit  in  two  places  (two  separable  and  painful  sensation-complexes  arise  si- 
multaneously, as  when  it  strikes  its  own  forehead  with  its  own  hand) ;  it  is 
thus  induced  to  distinguish  two  parts  of  its  own  body,  one  of  which  may  be 
an  external  object  to  the  other.  At  another  time,  however,  similar  vivid 
sensations  arise  from  a  blow  given  by  some  external  object,  and  only  one 
impression  lingers  in  consciousness;  thus  the  removal  of  the  object  giving 
the  blow  is  now  no  longer  connected  with  the  same  motor  consciousness. 

S  18.  Such  vague  differentiation,  chiefly  by  means  of  affective  and  cona- 
tive  accompaniments,  is  made  far  more  clear  and  precise  by  the  detailed 
exploration  of  active  touch.  And  here  the  hand  and  fingers  are  the  chief 
organs  of  perception.  As  they  move,  even  when  unguided  by  definite  pur- 
pose, over  the  other  surfaces  of  the  body,  two  distinguishable  series  of 
tactual  and  muscular  sensations  result.  One  of  these  series  represents 
"touching"  something  ''with  the  hand;"  the  other  represents  "being 
touched "  by  something ;  together,  they  represent  *'  touching  myself  with 
my  own  hand."  But  when  the  object  explored  by  active  touch  is  another 
body  than  my  own,  only  one  of  these  series  is  present  as  referable  to  any 
bodily  area.  This  series,  now  present,  is  also  changed  in  character  and  de- 
limited by  an  object  ready  to  resist  my  active  touch,  but  without  the  passive 
sensations  of  being  elsewhere  touched.  [Let  anyone  bring  out  this  differ- 
ence in  sense-experience  by  running  his  finger  slowly  over  any  area  of  his 
own  body,  and  then  comparing  his  sensations  thus  derived  with  those  that 
are  produced  by  exploring  the  smooth  surface  of  the  table  with  the  same 
finger.]  Here  again  the  great  influence,  and  the  imperative  necessity,  of 
evoking  sensations  of  motion  in  order  to  nice  discrimination  of  extended 
areas,  becomes  apparent.  One  authority  '  has  rightly  argued  that  little  or 
no  perception  of  the  extended  surface  of  objects  can  be  gained  by  pressing 
them  against  the  skin  :  the  blind,  he  claims,  never  proceed  to  measure  sur- 
faces this  way,  but  only  by  running  the  finger  along  the  boundary  lines.  It 
is  true  that  by  such  sensation-complexes  as  are  evoked  merely  by  pressure, 
an  adult  is  capable,  as  Weber  showed,  of  distinguishing  the  circular  form  of 
a  tube  H  Parisian  line  in  diameter  on  the  tongue,  and  8f  inches  on  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen.    Granting  that  this  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  proof  that  an  im- 

>  M.  Ch.  DoxiaD  :  BeYiie  Phflosophiqae,  1888. 
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mediate  awareneas  of  the  fonn  of  objecta  m^  be  gained  by  praasing  them 
against  the  akin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  oar  perception  ia,  in  fact,  ordi- 
narilj  not  ao  gained.  It  ia  by  "  handling  **  itaelf  and  other  objects,  under 
influence  from  changing  aflectiye  and  motor  aooompanimenta,  that  the  chiid 
actually  developa  the  perception  of  the  apatial  diiferenoea  and  of  the  limits  in 
the  extension  of  things.  In  theae  caaea,  aa  in  all  othera,  the  ultimate  limits 
of  discrimination  are  aet  by  the  diacriminable  aensation-oomplexea ;  and 
among  them  all,  chiefly  by  those  of  motion  implying  perceptiye  oae  of  hand 
and  flngera.  And  to  those  who  have  experience  of  sight  the  merely  tactual 
extension  of  an  external  object  is  but  a  fragmentary  and  sony  space-intu- 
ition of  that  object. 

S  14.  The  truthf ulneas,  in  the  main,  of  the  foregoing  repreaentationa  may 
be  partially  demonatrated  by  appeala  to  developed  experience.  To  illuatrate 
how  the  stream  of  consciousneaa  may  be  changed  all  the  way  from  a  delicate 
perception,  by  meana  of  preaaure  aenaationa,  to  an  intenae  and  maaaiye  *'  real- 
ization "  of  the  exiatence  of  an  external  object,  let  the  following  simple 
experiments  be  performed.  First :  repeat  the  experiment  already  referred 
to  (p.  116 1 )  by  closing  the  eyes,  placing  the  tip  of  the  finger  lightly  agaiust 
some  solid  object,  and  considering  alternately  the  localized  aenaation  of 
presaure  aa  auch,  and  the  perception  of  the  external  thing  aa  aomething 
pressed  against.  Then  gradually  increase  the  preaaure  until  your  whole  being 
aeems  to  be  engaged  in  exertion  resisted  by  this  thing.  At  eyery  stage  it 
will  be  poasible,  either  to  regard  chiefly  the  localized  series  of  aenaation- 
complexee  belonging  to  your  own  bodily  membera,  or  the  objectified  aeriea 
of  sensation-complexes  constituting  the  thing  at  the  end  of  your  finger.  But, 
as  feeling  and  active  motor  consciousness  become  more  and  more  intense, 
the  perception  of  body  other  than  your  own  will  become  more  difficult. 
Second,  draw  your  finger  gently  oyer  a  knife-blade  or  press  it  lightly  against 
the  knife's  point.  You  may  thus  either  peroeiye  the  quality  of  the  edge  or 
point,  as  sharp  or  dull,  sharp  or  blunt,  etc. ;  or  you  may  peroeiye  the  affec- 
tion of  your  own  finger  as  being  rubbed  or  pricked,  with  an  accompaniment 
of  slightly  painful  feeling.  Let  now,  howeyer,  the  pressure  be  increased, 
and  the  finger  cut  or  pricked,  and  perceptiye  attention  is  quite  compelled  to 
neglect  the  oihar  body,  and  to  concentrate  itself  upon  the  painful  sensations 
localized  in  your  body.  Again,  contrast  the  **cool**  mental  condition,  the 
nicely  discriminating  ^'objectiye**  consciousness,  which  maintAins  itself  as — 
with  eyes  closed— we  carefully  feel  out  the  details  and  mentally  construct 
the  touch-picture  of  some  complex  tangible  thing,  with  that  state  of  pleasur- 
able or  painful  awareness  of  the  depths  of  our  own  bodily  being,  as  it  were, 
and  that  warm  conriction  of  the  envisaged  reality  of  other  bodily  being, 
which  wrestlers  or  contestants  in  a  game  of  foot-ball  have. 

S  15.  The  superficial  qualities  of  other  bodies  are  also  perceived  by  touch, 
chiefly  through  the  activity  of  the  movable  members  of  our  own  body.  Thus 
bodies  are  known  as  "rough"  or  "smooth'*  by  the  successive  sensation- 
complexes  produced  as  the  hand  moves  over  them.  In  the  one  case  (percep- 
tion of  roughness)  muscular  sensations,  etc.,  indicative  of  motion  of  the  hand, 
are  successively  fused  with  disagreeable  and  dissimilar  pressure-sensations ; 
in  the  other  case  (perception  of  smoothness)  with  those  which  are  agree- 
able and  similar,  as  respects  intensity  and  compound  quality.     The  percep- 
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tion  of  "  hardness  "  and  **  softness  "  requires  the  emphasis  of  mnsonlar  and 
taetnal  sensations  that  are  developed  as  the  moving  member  is  more  or  less 
resisted,  and  brought  to  a  standstill,  in  its  attempt  to  move.  If  this  percep- 
tion is  extended  far  enough  to  determine  the  moldableness,  under  active 
touch,  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  bodj  perceived,  the  body,  rather  than  sim- 
ply its  surface,  is  said  to  be  hard  or  soft.  Thus  the  series  of  sensation-com- 
plexes, and  of  fused  images,  with  their  affective  and  oonative  accompaniments, 
are  markedly  different  when  we  are  handling  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  mass  of 
putty.  Temperature-sensations  in  such  cases  often  play  an  important  part* 
They  assist,  for  example,  in  forming  our  perception  of  surfaces  as  moist  or 
diy ;  and  even,  it  seems  probable,  in  all  cases  where  different  degrees  of 
"  friction  "  and  '*  sticktion  "  are  involved.  We  can  scarcely  move  the  skin 
over  Toughish  surfaces  without  producing  slight  excitations  of  the  tempera- 
ture spots.  Wunderli  showed  that  the  sensations  produced  by  lightly  touch- 
ing the  skin  with  cotton,  and  slightly  warming  it  by  approaching  a  heated 
surface,  through  a  square  opening  in  a  piece  of  paper,  may  be  mistaken  for 
each  other.  And  if  Weber  observed  that  cold  bodies  resting  on  the  skin 
often  appear  heavier,  and  warm,  lighter,  than  they  really  are ;  and  another 
experimenter  (Szabadfoldi)  showed  that  small  wooden  disks  heated  to  122" 
Fahr.,  often  feel  heavier  than  larger  ones  not  so  warm,  the  contradictoiy  re- 
sults combine  in  demonstrating  the  influence  of  temperature-sensations  on 
the  formation  of  perceptions  of  touch.  The  exceeding  smoothness  of  pol- 
ished marble  appears  also  to  be  somewhat  dependent  upon  its  being  felt  cold 
to  touch. 

When  we  are  not  able  actively  to  combine  and  unlock  the  different  spa- 
tial series  (tactual,  muscular,  and  temperature)  by  moving  the  more  deli- 
cately perceptive  organs  of  touch  over  the  surfaces  of  other  bodies,  we  get 
only  a  relatively  incomplete  and  inaccurate  perception  of  the  qualities  of 
these  bodies  by  having  them  moved  over  the  sur&ces  of  our  own  body.  Here 
the  variations  in  the  sensation-complexes  produced  are  exceedingly  delicate 
and  promptly  appreciated,  but  they  excite  an  interest,  not  in  that  other  body, 
but  in  our  own  body  as  being  touched.  Hence  such  sensations  of  motion 
serve  the  purposes  of  localization  rather  than  of  perception  of  an  external 
and  extended  object.  It  is  extremely  unnatural  and  correspondingly  difi- 
oult  to  perceive  the  surfaces  of  things  by  having  them  moved  over  the  sur- 
faces of  the  skin.  Tet  in  this  way  perception  of  the  smooth  and  the  rough, 
the  moist  and  the  sticky,  the  dry  and  the  superficially  hard,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  data  of  sensations  and  representa- 
tive images,  and  the  nature  of  the  psychical  activities  involved,  have  already 
been  sufficiently  explained. 

2  16.  In  the  perception  of  those  qualities  which  chiefly  make  things 
''solid**  and  "real  "to  us,  the  massive  muscular  and  joint  sensations  are 
particularly  emphasized.  But  these  are  habitually  called  out  only  as  we 
exert  ourselves  against  external  bodies,  with  a  view  either  to  move  them 
or  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  moved  by  them.  In  this  exertion  of 
ourselves — and  the  more,  the  greater  such  exertion  is — ^the  so-called  *'  feel- 
ing of  effort,"  or  "feeling  of  innervation,"  or  **  active  motor  consciousness," 
is  involved.  Moreover,  such  exertion  is  accompanied  by  a  condition  of  the 
1  Oompftre  Fonke,  in  Hemuum's  HAndbuch  d.  Phjilologie,  IIL,  S,  p.  810 1 
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orgaoB  of  touch  (the  mnaoles  and  joints  especiAUy,  but  also  the  skin)  which 
reenlts  in  throwing  in  upon  the  bndn  a  great  rariety  of  the  moat  yohuni- 
noos  aensation-complexes  arising  in  these  organs.  When  we  are  exerting  onr- 
selves,  the  muscles  are  contracted  strongly ;  the  joints  are  set  together ;  the 
skin  is  stretched  tense  over  the  musdes  *'  bellied  out."  Other  less  definitely 
localizable  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  are  occasioned  by  the  changed 
character  of  the  respiration  and  circulation,  by  the  condition  of  epiglottis,  of 
the  jaws,  and  eyen  of  the  facial  muscles,  etc.  Such  changes  in  the  periph* 
oral  organs  of  sense  cannot  take  place,  however,  without  the  production  of 
more  or  less  of  that  "chaotic  oyerplus"  (see  p.  175  f.)  of  cerebral  excite- 
ment in  which  the  physiological  basis  of  our  bodily  feelings  consists.  It 
follows,  then,  that  our  perception  of  bodies  as  solid  and  extemaUy  real  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  affectiye  and  conative  coloring  of  the  stream  of 
consciousness  which  accompanies  certain  of  our  muscular,  joint,  and  tactual 
series  of  sensation-complexes.  Anticipating  what  is  progressively  becom- 
ing clearer :  we  know  hodiei  really  to  60,  (tnd  to  be  really  '*oui**  of  us,  only  ag 
we  feel  strongly  and  will  intens^y.  In  other  words— to  return  to  our  present 
point  of  view — we  perceive  other  bodies  as  having  weight,  inertia,  etc,  by  com- 
paring  together  spaHal  series  of  sensation-complexes  that  are,  chiefly,  wide-spread- 
ing and  strong  muscular  and  joint  sensations,  fused  with  intense  consciousness  cf 
effort  {or  conative  activity)  and  effective  modifications  due  to  superinduced  strain 
of  the  organs  of  touch. 

The  experiences  of  the  inftot,  already  referred  to,  constitute  its  early 
training  in  perception  of  the  solidity  of  other  bodies  than  its  own.  Refer- 
ence has  also  been  made  to  adult  experiences  illustrating  the  same  considera- 
tions. In  understanding  further  the  origin  and  development  of  such  imme- 
diate awareness  of  the  qualities  of  other  bodies,  the  following  three  points 
must  be  considered : 

(1)  The  perception  cfihe  solidity  of  external' ci^eots  cannot  be  gained  wUhout 
eocperienos  of  motion  actual  and  resisted  by  means  of  the  soHd  masses  cf  our  own 
body.  For,  this  perception  involves  a  combination  of  perception  of  extension 
in  the  third  dimension  with  perception  of  weight  and  inertia.  But  exten- 
sion in  the  third  dimension  cannot  be  given  in  terms  of  touch— simply  by 
moving  other  bodies  over  the  sur&ces  of  our  own  body.  It  implies  move- 
ment of  the  movable  members  of  our  body  in  a  way  to  call  out  spatial  series 
of  sensations  which  differ  from  those  caUed  out  by  motion  in  the  other  two 
dimensions.  Of  the  marked  dilTerence  which  exists  among  the  sensation- 
complexes  belonging  to  the  three  dimensions,  anyone  may  convince  himself 
who  will  compare  his  experience,  in  terms  of  touch,  when  moving  a  leg  or 
arm  forward  and  backward  with  that  had  when  moving  the  same  limb  side« 
ways.  All  this,  doubtless,  is  at  first  exceedingly  vague  ;  and,  indeed,  it  re- 
mains very  vague,  because  of  our  irresistible  tendency  to  translate  move- 
ments in  tiie  third  dimension  into  terms  of  sight  The  possibility  of  making 
this  discrimination  is  implied  in  the  perception,  by  touch,  of  the  extension 
in  three  directions  of  other  bodies.  But  this  third  dimension,  like  the  other 
two,  would  not  be  "  filled  up  '*  with  an  external  body  unless  we  had  percep- 
tion of  weight  and  inertia.  This  perception  is  gained  by  having  our  move- 
ments more  or  less  resisted,  with  all  the  experience  which  such  resistance 
involves.    Thus,  if  we  find  that  our  attempts  to  move  in  all  possible  oombi- 
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nations  of  the  three  dimensions  of  extension  are  xesisted,  we  perceive  an 
extended  and  solid  body  other  than  onr  own.  And  this  body  may  be  soft  or 
hard,  flnid  or  Tisoons  or  solid  (in  the  narrower  meaning)  according  to  the 
way  that  it  (especially  at  its  surfaces)  resists  oar  attempted  movements. 

(2)  The  comparative  perception  (feoUd  bodie$  depende  upon  our  esiifnate  of 
the  varunu  /adore  which  enter  into  our  perception,  in  general,  of  the  eoHdity  of 
hodiet.  And  here  emphasis  may  be  laid  npon  that  one  of  these  several 
classes  of  fiictors  which,  for  any  reason,  atti-aots  attentive  discriminating  con- 
sdonsness  to  itself.  But,  ordinarily,  bodies  are  perceived  as  more  or  less 
extended  in  all  directions  by  a  tactful  interpretation  of  the  combined  re- 
sultant of  several  series  of  these  Victors.  Those  psychologists  are  wrong, 
then,  who  deny  the  influence  and  value  of  any  of  these  several  series  of  useful 
factors.  By  muscles,  joints,  skin,  feelings  of  effort,  and  affective  results,  all 
taken  together,  we  perceive  the  extended  being  of  other  bodies  than  our  own. 
And,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  errors  and  illusions  of  sense  arise  when 
the  attention  is  actually  caught  by  one  set  of  considerations  and  induced  to 
give  it  undue  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  get  along  fairly  well  if 
we  have  to  dispense,  wholly  or  partially,  with  some  of  our  customary  data  of 
perception.  The  primary  question,  however,  is  not  what  we  can  do,  when  we 
are  compelled  by  being  put  in  artificial  conditions ;  but  what  we  do  actually 
accomplish  in  perception,  with  all  the  means  ordinarily  at  our  disposal  Thus 
Ooldscheider  and  James  are  right  enough  in  emphasizing  the  value  of  joint- 
sensations  (the  latest  "  fad  *'  in  experimental  psychology  on  this  subject) ; 
since  with  anaesthetic  skin,  or  suspended,  or  fixed  in  a  plaster  cast,  the 
joints  of  leg  and  finger  can  appreciate  motion.  But  they  are  wrong  in 
minimizing  or  denying  altogether  the  value  of  those  sensations  of  skin  and 
muscle,  on  which  other  investigators  show  by  experiment  that  part  of  the 
burden  of  discriminating  consciousness  should  be  laid. 

Especially  important  in  comparative  perception  of  the  weight  of  bodies 
is  the  way  in  which  our  previous  estimate  of  the  amount  of  resistance  to  be 
expected  is  met  by  the  amount  of  resistance  actually  offered  when  the  at- 
tempt at  movement  begins.  Bodies  that  move  easier  than  we  expected  ap- 
pear lighter  than  they  are ;  bodies  that  move  only  after  more  than  the  ex- 
pected resistance  appear  heavier  than  they  are.'  Our  mental  image  of  the 
speed  with  which  bodies  yield  to  our  resistance  also  determines  the  percep- 
tion of  their  inertia  and  weight.  Moreover,  phenomena  similar  to  those  of 
complementary  color-sensations  are  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  our  percep- 
tion of  weight.  Lotze  remarked  that,  after  standing  for  a  long  time  with 
weights  in  both  hands  and  then  laying  them  down,  we  seem  to  be  rising  or 
drawing  our  arms  up  toward  our  breasts.  This  phenomenon,  like  those  of 
contrast  generally,  is  probably  of  central  origin.  In  fine,  all  our  experience 
illustrates  the  fact  that  every  individual  case  of  perception  of  this  order  is 
the  solution  of  a  complex  problem  in  the  interpretation,  on  the  basis  of  past 
experiences,  of  a  great  variety  of  data  having  both  a  peripheral  and  a  central 
origin.  According  as,  not  only  the  data  of  series  of  spatial  sensations  vary, 
but  also  of  associated  ideas,  and  affective  and  conative  accompaniments,  will 
perception  in  its  various  forms  take  place. 

(8)  Our  perceptions  of  the  different  properties  (^bodies,  in  terms  of  IomcA, 

1  See  nliele  \i%  MtUler  and  fifhnmann,  Pflflger'i  ArehiT,  xIt.,  j^ttU 
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dq>end8  solely  on  the  differenoes  in  the  mode  of  the  fusion,  and  extension  in 
series,  of  the  different  psychioal  facUyrs  which  enter  into  our  perception  of  exter- 
nal body  in  general.  Thus  the  differenoes  in  the  weight  and  the  inertia 
of  bodies,  as  directly  perceived,  depend  upon  the  dilTerenceB  in  the  complex 
states  of  consciousness  called  forth  when  we  attempt  to  move  them,  either 
away  from  the  earth  (lift  them)  or  before,  or  behind  oar  own  body  (that 
is,  push  or  pull  them).  Their  differences  in  shape  depend  upon  the  sue* 
cession  of  conscious  states,  in  terms  of  touch,  which  we  get  when  we 
more  over  their  surfaces,  and  yet  find  ourselves  constantly  resisted  in  the 
effort  to  move  in  directions  other  than  those  not  "  occupied  "  by  the  body. 
**  Shape"  and  " solidity,**  then,  imply  each  other  to  touch ;  but  one  prop- 
erty lays  emphasis  on  certain  phases,  the  other  on  different  phases,  of  the 
complex  experience  of  active  touch.  Bo,  all  the  way  along  the  development 
of  perception  by  touch,  discrimination  and  interpretation  of  the  elements 
•compounded  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  is  necessary. 

S  17.  The  so-called  perception  which  we  have  of  the  properties  and  re- 
lations of  bodies  that  are  not  immediately  in  contact  with  our  organs  of 
touch  is  indirect ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  by  inference  and  asso- 
ciation rather  than  an  immediate  awareness  of  these  properties.  Here, 
knowledge  is  first  gained  by  the  eye  (in  ways  to  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter),  and  is  then  translated  into  terms  of  touch  on  the  basis  of  previous- 
ly associated  and  inferred  ideas.  Thus  our  perceptive  consciousness,  when 
we  are  looking  at  a  mountain  we  are  about  to  climb,  at  an  object  marking 
the  distance  to  which  we  wish  to  throw  a  stone  or  a  ball,  at  the  height  of 
the  wall  or  fence  over  which  we  wish  to  jump,  at  the  size  of  some  weight 
of  known  substance  which  we  propose  to  lift,  etc.,  is  strongly  tinged  with 
faint  tactual,  muscular,  and  joint  sensations,  feelings  of  strain  and  effort, 
and  revived  images  of  similar  sensations.  These  are  all  stimulated,  as 
it  were,  by  the  localized  sensations  of  color  and  light.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  perceive  any  distinct  object,  as  having  spatial  qualities  and  relations 
that  are  known  immediately  to  active  touch  and  to  muscular  effort,  without 
responding  to  the  challenge  which  it  affords  to  conceive  of  it  as  being 
brought  into  the  sphere  of  our  motor  consciousness.  Thus  the  eye,  if  we 
would  vividly  realize  the  world  of  space-intuitions  which  it  presents,  fur- 
nishes invitations  that  rarely  or  never  fail  to  meet  response.  Vision  invites 
us  to  rehearse  how  we  should  feel,  if  we  went  '*  there,"  and  handled  "  those  " 
objects,  and  mastered  the  now  merely  seen,  in  terms  of  our  own  bodily  ac- 
tion. In  this  living  *' motor  consciousness,"  which  never  forsakes  us,  the 
whole  world  of  external  objects  has  its  life.  We  can  scarcely  see  the  stars  *'a8 
distant "  without  conceiving  of  ourselves  as  flying  thither  on  wings ;  that  is, 
we  translate  the  visual  stars  into  terms  of  motor-consciousness.  The  "bulk** 
of  those  worlds  and  the  mighty  "  forces  "  of  nature  are  no  reality— are  mere 
pale  abstractions — unless  we  think  of  the  immense  sensations  of  strain  and 
feelings  of  effort  that  would  be  called  forth  in  the  consciousness  of  one  who 
should  attempt  to  lift  or  to  push  them,  to  hold  them  back  or  to  make  a 
stand  against  their  motion.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  this 
leadership  of  motor  consciousness  in  our  knowledge  of  external  objects  as 
solid  and  real,  because  we  are  about  to  insist,  equally  strenuously,  upon  the 
leadership  of  the  eye  in  many  forms  of  space-intuition. 
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In  marking  the  transition  between  the  two  geometrical  senses 
we  may  again  observe :  How  meagre  and  fragmentary  is  the 
picture  which  we  can  frame,  whether  of  our  own  body  or  of 
other  bodies,  in  terms  of  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  etc.!  Our 
more  distinctively  motor  consciousness  of  extended  and  external 
objects  is  indeed  warm  and  life-like ;  it  is  always  able  to  appeal 
to  our  affections  and  to  our  will,  in  a  very  direct  way.  But  con- 
sidered as  independent  of  sight  it  is,  for  those  who  have  sight, 
almost  inconceivably  narrow  and  incomplete.  For  the  blind, 
the  larger  part  of  our  world  of  external  and  extended  objects  is 
a  "  solemn  silence ; "  and  most  of  the  rest  of  their  world  is  a 
"  wandering  of  noises.**  Even  the  pictures  they  form  of  their 
own  bodies,  and  of  other  bodies  in  contact  with  theirs,  are,  as 
respects  their  spatial  properties  and  relations,  almost  totally 
different  from  ours. 

[Besides  the  referenoee  already  made  in  the  notes,  the  partioalar  seotionB  of  the  larger 
and  more  modem  treatises  on  psTcholocy  (respeotinff  peroeption  in  geneial  and  perception 
**  hv  touch  **)  shonld  be  oonsnltea.  Ofall  in  Bnglisn,  that  of  Professor  James  (The  Frio- 
oipies  of  Psychology.  IL,  pp.  76-d24)  is  by  fsr  the  best  For  emphasis,  howeyer,  on  cer- 
tain points  he  has  relatiTely  neglected,  see  Bain :  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  5^100, 
159-190  960-488.  Wnndt :  GmndittM  d.  Physiolog.  Fkyohologie,  IL,  pp.  1-41.  Spencer: 
Principles  of  Psychology,  II.,  yi.,  chap.  18;  and  Sully:  The  Unman  Mind.  L,  pp.  204- 
235.  Monographs  contaming  much  of  mterest  sze  those  of  Max  Dessoir :  Ueoer  cL  Haat- 
sinn.  F6r6:  Sensation  et  Monyement.  Stnmpf :  RanmyorsteUnng.  Hoppe:  Schein- 
Bewegoxigen.  Abbott:  Sight  and  Touch.  Drossbaoh:  Objeote  d.  smnliohen  Wahmeh- 
mnogi    Stout:  Mind,  xy.,  p.  88 1    Uphnea:  Wahznehmung  n.  Bmpfindong.] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
FESBOEPnON  BT  THE  SENSES  {QmHnuBdl 

The  world  of  external  and  extended  objects,  which  stands 
(apparently  ''  ready-made  *')  before  oar  open  and  attentive  eyes, 
is  a  most  marvellons  achievement  of  the  perceptive  faculties. 
With  snch  obvious  instantaneousness  and  clearness  of  outline 
and  of  relations  do  these  objects  often  appear,  that  it  is  natural 
to  regard  vision  as  resembling  the  impression  passively  received 
by  a  photographer's  plate  rather  tlum  as  the  result  of  mental 
activity.  Even  in  those  cases  where  vision  is  attained  only  after 
purposeful  effort  and  an  appreciable  time,  it  is  ordinarily  the 
objects  in  which  we  are  interested  rather  than  in  the  part  we 
take  in  perceiving  them.  But  psychology,  true  to  its  scientific 
work  of  explaining  states  of  consciousness  as  such,  requires  an 
account  of  the  genesis  and  development  of  this  marvellous  men- 
tal faculty.  For  Perceptions  of  Sight  are  undoubtedly  the  re- 
sults of  development.  It  is  a  ''far  cry/'  indeed,  from  having 
sensations  of  color  and  light,  vaguely  big  or  voluminous,  to  per- 
ceiving the  spatial  qualities  and  relations  of  things  with  a  prac- 
tically instantaneous  activity  of  the  eye ;  and  the  question,  By 
what  means,  stages,  processes,  and  mental  activity  does  the  con- 
struction and  elaboration  of  a  ''  field  of  vision  **  take  place  t  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  profound  of  all  the  questions  which 
psychology  undertakes  to  investigate. 

Many  of  the  subordinate  questions  concerned  in  our  theory  of 
the  Development  of  Vision  never  have  been,  and  probably  never 
can  be,  satisfactorily  answered.  So  far,  however,  as  the  brief 
answer  which  will  now  be  given  is  concerned,  most  of  its  data 
have  already  been  considered  in  detail.  A  brief  enumeration  of 
them  is  in  place  here.  (1)  There  are  several  **  spatial  series  "  of 
sensations  belonging  to  the  activity  of  the  organs  of  vision  which, 
by  their  fusion  in  manifold  ways,  furnish  an  exceedingly  complex 
and  delicate  system  of  discriminable  ''local  signs."  (2)  There 
are  representative  images  of  these  sensation-complexes  which 
become  associated  with  one  another  and  with  the  sensations,  or 
by  the  process  of  "condensation'*  of  series  become  indistin- 
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gnisliably  fused  in  the  total  psychosis.  (3)  There  is  a  con- 
stantly developing  power  of  discriminating  consciousness,  con- 
sidered as  involving  assimilation,  differentiation,  and  all  the 
processes  of  primary  intellection.  (4)  There  is  ever-present  at- 
tention, in  its  most  primary  and  then  more  developed  forms, 
with  its  constant  changes  of  focns  and  process  of  redistribution 
— ^finally  becoming  a  consciously  selective,  purposeful,  and  ex- 
ploring director  of  the  activity  of  the  eye.  (6)  There  are  faint 
accompaniments  of  affective  and  conative  origin — far  fainter, 
however,  as  a  rule,  than  those  belonging  to  perceptions  of  touch 
— ^which  tinge  these  visual  psychoses  and  give  to  them  "  life  " 
and  ''  reality."  (6)  There  is  constant  association  with  the  syn- 
chronously developing  field  of  touch,  with  its  perception  of 
spatial  properties  and  relations  by  skin,  muscles,  and  joints ; 
and  there  is  a  subtile  process  of  ''interpretation"  of  one  in 
terms  of  the  other  constantly  taking  place. 

It  is  only  by  constant  reference  to  the  foregoing  truths  (al- 
ready established)  that  we  can  explain — so  far  as  explanation 
is  possible  at  all — ^the  development  of  visual  perception.  In 
the  case  of  vision — even  more,  if  possible,  than  in  the  case  of 
the  other  geometrical  sense — ^genuine  explanation  comes  to  an 
end  in  the  presence  of  the  admission  that  somehow,  and  at  some 
time,  the  fused  sensation-complexes  and  representative  images 
produced  by  activity  of  the  eye  appear  as  "presentations  of 
sense."  The  resultant  of  sensations  and  of  other  mental  factors 
appears  as  ''objects"  endowed  (we  are  forced  to  say,  by  the 
native  power,  or  according  to  the  natural  laws,  of  mental  life) 
with  spatial  properties,  standing  in  spatial  relations. 

2  1.  The  "data  "  of  visual  peroeption  in  the  form  of  disorimioable  varia- 
tions belonging  to  the  sensational  elements  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  the 
following :  (a)  Sensation-complexes  of  light  and  color,  of  varying  qualities  and 
intensities,  due  to  simultaneous  excitement  of  contiguous  nervous  elements 
of  the  retina ;  (b)  sensation-complexes  of  tactual  and  muscular  order,  due  to 
movement  of  the  eyeball  in  its  socket ;  (o)  other  sensation-complexes  due 
to  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  near  distances.  As  already  said,  these 
combine  with  ((i)  associated  images  of  past  sensations  of  all  three  kinds- 
suggesting  each  other  and  suggested  by  the  sensations  themselyes;  and 
with  (e)  faint  accompaniments  of  conative  and  affective  consciousness, 
making  the  visual  object  to  be  presented  as  the  resultant,  in  part,  of  feeling 
and  will.  But  (a)  and  {b)  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  sensation-elements 
determinative  of  the  extensity  of  the  visual  object  in  its  most  primary  pre- 
sentative  form. 

2  2.  The  more  developed  perception,  by  vision,  of  the  spatial  properties 
of  bodies  as  extended  in  three  dimensions,  and  of  their  relations  in  the 
tiiird  dimension,  involves  a  variety  of  secondary  flusters  which  will  be 
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noticed  in  their  proper  place.  In  all  yision  the  fact  that  we  have  two  ey^ 
which,  however,  act  as  one  organ,  is  most  important.  An  account  of  the 
constmction  of  the  field  of  vision  inyolvee  three  stages,  which,  for  par- 
poses  of  convenient  presentation  of  theory  may  be  successively  considered. 
These  are  (1)  the  conditions  which  determine  the  formation  of  a  retinal 
image  with  the  eyes  at  rest ;  (2)  the  single  eye  in  motion  and  the  influence 
of  its  movement ;  (3)  the  conditions  furnished  by  the  existence  and  relations 
of  the  two  eyes  exercising  their  functions  in  common.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  order  does  not  follow  the  natural  development. 
Fhmi  the  Jirst  both  eyes  are  actually  exercising  their  functions  in  common. 
And  the  vision  of  objects,  extended  and  external,  with  one  ^e  at  rest,  in- 
stead of  being  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  earliest  form  of  vision,  is  its  latest, 
most  diflicult,  and — considering  the  amount  of  associated  ideation  and  so- 
called  '*  instinctive  inference  *'  necessary — most  complex  form. 

A  yet  more  highly  developed  knowledge  of  things,  by  vision,  involves 
the  use  of  the  eyes  with  movements  of  the  head  around  its  axis,  and  of 
the  entire  body.  For  much  of  what  we  call  *'  seeiug  "  things  is  actually 
accomplished  by  interpretation  of  muscular  sensations,  localizable  in  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  Here  also  assistance  is  derived  from  the 
fluids  in  the  semicircular  canals,  which  we  have  found  to  influence  the 
orienting  of  ourselves  in  space,  and  of  all  other  objects  as  related  to  our- 
selves. Indeed,  we  see  all  things  in  surrounding  space  according  to  our 
perception  of  our  own  position  with  referonce  to  the  earth ;  and  this  percep- 
tion is  primarily  a  matter,  not  so  much  of  sight  as  of  skin,  muscles, 
joints,  and  interorganic  sensibility.  Hence  everything  "  looks  '*  veiy  differ- 
ent when  we  stand  on  our  heads;  or  when  we  regard  the  fleld  of  vision  with 
our  head  between  our  legs,  or  even  with  our  head  twisted  to  one  side. 

Moreover,  peroeptions  of  sight  proper  are  constantly  interpreted  in  terms 
of  touch  ;  they  even  have  elements  from  perception  by  touch  inextricably 
fused  with  the  truly  visual  elements.  Certain  properties  of  bodies— such 
as  their  smoothness  or  roughness,  softness  or  hardness,  etc.— are  known 
to  sight,  only  as  inferred  from  previous  association  with  touch.  It  will 
ajypear,  however,  that  vision  of  the  third  dimension  by  the  eye  is  possible ; 
and  that  we  develop  an  ' '  immediate  perceptive  consciousness "  of  the  ex- 
tension and  relation  of  bodies  in  this  third  dimension.  Here,  again,  visual 
perception  of  this  dimension  is  a  quite  different  consciousness  from  tactual 
perception  of  the  same  dimension.  But  a  translation  of  one  into  terms  of 
the  other  is  constantly  taking  place ;  and  this  makes  possible  a  more  com- 
plete and  useful  knowledge  of  the  spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations  of 
visual  objects. 

Sight  differs  markedly  from  touch  in  that  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
body  by  sight  comes  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  knowledge  of  other 
bodies.  That  is,  by  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  I  become  immediately  aware  of 
my  body  as  being  <'  locally  "  affected  ;  but  the  expanses  of  the  active  retina  or 
the  sockets  of  the  eyeball  are  not  perceived  by  sight.  By  sight,  on  the 
contrary,  I  know  the  different  areas  of  the  body  which  can  be  brought  into 
the  fleld  of  vision,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  I  know  all  other 
objects  in  that  field.  My  body  is  externally  perceived  by  sight ;  interiorly 
so,  as  my  sentient  organism  (as  myself),  by  touch.    This  fact  taken  in  oon- 
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nection  with  the  faint  character  of  the  conative  and  affective  accompani- 
ments of  Tifiion,  gives  to  sight  its  more  purely  intellectual  and  cool  objective 
character.  This  fact  also  makes  it  impossible  to  draw,  in  the  case  of  sight, 
the  same  distinction  between  "  localization  "  of  the  bodily  areas  and  "  pro- 
jection," so  called,  of  the  external  and  extended  object.  From  the  first,  and 
continnouslj,  the  extended  visual  object  {quoad  o^ect)  is  projected  as  extern 
nal  to  the  organ  of  sense. 

Even  in  the  simplest  and  most  naive  possible  form  of  adnlt 
vision,  the  object  appears  to  arise  immediately  in  consciousness 
as  an  extended  and  external  mass  of  light-  and  color-sensations. 
In  other  words,  all  bodies  are  perceived  by  the  eyes  as  colored 
surfaces  in  three  dimensions.  In  this  perceptive  process  we  are 
customarily  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time  while  the  presen- 
tation of  sense  is  being  constructed;  unconscious  also  of  activity 
either  in  the  way  of  controlling  the  focusing  and  distribution  of 
attention,  with  motionless  eyes,  or  of  moving  the  eyes  over  the 
object  in  exploration  of  its  different  minuter  areas.  We  seem  to 
ourselves  to  be  passive,  like  an  extremely  sensitive  photographic 
plate  on  which  a  complete  impression  of  the  object  is  made  by 
instantaneous  exposure  to  the  object.  More  analytic  observa- 
tion shows  us,  however,  that  the  accuracy  and  range  of  our 
visual  perception  of  objects  does  depend  upon  time ;  and  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  see  an  object — especially  if  it  is  at 
all  complex — without  constructing  it  with  a  wandering  point  of 
regard  and  a  moving  organ  of  vision.  Vmuil  perc^iion  iSy  then, 
like  every  form  of  mental  life,  a  process  in  time  and  requiring  men- 
tal  activity.  This  complex  process  involves  all  the  elementary 
forms  of  mental  life ;  it  includes,  of  course,  attention,  ideation, 
and  motor  consciousness  as  dependent  upon  conation. 

Suppose,  however,  we  make  the  effort  to  exclude  all  influence 
from  present  motion,  and  from  past  experience ;  and  thus  reduce 
the  field  of  vision  to  its  lowest  terms.  We  open  one  eye,  and  try 
to  keep  this  perfectly  fixed.  Yet  even  now,  with  a  practical  instan- 
taneousness,  we  behold  the  objects  set — themselves  extended  in 
three  dimensions — ^in  spatial  relations  to  us  and  to  each  other. 
This  monocular  field  of  vision  is  reduced  in  area  however ;  the 
images  in  it  are  perhaps  less  clear  and  stereoscopic.  This  prac- 
tical loss  of  area,  clearness,  and  apparent  solidity,  is  due  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  other  and  closed  eye.  What  it  is  which  this^ 
other  eye  still  contributes  to  the  total  field  of  vision  we  can 
partially  discover  by  directing  attention  to  its  side  of  the  field. 
There  we  shall  find  a  dim  color-mass,  located  beyond  the  nose, 
and  perhaps  blending  with  its  rather  obscure  outline  into  the 
more  "  objective  "  field  of  the  open  eye.    Now,  however  extreme 
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our  "  natiyism/*  we  oannot  appeal  to  oonBoioiiaiieaB  in  ptoc^  that 
this  motionless  monocular  field  is  independent  of  preoedingr 
experience  with  two  moying  eyes.  For  what  we  see,  even  in 
this  way,  is  not  mere  extensity  or  voluminoosness  of  color- 
masses  ;  it  is  familiar  objects,  like  trees,  hills,  men,  horses,  build- 
ings, with  all  the  spatial  qniJities  and  relations — only  somewhat 
less  clear  and  stereoscopic — ^that  belong  to  vision  witii  two  mov- 
ing eyes.  Such  seeing  of  objects  is  nndoubtedly  the  achieve- 
ment of  mind  in  a  course  of  development;  it  implies  volition, 
memory,  imagination,  and  intellection,  practised  upon  these  same 
objects  over  and  over  again.  Therefore  we  cannot  understand 
this  motionless  monocular  field,  except  by  reference  to  what  has 
been  previously  gained  of  perceptive  faculty  by  the  use  of  two 
eyes  in  motion. 

Once  more  let  us  try  to  exclude  from  our  problem  all  that  is 
confessedly  the  result  of  experience.  We  now  close  both  eyes 
and  keep  them  motionless;  again  the  vague  light-  and  color- 
mass  with  its  three-dimensioned  extension  and  indefinite  out- 
line appears  in  the  guise  of  an  external  visual  object.  Or — in 
obedience  to  the  request  of  some  ardent  nativist — ^we  ^Mie  on 
our  back  on  a  hill  '*  and  let  "  the  empty  abyss  of  blue  fill  the 
whole  visual  field,"  or  look  from  its  top  with  "  inverted  head  " 
at  the  uttermost  horizon  and  notice  the  "  startling  increase  in 
the  perspective."  We  then  raise  anew  our  question  :  Whence 
comes  this  '^  immediate  awareness  "  of  the  *^  voluminousness,*'  in 
all  three  dimensions,  of  our  sensation-complexes  of  light  and 
color  t  To  this  question,  so  far  as  an  answer  seems  possible, 
the  following  must  be  replied :  All  visual  perception^  even  the 
most  primitive,  requires  the  fmxm  of  sensatiofircomplexes  of  light 
and  color^  which  are  discriminoMe  as  ^*  local  signs  of  the  retina^'' 
with  other  sensations  and  irnages  ofsensatiane,  of  a  tadwd  amd  mus- 
cular ordet^  due  to  motion  of  the  eye. 

2  3.  In  sapport  of  tiie  foregoing  conolndon  reference  sbonld  be  made  to 
what  has  already  been  said  of  the  primaiy  nature  of  sensations  of  motion, 
and  the  derivative  charaoter  of  sensations  of  position,  as  implying  previous 
experience  with  sensations  of  motion.  The  existence  of  both  a  system  of 
retinal  signs,  whioh  makes  possible  a  nicety  of  local  discrimination  by  vision 
surpassing  the  finest  taotnal  and  mnscnlar  work,  and  oho  of  constant  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  visual  object  by  use  of  the  motor  apparatus  of  the 
eye,  must  be  again  admitted  (see  p.  153  f.). 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  stmctnre  and  use  of  the  retinal 
areas  show  such  a  system  of  local  signs  to  exist  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  use  and  development  of  this  system  is  from  the  first  accompanied  with 
motion  of  the  visual  organs.    Proyer^  and  others  have  observed  infants 

»  The  Mind  of  the  HilM.  Part  I.,  p.  43. 
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moving  the  eyes  so  as  better  to  fixate  an  object  which  was  first  seen  indi- 
rectly, as  early  as  within  a  fortnight  (eleventh  day)  after  birth.  It  cannot 
properly  be  said  either  that  the  primitive  bigness  of  the  object  belongs 
wholly  to  the  mnscnlar  sensations  and  then  gets  associated  with  the  retinal 
signs  (so  MUnsterborg  and  others) ;  or  that  this  bigness  belongs  wholly 
to  the  retinal  image,  regardless  of  mnscnlar  sensations,  and  then  is  only 
'  *  measured  off  "  by  changes  in  the  intensity  of  mnscnlar  sensations  (so  James) . 
We  mnst  rather  say  that,  from  ihsfirti  appecaranoB  cf  a  vimal  olfject,  its  extent 
Hon  U  perceived  in  dependence  n^pcn  both  the  character  of  the  r^mal  eigne  excited 
and  the  seneations  of  motion,  or  images  qf  past  moeements,  fused  with  these 
retinal  signs, 

{  4.  In  spite  of  our  best  efforts  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the  organs  of  vision 
motionless.  Some  slight,  inchoate  but  largely  inhibited  movement  gener- 
ally accompanies  all  direction  of  the  attention  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
field  of  vision.  This  Ib  so  when  we  attempt  to  fixate  any  particular  area,  or 
single  speck  of  color  or  light  in  the  retinal  field,  with  both  eyes  closed. 
When  only  one  eye  is  closed,  the  attention  cannot  be  fixed  upon  the  color- 
mass  whidi  represents  the  field  of  the  closed  eye,  without  turning  thither- 
ward the  open  eye.  Where  sensations  of  motion  arising  from  actual  move- 
ment are  suppressed,  sensations  of  strain  or  tension  may  take  their  place. 
Thus— to  recur  to  facts  already  treated— Holmgren's  ^  experiments  showed 
that  in  looking  fixedly  at  very  faint  and  fine  points  of  light,  the  image  seems 
to  move  constantly  upward,  if  the  eyes  are  somewhat  elevated.  That  is,  the 
sensation  of  continued  tension  expresses  itself  as  a  sensation  of  continued 
motion,  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  exertion.  Moreover,  there  appears 
to  be  a  pretty  constant  relation  between  the  special  sensibility  of  the  eye  as 
the  organ  of  vision  and  the  general  sensibility  of  its  integuments.  Troubles 
in  the  latter,  due  to  cerebral  lesion,  are  accompanied  by  troubles  of  vision, 
such  as  (not  simply  achromatopsy)  concentric  or  lateral  retrenchments  of 
the  visual  field.  The  condition  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  conjunctiva  is  also 
sometimes  found  to  be  concerned  in  hysterical  hemiansBsthesia.  All  this 
shows  that  space-itUuition  by  the  eye  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  tactual, 
sensations  connected  vjith  its  motion. 

What  would  become  of  the  "bigness**  of  visual  objects  if  either  the 
system  of  local  signs  and  the  spatial  series  of  sensations  connected  there- 
with, or  the  movement  of  the  whole  organ  and  the  spatial  series  of  muscular 
and  also  of  tactual  sensations  connected  therewith,  were  removed?  To 
this  question  we  reply:  Such  <* bigness"  would  never  appear.  In  other 
words,  the  most  primitive  construction  of  a  visual  object  requires  experi- 
ence with  all  these  sense-data. 

As  soon  as  we  admit  the  Lxfluence  of  Sensations  of  Motion 
upon  Visual  Perception  of  the  relative  magnitudes  and  distances 
of  objects — these  objects  being  already  perceived  as  extended 
and  external — ^the  problems  connected  with  the  development  of 
vision  become  comparatively  easy  of  solution.  The  entire  struct- 
ure of  the  organ  of  vision  designs  it  for  motion.    Indeed,  with* 

1  Comp.  Am.  Jonnial  of  Piycliolqef,  ilU  p.  106. 
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out  motion  the  eye  is  not  an  organ  oi  perception,  in  any  intelli- 
gible meaning  of  this  word.  On  only  one  small  portion  of  the 
retina  is  it  possible  to  form  a  clear  and  distinct  image  of  any 
external  object.  But  different  objects  actually  stand  in  different 
relations  to  this  central  portion  of  the  retina ;  and  these  relations 
vary,  as  the  objects  move  or  as  the  organ  moves.  Only  by 
motion  of  the  eye,  then,  can  the  organ  be  applied  to  the  object. 
Only  in  the  same  way,  if  the  object  is  at  all  complex  and  ''  yo- 
Inminoos,"  can  the  different  parts  of  the  perceptiye  process  so 
be  nnited  in  one  field  of  consciousness  as  to  constitute  a  single 
perceived  object.  If  the  eye  could  not  move  with  great  rapid- 
ity and  be  accompanied  by  discriminating,  ideating,  and  syn- 
thesizing activity  of  consciousness,  there  could  be  no  field  of 
vision  corresponding  in  extent  to  the  number  of  objects,  or 
parts  of  objects,  perceived  as  a  related  totality.  Moreover,  it  is 
only  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  sensations 
evoked  by  motion  that  objects  of  any  considerable  size  can  be 
compared  with  each  other,  and  thus  their  relative  size  and  their 
relations  in  space  be  determined.  Distances,  in  all  of  the  three 
dimensions,  are  measured  with  a  moving  eye. 

In  this  measuring  activity  by  motion  of  the  eye  two  classes 
of  movement  are  possible.  These  are  (1)  movements  of  the  eye- 
ball, under  the  pull  of  one  or  more  of  its  three  pairs  of  muscles ; 
and  (2)  movements  of  the  lens  and  connected  structures  in  ac- 
commodation, or  in  focusing  for  near  distances.  The  former  of 
these  movements  result  in  changing  the  series  of  both  mus- 
cular and  connected  tactual  sensations ;  the  latter  (although  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation  is  still  somewhat  obscure)  prob- 
ably have  the  same  result.  In  all  this  part  of  the  perceptive 
process  it  is  the  course  of  the  wandering  of  the  point  of  regard 
over  the  outline  of  the  object  which  determines  the  character  cr 
the  result.  And  here  the  general  principle  (namely,  that  which 
controls  in  visual  perception  as  dependent  upon  motion  of  the 
eye)  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Every  field  of  vision,  and  every 
dject  seen  in  that  fidd^  depends  for  its  spatial  qualities  tipon  the 
changes  produced  in  the  muscidar  and  tactual  senscUionrOomplexes 
by  successive  changes  in  the  ** point  of  regard.*' 

{5.  When  the  image  of  any  object  falls  upon  a  small  spot  in  the  physi- 
ologioal  center  of  the  retina  (the  fovea  centralie)  it  is  clear;  but  objects 
seen  in  *' indirect  virion/'  or  whose  images  fall  outside  of  this  spot,  are  not 
so  clearly  perceived.  Hence  we  have  a  natural  and  almost  irresistible  ten- 
dency to  bring  the  image  of  any  object  which  we  wish  to  see  dearly,  to  this 
point  and  to  fixate  it  there.  Without  conscious  desire  or  volition  this  ten- 
dency operates  in  the  case  of  any  bright  object  whose  image  falls  upon  tho 
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retina,  eyen  of  the  very  young  ohilcL  That  point  in  the  object  to  which  the 
center  of  the  retinal  area  of  clearest  vision  corresponds  is  caUed  *'  the  point 
of  regard  "  (sometimes,  *'  fixation-point  ")•  The  movement  and  fixation  of 
the  point  of  regard  is  accomplished  by  three  pairs  of  mnsdes  for  each  eye- 
ball ;  and  thns  this  point  may  be  moved  on  different  axes  of  rotation  about 
a  *'  center  of  rotation ''  (really  an  interaxial  space  located  some  13  to  14  mm. 
behind  the  cornea).  Thus,  also,  the  "  line  of  vision  "  (a  line  drawn  from  the 
center  of  rotation  to  the  point  of  regard)  can  be  changed  for  each  eye ;  and 
the  "plane  of  vision**  (or  plane  passing  through  the  lines  of  vision  of  both 
eyes)  can  be  shifted  in  various  ways,  starting  from  the  "  primary  position  " 
— hettd  erect  and  line  of  regard  directed  toward  the  distant  horizon.  A  va- 
riety of  movements  may  be  accomplished,  and  sets  of  positions  successively 
assumed,  by  rotating  the  eye  upon  its  axis,  with  or  without  combination  of 
lateral  and  vertical  displacements.  In  this  way  the  practice  of  the  moving 
eye,  begun  in  the  automatic  effort  to  fixate  the  point  of  regard,  results  in 
establishing  systems  of  sensations  of  motion  and  sensations  of  position, 
which  serve  to  orient  it,  for  every  possible  line  of  regard,  by  reference  to 
a  constant  standard. 

It  is  by  comparison  of  sensations  of  motion  and  sensations  of  strain  with 
one  another,  for  all  varieties  of  motions  and  positions  and  as  fused  with 
varying  sensation-complexes  of  color  and  light,  that  we  "size"  the  outlines 
of  our  various  objects  of  visual  perception.'  Here  again,  however,  we  must 
recall  the  fact  that  the  eye,  like  the  skin,  is  especially  sensitive  to  sensations 
of  motion.  By  movement  over  the  stationaiy  retina  the  variously  colored 
local  signs  are  played  upon.  Hence,  part  of  the  data  by  which  a  moving 
eye  appreciates  a  linear  magnitude  more  exactly  than  does  a  fixated  eye  (as 
Hfinsterberg  and  others  have  shown,  in  fact),  maybe  due  to  the  service 
which  movement  renders  in  bringing  into  greater  distinctness  in  conscious- 
ness these  same  variously  colored  local  signs.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the 
more  practised  the  eye  has  grown,  the  less  able  is  it  to  separate  data  which 
have  become  so  inextricably  fused  into  forms  of  objective  knowledge. 

2  &  Only  those  objects  which  are  seen  by  direct  vision— that  is,  whose 
images  lie  in  the  line  of  regard  when  the  eye  is  in  its  primary  position — 
appear  in  their  actual  place.  All  other  objects  and  their  outlines  appear 
out  of  their  actual  place.  To  test  this,  take  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  a 
black  dot  in  its  center,  fixate  this  dot  steadily  with  one  eye  only ;  and  then 
straight  slits  of  paper  lying  outside  of  the  two  meridians  will  appear  bent. 
Both  arms  of  a  rectangular  cross  will,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
straight  slits,  appear  distorted.  And  in  general  all  lines  lying  outside  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  meridians  of  the  retina,  in  order  to  be  seen  straight, 
must  be  really  bent ;  and  all  really  straight  lines  in  such  positions  are  seen 
bent  It  is  by  a  menkU  trttnsponUon^  hosed  upon  our  saperience  with  moving 
eyes  and  thus  epuxbUtig  us  to  use  the  sense-data  as  corrected  by  associated  images 
of  previous  sensaHons^  thai  the  spatial  relations  outside  of  the  images  on  the 
meridians  (^  the  primary  position  are  seen  at  all. 

2  7.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,*'  says  Helmholtz,*  '*  that  anyone  who  has 
much  observed  his  own  changes  of  accommodation  and  knows  the  muscular 

>  Here  compare  Mfl]wtcrtMig:Bdtrls«.eleM  Bed,  S;  nd  Vntemoi  Jamee^  note  and  admi»> 
ttoDS,  The  Prindplee  of  Pvyebology.  IL,  p.  MSf. 
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feeliog  of  the  effort  belonging  to  them,  is  in  a  condition  to  tell  whether, 
when  he  fixates  an  object  or  an  optical  image,  he  is  accommodating  for  a 
great  or  a  small  distance."  Bonders  showed  that  spectacles  of  moderate 
convexity  magnify  not  chiefly  because  they  enlarge  the  retinal  image,  bat 
because  they  reha  the  muscle  of  accommodation.  This  produces  musonhir 
sensations  which  compel  us  to  place  the  object  further  oflE^  and  since  its 
retinal  image  is  not  diminished,  its  perceiyed  size  is  much  increased. 
When  the  muscles  of  accommodation  are  paralyzed  by  atropine,  we  have  to 
make  the  same  strain  to  accommodate  which  would  be  necessary,  in  the 
normal  condition  of  these  muscles,  for  a  much  nearer  object.  Hence  the 
size  of  the  retinal  image  not  being  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of 
the  muscular  exertion,  the  object  may  seem  much  diminished  in  size. 

Wundt,  while  experimenting  to  determine  the  value  of  muscular  sensa- 
tions of  accommodation  on  the  perception  of  visual  distance  (with  which,  of 
course,  is  connected  the  size  of  the  object)  found  that  reioHve  position  could 
be  determined  in  this  way  with  considerable  accuracy — especially  if  the 
strain  of  accommodation  was  increased  by  approaching  the  object  quite  near 
to  the  eye.  Helmholtz  found  the  value  of  this  datum  for  clear  visual  per- 
ception somewhat  different  for  different  colors.  It  may  be  said  with  confi- 
dence, then,  that  changes  in  the  sensation-complexes  produced  by  movement 
in  accommodating  for  nearer  distances  have  a  considerable,  but  a  somewhat 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  influence,  upon  the  perception  of  the  spatial  quali- 
ties and  spatial  relations  of  visual  objects. 

The  fact  that  two  eyes,  with  their  two  sets  of  motions  and  of 
changes  in  the  resulting  series  of  retinal  images,  are  ordinarily 
concerned  in  the  visual  perception  of  objects,  must  now  be  con- 
sidered. Each  eye  is  a  complete  optical  instrument,  with  its  own 
point,  line,  and  plane  of  regard,  and  its  movements  of  rotation, 
torsion,  and  accommodation.  The  two  eyes  are  then  never  mere 
optical  duplicates.  Psychologically  expressed,  this  means  that 
two  systems  of  spatial  series — ^fusing,  uncoupling,  fusing  again 
—enter  into  the  determination  of  the  object  of  visual  perception. 
And,  yet  again,  the  two  eyes  are,  in  some  important  sort,  one 
organ.  The  main  result  of  this  twofold  nature  of  the  one  organ 
is  to  emphasize  the  third  dimension  of  our  visual  space-intui- 
tions. It  is  chiefly  by  data  thus  afforded  that  we  become  imme- 
diately aware  of  objects  which,  to  sight,  are  both  single  and 
solid ;  and  of  a  field  of  vision  in  which  such  objects  are  set  at 
different  distances  from  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  data 
afforded  by  two  eyes  in  motion  are  the  chief  motif 8  for  stereosco- 
pic vision.  Such  data  of  Binocular  Vision,  in  order  to  accotmt 
for  their  origin  and  influence,  require  two  sets  of  considerations : 
(1)  When  both  eyes  are  motionless,  the  images  formed  upon  their 
retinas  are  symmetrical,  or  capable  of  exact-superposition,  only 
tmder  very  limited  conditions  as  respects  the  position  of  the 
eyes.   (2)  When  both  eyes  are  in  movement,  changes  in  the  rela- 
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tions  of  their  images  constantly  take  place,  wliich  correspond  to 
all  the  positions  reached  along  the  arc  of  motion.  Of  course, 
also,  sensations  of  position  and  sensations  of  motion,  of  a  muscu- 
lar and  tactual  kind,  as  well  as  suggested  images  of  such  sensa- 
tions, belong  to  every  possible  combination,  in  use,  of  the  two 
eyes. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  very  complicated  motifs — or  systems 
of  changing  sensation-complexes  fused  with  and  suggesting 
mental  images — are  at  the  disposal  of  discriminating  conscious- 
ness in  every  case  of  perception  with  two  eyes.  Hence  the  deli- 
cacy and  accuracy  of  the  tact  which  it  is  possible  to  acquire  in 
this  way.  Hence  also  the  difficulties,  the  errors,  and  illusions  of 
various  kinds  which  belong  to  visual  perception.  In  fine:  stereo- 
scopic visum  is  developed,  principally  on  a  basis  of  variations  in  the 
sensation-complexeSf  concomitant  and  closely  successive,  due  to  the 
stimidation  of  the  different  retinal  areas  of  the  two  eyes  f "  local 
signs"  of  the  retinas),  combined  with  variations  in  muscular  and 
tactual  sensations  due  to  their  simultaneous  movement — each  with 
its  own  axes  of  rotation,  point  of  regard,  etc.  The  very  use  of  the 
two  eyes,  in  ceaseless  motion,  as  one  organ,  provides  for  the 
necessary  repetition  of  the  requisite  spatial  series  of  sensations, 
in  every  possible  order,  for  their  fusion  into  connected  systems 
of  sensations,  and  for  the  revival  of  appropriate  representative 
images,  under  all  possible  conditions  of  motion  and  position. 

2  8.  Those  authorities  are  plainly  in  the  wrong  who  (the  prevalent  theory 
in  Great  Britain  since  Berkeley)  maintain  the  imx>086ibUitj  of  *' seeing"  the 
third  dimension  of  bodies,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  translating  all 
visnal  signs  of  this  dimension  into  terms  of  tonch.  We  jnst  as  tmly  be- 
come immediately  aware  of  the  solidity  of  bodies,  and  of  their  relations  of 
distance,  by  the  eyes,  as  by  the  skin,  mnsoles,  and  joints.  In  other  words, 
stereoscopic  vision  is  vision,  and  is  not  mere  inierpretoHon  of  visual  symbols  in 
terms  oftowh.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  if  we  wish  vividly  to  realize 
any  visnal  object  as  solid  or  distant  in  space,  we  are  apt  to  resort  to  the  help 
of  touch  ;  we  think  into  it  how  it  would  feel  in  case  we  could  grasp  it  or 
push  against  it,  or  what  our  muscular  and  tactual  experience  would  have  to 
be  in  order  to  make  what  is  over  '*  there"  to  be  "  here,"  or  •*  nearer  "  here, 
etc.  Thus  the  '* bigness"  of  the  visualized  tree  is  i>erceived  more  vividly 
through  images  of  sensations  connected  with  the  purposed  effort  to  throw 
the  arms  around  it.  The  distance  of  the  house  or  hill  is  realized  better 
when  I  mingle  with  the  activity  of  the  eyes  the  revival  of  certain  muscular 
sensations  connected  with  walking,  climbing,  throwing  a  stone,  etc.  Nor 
would  we  deny  that  inchoate  motor  consciousness,  belonging  properly  to 
touch,  and  faint  suggestions  of  previous  tactile  and  muscular  experiences, 
blend  with  most  of  our  perceptive  knowledge  of  things  through  our  eyes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  translation  of  touch-experience  into  terms  of  sight, 
with  respect  to  all  three  of  the  80<<salled  dimensions  of  space,  is  a  more  con- 
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Bfcant  habit,  a  more  impeiatiTe  neoeasikj.  Yariona  proofa  of  thia  might  be 
added  to  thoae  already  given  in  the  last  ohapter.  For  example,  if  we  with 
the  eyes  closed,  snifer  our  limbe  or  our  entire  body  paaaiyely  to  be  mored, 
and  then  attempt  to  perceive  the  position  in  which  we  are  thtu  placed, 
the  almost  irresistible  tendency  is  to  imagine  how  we  should  '*look"  to 
ourselves,  if  we  were  only  to  open  onr  eyes.  Again,  in  moving  about  in  a 
dark  room  with  which,  and  its  objects,  we  are  familiar,  we  guide  ooraelves 
chiefly  by  memory  of  space-pictures  in  terms  of  sight;  that  is,  we  recall  and 
imagine  how  the  objects  have  already  been  aem  to  stand  related.  The  pru- 
dent man,  who  is  mindful  of  a  possible  fire  in  the  night,  does  not  put  out 
the  gas  in  the  room  of  his  hotel  until  he  has  impressed  upon  himself  the 
visual  relations  of  all  the  principal  objects  (furniture,  gas-jet,  windows,  door, 
staircase,  or  fire-escape)  to  his  position  in  bed. 

The  theory  of  those  who  push  their  **  touch-philosophy  "  of  perception  to 
such  an  extreme  is  not  more  untenable  than  it  is  unnecessary.  We  know^ 
that  we  do,  by  use  of  the  eyes  with  their  developed  activi^,  become  im- 
mediately aware  of  all  the  spatial  properties  and  relations  of  bodies.  And 
scientific  study  of  visual  development  itself  reveals  the  fact  that  the  means 
of  such  perceptive  knowledge  are  very  abundant.  Indeed,  it  is  just  this 
possession  of  delicately  shaded  local  signs,  connected  with  the  complex  ner- 
vous structure  of  the  organ  of  vision,  and  its  rapid  and  equally  delicately 
shaded  motor  activity,  which  fits  the  field  of  vision  to  be  pre  eminently  the 
field  which  yields  the  richest  harvest  of  space-intuitions. 

§  9.  We  seem  to  be  prevented,  however,  from  saying  that  stereoscopic 
vision  is  absolutely  dependent,  for  its  very  existence,  on  two  eyes  in  motion. 
A  field  of  vision  lighted  by  an  electric  flash,  too  briefly  for  any  movement  of 
the  eyes,  is  still  seen  stereoscopically ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
field  seen  with  only  one  eye,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion.  In  both  these 
cases,  however,  much  of  tiie  result  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  sug- 
gestion, operating  to  revive  in  consciousness  the  perceptive  data  which 
were  originally  due  to  the  activity  of  both  eyes  in  motion.  One-eyed  per- 
sons are  still  capable  of  stereoscopic  vision  ;  the  possibilty  of  this  must  be 
ascribed  to  sensations  of  accommodation,  in  a  measure,  but  chiefly  to  certain 
*' secondary  helps'*  which  will  be  described  later.  In  all  cases,  however, 
stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision  with  one  eye  is  comparatively  obscure, 
imperfect,  and  inaccurate.  And  the  question  being,  not  so  much  how  can 
some  such  vision  arise  in  abnormal  cases,  but  how  does  such  vision  actually 
reach  its  normal  high  development,  we  must  answer  by  referring  to  the  effect 
upon  consciousness  of  the  activity  of  two  moving  eyeballs,  operating  as  one 
organ  of  vision. 

2  10.  The  wonderful  influence  of  the  two  unlike  images  of  every  object 
seen  in  binocular  vision,  in  producing  stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision  of 
that  object,  can  be  made  apparent  in  manifold  ways.  If  the  two  retinas 
were  exactly  symmetrical,  if  the  physiological  center  of  each  were  its  true 
mathemati<»d  center,  and  if  they  both  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 

>  Here  we  agree  with  Profeeeor  James  as  agafautUppe  and  othera.  who  maintain  that  percep- 
tion of  diatanoe  by  the  ejB  la  **  loglcany  Impoaaible.''  **  No  argnmenfei  In  the  world  can  prore  a 
feeling  which  actoaOy  exlata  to  be  Impoaslble.'*  (The  Principles  of  Psjchologj.  I.,  p.  m,  note^ 
When,  howerer.  James  appeals  to  snch  **  feeling  **  to  decide  a  sdentiflc  qoeetlon  concerning  (be 
conditloos  and  order  of  development,  the  appeal  loses  aU  scientific  Talne. 
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the  object  (as  ihej  wonld,  for  example,  when  saperimposed),  then  for  every 
point  in  the  object  the  corresponding  point  of  one  retina  wonld  be  identical 
with  the  corresponding  point  in  the  other  retina.  Neither  of  these  three 
conditions,  however,  is  fulfilled.  What  takes  place  is  as  follows :  certain 
points  in  the  two  retinas  become  aoonstomed  to  act  together ;  the  two  images 
on  these  two  points  correspond  sufficiently  to  be  seen  as  a  single  image ;  the 
points  (physiologically  speaking)  "  cover "  each  other,  and  are  referred  to 
one  and  the  same  point  in  the  object.  Psychologically  speaking,  this  means 
that  the  sensation-complexes  called  ont  by  stimulating  simoltaneously  cer- 
tain two  areas  of  the  two  retinas,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest  (and  so  as  sen- 
sations of  motion  or  sensations  of  position),  are  not  discriminated ;  they  are 
therefore  not  differently  localized  in  consciousness. 

Now,  every  visual  object  may  of  course  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  points 
with  a  system  of  minute  retinal  images  corresponding  to  them.  When  the 
system  of  minute  retinal  images  of  any  object,  which  is  formed  on  one 
retina,  corresponds  sufficiently  nearly  with  the  i^stem  formed  on  the  other 
retina,  that  object  is  seen  single  and  solid.  But  when  these  two  systems  do 
not  so  correspond,  the  object  may  be  seen  double.  In  the  well-known  ex- 
periment when  we  hold  a  finger  up  against  the  sky,  and  look  at  the  sky 
beyond  it,  we  see  two  transparent  images  of  a  finger  instead  of  one  solid 
finger.  By  mechanical  pressure  on  one  eyeball,  or  by  an  act  of  will,  we  may 
"  uncouple "  the  images  of  any  object ;  in  wMch  case  it  at  once  becomes 
double  and  loses  its  solidity.  We  can  even  slip  one  set  of  images  of  an  en- 
tire section  of  some  reg^ilAT  small  pattern  (as  of  carpet,  or  wall-paper,  or 
wire-grating)  by  its  proper  "  double,**  and  then  unite  it  with  the  double  of 
another  section  into  a  solid  object. 

Moreover,  it  is  obyious  that  the  relations  of  the  two  images  of  any  object 
cannot  remain  unchanged  when  the  eyes  move  out  of  their  primary  position. 
In  any  other  position  than  the  primary  one,  only  a  few  of  the  points  of  the 
object  can  correspond,  on  the  two  retinas,  sufficiently  to  be  customarily  seen 
as  single.  If  the  other  points  were  not  relatively  overlooked  or  interpreted 
in  view  of  knowledge  previously  acquired,  then  the  greater  part  of  every 
object  would  be  seen  double.  The  fact  that  double  perctpHon  does  not  ordina- 
rify  take  place,  shows  that  aU  vision  involves  the  selection  and  emphasis  cf  some 
nensation-elements  ;  the  relative  disregard  or  exclusion  of  other  sensatUm-data  ; 
undthe  interpretation  cfthe  whole  in  terms  of  previous  experience  as  determined 
^  hahU,  practice^  interest  in  the  nature  (f  the  object,  eapectation,  etc. 

1 11.  Binocular  movement  of  the  eyes  may  be  (1)  parallel,  where  they 
turn  equally  in  the  same  direction ;  or  (2)  converging,  where  they  rotate  on 
the  axes  in  opposite  directions.  Now,  since  divergence  of  the  eyes  is  ordi- 
narily impossible,  there  are  three  conjunctions  of  movement  possible  under 
difSarent  circumstances ;  these  are  right  and  left  together,  up  and  down  to- 
gether, or  converging  symmetrically  or  asymmetrically.  These  movements 
result  in  imparting  a  great  variety  of  **  local  coloring,"  in  the  form  of  sensa- 
tions of  motion,  of  strain,  and  of  position,  to  the  space-consciousness  when 
both  eyes  are  used.  *  Constant  changes  of  accommodation,  and  coupling  and 
uncoupling  of  the  double  images,  accompany  this  motor  activity. 

>  The  lom  of  all  those  polnte  of  aoyol^aci  which  are  aeen  sfaigle  whOe  the  pohit  of  rogvd  re- 
maiiis  ODchciiKed,  is  called  the  *'  horopter.**   A  great  amoiint  of  experiment,  ealcnlatioii,  and  die- 
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Thai  steieoscopio  and  penpecfciye  Tinon  actually  resnlta  from  sooh  ao-^ 
Hvify,  with  all  the  wealth  of  "  data  "  which  it  affords,  we  have  abundant  ex- 
perimental proof.  In  onr  ordinary  vision  of  objects  of  any  size,  we  may  readily 
become  oonscions  of  the  fact  that  we  are  actually  engaged  in  sweeping  over 
the  field  of  yirion  with  a  moving  point  of  regard.  Even  when  we  sappose 
oorselves  to  be  looking  at  a  single  point,  with  a  perfectly  fixed  regard,  we 
are  really  making  rapid  excnrsions  in  one  direction  and  another,  aronnd  this 
point.  Now,  since  the  right  eye  always  sees  the  object  a  little  further  aronnd 
on  its  right  side,  and  the  left  eye  on  its  left  side,  every  small  portion  of  a 
solid  object  (provided  it  lies  a  little  way  out  of  the  point  of  regard)  consists 
of  two  sets  of  minnte  curves  that  are  partial  images  of  its  lines,  and  are 
diflbrent  for  each  eye.  The  act  of  perception  consists,  in  part,  in  distin- 
guishing, uniting,  interpreting,  with  a  moving  organ  of  vision,  these  sys- 
tems of  partial  images. 

How  marvellous  is  the  effect  of  uniting  two  such  systems  of  lines  in  pro- 
ducing stereoscopic  vision,  the  use  of  the  stereoscope  clearly  shows.  By  its 
aid  two  systems  of  lines  on  a  flat  surface  which,  when  uncombined,  suggest 
solidity  and  perspective  only  somewhat  doubtfully,  become  immediately  en- 
dowed with  perspicuous  spatial  properties  and  relations.  All  forms  of  ob- 
jects clearly  i>eroeived  in  these  dimensions — spheres,  cubes,  indescribably 
complex  geometrical  solids— «re  created  by  the  eyes  instantly,  in  this  way. 
Thus  we  can  be  made  to  look  into  a  funnel,  or  to  perceive  its  small  end 
turned  toward  us,  or  to  behold  starting  into  reality  lenses  convex,  concave, 
and  concavo-convex.  By  uniting  a  right-eyed  image  of  some  cube  in  out- 
line, which  is  white,  with  a  left-eyed  image  of  the  same  cube  in  black,  we  can 
gaze  into  the  transparent  depths  of  a  crystal,  whose  size  and  shape  the  artist 
has  determined  at  wiU.  For,  in  perfecting  the  sketchy  "sensation-stuff** 
for  perspective  vision,  the  artist  has  only  done  in  a  simple  way,  what  nature 
has  constantly  done,  in  more  complex  forms,  with  all  things  visual.  In 
eUher  case,  U  is  noi  merely  sensing,  but  also  ideaiing^  eUscriminating  menkd 
life,  which  synihelioaUy  constructs  the  object  of  perception, 

2  12.  In  all  visual  perception  of  the  size  and  distance  of  objects  with 
two  moving  eyes,  the  influence  of  both  retinal  signs  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions must  therefore  be  admitted.  The  particular  degree  of  acumen  which 
such  perception  can  attain  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  different  positions 
of  the  eyes  and  of  the  object,  the  amount  of  light,  practice,  expectation,  in- 
terest, etc.  Different  experimenters  have  found  the  proportional  difference, 
which  was  ''  the  least  observable  for  them,"  varying  under  different  circum- 
stances from  iV  to  sV»  and  even  more.  Points  vertically  distant  20  mm.  are 
ordinarily  estimated  as  equally  far  away  with  those  25  mm.  in  the  horizontal 
direction.  Helmholtz  found  that,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a 
distance  corresponding  to  a  variation  of  0.0044  mm.  in  the  position  of  the  ret- 

eoffllon.  has  been  directed  toward  determinixig  the  exact  natnre  of  the  horopter.  It  has  been  found 
to  be  a  line,  a  plane,  a  circle,  a  teriee  of  disconnected  points.  And  no  wonder.  For  the  horopt§r  it 
nm§r  an  aptieal,  mathemoHeal,  erpurtiy  phytMogieal  affaibr ;  it  it  olwayy  and  onlp  aptyehotoff^ 
iMl  <tfMr.  U  therefore  diiferB  for  diiferent  Indi^idnals,  and  for  the  same  tndiTidnal  under  differ- 
ent conditions  of  habit,  interest,  etc  In  other  words,  there  are  as  many  horopters  as  there  are 
peychologf cslly  diiferent  individnals,  ss  respects  stractore,  function,  and  actual  practioe  in  discrimi- 
nation, etc.  (See  howerer,  Meissner,  Bdtrilge  zur  Physlologie  d.  Sehotgans ;  and  Archives  das 
Sciences.  UL»  p.  160.  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  904.  Mrs.  Ladd-FrsnUin.  Am.  Journal  of  Psychology* 
November,  1887. 
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incU  image  oonld  be  detected ;  Weber,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  mu9cular 
sense  of  the  eye  conld  recognize  the  disphtoement  of  the  most  senBitive  spot 
of  the  retina  by  not  more  than  tIt  of  a  Parisian  line.  With  power  to  com- 
bine these  two  so  nicely  discriminable  sets  of  data,  the  eztraordinazy  space> 
intuiting  faculty  of  yision  is  developed. 

Besides  the  foregoing  ^*  data "  of  the  more  primary  order» 
others  of  a  more  Secondary  Nature  mnst  be  considered*  When 
the  amount  of  influence  allowed  to  the  latter  becomes  prominent, 
and  especially  if  doubt  and  delay  accompany  the  perceptive  act> 
the  vision  is  often  said  to  be  a  matter  of  "  judgment "  rather  than 
of  immediate  perception.  But  ''intellection,"  as  discriminat- 
ing consciousness,  exercising  a  certain  psychological  judgment, 
has  been  seen  to  be  necessary  for  all  development  of  perception. 
That  apparent  immediate  awareness  of  the  spatial  properties 
and  relations  of  things  which  is  due  to  their  changing  aspects, 
is  largely  accomplished  by  use  of  these  secondary  helps.  The 
greater  necessity  for  such  helps,  in  our  perception  of  remote  ob- 
jects by  vision,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  other  data — muscu- 
lar and  tactual  sensations  of  accommodation  and  convergence, 
and  even  difference  of  relations  between  the  images  of  the  two 
retinas — are  here  relatively  weak.  It  is  by  these  helps  that  the 
field  of  vision  acquires  that  varied  artistic  quality  which  belongs 
to  it ;  the  objects  in  it  become  parts  of  a  picture,  and  the  whole 
is  capable  of  being  perceived  as  a  rich,  pictorial  scene.  It  is  by 
appeal  to  these  secondary  helps,  in  large  measure,  that  various 
arts,  such  as  painting,  frescoing,  and  even,  in  a  more  limited  way, 
etching  and  engraving,  are  enabled  to  represent  the  world  of 
stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision.  Thus  the  life  of  vision  be- 
comes, not  simply  one  of  a  practical  sort,  but  also  a  life  of  beauty 
and  of  joy  in  beauty.  Sight  is  the  one  sense  which  is  both  intel- 
lectual and  SBsthetical  in  the  highest  degree.  On  the  one  side  its 
rival  is  touch,  which  is,  however,  relatively  lacking  in  all  power 
to  give  refined  and  sustained  enjoyment ;  on  the  other  is  hear- 
ing, which,  since  music  and  language  answer  to  it,  is  capable  of 
high  ffisthetical  satisfaction,  but  is  relatively  incapable  of  giving 
a  perceptive  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  objects. 

2  18.  Among  the  more  obvions  secondary  helps  to  stereoscopic  and  per^ 
spective  vision  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  course  of  the  limiting  lines  of  the  object,  which  determine  its  dis* 
tanoe  and  form  as  lying  in  the  third  dimension.  Here  the  bottom  lines  of 
the  distant  object  are  very  important ;  if  they  are  covered  or  confused,  its 
dintanoe,  size,  and  shape  become  uncertain  to  the  eye.  Lines  that  cover 
other  lines  are,  of  course,  seen  nearer ;  to  be  behind  something  else,  and  to 
be  further  away,  is  one  and  the  same.    Hence,  when  the  outlines  of  any  ob- 
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ject  admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  the  whole  spatial  straotnze  of 
the  object  may  be  changed  at  will,  or  according  to  the  way  in  which  it 
catches  the  eye  and  fixates  the  original  point  of  regard.  Thns,  the  well- 
known  example  is  explained  of  the  outline  fignre  which  can  be  pezoeiTed  as 
a  staircase,  either  when  seen  as  an  ascending  ilight  of  steps  or  as  looked  at 
from  nndemeath.  So  the  same  outline  may  be  perceived,  sometimes  as 
convex  and  sometimes  as  concave,  etc.  [It  is  instniotive  in  these  cases  to 
notice  how  the  character  of  the  perception  changes— somewhat  rhythmically 
—in  dependence  on  the  miAifz  as  determined  by  the  point  of  the  object  fix- 
ated, by  the  change  of  the  attention  and  of  the  point  of  regard,  etc.] 

(2)  McOhemaHoal  pertpedive,  or  the  size  of  the  angle  of  vision  which  is 
covered  by  near  and  far  objects,  respectively,  is  another  important  secon- 
dary help.  In  this  way  objects  of  known  size  are  seen  at  the  distance 
necessary  to  give  them  their  apparent  size.  The  nearer  together  the  rails 
of  the  parallel  track  appear,  the  more  distant  they  appear.  In  general,  ob- 
jects covering  a  large  visnal  angle  appear  large,  and  those  having  a  small 
visnal  angle  appear  small  But  the  influence  of  this  principle  is  greatly 
limited.  If  the  table,  when  looked  at  along  its  length,  appeared  to  ns  under 
the  influence  chiefly  of  mathematical  perspective,  it  would  have  to  seem 
either  far  narrower  or  fkr  more  distant  than  it  does.  In  general,  the  ap- 
parent size  of  objects  does  not  decrease  nearly  as  rapidly  as  their  visnal 
angles  do.* 

(8)  **  Aimotphere,"  and  (4)  the  siie  and  the  dirmOum  of  the  shadows  influ- 
ence our  stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision.  Things  are  seen  nearer  in  a 
clear  atmosphere,  more  distant  in  an  atmosphere  less  clear.  Painters  pleas- 
antly deceive  us  in  this  way,  by  use  of  afirial  perspective,  into  perceiving 
their  mountains  far  off  and  yet  huge  ;  and  travellers  in  Oolorado  are  unpleas- 
antly deceived  in  their  perception  of  the  distance  of  the  mountain's  side  on 
which  they  purpose  a  luncheon  within  a  few  hours  from  starting  their  climb. 
By  arranging  lights  and  shadows  the  spatial  properties  and  relations  of  ob- 
jects can  be  changed  in  a  startling  way.  Intaglios  can  be  converted  into 
medallions  or  bas-reliefs,  and  the  reverse.  A  medallion  placed  near  a  window, 
but  shielded  from  its  direct  light,  and  lighted  from  the  other  side  by  reflec- 
tion from  a  mirror,  has  its  relief  reversed.  We  all  know  how  far  ofl^  and 
changed  every  way,  the  objects  of  the  landscape  begin  to  look  when  the 
shadows  '*  begin  to  lengthen."  (5)  But  envirwimant  and  oofiipantfiM  vision 
are  often  of  predominating  influence.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  insist  to  our- 
selves upon  our  judgment  that  the  actor  who  comes  down  the  mountain's  side 
as  a  giant,  and  dwindles  so  as  to  look  almost  dwarfish  when  he  approaches 
the  front  of  the  stage,  cannot  really  be  as  he  appears ;  we  see  him  as  he  if 
to  sights  in  the  changing  environment ;  he  can  be  seen  no  smaller,  as  long  as 
he  covers  so  much  of  such  a  distant  mountain,  etc. 

The  considerations  jnst  offered  bring  ns  again  face  to  face 
with  the  truth  that  it  is  not  in  sensations  alone  that  developed 
visual  perception  consists.  Our  ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions  take 
part  in  determining  haw  we  shall  see  the  spatial  gualities  and  rela- 
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tions  of  any  ci^ecL  In  the  very  earliest  processes  concerned  in 
the  development  of  space-intuitions  by  the  eye,  ideating,  affec- 
tive, and  conative  factors  are  always  present.  Oi^— to  say  the 
aame  truth  in  more  popular  phrase — ^within  given  limits,  we  see 
what  we  think  or  imagine  ought  to  be  seen ;  what  we  are  expect* 
ing,  desiring,  or  fearing  to  see ;  and  what  we  by  an  act  of  will 
determine  to  see.  This  truth,  in  the  more  obvious  forms  of  its 
illustration,  is  virtually  acknowledged  by  every  intelligent  ob- 
server of  human  conduct ;  it  is  consecrated  by  the  structure  and 
usages  of  language,  by  the  experience  of  men  in  courts  of  law, 
by  books  of  narrative,  by  common  conversation,  and  in  all  forms 
of  artistic  endeavor.  The  same  principle  belongs  to  all  percep- 
tions— but  pre-eminently  to  vision ;  because  developed  vision  is 
the  pre-eminent  form  of  perception.  Vision,  therefore,  illus- 
trates more  clearly  and  more  variously  than  any  other  sense  all 
the  psychological  principles  of  perceptive  activity  in  general. 
We  all  know  that  he  who  is  bidden  to  hear  a  certain  sound,  to 
search  his  bodily  surfaces  or  internal  organs  for  a  certain  symp- 
tom, to  taste  and  find  a  certain  flavor  or  a  certain  smell,  or  to 
look  and  see  a  certain  sight,  is  thus  rendered  far  likelier  actually 
to  perceive  what  he  is  induced  to  seek.  In  highly  wrought  states 
of  feeling  and  imagination,  we  hesitate  about  trusting  the  most 
vivid  deliverances  of  the  senses  as  corresponding  to  objective 
reality.  The  motto  applies  to  visual  perception  as  well  as  to 
internal  vision :  "  None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see." 

That  which  is  popularly  recognized  in  these  inaccurate  ways 
as  distinctive  of  certain  acts  of  perceptive  knowledge— namely, 
that  its  immediate  awareness  is  not  uninfluenced  by  imagi- 
nation, memory,  feeling,  and  will — ^the  scientific  study  of  its  de- 
velopment illustrates  as  belonging,  in  scores  of  delicate,  un- 
recognized ways,  to  all  visual  perception.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
essential  results  of  this  development  consists  in  the  relative 
increase  of  ideation  and  intellection,  as  compared  with  the  pure- 
ly sensational  elements.  As  one  learns  to  "  mind"  things  visual, 
one's  vision  becomes  more  **  mindful."  The  attention  of  psyehol- 
ogists  is  now  engaged  in  investigating  the  amazing  power  of  so- 
called  suggestion  to  induce  or  compel  definite  perceptions  in 
certain  subjects  of  the  hypnotic  state.  Various  forms  of  men- 
tal alienation  also  are  found  to  be  most  intimately  connected 
with  corresponding  hallucinations  of  sense.  Disorded  imagina- 
tion and  disordered  sensibility,  whether  the  disorder  be  induced 
by  the  word  of  the  experimenter  or  by  cerebral  disease,  alike  re- 
sult in  temporary  or  permanent  change  in  the  character  of  the 
patient's  perceptions.    If  the  disorder  express  itself  chiefiy  in 
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changes  of  the  perception  of  touch,  then  the  consciousness  of 
personality  may  be  affected ;  but  if  the  changes  be  chiefly  in 
the  reakn  of  sight,  then  the  objectiye  world  is  likely  to  become 
an  altered  reality.  In  many  cases  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
hallucination  seems  to  lie  through  the  patient's  will.  In  the 
wider  meaning  of  that  much-abused  word,  all  visual  perception, 
true  or  false,  our  daily  sights  of  the  most  practical  and  ordinary 
kind,  as  well  as  the  wildest  hallucinations  of  the  hypnotic  dream- 
er or  of  the  inmate  of  the  madhouse — ^involve  "  suggestion." 
Without  suggestian  (hrought  about  through  the  effect  of  the  aensa^ 
tions  in  stirring  up  the  ideas,  as  we  may  figuratively  say)  no  per- 
ception can  take  place. 

{ 14.  On  the  one  band,  within  certain  limits  im  nee  what  toe  ifnagine  or 
know  to  be  tme  of  the  spatial  properties  and  relations  of  visual  objects.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  not  infreqnentlj  compelled  to  see  (that  is,  bj  filling 
oat  the  sense-data  with  representative  images)  what  we  know  (that  is,  infer 
on  grounds  lying  outside  of  the  perceived  object  itself)  cannot  be  true.  It 
has  already  been  shown  how  the  visual  character  of  some  objects  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  imagination,  starting  from  some  one  of  several  pos* 
sible  groups  of  sense-data,  fills  in  the  details.  In  rather  rapid  vision,  even 
of  not  veiy  complex  objects,  different  persons  see  different  things  ;— and  this, 
not  only  because  they  seize  by  attention  diiferent  points  of  view,  but  alsc 
because  the  excited  sensations  themselves  arouse  and  fuse  immediately  with 
different  mental  images.  Here  the  physiological  principle  involves  the  ex- 
tension of  the  cerebral  excitement  over  a  variety  of  previously  associated 
areas  and  tracts  of  the  organ.  The  psychological  principle  is  that  just 
stated — ^namely,  all  perception  is  the  resultant  of  mental  suggestion-Hi  mat- 
ter of  the  reproduction  of  associated  ideation-processes.  In  cases  where  the 
sensuous  data  do  not  promptly  and  strongly  suggest  some  definite  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  a  struggle  between  two  possible  interpretations  may  take 
place.  In  such  cases,  for  an  instant,  we  cannot  "  imagine  "  what  we  ought 
to  see.  At  other  times  the  object  constructed  in  the  first  instant  may  be 
differently  reconstructed  later,  as  the  analytic  and  synthetic  activity  of  the 
eye  is  further  carried  on.  In  such  cases,  we  find  that  what  we  first  **  imag- 
ined "  we  saw  changes  quickly  into  what  we  now  *'  know  "  we  see.  The  use 
of  optical  instruments  which  furnish  bewildering  sense-data  (such  as  the 
pseudosoope,  telesiereoscope,  etc.)  causes  an  inability  to  imagine  what  we  ought 
to  see.  Thus  the  spatial  properties  and  relations  of  visual  objects  may  lose 
their  fixed  value ;  because  the  mind  cannot  definitely  fill  in  the  sensuous 
data  with  the  correct  representative  images.  We  then  only  partially,  and  in 
a  vacillating  and  amazed  way,  perceive  the  object. 

In  the  suggested  perceptions  of  hypnotic  subjects  the  influence  of  idea> 
tion,  and  its  relation  to  the  peripherally  excited  sensation-complexes,  are 
shown  in  a  very  instructive  way.  Such  subjects  seize  on  any  sensuous 
data  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  employ  them  as  a  nucleus  about  which  to 
gather  the  suggested  ideas.  Thus  a  visual  object  possessed  of  such  reality 
as  to  cover  all  objects  behind  it  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen,  may  be  con* 
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strnoied  out  of  ezoeedingly  meagre  sensaons  material.  The  Bensation- 
stuff  of  such  an  object  is  indeed  meagre ;  but  nevertheless  it  sometimes 
«zerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  perception.  Thus  Binet  ^  tells  of  a 
hypnotic  patient  who,  having  had  suggested  the  hallucination  of  a  portrait 
to  be  projected  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  a  hat  had  been  drawn,  per- 
^seived  the  suggested  portrait  wearing  the  hat  which  had  really  been  drawn. 
The  same  patient,  however,  could  not  perceive  an  animal  designed  on  a  sheet 
where  the  hallucination  of  a  man  was  to  be  projected.  Thus,  also,  a  suggested 
female  figure,  on  a  ground  where  a  battle  scene  had  been  sketched,  was  per- 
ceived with  the  "  epaulets  "  of  an  officer  converted  into  her  "  monHcuh,**  A 
man  seated  in  a  chair  being  suggested,  the  hallucination  was  i>erceived  with 
portions  of  a  bird,  which  had  been  drawn  on  the  back  ground,  *<8ynthe- 
fiized  "  with  it  as  the  required  chair. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  the  instructive  fact  that 
«very  form  of  pictorial  art  operates  to  induce  the  desired  perception,  by  af- 
fording data  of  sense  which  suggest  the  revival  and  fusion  with  such  data  of 
familiar  representative  images.  Art  always  issues  a  call  to  perception  through 
imagination.  And  when  surrounding  sensuous  impressions,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  operate  to  bind  and  hinder  the  imagination,  we  withdraw  at- 
tention from  them,  or  we  cut  them  off  by  physical  means  (as  when  we  look 
«t  a  painting  through  a  tube)  from  their  otherwise  legitimate  influence. 

i  15.  77ie  ejM  (^feeling,  in  its  various  forms,  upon  visual  perception  is 
both  direct  and  indirect.  Its  indirect  effect  is  attained  largely  through  the 
relation  which  interest  sustains  to  attention.  Those  sensuous  data  of  an  ob- 
ject which,  for  any  reason,  excite  an  interest— other  things  being  at  all  equal 
— attract  attention  to  themselves.  And,  indeed,  we  can  scarcely  attend  to 
any  visual  object  sufficiently  to  start  an  inchoate  perception  of  its  more 
obvious  spatial  properties  and  relations  without  having  some  form  of  interest 
■awakened.  Now,  then,  if  we  proceed  to  carry  out  further  the  perceptive  proc- 
ess, and  thus  to  develop  a  clear  and  detailed  perception  of  the  object,  these 
particular  sensuous  data  are  likely  to  be  determinative  of  the  activities  of 
ideation  which  are  evoked  to  fuse  with  them.  Thus,  as  we  well  know,  dif- 
ferent persons^  with  a  different  interest  in  the  same  object,  will  perceive  it 
differently ;  this  is  because  the  more  prominent  points  of  regard,  and  the 
order  of  the  wandering  of  the  point  of  regard,  and  so  the  sensation-complexes 
induced,  and  so  the  mental  images  suggested,  are  all  determined  by  the  ef- 
fect of  interest  on  attention.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  getting  uninterested 
and  untrained  observers  to  perceive,  even  in  the  most  rudimentary  sensuous 
way,  certain  aspects  of  an  object ;  they  cannot  complete  perception  because 
the  sensuous  data  suggest  to  them  nothing  connected  with  past  visual  ex- 
I>erience. 

But  the  influence  of  feeling  upon  perception  is  also  more  direct.  Percep- 
tion, under  the  pressure  of  intense  feeling  is  ordinarily  more  hurried ;  it  is 
therefore  less  a  matter  of  clearly  discriminated  sensation-complexes  and  more 
a  matter  of  suggested  ideas  which  fuse  with  the  relatively  meagre  sensuous 
factors.  The  character  of  the  suggested  ideas  itself  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  feeling  with  which  the  perceptive  act  is  accomplished.  Hence 
—as  has  already  been  said— we  tend  to  perceive  what  we  expect  to  perceive^ 

>  Beme  Phflosophiqne,  1800,  !i.  p.  14S  f. 
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whether  with  m  feeling  of  pleasnxftble  anticipation,  or  of  dread,  or  of  anger, 
ete.  The  passenger,  while  waiting  at  a  railway  station,  perceives  nearly 
erery  sound  as  the  noise  of  the  expected  train ;  the  angry  man  is  almost  sore 
to  hear  the  expected  insulting  word  from  his  enemy ;  the  lover  does  not  fail 
to  be  "immediately  aware"  of  that  which  he  desires  or  dreads  in  the  voice 
and  gesture  of  his  mistress.  In  spite  of  the  relatively  cool  and  intellectual 
nature  of  vision,  feeling  determines  largely  what  ideas  shall  be  so  suggested 
as  to  fuse  with  the  visual  sensations  and  thus  to  constitute  the  character  of 
the  visual  perception  as  such  and  no  other.  The  objective  and  purely  sen- 
suous resemblance  of  an  approaching  face  need  not  be  great  in  order  to  insure 
its  being  perceived  as  an  expected  friend.  Every  inquirer  into  the  origin  of 
visions  of  ghosts  and  of  *'  materialized  **  spirits  knows  how  scanty  a  sensuous 
framework  is  necessaiy  when  feeling  spurs  imagination  to  construct  the  fill- 
ing-in  of  the  framework.  And  often,  when  by  reasoning  we  have  compelled 
ourselves  to  revise  our  perception  and  to  look  again  in  cooler  blood,  we  can 
no  longer  perceive  in  the  object  even  a  remote  resemblance  to  that  at  sight 
of  which  our  blood  was,  but  a  moment  ago,  near  curdling. 

2  16.  Through  uiectwe  atterUioix  does  ocmaHve  impfd9&,  especially  when  it 
develops  into  intelligent  volition,  greatly  influence  vitual  perception.  By  an 
act  of  will  the  mioroscopist  can  exclude  the  influence  of  images  formed  upon 
one  of  his  retinas  and  perceive  only  those  objects  that  are  constructed  by  ac- 
tivity of  the  other  eye.  It  would  seem  that,  in  many  cases,  the  fixation  of 
attention  alone  can  render  the  object  dearer,  and  so  in  a  secondary  way 
change  its  location  and  bring  it  apparently  nearer  to  the  eye  without  change 
of  focus  or  convergence.  By  act  of  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
double  images  can  be  either  perceived  or  not  perceived.  Where  a  conflict  of 
colors  or  of  outlines  arises  in  the  effort  to  unite  two  sets  of  images  stereo- 
scopically,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  decide  the  conflict  by  a  volition.  Thus, 
if  a  card  be  prepared  with  two  right-hand  images  of  blue  and  two  left-band 
images  of  red,  and  then  the  four  stereoscopically  united,  in  some  cases  the 
Tolition  of  the  peroeiver  decides  which  color  shall  be  perceived ;  or  whether 
the  two  shall  mix  in  a  binocular  image  of  reddish-blue  or  of  violet.  > 

In  all  construction  of  the  outlines  and  relative  position  of  a  visual  object 
with  a  moving  point  of  regard,  the  part  which  conation  takes  in  perception 
is  more  obvious.  As  the  primaiy  forms  of  conation,  or  of  forced  and  "  uni- 
motived  "  impulse,  are  succeeded  by  intelligent  and  selective  acts  of  volition, 
the  part  of  so-called  "  will "  in  the  perceptive  process  becomes  increasingly 
prominent.  We  have  seen  that,  in  perceptions  of  touch,  sensations  of  re- 
sistance, and  feelings  of  effort  furnish,  as  it  were,  the  very  kernel  of  our 
immediate  awareness  of  material  bodies  (comp.  p.  840  f.).  This  is  due,  not 
solely  to  the  abrupt  and  involuntary  limitation  of  our  sensations  of  move- 
ment through  space,  when  we  come  into  contact  with  an  external  body,  but 
also  to  the  active  effort  which  we  make  to  overcome  resistance.*  Now  it  is 
the  relative  lack  of  these  sensations  and  feelings  in  their  most  vivid  form,  and 
of  the  connected  "pleasure-pains,'*  which  makes  visual  objects  in  general 
lacking  in  tangible,  irresistible  reality.  But  even  here  the  lack  is  not  com- 
plete.   When  movements  of  the  eyes  are  made  with  tired  or  lamed  muscles, 

>  Compare  Bering :  Phyviolog.  OptUc.  In  Hennaiin's  Handb.  d.  VhfAfHo^  IIL,  1»  p.  OU  f. 
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the  size  of  the  perceived  object  is  increased.  When  the  fonotion  of  one  of 
the  muscles  (for  example,  the  extemus  redut)  is  impaired,  objects  seen  by 
the  eye  moving  in  its  shortened  oircnit  are  often  located  where  thej  would 
have  been  if  the  same  intensity  of  the  sensation  of  resistance  had  been 
necessary  to  bring  them  to  this  position  with  a  normal  function  of  the  mns- 
cles.  Thus  a  patient  with  paralysis  which  prevents  turning  the  eye  more 
than  20*",  will  locate  an  object  actually  lying  only  20''  from  the  median  plane 
much  further  to  one  side.  As  to  the  feeling  of  self-activity  (or  of  effort  cen- 
trally initiated)  bearing  any  part  in  the  perception  of  a  visual  body,  there  is 
ground  for  dispute ;  and  the  question  is  difficult  to  settle  on  purely  experi- 
mental grounds,  so  delicate  and  changeable  are  these  factors  in  all  our  ex- 
perienoe  with  the  eyes.  All  our  previous  investigations  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  however,  that  in  all  sensations  of  motion  with  the  eye,  conative  oon- 
sciousness  bears  at  least  an  obscure  part ;  and  hence  that  the  complete  sen- 
sations of  position  involve  traces  of  influence  from  the  inhibited  impulses  of 
will.*  For  the  eye,  as  for  the  skin,  muscles,  and  joints,  the  statement  of 
Naville  is  true :  *'  WiU  is  the  ocmdiHon  of  our  idea  of  a  bocfy" 

In  a  yet  more  general  and  impressive  way  is  it  true  that  our  will  largely 
determines  our  perception.  It  is  the ''  purpose  "  of  the  man,  especially  when 
such  purpose  has  become  organized  into  habitual  forms  of  attention  and 
motor  activity,  which  limits  or  expands,  to  a  large  extent,  every  field  of 
vision.  Thus,  as  Schopenhauer  says :  "  The  traveller  in  anxiety  and  haste 
will  see  the  Bhine  and  its  banks  only  as  a  line,  and  the  bridges  over  it  only 
as  lines  cutting  it.  In  the  mind  of  the  man  who  is  filled  with  his  own  aima 
the  whole  world  only  appears  as  does  a  beautiful  landscape  on  the  meagre 
plan  of  a  battle-field." 

Every  Act  of  Visual  Perception  may  thertfore  he  considered  ae 
a  Problem^  the  solution  qf  which  is  attained  (with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  speed,  amounting  ordinarily  to  a  practical  instantane- 
ousness)  on  the  basis  of  certain  daia^  by  a  constructive  and  interpret 
iative  mental  activity  thai,  has  been  developed  through  eixperience. 
This  view  accords  with  all  our  language,  with  the  facts  of  adult 
self -consciousness,  and  with  all  the  scientific  information  which 
study  and  experiment  can  gather.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  we  use  the  word  ''  perception  '*  to  indicate  all  kinds  of  "  im- 
mediate awareness  "  of  objects  as  having  a  meaning,  as  embody- 
ing ideas  to  our  minds.  Whatever  we  can  bring  within  the 
unifying  grasp  of  interpretative  consciousness,  that  we  may  be 
said  "  to  perceive."  Undoubtedly  our  ordinary  adult  conscious- 
ness, when  perceiving  objects  by  the  eye,  favors  the  view  that 
a  certain  content  is  being  passively  impressed  upon  conscious- 
ness; and  that  memory,  imagination,  feeling,  and  will,  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  result.  As  one  writer  has  said  r 
"  The  external  thing  is  our  creation,  but  we  become  its  slaves. 
The  product  of  our  ideation  becomes  the  cause  of  the  ideating 

>  To  this  flztent  we  are  IneUned  to  moSitj  the  view  taken  In  the  Blementa  of  Fhyafologlcal  Pi^ 
chology ,  asd  lecognlae  the  Talne  of  the  evidence  hrovght  forward  hy  Wmidt,  Loeb»  asd  othna. 
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process  itself.*'  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly bring  oat  in  adnlt  conscionsness  the  active  side  of  mental 
life  in  constructing  the  object  of  visnal  sense.  We  can  even 
*'  hark  back  "  in  consciousness  and  discover  what  sensations  or 
ideas  have  influenced  us  to  perceive  them  in  this  particular 
rather  than  some  other  way.  That  visual  perception  is  a  prob- 
lem admitting  and  requiring  solution  in  a  very  variable  way,  is 
a  thesis  which  all  our  past  investigations  tend  to  establish. 

A  Summary  of  the  Principles  which  control  each  particular 
act  of  perception  with  the  eye,  considered  as  the  *'  Solution  of  a 
Problem,"  includes  the  following : 

(1)  The  color  of  the  visual  object  in  binocular  vision  depends 
upon  the  combined  action  of  the  two  retinal  images,  each  of 
which  has  its  color  determined  by  all  the  influences  that  co-oper- 
ate in  the  production  of  the  various  qualities  of  light-  and  color- 
sensations  (see  pp.  122  ff.).  Ordinarily  these  sensuous  factors 
are  so  nearly  alike  for  every  corresponding  part  of  the  two 
retinas  that  they  fuse  perfectly,  and  the  object  is  seen  as  one 
colored  and  extended  thing.  If,  however—  as  sometimes  happens 
— the  two  color  masses  are  so  unlike  as  not  to  fuse,  color-wise, 
then  either  (a)  the  more  intense  of  the  two  triumphs  and  sup- 
presses the  weaker ;  or  (b)  some  combination  into  a  different 
color  takes  place  according  to  the  laws  regulating  color  quality ; 
or  (c),  in  rare  cases  memory  and  imagination  operate  to  reproduce 
what  experience  suggests  ought  to  be,  or  even  an  act  of  will 
directing  attention  may  decide  between  the  two. 

(2)  The  size,  shape,  and  locality  of  the  visual  object,  whether 
regarded  as  a  whole  with  reference  to  its  parts  or  as  one  object 
among  other  objects  (with  background,  environment,  etc.),  de- 
pends chiefly  (a)  upon  the  variations  in  the  intensity  and  local 
coloring  of  the  sensations  of  motion  and  the  sensations  of  posi- 
tion which  are  evoked  by  moving  the  point  of  regard  rapidly 
over  its  outline,  its  surfaces,  and  its  surroundings.  But  {b)  all 
that  we  intend  by  sensations  of  motion,  to  some  extent,  and  all 
that  we  intend  by  sensations  of  position,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
involves  "  suggestion  "  of  traces  of  past  experience  in  the  form 
of  revived  images  of  motor-consciousness.  But  (c)  the  diversi- 
fying of  the  local  signs  of  the  retina,  which  such  movement  of 
the  point  of  regard  accomplishes,  co-operates  with  the  changes 
in  the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  to  complete  the  percep- 
tion of  the  extension  of  the  object,  (d)  The  influence  of  environ- 
ment, as  eliciting  the  relating  activity  of  mind,  the  more  purely 
intellectual  factor,  is  very  great  in  all  cases  of  measuring  and 
constructing  the  visual  object. 
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(8)  In  Tisnal  perception  of  the  spatial  piopertieB  and  rela* 
tions  of  near  objects,  some  influence  must  be  allowed  from  (a)  ac- 
commodation as  an  aid  in  solTing  the  complex  problem.  But 
such  perception  is  largely  dne  to  (h)  the  influence  of  the  two 
retinal  images,  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  of  the  sugges- 
tions arising  from  each,  and  to  the  possibility  of  varying  these 
relations  by  motion  of  the  two  eyes  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
movement  of  each,  respectively. 

(4)  In  visual  perception  of  the  spatial  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  remote  objects  the  various  secondary  helps  become 
more  influential  in  solving  an  increasingly  complex  problem. 
Among  such  secondary  helps  that  one  will  lead  in  bringing 
about  the  solution  which  is  most  impressive,  either  (a)  on  ac- 
count of  its  sensuous  intensity ;  or  (b)  on  account  of  the  tenacity 
and  breadth  of  its  suggestiveness ;  or  (c)  on  account  of  some 
emotional  or  other  ground  of  preference. 

(5)  In  all  visual  perception  where  sensations  of  motion,  or 
revived  and  suggested  images  of  such  sensations,  are  as  much 
as  possible  excluded,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  vision  be- 
comes more  vacillating  and  uncertain.  The  truth  of  this  is 
particularly  seen  when  we  remember  that  even  attention  itself 
seems  to  involve  some  modification  of  motor  consciousness  ;  at- 
tention itself  a£Ebrds  evidence  of  some  inchoate  attempt  to  move, 
with  at  least  a  dim  feeUng  of  effort  and  sensations  of  fusion, 
strain,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perception  of  color-masses 
with  motionless  organs,  and  with  attention  as  much  as  possible 
not  fixated,  is  so  vague  and  '*  unobjective  "  as  scarcely  to  merit 
the  name  perception.  Whatever  immediate  awareness  of  local- 
ized and  projected  color-masses,  bearing  spatial  relations  to  each 
other,  seems  to  come  through  inattentive  and  motionless  visual 
organs  may  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  sensation-com- 
plexes, discriminable  by  their  local  signs  of  the  retina,  suggest- 
ing the  images  of  sensations  of  motion  and  position  with  which 
they  have  been,  by  frequent  repetition,  habitually  fused.  Act- 
ual fixation  of  attention  and  movement  of  the  point  of  regard 
seems  necessary  to  convert  these  related  color-masses  into  a 
clearly  perceived  object,  or  group  of  objects. 

(6)  In  all  forms  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  visual  per- 
ception— ^in  (2H6)  as  well  as  in  (1) — ^not  only  the  purely  sensu- 
ous factors  of  a  peripheral  origin,  but  also  the  so-called  faculties 
of  memory,  imagination,  feeling,  and  volition,  bear  an  important 
part.  If  the  condition  of  the  organism  and  of  "  apperceiving '* 
consciousness  is,  so  to  speak,  normal,  and  if  the  sensations  aris- 
ing from  purely  peripheral  excitement  of  the  organ  are  suffi- 
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ciently  intense  and  multiform ;  then  the  percipient  will  oonstract 
the  visual  object  with  the  same  color  and  spatial  properties  and 
relations  as  those  which  are  attributed  to  the  same  object  by 
other  percipients.  In  other  words,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  man  of  normal  organs  will  see  things  as  others  see  them. 
But  with  altered  conditions  of  the  organism,  or  of  apperceiving 
consciousness,  or  when  the  sensuous  factors  are  few  and  weak  ; 
then  perception  becomes  more  a  matter  of  individual  peculiari- 
ties. That  is  to  say,  under  such  circumstances,  what  every  man 
sees  will  depend  upon  what  sort  of  a  percipient  he  is — upon  his 
memory,  imagination,  feeling,  or  will.  For  every  case  of  peroep^ 
tion  affords  a  new  problem  to  consciousness;  and  precisely  how  thai 
particular  prMem  will  he  solved  depends  npon  a  great  variety  of 
considerations.  In  this  meaning  of  the  words — Every  man  must 
see  with  his  own  eyes ;  no  man  has  the  gift  always  to  see  things 
as  others  see  them. 

Finally,  the  foregoing  theory  offers  the  only  satisfactory  basis 
for  an  account  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  different  Il- 
lusions and  Hallucinations  of  Perception.  The  process  of  per- 
ception proceeds  according  to  the  same  principles,  whether  the 
product  of  perception  be  correct  or  illusory  and  false.  To  main- 
tain, then — as  is  so  often  done — that  it  is  not  the  senses  but 
the  intellect  which  deceives  us,  implies  a  complete  misunder- 
standing both  of  the  facts  and  of  the  correct  theory.  Except 
as  intellect  enters  into  the  process,  the  senses,  so  called,  give 
us  no  presentation  of  sense,  no  "  object,"  whether  true  or  false. 
For  all  that  work  of  the  senses  which  ends  in  perception  in- 
volves  interpretation.  It  would  be  more  correct,  then,  to  say 
with  Lotze:  "The  whole  of  our  apprehension  of  the  world 
by  the  senses  is  one  great  and  prolonged  deception,"  than  to 
say  with  Ptofessor  James  that  the  fallacy  "is  not  fallacy  of 
the  senses  proper."  Neither  is  Binet  right  when  he  affirms 
that  what  is  fallaciously  inferred  is  "  always  an  object  of  some 
other  sense  than  the  *  this. ' "  How  can  such  statements  ap- 
ply, for  example,  to  the  case  when  I  cover  a  red  square  with  a 
square  of  white  tissue-paper  and  then  see  it  green ;  or  when  I 
lay  two  cards,  red  and  green,  one  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other 
upon  a  table,  and  then  by  superimposing  the  reflected  image  of 
one  upon  the  other,  see  the  fusion  as  a  grayish  card.  The  gen- 
eral truth  is,  we  repeat :  All  perception  is  interpretation ;  and 
from  partial  or  mistaken  interpretation  all  degrees  and  hinds  of  illu- 
sions  and  halliicmationa  resvlL  Nor  can  any  fixed  line  be  drawn 
between  illusions  and  hallucinations  any  more  than  between  the 
different  degrees  of  both.     For  if  we  define  an  hallucination  as 
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a  "false  perception  restilting  from  no  objective  stimnlus  at  all,'* 
we  still  find  yarious  degrees  of  viyidness  and  objective  reality 
imparted  to  the  object  with  a  minimum  of  traceable  peripheral 
stimulus ;  and  it  is  ordinarily  quite  impossible  to  be  sure  that  no 
periphersJ  stimulus  is  involved  in  what  appear  to  be  the  purest 
forms  of  hallucination.  If  further,  we  distinguish  ''  objective 
stimulus  "  from  peripheral  stimulus,  then  we  must  say  of  the  for- 
mer that  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  perception,  whether 
true,  illusory,  or  hallucinatory.  Between  normal  perception  and 
illusion,  between  illusion  and  the  most  incorrigible  hallucination, 
there  is  no  break  in  principle.  Hence  the  value  of  all  such  cases, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  explain  them,  in  the  establishing  of  a 
correct  theory  of  the  nature  of  perception  in  general.  All  the 
foregoing  six  principles  admit  of  almost  indefinite  illustration 
by  different  cases  of  illusion  and  hallucination — but  especially  of 
the  sense  of  sight. 

2 17.  Onr  perception  of  the  color  of  Tisoal  objeots,  especiaU  j  in  cases  of 
certain  illtisoiy  effects  when  the  mind  is  called  upon  to  combine  stereoecopi- 
cally  two  differently  colored  images,  is  sometimes  difficult  to  explain  satis- 
factorily. The  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  would  seem  to  require  ref- 
erence to  obscure  processes  in  the  cerebral  centers,  where  the  sensuous 
impressions  from  the  two  eyes  come  together  and  "straggle"  or  "fuse." 
According  to  some  authorities,  if  a  white  stripe  be  placed  upon  a  black  sur- 
face and  divided  into  two  images,  the  right  image  formed  by  looking  through 
blue  glass  and  the  left  by  looking  through  gray  glass—then  the  right  image 
will  be  seen  blue,  but  the  left  will  be  seen  yellow.  The  experiment  with  cards 
just  referred  to  is  said  to  have  been  performed  with  hypnotic  hallucinations. 
If  the  contours  of  the  images  of  two  differently  colored  objects  run  on  the  ret- 
ina so  as  to  cross  only  at  one  place,  then  sometimes  one  color  and  sometimes 
the  other  will  prevail  at  the  place  of  crossing.  This  is  called  the  "strife 
of  contours."  The  peculiar  perception  of  luminosity  is  regularly  due  to  a 
rapid  alternation  between  the  effect  of  the  black  images  of  one  eye's  field  and 
the  white  images  of  the  corresponding  field  of  the  other  eye.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  illusion  of  sense ;  it  may  be  produced  by  stereoscopic  combina- 
tion of  a  white  with  a  black  surfiice — ^^e  two  having  a  similar  contour. 
"When  two  series  of  outlines,  properly  arranged, — one  series  with  white  and 
the  other  with  black  surfaces— are  stereoscopicaUy  seen,  we  have  the  illusion 
of  a  transparent  solid  (see  p.  360).  In  all  these  and  similar  cases,  the  physi- 
ological explanation,  like  that  for  the  mixture  of  sour  and  sweet  tastes  in 
the  lemonade,  is  cerebral ;  that  is,  the  relations  of  confiiot  and  triumph,  or  of 
fusion,  are  established  in  the  brain.  The  psychological  principles  which  con- 
trol the  solution  of  such  problems  in  the  perception  of  color  are  those  already 
enunciated  in  (1) ;  either  as  (a)  or  {b)  or  (c)  (p.  868). 

{  18.  (a)  Distance,  whether  known  by  previous  experience  or  assumed  ; 
(b)  apparent  mag^tude,  as  determined  by  the  size  of  the  visual  angle  which 
the  retinal  images  cover ;    and  (c)  real  magnitude,  or  the  known  size  of  the 
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objoot  as  related  to  certain  fixed  standards  of  measaremaiit  based  on  general- 
izations of  both  sight  and  tonch— are  all  connected  as  faofcofs  entoxing  into 
problems  of  the  perception  of  the  size,  shape,  and  locality  of  Tisoal  objectn. 
Bat  the  least  observable  difference  between  apparent  magnitude  and  real 
magnitude  has  a  different  absolute  Yalue  for  different  distances  and  different 
real  magnitudes.  It  increases  with  the  distance  somewhat  constantly,  but 
verj  slowly.  It  increases  with  the  real  magnitude,  but  not  always  in  a  per- 
fectly calculable  way.  Hence  arise  many  of  the  illusions  of  sense.  The  size, 
for  example,  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  peroeiyed  yeiy  differently  by  different 
persons,  according  to  where  these  bodies  are  located  in  distance ;  to  some 
these  bodies  are  no  larger  than  an  orange,  to  others  larger  than  a  cart-wheeL 
The  height  of  a  building  or  of  distant  mountains  is  perceived  illusorily  in 
dependence  upon  our  assumption  that  the  figure  standing  on  its  top  is  a 
man,  when  it  really  is  a  child,  or  a  child  when  it  really  is  a  man,  etc.  When 
we  are  compelled  to  locate  the  setting  sun  or  rising  moon  far  back  of  the 
distant  trees,  its  perceived  size  may  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Since  intensity  of  sensation  is  a  measure  of  extensity  of  superficies  or  of 
distance,  many  illusions  arise  from  misinterpretation  of  the  import  of  felt 
intensity.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  366  f.)  to  the  false  localiza- 
tion due  to  tired  or  lamed  muscles  of  the  eye;  Illnsions  like  the  following 
owe  their  origin — ^in  part,  at  least — ^to  this  principle.  Vertical  distances  are 
usually  perceived  as  larger  than  equal  horizontal  distances.  Thus,  when 
trying  to  draw  a  cross  with  equal  limbs  we  are  apt  to  get  the  vertical  dimen- 
sions too  small.  Exactly  equal  squares  appear  higher  than  their  breadth. 
By  inverting  the  forms  8  and  8  the  difference  in  the  two  halves,  which  has 
been  minimized  in  their  ordinary  positions,  now  becomes  magnified.  When 
the  distance  between  two  points  becomes  measureable  by  a  line  which  the 
eye  sweeps  between  them,  this  distance  is  perceived  larger.  Squares  inter- 
sected with  lines  appear  enlarged  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  repeat- 
edly intersected ;  right  angles  that  are  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller 
angles  are  perceived  larger  than  such  angles  enclosing  vaoai^riipace.  Oom- 
bining  this  principle  with  the  tendency  to  perceive  all  lines  as  extending  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  sweep  them  with  the  greatest  ease  with  continuity 
of  movement,  we  account  for  other  very  startling  optical  illusions.  Among 
these  are  the  illusions  produced  by  drawing  series  of  lines  so  as  to  meet,  or 
to  cross,  at  either  acute  or  obtuse  angles,  a  pair  of  parallel  Unes.> 

Another  interesting  class  of  illusions  seems  to  depend  mainly  upon  the 
principle  that,  in  measuring  magnitudes  and  distances  with  the  eye,  our 
standard  is  regularly  adjusted  to  the  environment.  Thus  the  perceived  size 
of  any  object  is  relative  to  the  known  or  assumed  size  of  its  background  and 
its  surroundings.  If  attention  be  directed  upon  the  objects  to  be  perceived 
"by  themselves  "—as  it  were— the  environment  is ''suggested;"  and  then 
the  principle  is  :  "The  more  contracted  the  suggested  environment  of  the 
space-dimension  in  question,  the  smaller  will  the  object  appear ;  and  vice 
versa" '    Hence  the  limbs  of  an  obtuse  angle  are  perceived  longer  than 

1  Compare  on  tlds  subject  the  aailiar*8  Elements  of  PhyBlologlcal  PByctaology,  p.  406  f .  Wandt : 
Pliyeiolog.  Pejohologie.  IL.  p.  IM 1 ;  and  Jamee  :  The  Prindplee  of  Pi^cholocf*  II..  p.  UT. 

*  Compare  an  article  by  MflUer-Lyer :  Optliche  Uithea8-tiiuchnnge&.  Da  Bola-B^Tmond'a 
ArchlT,  Supplement,  1889. 
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those  of  an  aonte  angle  of  eqiial  length.  Again,  if  we  diaw  a  pair  of  obtuse 
angles  and  connect  their  apexes  by  a  straight  line,  the  line  connecting  the  ob- 
tuse angles  will  be  peroeiTed  longer  than  an  equal  line  connecting  two  acute 
angles,  provided  the  angles  are  directed  toward  the  connecting  line ;  but  if 
they  are  directed  away  from  the  line  then  the  reverse  is  true ;  and  the  con- 
trast is  strongest  when  both  considerations  are  combined,  piere  it  seems 
probable  that  the  tendency  of  the  eye  to  sweep  onward,  unless  checked,  and 
to  measure  its  sweep,  is  of  great  influence  over  the  resulting  perception.] 
Thus  also  the  sides  of  a  triangle  seem  smaller  than  the  equal  sides  of  a 
square ;  the  sides  of  a  square  than  the  equal  sides  of  a  pentagon,  hexagon, 
etc  Further ;  in  peroeiTing  the  contours  of  somewhat  complex  figures,  the 
diiferent  parts  are  peroeiyed  relative  to  each  other.  If  then  a  section  of  the 
contour  of  any  figure  is  left  out,  the  whole  contour  may  appear  changed ; 
and  if  the  small  side  of  one  of  two  equal  figures  is  placed  opposite  the  large 
side  of  the  other,  the  entire  first  figure  is  perceived  smaller. 

2  19.  The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  how  vision  of  a  single  object  is 
explicable  when  it  is  performed  with  two  eyes,  each  having  its  own  system 
of  retinal  images,  etc.  It  should  by  this  time  appear  that  such  a  question 
involves  the  most  profound  ignorance  concerning  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  psychology  of  perception.  For  it  is  just  this  habitual  fusion  of  the 
two  systems  of  sensation-complexes,  with  their  corresponding  revived  mental 
images,  in  which  complete  stereoscopic  and  perspective  vision  of  all  objects, 
as  single,  chiefiy  consists.  And  when  illusions  and  hallucinations  of  this  kind 
occur,  and  objects  really  single  are  seen  double,  or  objects  really  double  are 
seen  single,  the  psychological  data  and  the  principles  of  mental  activity  are  in 
no  respects  changed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  acquiredt  fldetOy  of  conscious* 
ness  to  fact  and  to  law  which  produces  these  illusions  ;  since  the  object  is  always  a 
mental  construction^  the  solution  by  discriminaHng  and  interpretive  consciousness 
<if  a  problem  proposed  in  terms  of  sensation  and  representative  images.  When, 
then,  the  two  systems  of  sensation-complexes  are  so  different  that  the  motifs 
(whether  of  memory  and  imagination,  working  on  a  basis  of  past  experience, 
or  even  of  volition)  are  inadequate  to  make  them  fuse,  two  objects  rather 
than  one  must  be  perceived.  This  is,  of  course,  the  explanation  of  the 
instance  taken  from  touch — as  old  as  Aristotle,  dross  two  fingers  and  roll 
a  pea  or  other  small  object  between  them ;  and  it  will  appear  double.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  eye,  if  the  indicice  requiring  two  objects  differently  local- 
ized are  presented,  and  cannot  be  overcome,  then  two  objects  will  be  per- 
ceived. But  here,  as  already  shown,  some  variation  of  result  is  admissible, 
for  which  imagination  and  volition,  rather  than  mere  sensations,  are  re- 
sponsible. 

2  20.  No  class  of  optical  illusions  is  more  instructive,  as  respects  the  theory 
of  perception,  than  illusions  of  motion.  The  number  of  such  illusions  is 
legion.  If  the  proi>er  oscillations  of  the  sensoiy  impulses— from  rolling 
eyeballs,  swaying  of  the  tiny  currents  in  the  semicircular  canals,  or  more 
massive  but  not  less  obscure  and  unlocalizable  sensations  due  to  changes  in 
the  fiuids  and  solids  of  the  body — are  produced,  then  the  whole  world  of  ob- 
jects must  be  i>erceived  as  in  movement  Hence  the  illusions  which  giddi- 
ness and  whirling  produce.  Professor  James  alleges  that  in  deaf  mutes 
(whose  semicircular  canals  must  often  be  disorganized)   "there  veiy  fre- 
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qnently  exists  no  susoeptibilitj  to  giddiness  or  whirling."  Optical  vertigo, 
from  oerebral  disease  or  intoxication,  produces  these  illusions.  Similar 
illnsions  occur  through  the  temporary  continuance  of  the  sensation-com- 
plexes, signifying  movement,  after  the  moving  object  is  no  longer  in  the 
field  of  vision  ;  and  this  may  result  in  the  illusory  perception  of  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  diminished  size  of  objects  when  seen  from 
the  windows  of  a  rapidly  moving  train  has  been  explained  by  Helmholtz,'  as 
follows :  In  ordinary  perception,  when  we  are  moving  forward,  all  objects 
appear  gliding  backward ;  and  the  nearer  they  are,  the  more  rapid  is  their 
flight.  But  in  this  case,  the  extraordinarily  rapid  flight  is  interpreted  as 
signiflcant  of  nearness.  Now,  again,  the  nearer  an  object  is,  with  a  given 
size  of  retinal  image,  the  smaller  is  its  size  perceived  to  be.  In  this  com- 
plex way,  on  the  basis  of  a  vast  amount  of  experience,  do  we  present  our- 
selves, at  once  and  irresistibly,  with  a  fleld  of  objects  of  diminished  size  as 
seen  from  the  windows  of  a  swiftly  moving  train. 

2  21.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  illusory  character  of  those  represen- 
tations of  things  which  Art  furnishes  to  the  eye ;  and  even  to  complain  of  the 
senses  for  being  *'  deceived  "  in  so  cheap  and  easy  a  fashion.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain truth  in  this  manner  of  speaking.  The  more  important  and  fundamen- 
tal truth  for  psychology  is,  however,  of  quite  another  sort  It  is  mathemat- 
ical optics  and  mathematioal  perspective  which,  while  it  has  an  abstract  and 
intellectual  truthfulness,  is  to  actual  perceptive  knowledge  quite  false  and 
misleading.  On  the  contrary,  ii  is  art  which  promts  to  the  eye  the  ol^jecU  a$ 
they  reaUy  are ;  and  hence  all  its  pleasant  and  truthful  illusions.  It  is  math" 
emathics  which  is  unreal  and  deceitfid  when  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  per- 
ception. For  the  mind,  in  ordinary  perception,  is  an  artist  and  not  a  math- 
ematician ;  its  optics  and  perspective  are  not  mathematical  but  belong  to  the 
constructive  realm  of  imagination,  operating  upon  and  interpreting  sensuous 
data.  To  perception^  things  are,  not  what  they  are  figured  out  to  he^  hut  what 
they  appear  to  he.  The  instantaneous  photograph  of  a  running  horse,  for 
example,  is  a  disagreeable  travesty  of  what  actually  takes  place  when  we 
perceive  the  horse  in  motion.  This  is  just  because  the  photograph  leaves 
out  so  much  of  what  recognition  and  imagination  put  into  every  perceptive 
reality.  It  is  scarcely  more  like  an  actually  perceived  horse  in  motion  than 
is  the  man  seen,  when  by  looking  through  a  telescope  we  place  him  on  his 
head  with  his  legs  going  through  a  series  of  ungainly,  jerky,  and  widely  ex- 
tended movements  in  space,  like  the  actual  man. 

Nor  is  it  with  reference  to  the  comparatively  rare  perception  of  art-objects 
that  the  value  of  suggestion  and  imagination  is  greatest.  Without  sugges- 
tion and  imagination  no  perception  of  objects  could  be  correct — outside  of 
the  fixated  point  of  regard  and  its  most  immediate  neighborhood.  Without 
imagination,  constructive  and  corrective,  no  symmetrical  figures  could  be 
perceived  ;  no  solid  visual  objects  could  be  seen ;  no  field  of  vision  could  be- 
come a  field  of  consciousness.  For  the  paradox  is  true :  if  mental  activity  in 
the  perception  of  objects  were  required  to  be  mathematically  correct,  then  no 
such  thing  as  correct  perception  of  objects  could  take  place  at  all.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  all  objects  in  indirect  vision  being  perceived  distorted,  as  mathe« 
matical  optics  must  consider  them,  they  regularly  appear  in  the  place  which 

1  Phyriologlflche  Optik  (Iflt  ed.).  p.  866. 
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they  wonld  assmne  if  their  retinal  images  were  transposed  to  the  point  of  re- 
gard and  to  its  surrounding  points.  And  when  the  head  and  body  move  with 
the  eyes,  we  have  in  ordinaiy  circumstances  so  correct  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  resulting  muscular  and  tactual  sensations  (sensations  of  the 
position  of  the  head  and  trunk)  that  we  can  still  solve  the  problem  of  visual 
perception  without  great  embarrassment,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  correct- 
ness. But  here  again,  the  illusions  of  sense  which  arise  when  we  misreckon 
the  general  relation  of  the  field  of  vision  to  surrounding  space  only  further 
illustrate  the  same  psychological  principles. 

The  foregoing  brief  account  of  the  Development  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  Perception  by  no  means  gives  a  full  explanation 
of  how  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  things — ^not  even  of  their 
spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations.  It  could  not  do  this, 
were  it  indefinitely  extended  in  the  same  directions.  In  order  to 
understand  *'  knowledge  "  as  of  things,  and  "  things  *'  as  known 
both  by  perception  and  by  inference  from  perception,  other  im- 
portant mental  processes  and  aspects  of  mental  processes  must 
be  taken  into  the  account.  We  shall,  therefore,  return  to  this 
subject  at  a  later  stage  in  our  discussion  of  the  development  of 
mental  life. 

[Beaides  the  treatment  given  to  visual  peroeption  in  works  disenssing  the  general 
theory  of  peroeption-^ready  referred  to— the  nomber  of  monographs  dwelling  wholly,  or 
chieflv,  on  *'  virion  "  is  very  great.  Among  snch  monographs  the  following  may  be  men- 
tionea :  Ckimelios :  Die  Theorie  des  Sehens.  Panom :  Physiolog.  Cntersnohnngen  ttber  d. 
Sehen  mit  swei  Angen.  Vischer :  Ueber  d.  optisohe  FormgefUhl.  Nagel :  Das  sehen  mit 
Ewei  Angen ;  and  Der  Farbensinn.  Ueberhorst :  Die  iBntetehnng  d.  Gesiohtswahr- 
nehmune.  BOhmer  :  Binneswahmehmnng.  Stompf :  RaamTorstellnngen.  A.  N.  Volk- 
maun :  Untersnohnngen  im  Gebiet  d.  Optik.  T.  K  Abbott :  Sicht  and  Tonoh.  Le 
Conte :  Sight.  Anbert :  GrondzUge  d.  phvsiolog.  Optik ;  but,  above  alL  Helmholts :  Ph^s- 
ioloff.  Optik  (a  new  edition  of  whioh  is  dowhr  appearing).  In  English,  the  disoussion 
has  been  general  rather  than  minntehr  scientific,  and,  of  cooiae,  connected  usnalhr  with 
the  attack  or  defense  of  Berkeley*s  Bmy  towards  a  New  Theorv  of  Vision.  Oi  those 
who  hare  taken  part  in  this  disonisioii  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  following  names  de- 
serve special  mention :  BaUey,  J.  S.  Mill,  Bam,  Spencer,  roser,  Snlly^  and  Ward.  For 
the  most  recent  information,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  later  artides  m  magadnes— far 
too  nnnMrons  for  oar  meagre  oibllognphy  to  mention  in  detail  ] 
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Fbox  the  primary  reprodtictiye  prooess,  with  its  general  re- 
sult of  bringing  into  consdonsness  associated  mental  images,  a 
number  of  so-called  "  faculties  "  have  their  development.  The 
three  faculties  of  memory,  imagination,  and  thought,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  reproductive  (and  all  are  to  a  large  extent,  reproductive) 
have  thus  a  common  root  in  the  fundamental  life  of  represen- 
tation, as  that  life  has  already  been  explained.  It  remains  now 
to  show  how,  by  combination  in  different  forms  with  the  other 
developing  processes  of  the  same  mental  life,  these  three  allied 
faculties  are  actually  developed.  That  there  can  be  no  imagi- 
nation without  memory,  and  no  thinking  without  remembering 
and  imagining,  is  obvious  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  we  un- 
doubtedly  seem  to  ourselves  differently  employed  when  we  are 
trying  to  remember  something,  and  then  again  to  imag^ine  how 
something  looks  about  which  we  have  heard.  None  the  less 
sure  are  men  generally  that  thinking  differs  in  some  marked  re- 
spects from  both  remembering  and  imagining.  To  be  sure,  one 
might  say  with  almost  equal  appropriateness,  on  trying  to  solve 
some  theoretical  or  practical  problem ;  I  am  trying  to  think, 
or  I  am  trying  to  imagine,  how  this  is,  or  would  best  be.  And 
yet  the  more  intelligent  use  of  the  word  "  thought "  in  preference 
to  the  word  ''  imagination,"  seems  to  pledge  us  to  the  serious 
pursuit  of  our  end  according  to  logical  laws  or  to  forms  corre- 
sponding with  our  experience  of  perceptive  reality.  Once  more 
— and  proceeding,  as  it  were,  in  the  reverse  order  of  consideration 
— ^unless  one  imagines  and  thinks,  one  cannot  remember,  with 
a  true  and  full  recognition,  any  complex  event  of  past  experience. 
Now  as  to  what  these  three  interrelated  faculties  have  in  com- 
mon, enough  has  already  been  said.  The  common  factor  is  the 
representative  image,  with  its  different  degrees  of  intensity  and 
life-likeness ;  the  common  processes  are  those  of  the  reproduction, 
under  the  general  laws  of  all  reproduction,  of  the  associated 
ideas.  Hence  all  these  three  faculties  are  distinguished  as  re- 
presentative;  they  are  not  faculties  of  presentative  psychoses, 
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as  are  sense-perception  and  self-consciousness.  That  is  to  say 
they  are  not  mainly  so ;  for  we  have  just  seen  that  sense-percep- 
tion itself  involves  memory  and  imagination,  and  even  primary 
intellection.  Memory ^  imagination,  thoughty  as  predominatingly 
representative,  alike  depend  upon  the  fundamental  faculty  of 
ideation — in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  latter  word.  In  this  sense 
they  are  differed  developments  of  one  and  the  same  form  of  mental 
life. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  tell  what  fixed  characteristic 
differences  separate  these  three  representative  faculties  from 
one  another.  Indeed,  separate  exhibitions  of  any  one  of  our 
faculties  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  actual  life  of  adult  con- 
sciousness. We  must  be  content  to  show  how,  by  combination 
with  the  higher  developments  of  other  equally  fundamental  proc- 
esses, these  different  forms  of  reproductive  mental  life  are 
themselves  developed  into  the  three  faculties  of  memory,  imag- 
ination, and  thought.  And  here  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
purposeful  volition  which  initiates  the  characteristic  differences. 
The  most  elaborate  acts  of  voluntary  remembering  are  no  more 
like  acts  of  imagination  or  trains  of  thought  than  are  the  forced 
occurrences  of  memory-images.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  intel- 
ligent, purposeful,  and  well  controlled  one's  memory  is,  the  more 
are  pure  acts  of  imagination  and  thought  excluded.  Something 
similar  is  true  of  imagination  and  thought.  The  would-be  artist 
or  inventor  cannot,  of  course,  succeed  without  constantly  exer- 
cising his  faculties  of  memory  and  thought.  But  what  he  wishes 
especially  to  have  happen  to  him  is  something  beyond  mere  re- 
membering and  thinking ;  something  which  he  is  powerless  to 
impart  directly  to  imagination  by  willing,  but  which  comes  to 
imagination  as  its  own  peculiar  quickening  and  uplift,  only  if  he 
voluntarily  excludes  an  excess  of  mere  thinking  and  mere  remem- 
bering. The  case  of  the  man  who  is  "bent  on  thought "  is  not 
different.  The  more  self-controlled  and  purposeful  his  thinking 
becomes,  the  less  is  it  like  mere  remembering  or  imagining.  It 
is  not  by  addition  of  will,  therefore,  that  the  differences  in  these 
faculties  are  emphasized  or  immediately  developed. 

As  a  basis  for  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  memory,  imagi- 
nation, and  thought,  the  following  brief  statement  of  their 
differences  is  helpful :  In  brief,  then,  (1)  "  Memory  "  differs  from 
imagination  and  thought  with  respect  chiefly,  to  the  character- 
istic of  conscious  "  recognition."  In  memory,  the  representative 
object  is  known  as  representative  ;  and  this  knowledge,  as  recog- 
uitive,  developes  almost  pari  passu  with  two  cognate  forms  of 
consciousness.    These  are  the  consciousness  of  time  and  the 
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consciousness  of  self.  For  truly  speaking,  every  object  which  is 
remembered,  and  not  merely  imagined  or  thought,  is  recognized 
as  representative  of  a  pa^  presentative  experience,  and  of  my 
past  experience.  Without  the  development  of  the  consciousness 
of  time  and  the  consciousness  of  self,  no  development  of  memory 
— in  the  full  meaning  of  that  word  as  genuine  mental  faculty — can 
therefore  take  place.  In  (2)  "  Imagination/'  on  the  other  hand, 
just  so  far  as  the  reproductive  activity  is  imaginative,  recognition 
(in  the  above-mentioned  use  of  the  word)  is  suppressed.  The 
representative  object  may  be,  in  fact,  only  the  more  or  less  exact 
reproduction  of  an  actual  presentative  experience  in  my  past ;  but 
if  it  is  to  bcN  considered  as  an  object  of  imagination  rather  than 
of  memory,  it  must  not  be  consciously  known  as  such  reproduc* 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  object  of  imagination  appears  in  con- 
sciousness as  '^  freed "  from  those  bonds  of  recognized  relation 
to  my  past  which  the  object  of  memory  always  has.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  characteristic  difference,  another  most  important 
and  suggestive  difference  arises.  All  my  memories,  as  such,  are 
of  what — as  I  am  wont  vaguely  or  more  clearly  to  believe— really 
happened.  "  My  past "  can  never  be  represented  in  any  other 
way,  whether  we  call  the  precise  form  of  representation  memory, 
imagination,  or  thought,  than  as  consisting  of  real  occurrences  at 
some  time  presentatively  known  to  me.  I  may,  indeed,  imagine 
or  think  it  to  have  been  different  from  what  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber it  to  have  been.  But  doing  this  results  in  my  presenting 
myself  with  a  picture  which,  by  its  very  nature,  is  put  in  contrast 
with  the  actuality  of  my  past.  If  anything  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  field  of  consciousness  attaches  to  itself  the  conviction 
or  belief  of  reality,  it  is  just  this — ^namely,  my  past  as  given  to 
me  in  fully  developed  recognitive  memory.  On  the  contrary, 
the  objects  of  my  imagination,  whether  this  form  of  reproduc- 
tive activity  be  the  so-called  "  passive  "  or  the  so-called  "  active," 
do  not  have  the  same  conviction  or  belief  (resting  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  my  past)  attaching  it- 
self to  them. 

How  (3)  "  Thought "  is  characteristically  different  from  imag- 
ination cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  a  few  sentences. 
Its  close  resemblance  to,  and  dependence  upon,  imagfination  is 
recognized  in  all  our  use  of  language.  Indeed,  much  confusion 
has  always  arisen  in  psychological  discussion  on  account  of  the 
very  natural  use  of  the  word  "  idea  "  for  both  the  concrete  sensu- 
ous image  and  the  concept  or  product  of  thought.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  respects  the  ''  reality  "  of  its  objects — ^assumed,  inferred, 
or  somehow  believed  in— thought  is  more  closely  allied  with, 
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and  dependent  apon,  memory  than  upon  imagination.  The  follow- 
ing three  particulars,  however,  summarize  those  most  important 
differences,  which  will  be  more  fully  explained  later  on :  (a)  In 
trains  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  series  of  associated 
representative  images,  the  individual  factors,  or  ''  moments,"  of 
the  train,  are  different.  This  difference  may  be  summed  up  in 
an  indefinite  way  by  saying  that  the  ideas  which  succeed  each 
other,  when  we  are  distinctly  thinking  (not  merely  imagining) 
are  more  abstract,  more  "  freed  **  from  their  concrete  manifold- 
ness,  more  schematic  as  it  were  (see  p.  284  f.).  This  difference 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  degrees,  and  no  fixed  line  between  the 
representative  image  and  the  concept  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  actual  psychical  life  can  be  drawn.  For  that  reason  we  can- 
not definitely  say  where  imaging  leaves  off  and  thinking  and 
conception  begin,  {b)  The  relations  between  the  different  con- 
tiguous factors  in  trains  of  thinking,  when  compared  with  series 
of  associated  ideas,  are  seen  to  have  a  different  origin  and  char- 
acter. Here  the  fundamental  distinction  seems  to  be  that, 
whereas  in  mere  imagination  no  consciousness  of  relation 
(whether  of  similarity,  or  difference,  sequence,  simultaneity, 
cause,  etc.)  is  necessary,  in  thinking,  such  consciousness  of  relation 
is  implied,  either  as  actually  accompanying  the  succession  of  psy- 
choses or  as  due  to  previously  formed  habits  of  conscious  activity 
in  relating.  In  a  preliminary  way  we  may  say  that  thinking  is  a 
process  of  relating y  together  with  an  immediate  awareness  of  the  rela- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  character  of  the  relations  in  which, 
by  thinking,  our  psychoses  are  placed  leads  us  to  ascribe  the 
result  to  the  laws  of  a  so-called  faculty.  This  faculty  we  call 
"intellect."  Intellect  comprises  that  development  of  mental 
life  which  lays  emphasis  on  those  activities  of  assimilation,  dis- 
crimination, etc.,  which  we  have  already  treated.  Thinking,  then, 
although  a  form  of  representative  faculty,  is  also — more  distinc- 
tively— a  development  of  the  relating  consciousness  of  primary 
intellection.  Hence,  in  thinking,  the  laws,  or  fundamental  forms, 
under  which  the  ideas  become  related,  are  the  laws  and  forms  of 
intellectual  life,  (c)  Important  modifications  and  acquisitions  of 
motor  consciousness  are  necessary  in  order  to  emphasize  and 
develop  the  distinction  between  imagination  and  thinking. 
Here  the  intimate  relation  between  language  and  thought  must 
be  taken  into  account.  But  language,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
thought  of  the  thinker  (in  the  most  general  use  of  the  word) 
always  consists  of  some  form  of  motor  consciousness.  This  is 
true  whether  the  so-called  "sign"  be  given  in  terms  of  the 
tongue  and  other  vocal  organs,  or  in  terms  of  the  hand  (gestures. 
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etc.) ;  and  whether  it  be  expressed  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
others,  or  be  suppressed  and  yet  employed  as  a  support  and 
guide  to  the  thinker's  own  thought.  In  other  words,  as  the  men- 
tal imagoes  become  more  and  more  abstract,  and  the  laws  of  their 
relation  become  more  intellectual  and  more  consciously  deter- 
mined, the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  languagensign  be- 
comes greater ;  and  such  sign  consists  in  doing  something  with 
the  motor  organism  and  in  experiencing  the  resulting  modifica- 
tion of  motor  consciousness. 

1 1.  The  disooBsion  whether  memory  is  properly  to  be  called  a  *'  ftumlty  '^ 
or  not,  aoaroely  poeaesseB  the  real  importance  which  is  oiutomarilj  attached 
to  it  If  bj  the  word  "  ftumlty  "  we  intend  an  elementary  mode  or  prooees  of 
oonsoiooB  mental  life,  then  memory  is  not  (bnt  representatiYe  image-making 
is)  a  faculty.  Then,  however,  perception,  imagination,  thought,  emotion,  de- 
sire, and  will,  are  not  faculties ;  for  these  are  all  developments  of  complex  resuU- 
(mis  arieingfrom  the  exercise  cf  all  the/imdamental/acuUies,  Neither  can  reten- 
tion, *  considered  as  a  state  or  activity  of  "  the  unconscious,**  be  regarded  as 
mental  faculty ;  and  the  same  thing  ia  true  of  the  merely  psycho-physical  and 
unconscious  conditions  of  suggestion  and  the  association  of  ideas.  Bnt  the 
conscious  (and  especially  the  voluntary)  revival  of  past  presentations  of  sense, 
or  states  of  self -consciousness,  with  the  recognition  of  them — they  really  be- 
ing, of  course,  always  only  my  present  psychoses— as  representative  of  my 
past,  is  as  truly  the  exercise  of  a  faculty  as  is  perception,  thought,  etc.  That 
is  to  say,  true  memory  is  one  of  those  complex  activities  of  mental  life  which 
we  always  find  developing  as  necessary  to  the  very  existence,  in  any  elaboi-ated 
aud  highly  organized  form,  of  truly  mental  life  at  alL  Following  a  pardon- 
able and  indeed  inevitable  metaphysical  instinct,  we  ascribe  the  fact  that 
such  form  of  mental  life  exists  to  an  original  power  of  the  being  (the  mind) 
whose  life  we  are  considering.  To  express  the  matter  naively — ^mind  has  the 
faculty,  or  power,  to  do  what  it  actually  does.  But  in  all  such  cases  it  would 
be  truer  to  the  facts  of  psychological  history  to  say  :  By  exercise  of  the  sim- 
ple and  fundamental  faculties,  the  complex  and  acquired  faculties  of  memory, 
perception,  thought,  etc.,  are  developed.  Whatever  form  of  language  we 
adopt  we  do  not  in  that  way  either  increase  or  diminish  our  knowledge  in 
the  least  degree.  Thus  Ulrici '  denies  that  recollection  is  a  special  power  or 
facalty,  but  affirms  that  it  is  a  property  of  consciousness ;  for  the  ideas  do 
not  simply  move  or  disport  themselves  in  the  soul,  but  it  is  the  soul  which 
tarns  itself  from  the  present  to  the  past  conditions,  and  so  from  one  idea  to 
another.  Binet,*  however,  would  reduce  all  the  factors  of  recognitive  and  vol- 
untary memory  to  associated  brain -processes  with  a  mere  '*  epiphenomenon** 
of  consciousness.  But  he,  too,  is  forced  to  admit  that  consciousness  of  re- 
semblance is  something  very  different  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  recurrence  of 

1  On  the improinfefy  of  ngKeSaag memory  (ratentlTe)  m smental  fteolty,  mtfeeB perttamlly  i^ 
marks:  *' Alio  eenaatioiis,  opinions,  psychical  oppositions,  as  well  as  dvetything  that  develops  from 
them,  and,  moreover,  dispositions,  traits  of  character,  feeUngs  and  paasiODS.  TirtoeB  and  Tfoes, «» 
don  (are  retained. '*)—Lehrbnch  d.  Fsycho!o|{le,  p.  SO. 

•  Gott  nnd  der  Mensch.  I..  S.  p.  HO  f. 

*  La  Psychologic  da  Raieounement,  p.  115  f . 
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resembling  bnun-states ;  and  this  being  so,  reoognitive  memory  has  to  be 
bronght  under  terms  of  mental  faonltj.  Neither  the  spiritualistic  psjoholo- 
gist  nor  the  physiological  psychologist,  by  afSrmation  or  denial  of  the  so- 
called  taaalty  of  memory,  adds  to  or  subtracts  from  either  the  data  or  the 
explanations  of  psychological  theory.  As  for  us,  we  shall  continue  to  use 
the  word  faculty  for  any  of  the  developed  forms  of  mental  life,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained  (compare 
p.  61). 

It  is  onstomary  to  speak  of  three  Stages  of  Memory ;  these 
three  are  Betention,  Reproduction,  and  Recognition.  Retention 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  very  fact  that  our  present  psychoses  are 
representative  at  all  of  our  past  experience.  Unless  they  were 
thus  representative  no  memory  could  exist,  and  indeed  the  organ- 
ization of  the  psychoses  into  what  we  have  any  right  to  call ''  ex- 
perience** would  be  impossible.  Reproduction,  on  the  other 
hand,  expresses  the  fact  of  the  presence  in  consciousness  of  cer- 
tain psychoses  bearing  this  peculiar  representative  character. 
Such  psychoses  actually  appear,  or  are  produced — as  we  fig- 
uratively say — ^by  the  mind ;  but  since  they  are  recognized  as  rep- 
resentative, they  are  said  to  be  reproduced ;  and  since  they  occur 
in  relations  similar  to  those  in  which  their  originals  may  be 
remembered  or  inferred  to  have  occurred,  they  are  said  to  repro- 
duce each  other;  and,  again,  since  sometimes  our  volitions  de- 
termine the  fact  and  the  order  of  their  appearance,  loe  may  be 
said  to  reproduce  them.  But,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  very 
essence  of  the  developed  faculty  of  meTnory  is  Recognition ; 
and  this  involves  the  consciousness  of  the  present  psychoses 
as  representative  of  my  past,  and  so  a  reference  to  that  past 
which  is  my  past.  Therefore  the  cognition  of  memory  is  prop- 
erly called  recognition. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  by  no  means  all  this  threefold,  or 
triple-stratified,  activity  actually  takes  place  in  every  conscious 
process  of  memory.  Indeed  the  most  elaborate  and  deliberate 
acts  of  memory  give  no  evidence  of  all  this.  The  simple  funda- 
mental fact  is  that  *'  we  remember ; "  and  that  each  memory  is  of 
some  of  our  experiences  rather  than  of  others.  Some  of  our  ex- 
periences— presumably — we  cannot  remember  or  never  have  re- 
membered. Every  act  of  memory  also  takes  place  in  some  order 
within  the  general  stream  of  consciousness ;  it  is  more  or  less 
distinctly  and  completely  representative  of  some  past  experience ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  more  or  less  of  conscious  recognition. 
These  three  terms,  then — retention,  reproduction,  and  recogni- 
tion— ^really  set  forth,  in  different  aspects,  what  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  assume  in  order  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  mysterious 
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and  complex  fact  that  we  do  find  ourselves  remembering  in  a 
self-conscious,  recognitive  way. 

But  here  we  must  take  notice  of  important  differences  with 
respect  to  the  relation  in  which  these  three  assumed  processes 
stand  to  the  undoubted  fact  of  memory.  For,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, all  we  are  sure  of  as  psychological  fact  is — "  I  remem- 
ber;" and  this  simply  means  that  certain  states  of  present 
consciousness  have  the  peculiarity  of  bearing  in  themselves  the 
sui  generis  claim  to  be  a  knowledge  of  past  presentative  states  of 
my  consciousness.  This  is  to  say  over  again  that  I  cannot  even 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  my  remembering  (as  distinguished 
from  imagining  or  thinking)  anything  which  does  not  belong 
to  my  conscious  past.  It  foUows  that  whcU  is  called  "  recognition** 
is  the  essential  psycJwlogical  pecvliarity  of  memory  as  a  developed 
and  conscious  mental  activity.  And  whether  we  can  explain  its 
origin  and  conditions,  or  not,  makes  no  difference  in  the  rela- 
tion which  this  stage  of  memory  bears  to  the  completed  act. 
The  stage  called  recognition  is  in  consciousness  and  purely  of 
consciousness — all  of  it — and  it  is  the  one  thing  about  the  faculty 
of  which  we  are  perfectly  certain.  But  the  case  is  not  precisely 
the  same  with  the  stage  called  reproduction.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  by  reproduction  we  signify  "  the  actual  return  of  the 
image  to  consciousness ; " '  and  to  this  statement  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. But  we  do  not  have  memory  until  the  reproduced  im- 
age is  recognized. 

Nor  in  fact  does  reproduction,  as  a  factor  of  memory,  take 
place  in  its  completion  before  recognition  is  added,  as  it  were. 
On  the  contrary,  in  memory  recognitive  reproduction  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing form  of  representative  activity  ;  for  we  may  become 
conscious,  in  a  measure,  of  the  reproductive  process;  we  can 
watch  ourselves,  while  remembering,  and  notice  how  the  ideas 
suggest  each  other  in  the  stream  of  consciousness ;  we  can 
voluntarily  "  hark  back "  upon  our  most  recent  memories,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  laws  of  suggestive  association,  *'  round 
out "  the  revived  images  into  a  more  complete  recognitive  act  of 
memory.  In  this  way  do  we  quicken,  purify,  and  enrich  our 
mental  pictures  of  the  events  belonging  to  our  past  conscious 
experience.  This  process  of  reproduction,  then,  is  itself  in  a 
measure  a  process  in  consciousness.  It  is  also,  in  part,  a  process 
belonging  to  the  "  fringes  "  or  "  borders  "  of  consciousness,  the 
dimly  conscious  or  half -conscious  mental  life.  In  order  to  com- 
plete our  explanation  of  so  much  of  reproduction  as  belongs  to 
conscious  memory,  and  therefore  stands  within  the    field  of 

>  See.  for  example,  Baldwin :  Handbook  of  P^yohology,  L,  p.  IffL 
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memory-knowledge,  we  may  indeed  choose  to  speak  of  "  nncon-- 
Bcious  reprodnctdon."  But  in  doing  this  we  are  only  drawing  in- 
ferences, or  making  conjectures,  as  to  the  antecedent  conditions 
of  memory. 

What  is  partially  true  of  reproduction  is  absolutely  true  of 
retention.  Properly  speaking,  scientific  psychology  can  know 
nothing  about  retention  as  a  stage,  or  factor,  or  state  of  memory. 
And  strictly  speaking,  retention  is  not  a  word  to  be  applied  to 
any  psychical  act  or  process  whatever,  or  however  concerned 
in  the  undoubted  fact — ^I  remember.  This  statement  is  as  true 
of  all  physiological  theories  of  memory  as  it  is  true  of  those 
theories  which  rely  upon  the  existence,  and  mutual  influence 
of  so-called  unconscious  ideas.  Both  forms  of  theory  ex- 
press metaphysical,  and  not  scientific  hypotheses,  in  a  figurative 
and  imwarrantable  way.  The  metaphysics  of  the  physiological 
theory  is  no  better — ^is,  it  would  seem,  scarcely  so  fruitful  in  ex- 
planation— ^as  the  metaphysics  of  the  ideation  theory.  Betention, 
like  reproduction,  is  designed  to  explain  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness, as  such,  only  by  pointing  out  the  conditions  on  which  they, 
as  actual  states  of  consciousness,  seem  to  depend.  So  far  as  re- 
tention does  this  at  all,  it  is  reducible  to  the  well-known  or  im- 
perfectly conjectured  laws  of  reproduction ;  as  distinguished  from 
the  laws  of  reproduction^  regarded  as  the  preconditions  of  recognitive 
memory ^  there  is  no  such  thing  known  to  scientific  psychology  as  re- 
tention  in  memory.  Nor  can  we  form  the  fedntest  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  unconscious  retention  of  our  past  expe- 
riences, whether  in  the  form  of  brain-states  or  in  the  form  of  ideas 
within  the  mind. 

{2.  What  is  oalled  the  ''xetentive**  power,  or  factor,  of  memory  has 
been  ooDoeived  of  in  two  different  ways — ^the  psyohologioal  and  the  physio- 
logioal.  The  popular  language  nms  as  though  the  representative  images 
were  "stored  away'*  in  the  mind,  and  then  spmng  forth  or  were  brought 
forth  by  involnntfuy  or  volimtary  ''reoall."  Snoh  langnage  has  been  in  all 
ages  converted  into  a  metaphysioal  theory.  Thus  Plato  and  St.  Angnstine 
regarded  the  ideas  as  existing,  somehow  retained,  in  the  mind.  But  what- 
ever theory  we  may  defend  as  to  the  mind's  entity,  we  can  neither  conceive 
of  it,  nor  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  so  as  to  justify  any  other  than  a  confessedly 
figurative  use  of  such  langnage.  What  corresponds  in  real  experience  to 
the  figure  of  speech  is  nothing  beyond  the  fact  and  the  laws  of  memory. 
No  more  defensible  than  the  ancient  view  is  that  of  the  modem  Herbartian 
school,  or  of  the  psychologist  Bonillier  >  who  declares :  **  No  idea,  at  least  of 
those  which  memory  may  recall,  ever  leaves  the  mind  entirely.  ...  To 
remember  is  to  have  new  consciousness  of  what  has  not  ceased  to  exist  in 

>  Bee  Le  Friodpe  vlUO.  p.  MB  t 
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the  Bonl.**  Tnwr  to  ■oieno6»  bj  f^,  is  what  the  poet  LongfeUow  makee 
PrinoeHeniyMiy: 

<«Th«mMlTMwiUf^de, 
Bat  not  th«ir  momory. 
And  memor J  has  the  power 
To  reoroate  them  from  the  dart." 

The  modem  phyBiologioal  theory  has  by  no  means  always  esoaped  a  shn- 
alar  unjustifiable  metaphysios.  It  has  spoken  as  though  the  so-called  reten- 
tion of  ideas  were  in  the  bxmin— in  the  manner  of  "  soars."  as  it  were,  or  of 
nerve-cells  '^  polarized"  in  the  position  given  them— to  which  the  "epi- 
phenomenon  "  of  oonsoioosness  only  needs  to  be  accidentally  added  in  order 
to  aooonut  for  recognitive  memory. 

The  truth  of  the  physiological  theoiy  of  memory  is  simply  this,  that  the 
recurrence  of  similar  forms  of  associated  cerebration  is  the  conjectural  physi- 
cal precondition  of  the  reproductiTe  process ;  and  so  of  recognitive  memory. 
This  inferred  fact  of  recurrence  is  properly  held  to  be  indicative  of  molecular 
tendencies,  habits,  disposition,  etc.,  in  a  manner  which  has  already  been 
sufficiently  explained  (see  p.  242  1).  But  these  words  when  applied  to  the 
brain,  as  well  as  when  applied  to  the  mind,  express  nothing  intelligible  ex- 
cept as  they  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  consciousness.  They  only  serve  to 
summarize  the  general  fact,  namely — so  we  infer  or  conjecture,  the  bnun  re- 
peatedly behaves  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  precondition  of  the  recurrence  of 
representative  ideas  in  consciousness. 

2  8.  Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the 
physiological  condUians  of  retmUivB  mmnory.  They,  as  well  as  the  psychical 
conditions,  are  both  general  and  special.  The  original  constitution  of  the 
brain,  as  implying  sensitiveness  to  various  kinds  of  stimuli,  its  capacity  for 
forming  a  variety  of  habits  of  reaction,  together  with  the  unimpaired  integ- 
rity of  the  nervous  oenters  principally  concerned  in  the  difTerent  forms  of 
perceptive  acquisition,  and  especially  of  the  association-trBotB,  are  general 
and  permanent  conditions  of  retention.  The  special  conditions  are  found 
in  the  state  of  the  cerebral  centers  and  association-tracts  when  the  original 
presentations  occur,  and  also  in  the  state  of  the  same  centers  and  tracts 
when  reproduction  takes  place.  In  both  the  original  and  the  reproductive 
activity  continued  soundness  of  brain-tissue  and  a  proper  supply  of  well 
aerated  blood  are  the  most  important  conditions.  In  this  way  we  may  give 
a  general  physiological  account  of  why  it  is  that  some  men  have  so  much 
more  capacious  and  retentive  memories  than  others.  Thus  also  may  be  ex- 
plained why  things  acquired  under  some  circumstances  of  health  are  remem- 
bered better  than  others;  as  well  as  why  the  general  sanitary  condition 
has  such  a  marked  effect  upon  the  memory.  In  fact,  no  other  faculty  is  more 
obviously  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  brain  than  is  memory.  In 
the  different  ages  of  life  this  faculty  is  marked  by  certain  quasi-cerebral 
^characteristics.  Indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  developed  faculty 
is  not  established  until  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  years.  It  is  found  that 
persons  who  become  blind  before  this  age  do  not  retain  visual  images  so  as 
to  dream  or  think  in  terms  of  them  in  after-life.*    It  is  of  the  failure  of 

>  Bee  Jaftrow :  New  Prinoeton  Review,  Jan.,  1888. 
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memory  that  persons  growing  old  begin  first  to  oorai^aan,  and  the  very 
natnre  and  order  of  this  failure  emphasizes  the  physiologioal  conditions  of 
all  retention.  No  experience  is  more  f reqnent  than  that  of  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  fix  in  memory  presentations  of  sense  when  the  cerebral  condi- 
tion is  nnsoitable,  nnless  it  be  the  painful  knowledge  that  we  are  unable 
to  show  we  have  retained  what  we  try  to  recall  when  in  similar  bad  condition. 
Many  astonishing  phenomena  occur,  however,  which  baffle  all  attempts  to 
give  them  a  satisfactory  physiological  explanation  in  detail.  After  feyers — 
for  example— much  ottAlot  one  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  lost  while  another 
connected  kind  is  retained.  [Forbes  Winslow  even  tells  of  a  man  who,  after 
a  fever,  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  letter  F,]  Then  again  the  lost  knowl- 
edge, without  any  assignable  reason  in  cerebral  changes,  may  come  rushing 
back,  as  it  were.  In  *'  aphasia  of  recollection  "  the  patient  may  retain  the 
memory  of  certain  words  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  remember  others  closely 
allied.  But  in  general,  as  says  Kussmaul :  *  '*  The  more  concrete  the  idea, 
the  more  readily  the  word  to  designate  it  is  forgotten  when  the  memory 
fails."  And  this  view  accords,  on  the  whole,  with  the  order  in  which  reten- 
tion fails  in  senile  memory.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  appai'ently  insuperable 
physical  obstacles,  a  wonderful  reproduction  of  the  past  conscious  expeii- 
ence  takes  place  ;  and  in  moments  of  disease,  of  danger,  and  even  of  death, 
preceded  by  a  time  of  apparent  unconsciousness,  a  flood  of  unexpected  mem- 
ories often  breaks  in  over  the  field  of  consciousness.  These  phenomena 
are  partly  to  be  explained  by  changes  in  arterial  circulation ;  but  of  their 
complete  cause  we  are  still  largely  in  ignorance.  However,  such  occasional 
experiences  do  not  disprove  the  rule  that  the  constitution  of  the  brain  fixes, 
in  a  general  way,  the  limits  of  eveiy  man's  retentive  powers ;  and  that  the 
conditions  of  health  for  the  brain-tissue  are  also  the  conditions  of  good 
Tetentive  memory. 

2  4.  Thepgychiocd  oondiHons  of  retentive  memory  are  to  be  summed  up  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  relation  which  attention  sustains  to  the  processes  involved 
both  in  presentation  and  in  reproduction.  What  impresses  itself  upon  our 
interest,  in  the  first  instance ;  what  accords  with  our  permanent  disposition, 
or  with  our  temporary  mood,  at  the  time  of  acquisition ;  what  is  most  thor- 
oughly wrought  by  rei)etition  under  various  connections  into  the  texture  of 
mental  life ;  what  is  apprehended  in  the  direction  of  our  customary  or  more 
particular  final  purposes;  what  by  prolonged  and  intense  voluntary  effort 
we  impress  upon  ourselves,  especially  if  we  connect  it  with  a  number  of 
other  associated  ideas  that  are  to  a  high  degree  memorable ;  what  by  good 
logical  consequence  follows  from  facta  and  premises,  themselves  likely  to  be 
retained ;  these,  and  such  like  matters,  are  surest  to  survive  the  obliterative 
influence  of  time  and  so  to  be  retained  in  memory.  Or  if  we  regard  the  suc- 
cessive fields  of  consciousness  as  biological  realms,  where  the  "  struggle  for 
existence  "  among  the  memory-images  goes  on,  those  that  have  the  foregoing 
characteristics  are  "  fittest  to  survive."  The  practical  maxims  for  cultivat- 
ing retentive  memory  which  follow  from  these  statemepts  are  obvious.  But 
they  all,  if  we  include  its  various  kinds  (involuntary  and  voluntary),  degrees, 
and  relations  to  all  fundamental  processes  of  mentel  life,  are  seen  to  be  con- 
nected with  attention.    Thus  the  rules  for  a  good  retentive  memory  are 
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rednoible  to  a  jadidoiu  and  eocmomioal  ezpendiinze  of  psychio  energj 
under  the  piinoiples  of  diBpodtion  and  habit — ^the  pi^ohical  oorrelatey  as  it 
were,  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  xetentiTe  memoiy. 

And  yet  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  memozyy 
not  a  few  nnintelligible  facts  have  to  be  taken  into  the  final  account.  For» 
by  no  means  infrequently,  things  which  we  have  most  oarefnUy  "  com- 
mitted" to  memory,  as  in  oar  verj  professional  line,  so  to  speak,  and  which 
all  the  leasons  in  disposition,  repetition,  yolnntaiy  purpose,  and  natural  or 
acquired  interests,  would  seem  to  co-opexate  in  retaining,  slip  away  from 
memory,  apparently  forever.  Or^  at  the  reiy  time  when  the  greatest  provo- 
cation to  recall  them  has  arisen,  we  find  they  have  been  only  imperfectly 
retained.  Thus  the  name  of  a  person  whom  we  hare  long  known  and  are 
desirous  of  addressing  properly,  is  gone  at  the  moment  when  we  take  him 
by  the  hand ;  in  which  case  we  are  scarcely  more  rexed  with  ourselves  than 
when,  hours  afterward,  we  find  it  jumping  unbidden,  and  even  unsug* 
gested  (?)  into  our  minds  as  we  are  greeting  quite  another  person  or  quietly 
reading  a  book.  Oontrariwise,  no  little  rubbish  which  we  never  took  pains 
to  know,  or  even  knew  that  we  did  know,  clings  with  a  fatal  tenacity  to 
memory.  Such  "parasites'*  of  memory  often  attach  themselves  to  our 
"  standard "  memory-images  in  the  most  grotesque  and  offensive  manner. 
Sometimes  we  are  not  even  sure  whether  the  representative  image  should  be 
assigned  to  memory  at  all,  or  rather  to  pure  fancy.  Thus  Delbosuf  tells  ^ 
how  he  dreamed  of  asplenium  rtUa  muraUSf  a  plant  of  the  very  existence 
of  which  he  (being  no  botanist)  supposed  himself  to  have  no  knowledge ; 
and  only  subsequently  did  he  discover  that  the  name  was  indeed  a  memory- 
image  fixed  in  his  mind  two  years  previously  by  the  simple  and  forgotten 
act  of  copying  it  into  a  friend's  album. 

{  5.  There  ia  a  kind  of  retention  in  memory  which  has  received  insufficient 
notice  from  psychologists,  but  which  is  of  considerable  practical  interest. 
We  will  call  it  **  metamorphosed  "  retention— a  sort  of  memory  kept  in  con- 
sciousness in  a  form  of  substitution.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  one 
has  received  from  another,  or  given  to  one's  self,  some  commission  which 
must  be  remembered,  some  purchase  to  be  made,  business  transacted,  letter 
written,  or  lesson  learned ;  but  meantime  one  is  employed  about  some  quite 
different  matter.  The  memory  of  the  commission  is  "driven,"  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  say,  quite  "out  of  mind"  by  the  present  employment  But 
for  all  that  the  tone  of  the  conscious  mental  life  is  by  no  means  altogether 
the  same  that  it  would  be,  were  this  object  not  committed  to  memory 
for  retention.  A  vague  uneasiness  (as  of  "  something,"  "  sometime  soon," 
to  be  done),  probably  persists  with  considerable  uniformity  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  conscious  mental  life ;  and  this  affective  shading  of  conscious- 
ness is  aocompanied  by  frequent  or  occasional  appearances  of  the  object 
itself  in  a  very  obscurely  ideated  form.  Thus  the  **  fringes,"  as  well  as  the 
"  shading "  of  the  successive  fields  of  consciousness  are  memorabia  vf  the 
object  designed  at  the  right  time  to  emerge  into  recognitive  memory.  Such 
a  form  of  feeling  and  ideation  is  in  some  sort  a  substitute  for  the  more 
careful  record  of  the  thing  to  be  remembered ;  or  we  may  say — the  thing 
is  kept  in  memory  in  a  "  metamorphosed  '*  form.    Hence  the  explanation  of 
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the  feeling—bearing  almost  a  tiace  of  gniliineBS— with  which  we  have  been 
oppressed  when  we  were  forgetting  what  we  onght  to  have  remembered ;  and 
to  it  the  saying  corresponds :  "  I  thought  there  was  something  I  had  for- 
gotten to  do."  The  nncomfortable  feeling  and  vagae  idea  of  something 
missing  with  which  one  arrives  home  when  one  has  left  one's  cane,  nmbrella, 
or  bundle,  is  of  the  same  nature.  Here  the  dim  memory-picture  of  how  the 
complex  sensations  of  poise  and  balance  ought  to  be,  is  contrasted  with 
actual  experience  from  skin,  joints,  muscles,  etc.  We  express  this  contrast 
by  saying :  "  I  thought  I  had  forgotten  something." 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  wonderful  so-called  "retention  in  un- 
conscious memory,"  which  certain  patients  display  in  post-hypnotic  states, 
is  partially  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  They  do  not  indeed  retain  in  clear 
consciousness  the  memory  of  the  things  suggested  to  them  in  the  hypnotic 
state.  But  apparently  they  do  have  somewhat  of  this  ''  metamorphosed" 
memory,  this  substitution  of  obscure  feeling  and  ideation  for  clearly  recog- 
nizable and  definite  memory- images.  The  obscurer  state  is  ready  to  expand 
into  the  clearer  state,  when  the  least  favorable  excitement  from  environment 
or  from  suggesting  idea  takes  place.  The  condition  of  mind  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  when,  after  some  great  sorrow,  joy,  or  anxiety,  we  wake  in 
the  morning,  before  the  definite  memories  of  what  has  happened  rally  to 
the  field  of  consciousness,  illustrates  the  same  principles. 

The  fondamental  Conditions  and  Laws  of  Beprodnction — 
the  second  of  the  three  stages  or  factors  of  memory — are  es- 
sentially the  same  for  the  more  complex  and  highly  developed 
presentations  of  sense,  or  states  of  self -consciousness,  as  for  the 
simpler  representative  images  (already  sufficiently  discussed,  p. 
241 1).  The  concurrent  development  of  other  faculties,  however, 
and  their  reskctive  influence  on  the  development  of  memory,  in- 
troduces several  considerations  which  require  attention  at  this 
point.  As  sense-perception  grows  more  intelligent  and  purpose- 
ful, not  only  are  the  stores  of  memory  enriched,  but  the  trains  of 
associated  ideas  become  interconnected  in  more  varied  ways. 
The  same  object  of  perception  suggests  to  the  developed  mind 
much  more  than  was  formerly  possible.  Physiologically  speak- 
ing (and  yet  figuratively)  we  may  say  that  those  sections  of 
curves,  in  whid^  the  'Vhole  curve  slumbers"  (see  p.  243),  cross 
and  recross  each  other  in  ever  more  bewildering  complexity. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  complexity  is  kept  reduced  to  order  by 
the  formation  of  reproductive  disposition  and  habit.  Education 
and  environment  constantly  operate  to  induce  the  more  frequent 
repetition  of  some  associations  rather  than  others ;  the  already 
established  organization  into  which  society  receives  the  individ- 
ual tends  to  connect  certain  ideas  together  as  suggesting  and  sug- 
gested, with  what  approaches  a  complete  uniformity.  Every  in- 
dividual in  some  sort  enters  into  the  inheritance  of  reproductive 
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memory  which  that  portion  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  has 
prepared  for  him.  Moreover,  the  particular  forms  of  reproduc- 
tive energy  which  characterize  his  individuality  become  more  im- 
portant as  development  proceeds.  He  acquires  the  associations 
of  ideas,  the  suggestions  of  feeling,  which  are  habitual  with  the 
class,  the  family,  the  profession,  the  calling,  the  "  set,"  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

Two  considerations  introduce  important  modifications  in  the 
application  of  those  most  fundamental  laws  which  apply  to  the 
mechanical  reproduction  of  memory-images.  These  are  (1)  the 
development  of  intellect  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  language ;  and  (2)  the  effect  of  practice  in  the  use  of  means 
for  attaining  ends.  It  is  by  language^  as  the  token,  support,  and 
guide,  of  intellectual  development  that  certain  important  repro- 
ductive activities  of  memory  are  alone  made  possible.  A  high 
degree  of  speed  and  accuracy  of  reproduction  are  attained  only 
in  this  way.  Moreover,  fixed  associations  of  the  ideas  with  one 
another,  and  of  the  ideas  with  accompanying  feelings,  are  greatly 
facilitated  in  the  same  way.  By  remembering  words  we  are  able 
to  remember  things  and  to  recognize  them ;  and  by  the  use  of 
words  in  the  reproductive  phase  of  memory  our  past  experiences 
are  brought  before  us  in  logical  connections,  and  with  that  pos- 
sible expansiveness  which  belongs  to  conception,  to  developed 
judgment,  and  to  syllogistic  reasoning.  But,  second,  developed 
memory  as  reproduction  shows  increasingly  the  effects  of  final 
purpose,  the  results  of  the  intelligent  and  voluntary  adaptation 
of  the  faculties  to  the  reaching  of  practical  ends.  As  all  of  the 
faculties  develop  together,  the  individual  may  be  said  more 
and  more  to  determine  what  he  will  remember;  and  in  what 
connections — that  is,  as  associated  with,  or  suggested  by,  what 
particular  mental  occurrences.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  de- 
velopment of  purposeful  reproductive  activity  reacts  to  suppress 
or  destroy  the  possibility  of  reviving  clear  memory- images  of 
many  former  experiences.  The  formation  of  habit,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  tact  and  skill,  themselves  require  that  the  reproductive 
series  should  be  greatly  ''condensed;'*  and  in  the  perfection  of 
this  process  of  condensation  for  the  attainment  of  practical  ends 
the  memory  of  the  members  of  the  series  originally  existing  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end  are,  necessarily,  more  or  less 
completely  lost. 

2  6.  The  interdependence  of  perception  as  involving  recognitive  repro- 
duction, and  of  memoty  as  the  particular  faculty  of  such  reproduction,  is 
intimate  and  pervasive.  The  completeness  of  our  perceptive  grasp  upon 
any  object  of  the  senaea  depends  largely  upon  how  much  we  can  remember 
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of  what  we  have  preyioiuly  known  lespeoting  sensnonsly  similar  objeoto. 
This  is  none  the  lees  tme  beoanse  snoh  so-called  memozy  in  percep- 
tion does  not  ordinarily  involye  clear  recognition  of  the  place,  time,  and 
oircnmstanoes  belonging  to  the  previonslj  known  similar  objects.  Yet 
not  infrequently  we  enlarge  conscionsly  our  perceptive  grasp  by  reoaUing 
that,  at  least  somewhere  and  sometime,  we  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt,  something 
like  this.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  perfection  of  snch  perception 
stores  memoiy  with  knowledge  which  will  be  constantly  suggested,  and  so 
more  or  less  perfectly  recalled  in  all  our  new  efforts  at  perception.  So  tme 
is  this  as  to  induce  certain  writers'  to  claim  that  the  powers  of  memoiy  are 
not  substantially  different  from  the  powers  of  apprehension.  The  same 
"traces"  (S^ren)  or  tendencies  g^wing  out  of  past  experience,  are 
called  '*  powers  of  sense-perception,"  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  strengthen 
and  supplement  new  sensuous  experiences  of  a  like  kind ;  and  they  are  also 
called  "  powers  of  memoiy,"  in  so  &r  as  they  are  brought  to  renewed  exci- 
tation independently  of  such  sensations.  Another  author  *  holds  that  all 
secondary  states,  or  states  of  memoiy,  differ  from  the  primaiy  only  in  de- 
gree. "  Every  case  of  memoiy  is  a  case  of  sympathy."  This  is  perhaps, 
however,  to  press  a  truth  too  far — so  far,  indeed,  as  to  cany  it  beyond  the 
borders  of  truthfolness.  The  same  faculties,  or  fundamental  processes  of 
the  mental  life,  are  indeed  involved  in  both  memoiy  and  perception,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  are  those  of  inseparable  interdependence ;  but 
the  proportion  is  markedly  different  in  all  ordinary  oases,  and  the  different 
nature  of  the  recognition  as  involving  time-consciousness,  entitles  the  two 
to  be  called  different  faculties  (though  only  in  the  secondaiy  and  derived 
meaning  of  the  word  faculty).  One  important  truth  connecting  memoiy  and 
perception  has  been  enunciated  and  illustrated  in  detail  by  M.  Paul  Janet :  * 
''  Memoiy  is  but  the  conservation  of  a  synthesis  accomplished  at  some  pre- 
vious time ;  it  is  clear  that  memory  will  not  exist  when  the  synthesis  has  not 
been  formed,  or  even  when  it  has  been  only  half -made,  and  remains  unstable 
and  fragile."  Hence  that  fixedness  and  order  which  the  reproductive  activ- 
ity has  when  it  attains  the  character  of  a  recognitive  memozy  of  past  objects 
of  perception  and  self-consciousness,  as  distinguished  from  objects  of  imagi- 
nation and  thought.  We  cannot  choose  how  we  will  remember  things,  or 
our  own  experiences,  as  we  can  choose  how  we  will  fancy  or  think  them  to 
be. 

{7.  The  influence  upon  the  memoiy  of  the  individual  which  comes 
from  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  as  it  were,  is  of  immeasurable  importance. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  the  experience  of  the  individual  which  is  organized 
alone  into  a  system  of  suggestions  and  orderly  reproductive  activities.  Un- 
doubtedly I  cannot  rmien^t^er  the  experience  of  any  other  one  than  myself ; 
even  the  possibility  of  my  doing  this  is  inconceivable,  and  it  is  just  this  im- 
possibility which  marks  the  principal  differences  between  developed  mem- 
ory and  other  forms  of  representation.  At  the  same  time,  the  actually  domi- 
nant laws  of  reim>ductive  activity  are  somewhat  rigidly  fixed  for  me  by  the 
conditions  which  embody  the  remembered  experience  of  the  race.    Whether 
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my  reprodaoiiTe  aotiTitj  is  to  be  tegaided  as  partly  spontaneous,  or  as  fall- 
ing wholly  nnder  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  (contiguity,  similarity, 
contrast,  etc.),  its  contents,  its  pace,  and  the  connections  between  its  par- 
ticular members,  axe  all  largely  established  by  the  society  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  This  is  not  true  simply  of  society  at  large,  but  it  is  also  true  in  an 
eyen  more  important  way  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  society  of  which  I  am 
also  a  member.  These  relations  largely  fix  for  me,  in  a  relatirely  steady- 
going  way,  what  suggestions  shall  be  made,  what  memories  reawakened.  And 
when  the  habitually  suggested  memories  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  envi- 
ronment,  or  the  environment  persistently  fails  to  suggest  the  customaty 
memories,  one's  whole  consciousness  of  self  and  of  time  may  be  profoundly 
affected.  Thus  any  man  accustomed  to  stay  at  home,  who  finds  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  the  surroundings  of  a  totally  different  civilization,  may  have 
frequent  occasion  to  ask  himself:  ''Are  these  surroundings  real  (t.0.,  such  as 
connect  themselves  by  recognitive  memory  with  past  perceptive  experience) 
or  am  I  dreaming  ?  **  He  may  even  feel  obliged  to  ask  himself :  ''  Am  I  the 
one  whom  memory  seems  to  assure  me  I  am,  but  about  whose  identity  this 
seemingly  imaginary  (recognitively  unremembered)  environment  leads  me 
to  doubt?"  A  somewhat  similar  testing  of  the  influence  of  fixed  associations 
upon  the  recognitive  factor  of  memory,  in  the  form  of  a  doubt  whether  we 
are  remembering  reality  or  dreaming,  comes  when  the  "  idols  of  the  tribe  ** — 
whether  in  custom,  opinion,  or  current  doctrine— are  temporarily  seen  to 
totter  and  be  about  to  fall. 

8  8.  But  especially  strong  and  pervasive  is  the  influence  of  language 
upon  the  reproductive  function  of  developed  memory.  A  very  large  part  of 
our  adult  memory  is,  of  course,  '*  word-memory.**  Nor  is  it  in  their  direct  re- 
lations to  conception  and  reasoning  alone  that  the  usefulness  of  words  con- 
sists. All  tendencies  and  lines  of  reproductive  activity  are  largely  fixed  by 
the  language  we  have  learned,  by  the  manner  in  which  we  have  learned  it, 
by  the  feelings  and  volitions  which  have  gone  with  its  use.  Since  adult 
memory  is  "  stored  **  in  the  form  of  words,  the  hearing  or  thinking  of  words 
may  be  indispensable  to  start  the  reproductive  process;  but  the  process 
once  being  started,  the  wonderful  economy  of  word-memory  becomes  ap- 
parent For  since  what  is  capable  of  being  reproduced  is  embodied  in  the 
memory  of  some  word,  the  character  of  the  latter  determines  for  each  indi- 
vidual precisely  what  he  will  reproduce  as  embodied  in  each  particular 
word.  Moreover,  words  are  remembered  as  coimected  into  sentences- 
propositions,  trains  of  argument,  tales  descriptive  of  past  experiences,  etc. ; 
thus  the  memory  of  one  part  tends  powerfully,  or  even  irresistibly,  to  repro- 
duce the  memory  of  the  whole.  The  memory,  for  example,  of  the  number 
of  a  certain  proposition  in  Euclid,  or  of  the  words  **  pons  asinorum^"  or 
**  binomial  theorem,"  may  carry  with  it  an  entire  train  of  connected  reason- 
ing. If  we  could  not  cherish  in  memory  certain  words  connected  with  our 
past  (words  as  we  popularly  say,  of  *'  tender  memories,**  or  of  awe-inspiring 
or  mirth-exciting  memories,  etc.),  then  we  could  reproduce  comparatively 
little  of  that  past ;  then,  too,  our  conceptions  of  self  and  of  time  would  be 
most  profoundly  affected.  Whenever  we  Usten  to  a  lecture  or  a  book  with 
the  intention  of  remembering  it,  we  are  apt  to  tiy  to  impress  upon  ourselves 
as  many  of  the  words,  in  their  coimections,  as  possible.    The  subsequent  re- 
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prodaction  of  these  words,  with  the  oonsoionsness  of  veoognitioii,  becomes 
the  extended  memozy  of  the  leotnre  or  the  book. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  a  large  extent  in  the  development  of  langoage-memory 
that  all  development  of  memory  consists.  That  synthesis  in  presentative 
consoionsness,  which  is  necessaiy  in  order  that  the  object  may  become  an 
object  for  fntore  recognitive  memory,  is  an  aflbir  which  requires  time.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  with  all  unfamiliar  and  complex  objects,  since  they 
require  so  much  of  intellection — of  analysis,  synthesis,  assimilation,  differ- 
entiation, etc. — to  perfect  the  work  of  presentative  consciousness.  Many  of 
our  experiences,  however,  follow  each  other  so  rapidly  that  this  work  of  pres- 
entation is  really  impossible  of  accomplishment.  Here  language-memory 
is  indispensable,  if  any  memory  at  all  is  to  be  acquired.  Hence  when  we 
are  travelling  through  an  interesting  region  on  a  railway  train,  or  are  watch^ 
ing  any  swiftly  changing  spectacle,  or  are  taking  any  physical  observation 
with  an  instrument,  etc.,  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  mentally  storing  away  a 
brief  description  of  it  all  in  words.  Subsequent  reference,  as  it  were,  to 
these  few  mental  notes  serves  to  reproduce  the  whole  series  of  presentationa 
lor  future  recognitive  memory. 

The  general  health  of  the  mind,  its  sanity  or  insanity,  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  dependent  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  language-memory.  As 
a  rule,  though  not  always,  aphasia  and  a  general  impairment  of  memory 
arise  and  develop  together.  As  a  rule,  too,  in  old  age  or  in  mental  disease, 
the  reproductive  powers  fail  in  a  certain  order ;  those  memories  which  are 
committed  to  abstract  terms,  and  thus  are  peculiarly  dependent  on  language, 
are  the  last  to  fail.  This  is  because  in  the  developed  memory  the  associa- 
tions which  were  latest  in  the  order  of  development  have  become  most  fun- 
damental ;  and  the  whole  interrelated  structure  of  the  brain — all  its  centers 
and  association-tracts— is  involved  in  them. 

Certain  phenomena  in  reaction-time  further  confirm  the  advantages  of 
word-association.  For  example — ^to  refer  again  to  results  which  have  al- 
ready been  considered  from  another  point  of  view— Mtinsterberg '  found  that 
reproduction  in  answer  to  such  a  question  as,  "  On  what  river  is  Cologne  ?  " 
occupied  from  806  v  to  889  a ;  but  the  proposal  of  a  question  in  such  form  as 
the  foUowing :  "  Apples,  pears,  cherries,  etc.;  which  do  you  like  best?  "  short- 
ened reaction-time  to  094  v  to  659  <r.  In  both  these  cases  certain  words  (as 
^'Cologne"  in  the  first  class  of  questions,  and  "  apples,  pears,  etc.,"  in  the 
second  class)  are  fuU  cf  memories  which  they  are  ready  to  yield  as  soon  as 
the  reproductive  activity  is  incited  by  attention  being  called  to  them,  if, 
then,  these  **  memorable  words  are  got  before  the  mind  **  early  in  the  ques- 
tion-sentence  the  completed  act  of  reproduction  (choice  being  excluded  by 
the  associations  already  having  been  established  in  past  experience)  is  mors 
quickly  accomplished.  This  is  because  a  vast  number  of  syntheses  of  a 
very  complex  order  have  already  been  made  and  stored  away,  as  we  figora- 
lively  say,  in  word-memory.  Indeed,  language-memory  constitutes  the 
principal  portion  of  our  *'  stock  **  ideas  already  bound  together  and  ready 
for  rapid  and  firm  associated  reproduction. 

2  9.  Certain  abnormal  and  diseased  conditions  of  brain  and  mind  are 
oharaoterized  chiefly  by  disorders  of  the  reproductive  function  of  memory. 

>  BeiMce.  ate..  Heft !.,  188^ 
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When  the  rate  of  reprodnotion  is  greatly  increased  and  disoriminating  eon- 
Boionsness  can  no  longer  keep  paoe  with  it,  as  it  were,  a  hnrly-burlj  of  mem- 
ory^images,  a  **  maniacal  *'  condition  of  memozy,  results.  On  the  contrary, 
extremely  slow  and  feeble  reproduction  may  render  the  afflicted  person  nn- 
able  to  "  keep  np  **  with  the  ordinary  pace  of  experience.  In  either  case  the 
action  of  the/acuity  tf  memory  partiaUy  loaes  its  repreeentative  character  and 
it8  claim  to  confidence.  In  those  conditions  where  the  memory-images  are 
so  vividly  reprodnced,  and  so  persistent  in  consciousness  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  true  perceptions  {ideesjlxes),  we  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  mental  disorder 
as  an  "  insane  hallnoination ; "  bat  where  a  rapid  snccession  of  memory- 
images  passes  through  consciousness,  with  a  failure  clearly  to  discriminate 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  represent  real  past  experience,  we  lay  the  blame 
upon  **  diseased  imagination/'  In  either  case,  however,  it  is  memory  quite 
as  muoh  as  perception  or  imagination  which  plays  us  false.  There  is,  then, 
some  truth  in  Schopenhauer's  claim  that  **  the  health  of  the  mind  properly 
consists  in  perfect  (i.e.,  correct  and  full)  recollection ; "  whereas  madness  u 
the  broken-off  thread  of  this  memory.  For  the  path  of  life  is  like  the  path 
of  a  traveller ;  and  to  be  safe,  it  must  be  capable  of  being  seen  as  it  is  in  its 
entire  length. 

'  8  10.  The  effect  upon  memory  of  that  pursuit  of  practical  ends  in  which 
life  so  largely  consists  is  something  marvellous.  This  effect  is  felt  in  two 
directions,  which  are  both  necessary  to  be  followed,  but  which  are,  in  their 
outcome  as  respects  our  reproductive  energy,  nearly  opx>oeite.  What  is 
necessary  to  remember  so  as  quickly  and  correctly  to  reproduce  it  in  con- 
sciousness in  order  to  attain  desirable  practical  ends,  precisely  that  it  is 
which  one  is  interested  in  remembering.  The  child  must  be  able  to  repro- 
duce its  experiences  in  the  past  attainment  and  previous  use  of  things,  in 
order  to  handle  successfully  the  means  for  reaching  again  the  same  endfl. 
This  is  true  of  all  its  learning,  of  the  use  of  its  own  bodily  organs,  and  of  the 
simpler  pieces  of  mechanism  about  it,  in  order  to  gratify  its  wants  or  to  es- 
cape what  is  productive  of  pain.  All  such  learning  implies  the  memory  (as  re- 
productive activity  with  at  least  a  faint  element  of  recognition)  of  the  various 
sensation-complexes  (especiaUy  the  visual,  tactual,  and  muscular  sensations) 
connected  with  the  control  of  its  own  limbs.  What  this  means  an  adult  may 
experience  by  giving  attention  to  the  way  in  which,  by  practice,  he  acqnires 
any  form  of  skill  or  art.  In  learning  to  walk,  to  talk,  to  measure  distances, 
and  perceive  forms,  with  eye  and  hand ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  learning,  this 
method  of  intellectual  activity  on  a  basis  of  reproduced  and  recognized  sen- 
sation-complexes is  the  one  employed  by  the  child.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  as  soon  as  skill  is  attained  in  any  satisfactory  degree,  the  reverse 
effect  upon  the  memory  of  the  means  to  the  end  begins  to  take  place.  At- 
tention is  now  directed  immediately  upon  the  end  to  the  neglect  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  ;  the  series  of  reproduced  sensations  connected  with 
the  employment  of  the  means  becomes  more  condensed ;  the  members  of 
this  series  drop  out  of  the  power  of  reproductive  energy  to  bring  them  back ; 
and  the  end  is  reached  by  a  "  leap,"  so  far  as  reproductive  memory  goes, 
over  the  entire  series  of  means.  Thrm  Egger  *  pertinently  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  "memory  "  of  the  sensations  of  touch  and  muscular 
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movement  that  belong  to  the  vooalizing  organs  in  speaking  words ;  while 
we  have  a  clear  memory  of  words  or  soonds ;  and  this  is  plainly  becanse  the 
direction  of  attention  to  the  practical  end — the  word-sonnds  as  vehicles  of 
thought — ^has  suppressed  those  sensations  which  were  merely  means  to  the 
end.  In  the  same  way  it  is  the  score  which  absorbs  the  attention  of  the 
accomplished  musician  who  is  playing  at  sight;  thus  certain  black  lines 
and  dots  excite  the  right  motor  activities  in  spite  of  a  complete  lapse  from 
recollection  of  the  acquired  memory-images  of  tactual  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions. But  who  has  not  seen  the  nervous  soloist— for  example,  on  *cello  or 
violin— while  the  orchestra  is  playing  the  prelude  to  his  accompaniment, 
practising  mentally,  in  the  way  of  reviving  the  images  of  the  sensations  be- 
longing to  a  particularly  difficult  passage  in  the  solo  ? 

8  11.  Finally,  atmogphere  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  the- 
character  of  the  reproductive  processes  in  developed  memory.  With  a  par- 
donable extension  of  this  term  we  may  say  that  such  "  atmosphere  "  is  of 
two  kinds— (1)  internal  and  (2)  external  That  is  to  say,  the  character  of 
the  reproduction  at  any  particular  time  is  largely  decided  by  the  mood  and 
CDvironment  of  that  veiy  same  time.  For  memory  is  not  unartistic  ;  but, 
the  rather  does  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  follow  the  same  rules  as  imagination 
and  thought  in  its  efforts  to  produce  harmony  and  symmetry  of  total  effect. 
The  **  systematic  association,"  to  which  M.  Paulhan  reduces  all  the  laws  of 
the  reproductive  activity,  is  not  governed  by  practical  ends  alone.  It  ia 
in  some  sort  as  cat  artist  that  every  man  remembers  what  he  remembers ;  and 
the  influence  upon  the  processes  of  ideation,  in  general,  which  comes  from 
the  underlying  tone  of  feeling  has  already  (p.  280  f.)  been  explained,  both 
physiologically  and  psychologically.  Everybody  knows  that  in  our  sad 
moods  we  remember  our  sad  experiences,  and  in  glad  moods  our  glad  experi- 
ences, eta  Or  if  we  follow  the  law  of  contrast,  it  is  as  sad  pleasTires,  or  aa 
glad  sadness,  that  we  recall  the  opposite  of  our  present  mood.    For— 

**  Baoh  Bubstanoe  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so''— 

and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  our  experiences  with  a  decided  affective  tone. 
This  artistic  harmony  between  memory  and  presentative  consciousness  we, 
on  the  whole,  prefer  (as  we  are  compelled,  in  the  main,  to  experience  it)  to 
the  distraction  and  pain  which  any  habitual  discord  between  present  mood 
and  reminiscences  of  the  past  would  occasion. 

In  the  same  way  we  cannot  be  surrounded  by  any  kind  of  predominating 
atmosphere  without  its  effect  on  our  reproductive  energies  being  most 
marked.  Here  reminiscence  is  compelled  to  conform  to  environment.  Thus 
a  return  to  a  foreign  country  in  which  we  have  once  learned  its  language 
stimulates  the  memoty  of  that  almost  forgotten  language  by  means  of  the 
general  correspondence  of  environment.  Nor  is  this  contrary  to,  but  con- 
firmatory of,  the  experience  of  Sully,'  who  on  a  first  visit  to  Norway  found 
himself  constantly  reproducing  Italian  words.  For  here  the  generally  for- 
eign atmosphere,  with  its  whole  "peculiar  complex  of  feelings,"  stimulated 
the  memory  of  that  particular  foreign  language  which  had  been  previously^ 

1  Tlie  Human  Vind.  I.,  p.  84«  (note). 
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learned  in  a  foreign  (and  ao  aimilar)  atmoaphera.  In  a  fiprtSgn.  aimoaplien^ 
foreign  language  and  foreign  eoatoma  are  alone  oonaiatent  with  the  interests 
of  artistic  onit j. 

The  word  **  Becollection  '*  is  well  adapted  to  emphaaize  the 
dependence  of  the  character  of  the  reprodnotive  activity  —  its 
time-rate,  direction,  and  completeness  as  respects  the  vividness 
and  life-lUceness  of  representative  consciousness — upon  volition. 
For  the  act  of  will  seems  to  convert  the  otherwise  passive  and 
mechanical  process  of  the  arising  in  consciousness  of  memory- 
images,  under  the  laws  of  association,  into  a  definitely  purpose- 
ful and  spiritual  activity.  That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
psychological  truth  in  such  distinctions,  experience,  language, 
and  practice  all  abundantly  confirm.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
more  general  but  not  less  appropriate  use  of  the  words  mem- 
ory and  will,  such  changes  in  the  character  of  the  reproduc- 
tive activity  are  not  abrupt  as  respects  development,  or  lacking 
in  an  almost  infinite  number  of  degrees.  These  two  faculties 
(memory  and  will)  develop  in  mutual  interdependence,  if  not 
with  equal  step ;  and  even  in  the  most  highly  developed  exer- 
cise of  the  reproductive  activity  the  amount  of  the  influence  from 
conscious  volition  varies  greatly.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
differences  above-mentioned  (time-rate,  direction,  and  complete- 
ness) are  illustrated  in  the  different  cases  of  so-called  passive 
reproduction — ^for  example,  in  dreaming  and  hypnotic  states,  in 
reverie  and  dreamy  contemplation,  when  we  let  our  thoughts 
run  back  over  the  past  as  ^'  they  will ; "  and  even  in  the  highest 
moments  of  artistic  energy.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  self-conscious  purposeful  volition  to  reproduce,  in  a  definite 
way,  changes  greatly  all  these  characteristics  of  the  reproduc- 
tive factor  in  memory.  Within  certain  limits,  and  at  some  times 
more  than  others,  we  can  remember  what  we  will.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  this  kind  of  memory  is,  that  voluntary  cUientian,  camid- 
ered  as  a  selective  arid  distribiUive  energy  working  toward  an  end 
consciously  conceived  of,  controls  the  ttme-'rate,  order,  and  compUte- 
ness  of  tJie  reproductive  processes  in  the  interests  of  that  end.  The 
very  word  interest  recalls  our  thought  to  the  intimate  relation 
which  exists  between  the  more  complex  forms  of  feeling  and  the 
active,  voluntary  type  of  memory  ("  recollection  proper  "). 

{  12.  All  highly  psyohologioal  languages  have  reoognized  the  distinction 
between  aotive  and  merely  passive  reprodnotion.  For  example,  we  find  in 
Plato,  and  still  more  in  Aristotle,  the  distinction  between  wdfunitnt  and 
Itpfitui ;  in  Latin  between  reminitoor  and  memini  ;  in  modem  German  between 
Srinnenmg  and  Cfed&chiniis  /  in  French  between  souvenir  and  memoire.   The 
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piopoeal  of  Hamilton  to  use  the  word  *'  reminisoence  "  for  aotiva  reprodnc- 
tioDB  seems  to  reverse  the  onstomaiy  English  nsage.  But,  in  fact,  this  dis- 
tinction— thongh  valid  and  important — has  many  degrees  which  shade  into 
each  other ;  and  neither  purely  aotiTe  nor  merely  passive  reproduction  is 
often,  if  at  all,  accomplished  in  developed  mental  life.  Hence  the  vacillat- 
ing use  of  all  the  terms  just  mentioned ;  hence  also  the  thonght  concealed  in 
reflexive  verbs  for  the  act  of  memory  {rich  erinnam,  ie  souvenir,  etc.). 

While  we  cannot  appeal  to  definite  acts  of  recollection  as  instances  of  a 
voluntary  activity  freed  from  all  bonds  of  the  association  of  ideas,  nor  regard, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  adult  mind  as  ever  long  wholly  passive  in  reproduc- 
tion, we  can  observe  certain  distinctive  features  of  recollection,  considered 
as  active  and  voluntary  reproduction.  (1)  In  recollection  some  end  is  con- 
ceived of  as  being  served  by  the  reproductive  process.  This  end  may  be 
either  the  recall  of  some  memory-  picture  as  a  sort  of  end  in  itself ;  or  the 
reproduction  of  the  memory-picture  as  a  means  to  some  other  end.  Thus 
we  '  *  recollect  *'  the  past  when  we  sit  down  of  an  evening  to  **  talk  over  old 
times ;  "  but  the  witness  in  a  lawsuit  may  be  stimulated  to  recollection  in 
order  to  win  his  case  or  to  get  rid  of  a  teasing  lawyer.  But  this  setting  of 
the  end  of  recollection  before  the  mind  itself  involves  memory.  Thus  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  order  to  recollect,  we  must  remember  what  we  are 
called  upon  to  recollect.  (2)  The  essential  thing  about  recollection,  then, 
is  the  rendering,  by  an  activity  of  will,  what  Sully  ^  has  called  **  a  vague  sub- 
conscious mode  of  representation,"  a  sort  of  dim  presentiment,  into  a  com- 
plete recognitive  memory.  The  word  re-coliect  (to  bring  together  into  a 
whole  again)  signifies  just  this.  Hence  the  significance  and  importance  of 
''clews'*  in  all  acts  of  recollection.  We  figuratively  represent  ourselves  as 
trying  to  "  get  hold  "  of  the  memory-image ;  we  then  consciously  make  use  of 
it  as  a  sort  of  handle,  or  token,  for  the  rediscovery  of  the  whole  experience. 
Thus,  in  the  effort  to  recoUect,  we  find  ourselves  voluntarily  fixating  by 
attention  the  principal— though  still  inchoate  and  dim — ^features  of  the  pres- 
ent reproductive  consciousness.  This  process  of  fixating  alters  the  time-rate 
with  which  the  fixated  elements  pass  through  the  field  of  consciousness,  in 
two  ways  :  they  may  either  be  slightly  detained  in  consciousness ;  or,  they 
may  be  recalled  in  so  continuous  a  succession  as  partly  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  constant  detention. 

Now  (8)  if  the  fixation  of  discriminating  attention  on  the  so-called  *'  clew  " 
does  not  result  in  a  satisfactory  revival  of  the  ideas  associated  with  this  clew, 
so  as  to  form  an  act  of  recognitive  memory  adapted  to  our  recognised  end, 
attention  is  voluntarily  redistributed,  as  it  were.  Other  features  of  the 
dim  presentiment  are  selected,  fixated,  and  the  results  of  suggestion  as 
proceeding  from  these  new  centers,  are  watched.  Again  (4,)  we  may  allow 
the  more  passive  reproductive  processes  which  are  started  by  any  one  of  the 
chosen  clews,  to  run  on  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  yet  lead  to 
effective  clews ;  or  that  (as  so  often  happens)  all  at  once  the  reconstructed 
memory  will  be  started  in  full  and  vital  experience  by  the  reawakening  touch 
of  some  suggestion.  We  may  even,  for  the  time,  volxutarily  inhibit  the 
active  process  of  recollection,  in  the  expectation  (based  upon  much  experi- 
ence) that,  if  we  will  let  "alone  "  the  reproductive  processes,  they  wiU  by 

1  The  Hnnum  IQad,  L,  p.  8«r. 
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and  bj  do  for  ns  what  we  find  otmelves  tinable  to  f oioe  them  to  do.  We 
have,  then,  an  aonte  consoionsneBS  of  *'  being  on  the  watch  **  for  some  portion 
of  the  desired  reminisoenoe ;  or — Bometimes  for  days  and  even  weeks — ^we 
experience  a  recurrent  and  snbaonte  conscionsness  of  something  wanting  to 
make  onr  mental  harmony  complete.  (6)  The  character  and  amonnt  of  the 
psycho-physical  and  psychical  activity  corresponding  to  the  conception  of 
recollection  profoundly  modifies  the  entire  current  of  conscious  mental  life. 
It  is  not  the  wiU  alone  which  comes  thus  to  be  emphasized.  In  *'  tiying  to 
remember**  (or  voluntarily  recollecting)  we  become  'Hhoughtful/' "care- 
ful;"  we  are  under  a  sense  of  strain,  a  burden  of  obligation  to  perform  a 
certain  difficult  mental  function,  as  it  were.  Severe  bodily  and  mental 
pains  may  result  from  the  difficulty,  or  increased  inability  of  recollection ; 
and  even  peculiar  reproaches  of  a  quasi^thical  sort 

8  13.  Nothing  of  any  soientifio  value  respecting  the  cerebral  processes  in- 
volved in  recollection,  as  active  reproduction,  can  be  added  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.*  We  have  here  to  consider  a  certain  peculiar  mixture  of 
those  processes  which  are  the  physiological  conditions  of  associated  idea- 
tion with  other  processes  which  are  the  physiological  conditions  of  will,  aa 
the  activity  of  selective,  fixated,  and  purposeful  attention.  This  mixture  of 
cerebral  processes,  therefore,  necessarily  involves  the  intense  activity,  with 
a  practical  simultaneousness,  of  wide-spreading  connected  areas  of  the  brain. 
Especially  is  this  true  when— as  is  the  case  with  all  adult  recollection— word- 
memory  is  involved.  We  are  much  tried  in  trying  hard  to  remember ;  for 
the  whole  cerebral  substance  is  being  set  into  a  high  degree  of  exhausting 
activity.  Hence  the  familiar  pains  and  weariness,  sometimes  amounting  to 
a  feeling  of  anguish  and  confusion,  as  though  brain  and  mind  were  giving 
way  completely,  which  the  suspense  or  failure  of  recollection  occasions. 
Hence  also  the  dependence  of  recollection,  far  more  than  merely  passive  re- 
production, upon  the  integrity  and  healthy  functional  condition  of  the  cere- 
bral tissues. 

8  14.  In  occasioning,  directing,  and  determining  the  result  of  this  ''  hunt" 
for  particular  objects  among  the  stores  of  memory,  the  effect  of  feeling  ia 
very  marked.  A  lack  of  the  feeling  of  interest  lenders  it  as  truly  difficult  to 
recollect  as  to  commit  to  memory  for  future  recollection,  (hi  the  other 
hand,  in  certain  states  of  affective  quickening  all  a  man's  stores  of  memory 
seem  to  be  placed  at  the  command  of  his  will  for  the  end  held  in  view.  In 
certain  great  historical  speeches  (like  that  of  Huss  before  the  Council  of 
Constance)  this  infiuence  of  feeling  on  recollection  is  grandly  illustrated. 
Every  speaker  who  prepares  himself  beforehand  and  then  ceases  to  consider 
further  what  he  will  recall,  reckons  upon  the  aid  which  the  feelings  of  the 
occasion  will  give  to  his  will  to  reproduce.  Indeed,  between  wishing  to 
recollect  and  vriUing  to  recollect  the  line  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  drawn. 
But  feeling  of  too  violent  and  emotional  a  character,  as  well  as  indifference 
and  lethargy,  changes  the  time-rate,  the  direction,  and  the  completeness,  of 
voluntary  reproduction. 

In  this  connection  we  may  remark  the  effect  upon  recollection  which  fol- 
lows from  the  determination  not  to  recollect  (to  forget,  to  "keep  out  of 

1  Compare,  howerer,  MandBtoj :  Mental  Physiology,  p.  109  f.;  and  Jamea :  The  Prtndplea  of  Vwf 
chology,  L,  p.  688  f. 
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mind  ^*)  what  is  zepalsiTe  to  some  fonns  of  feeling.  This  inhihUum  of  reool- 
leotion  is  the  rerj  opposite  of  the  ordinaiy  and  nncontroUed  result  npon  our 
memory  of  whatever  strongly  excites  feeling ;  the  result  is  a  sort  of  attrac- 
tion to  recall,  often  amounting  almost  to  a  strange  &scination«  Few,  indeed, 
are  they  who  have  not  suffered  much  from  being  obUged  to  remember  what 
they  would  gladly  have  forgotten — even  the  more  bound  to  the  recognitive 
recall  on  aocoxmt  of  the  association  of  strong  and  repulsive  feeling  therewith. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  of  will  and  of  trained  minds  can  refuse  attention  to 
those  objects  whicii  they  choose  thus  to  keep  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness ;  in  this  way  by  control  of  memory  they  establish  habits  of  con- 
venient forgetting.  We  are  told  of  Eant  that,  being  much  grieved  over  the 
loss  of  his  old  servant,  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  "Bemember  to  forget 
Lampe.*' 

The  Mental  Activity  wliich  chiefly  distingrnishes  the  faculty 
of  memory  from  all  other  most  closely  allied  forms  of  faculty  is 
Becognition.  By  this  word  it  is  meant  that,  in  a  complete  act  of 
developed  menwry  tJie  present  peychosis  is  consciously  related  to  the 
past  of  my  experience  as  r^resenUUive  of  that  past  As  has  been 
said,  recognitive  reproduction  therefore  involves  the  conscious- 
ness of  time  and  the  consciousness  of  self;  and  these  forms  of 
eonsciousness  develop,  in  mutual  dependence,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  memory.  Becognition  is  also  plainly  dependent  upon, 
and  necessary  to,  the  development  of  all  intellectual  activity ;  in- 
deed, as  the  very  word  Te-cognitioti  signifies,  such  recollection 
appears  in  consciousness  as  pre-eminently  intellectual  activity. 
Memory  is,  then,  in  some  sort,  a  growth  from  that  primary  intel- 
lection in  which  the  consciousness  of  similarity  and  of  difference, 
and  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  differentiation,  are  implied. 
But  recognition  cannot  be  explained  as  a  simple  development  of 
any  one  of  these  forms  of  consciousness,  so  called.  To  remember, 
with  recognition,  is  not  simply  to  have  the  consciousness  of  time 
— however  highly  developed — or  the  consciousness  of  self,  or  the 
consciousness  of  similarity  and  difference.  Neither  is  recogni- 
tive memory  to  be  explained  as  a  compound  of  all  these  forms 
of  conscious  mental  life.  The  rather  is  it  a  form  of  mental  re- 
action sui  generis^  which,  while  depending  upon  conditions  of  re- 
tention and  reproduction  of  ideas,  under  the  laws  of  association, 
and  involving  the  development  of  various  other  allied  forms  of 
consciousness,  has  still  a  unique  character  that  transcends  the 
conditions  on  which  it  reposes. 

The  degree  of  recognition  which  belongs  to  different  acts  of 
memory  varies  greatly ;  for  the  faculty  of  recognitive  memory 
is  subject  to  the  laws  of  development,  in  the  history  of  mental 
life.  For  example,  I  may  be  said  recognitively  to  remember  an 
object,  an  event,  or  a  state  of  my  own  thought  or  feeling,  which 
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I  am  only  able  in  a  somewhat  vacillating  and  donbtfol  way  to 
refer  to  ''some  time  or  other"  in  my  past.  Here  the  factor  of 
recognition  is  at  its  lowest  degree,  as  it  were.  So,  also,  in  the 
rapid  recall  of  series  of  past  experiences,  of  each  one  of  which  we 
have  a  perfectly  clear  retentive  memory ;  we  actually  often  get 
over  the  ground  of  memory  by  merely  touching,  recognitively, 
each  member  of  the  series,  and  letting  it  go  immediately.  In- 
deed,  if  the  process  of  recollection  is  very  rapid,  we  may  be  said 
rather  to  recognize  the  series  as  a  whole,  while  reproducing  its 
members  seriatim^  with  scant  recognition  given  to  each  one. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  prelude  with  which  it  is  customary  to 
begin  tales  about  ourselves :  ''  Once  upon  a  time  I  was,"  etc. ; 
or,  '*  It  is  just  a  year  ago  to-day  that  such  a  thing  happened  to 
me,"  etc. 

That  the  memory  of  childhood  is  relatively  in  small  degree 
"  recognitive,"  in  the  higher  meaning  of  this  word,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Children  generally  retain  and  reproduce  the  more 
vivid  and  lasting  impressions  made  upon  them  in  such  manner 
as  to  suggest  the  predominance  of  the  mechanism  of  association, 
with  little  or  no  clear  consciousness  of  time,  or  of  self,  or  of  the 
relation  consciously  established  between  the  present  experience 
and  the  past  experience  of  which  it  is  known  to  be  representa- 
tive. Hence,  in  part,  that  unrecognized  mingling  of  imagina- 
tion with  memory  which  is  distinctive  of  the  childish  reproduc- 
tive activity.  Children  are  not  as  yet  "  selves  "  to  themselves ; 
they  have  no  remembered  past  existence  which  is  believed  to  be- 
long  to  the  world  of  reality,  and  to  separate  them  as  individuals 
from  other  individuals  in  this  real  world.  In  using  the  words 
'*  belief  "  and  '^  reality  "  we  suggest  topics  that,  so  far  as  descrip- 
tive psychology  considers  them  at  all,  can  only  be  undertaken 
later  on.  But  we  may  notice  here  the  true  statement  of  Dr. 
Ward:^  ''It  is  plainly  absurd  to  make  the  difference  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  belief  in  memory  and  expectation,  and  on 
its  absence  in  mere  imagination ;  for  the  belief  itself  depends 
upon  the  difference  instead  of  constituting  it.'*  Still  is  it  also 
true  that  *'  belief  "  constitutes  memory  only  in  so  far  as  memory 
is  recognitive — ^is  cognition,  or  knowledge^  in  a  meaning  in  which 
imagination  is  not  knowledge.  For  to  speak  of  ''  knowledge  " 
without  implying  belief  and  a  ''  grasping  on  "  to  reality,  some- 
how, is  '^  plainly  absurd."  On  the  other  hand,  something  more 
than  mere  recognition  is  implied  in  memory.  Hence  the  truth 
of  the  further  remark  of  the  same  author :  "  Memory  includes  rec- 
ognition ;  recognition  as  such  does  not  include  memory ;    .    .    . 

>  Aftlcle  P^yebolQCf.  Bn^c.  Brit.  p.  61. 
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there  is  an  actual  remembrance  only  when  the  recognition  is  ac- 
companied by  a  reinstatement  of  portions  of  the  memory-train 
continuous  with  the  previous  presentation  of  what  is  now  recog- 
nized." But  this  is  only  to  say  that  recognitive  7nemory  does  not 
take  place  unless  the  representative  object  in  consciousness  is  to 
some  extent  recognized  as  belonging  to  the/xz^,  and  to  my  past. 
Here  again,  however  we  discuss  the  subject,  we  are  brought 
around  to  the  truth  that,  in  the  highed  development  ofm^mjory  we 
have  a  form  of  cognitive  activity  which  is  sui  generis — a  somewhat 
more  than  mere  reproditction  without  recognition,  and  m/jre  than 
mere  assimilation  as  implying  recognition  hd  without  reproduction 
and  the  consciousness  of  Hme  and  of  self, 

\  15.  All  attempts  to  explain  the  recognitive  activity  by  physiological  con- 
ditions are  hollow  and  vain.  Not  less  hollow  are  those  theories  which  assume 
that  memoiy  is  acooxmted  for  by  merely  enumerating  the  facts  and  laws 
of  the  aasooiation  of  ideas,  oonsidered  purely  as  facts  and  laws  that  have  re- 
speot  to  psychical  processes.  The  so-called  retention  of  memory,  or  tendency 
to  react  in  a  given  way  due  to  having  previously  acted  in  a  similar  way,  and 
the  relations  between  the  psychical  processes  due  to  established  associations, 
have  certain  correlates  in  cerebral  conditions  and  activities.  Thus  we  may 
say  that  the  intensity,  complexity,  time-rate,  and  succession  of  the  ideas  in 
the  mental  train  depend  upon,  or  are  correlated  with,  the  intensity,  com- 
plexity, time-rate  and  sucoession  of  the  cerebral  processes.  But  recogni- 
tive memory  is  not  to  be  explained  as  ikough  it  were  a  mere  succession  of 
images ;  or  a  mere  succession  of  consciousnesses  of  any  kind ;  or  merely  a  suc- 
oession of  fainter  impressions,  resembling  in  character  and  time-order  previ- 
ously existing  impressions,  plus  consciousness  in  general,  as  it  were.  As 
Professor  James  ^  has  well  said :  "  No  memory  is  involved  in  the  mere  fact 
of  recurrence.  ...  A  farther  condition  is  required,  .  .  .  that  con- 
dition is  that  the  fact  imaged  be  eapreaafy  referred  to  the  past,  thought  as  in 
thepaai.  .  .  .  But  even  this  would  not  be  memory.  Memory  requires 
more  than  mere  dating  of  a  f^t  in  the  past.  It  must  be  dated  in  my 
past." 

When,  therefore,  there  comes  into  the  stream  of  my  consciousness  a  state 
of  which  I  may  say,  I  now  know,  because  I  remember,  that  on  such  a  day  of 
the  past  (of  July,  '92)  /climbed,  in  company  with  A,  B,  etc.,  Aeama-yama,  and 
looked  into  the  crater,  etc,  then  a  kind  of  intellectual  activity  has  been  per- 
formed, whose  factors  and  aspects  cannot  even  be  conceived  of,  much  less 
definitely  and  scientifically  established,  as  having  physiological  processes 
with  similar  categories. 

{ 10.  The  presence  of  conscious  recognition,  with  its  accompanying  feel- 
ing of  familiarity,  etc. ,  in  both  perception  and  memory,  brings  these  two 

>  The  Mndplei  of  Ftoycholofnri  L.  p.  640  f .  A  limfltf  attltiide  toward  all  the  prafimdlty  of  pej- 
chieallifeimpUedlnttiehisherliitenectiial  actfrltlea.  and  the  ImpoaaiUHty  of  conelatfaig  tbeae  ae- 
thrltlea  with  definite  eerehral  proceaaea,  la  ImpMed  faiaach  paaaagea  aa  are  to  be  tound,  L,  ppi  14T 
(note).  186.  lei  f..  ISl.  S9T.  881. 0TB  (note).  661.  and  601  (aee  eapedally  what  la  aald  of  the  conadona- 
neaaof  ••elmflarltj.^lnthelaatpaaaage).  With  an  thia  it  la  dittcnlt  to  reeoneUe  the  obvlona  mean- 
ing of  the  remarka  on  p.  687 1 
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faculties  yet  more  closely  into  zeUtion.  Indeed,  there  ue  oertain  mental 
acts  which  seem  assignable  to  either  of  these  two  kinds  of  f^umlty  with 
almost  equal  propriety.  Snch  are  those  two  classes  of  *' redintegrating 
activities  "  where— it  has  been  said — **  mental  cTolntion  is  but  slightly 
advanced  and  where  freqnent  repetition  in  varying  and  irrelevant  circum- 
stances has  produced  a  blurred  and  neutral  zone."  Hence  in  childhood, 
where  reoognitive  memory  is  little  developed*  neither  perception,  nor  expec- 
tation, nor  thought,  is  definite  and  dear.  And  as  development  goes  on, 
a  larger  part  of  what  was  formerly  brought  into  consciousness  as  something 
definitely  rememberwi  and  somehow  connected  with  our  past,  becomes  merged 
in  that  general  stock  of  knowledge  which  is  only  most  vaguely  recognized  as 
having  to  do  with  the  past  at  all,  because  it  is  our  acquired  knowledge.  For 
example,  we  may  say,  with  about  equal  propriety,  either  that  we  "  peroeive" 
the  meaning  of  certain  words  or  that  we  "  remember"  their  meaning. 

Acts  of  conscious  reproduction  which  terminate  in  some  at  least  weak 
form  of  reoognitive  memory  must  be  distinguished  from  those  which  do  not 
so  terminate.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  Latin  word  anima  is  seen  by  a 
person  who  years  ago  learned  its  meaning  and  how  to  decline  it.  The  order 
of  ideas  evoked  in  consciousness  may,  very  likely,  run  as  follows :  "  Soul " 
(or  "  breath**),  **  first  declension,'*  "  feminine  gender,"  **  genitive  in  a»,**  etc. 
Afterward  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  thoughts  may  be  sugg^ested,  such 
as  of  the  grammar  io  which,  school  at  which,  teacher  under  whom,  or  date 
when,  etc.,  this  linguistic  lore  was  gained.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  word 
onifiMz,  for  a  person  who  is  still  obliged  to  translate  the  Latin  and  yet  has 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  meaning,  is  properly  spoken  of  as  pm^ 
ceived  rather  than  as  remembered.  That  is  to  say,  recognition  is  so  fused 
with  the  completed  exercise  of  perceptive  functions  that  the  letters  of  anima 
cannot  be  perceived  without  its  meaning  in  English — we  will  say — ^being  **  ap* 
perceived."  What  immediately  foUows  of  grammatical ' '  lingo  "  is,  however, 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  reproduction  of  a  series  of  associated 
ideas  (see  p.  268  f.),  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  conscious  recognitive  memory. 
And  thus  much  of  the  whole  process,  although  it  smacks  of  what  psychology 
calls  retention,  reproduction,  and  assimilation,  cannot  properly  be  spoken 
of  as  memory,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  this  word.  Popu- 
larly, however,  we  should  undoubtedly  say :  "  You  remember  how  to  decline 
anima,  I  see."  When,  however,  the  suggested  ideas  of  *' grammar," 
**  school,"  **  teacher,"  and  "date,"  follow  in  consciousness,  the  truly  reoog- 
nitive feature  of  memory^the  higher  inteUectual  function— becomes  more 
emphasized ;  and  now  we  may  describe  the  stream  of  consciousness  more 
truly  by  saying  that  images  of  how  1  learned  to  decline  anima,  in  that  gram- 
mar, at  that  school,  under  that  teacher,  at  about  that  date,  are  flitting  through 
the  mind.  But  this  constitutes  true  reminiscence  ;  it  is  (at  least,  to  some  de- 
gree) recognitive  memory.  For  we  have  here,  however  fitfully  and  faintly, 
all  the  necessary  features  of  such  memory ;  that  is,  the  present  ideating  proc- 
esses are  consciously  known  as  representative  of  what  happened  in  the  past 
that  is  my  past. 

The  correct  descriptive  and  explanatory  science  of  memory  will,  there- 
fore, avoid  both  of  two  extremes.  It  will  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  many 
degrees  of  the  recognitive  activity,  with  all  that  is  implied  in  it,  belong  to 
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different  aoto  of  memory ;  but  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  refnae  to  reduce 
thia  nniqne  intelleottud  and  reflezlTe  fonotion  of  mind  to  tiie  terms  of  a  pey- 
cho-physioal  meohaniam.  In  some  sort,  I  transcend  the  present  and  connect  it, 
by  a  true  spirUual  synthesis^  into  a  known  reality,  toith  the  past,  in  every  act  (/ 
devdoped  reoogniihe  memory. 

(  17.  The  relation  of  reoognitiTe  memoiy  to  all  knowledge,  and  to  those 
oonviotions  concerning  reality  which  enter  into  all  knowledge,  is  now  to 
some  extent  apparent.  It  is  snch  memoiy  which  makes  rational  expectation 
possible ;  and  as  weU  all  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  fntnre— all  rational 
looking  forward,  and  all  projection  of  remembered  trains  of  ideation  into  an 
imagined  as  distingoished  from  a  remembered  time.  While,  then,  the  con- 
scionsnees  of  time  is  necessary  to  the  deyelopment  of  memory,  the  develop- 
ment  of  memoiy  is  also  necessary  to  the  dcTeloped  idea  of  time,  as  present, 
past,  and  fatnre— and  all  these  with  reference,  always  and  only,  to  my  now 
conscions  self.  To  say  this  is  not  to  reason  in  a  circle ;  it  is  simply  to  ac- 
knowledge that  interdependence  of  relations  between  all  of  the  activities, 
phases,  and  stages  of  mental  life,  which  all  mental  deyelopment  shows. 

Not  only  is  recognitiye  memoiy  necessarily  related  to  all  knowledge^  and 
to  all  development  of  knowledge,  but  such  memoiy  ia  knowledge,  of  what 
really  happened  in  my  past.  To  the  extent  to  which  I  really  remember,  to 
that  extent  I  know ;  and  as  long  as  I  do  not  doubt  my  memoiy,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  I  know  and  what  I  know.  For  belief  in  the  trustworthiness  of 
memory  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  something  that  belongs  to  its  essential 
characteristics  as  recognitive.  To  attempt,  then,  to  verify  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  memory  in  general  is  to  attempt  something  quite  absurd.  There  is 
no  possible  guarantee  of  memoiy  which  resides,  as  it  were,  outside  of  memory. 
There  is  no  corrective  of  one^s  own  poor  memory  but  a  better  memory; 
either  one's  own,  or  that  of  some  other  person  who  has  had  a  similar  presen- 
tative  knowledge.  Whatever  appeal  we  make  for  the  correction  or  improve- 
ment of  memory  we  are  in  nowise  getting  around,  or  beneath,  or  above, 
the  "  authority  "  of  memory  and  the  **  belief  "  which  we  have  in  its  deliver- 
ances. In  fkct,  on  that  authority  and  belief  hang  the  perfection  of  our  pre- 
sentative  knowledge  and  all  the  grounds  of  inferential  knowledge;  and^ 
so,  of  course^  all  that  can  be  said  or  conjectured  about  the  psycho-phys- 
ical processes  of  reproduction,  the  oases  of  diseased  memory,  of  double 
consciousness,  etc.  Unless  the  essential  soundness  of  one's  own  memoiy 
be  preserved,  the  veiy  appeal  to  others  to  correct  it  becomes  ineffective 
and  even  impossible. 

(  18.  Tet  here  again  we  come  face  to  fkce  with  the  important,  the  almost 
omnipresent,  principle  of  continuity.  For  a  comparison  of  different  acts  of 
memory  shows  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  degrees  of  correctness,  and  of 
assurance  of  correctness,  belonging  to  them.  There  are  disappointed  ex- 
pectations based  upon  mistaken  memory,  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the 
same  things  differently  remembered  by  diiferent  memories,  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  the  influence  of  prejudice,  interest,  etc.,  over  the  deliverances  of 
memory ;  and  there  are  changes  of  memory  produced,  by  further  reflection, 
or  due  to  sudden  inbursts  of  clearer  recognitive  recollection,  etc.  But 
especially  does  experience  force  upon  us  a  certain  submission  of  particular 
memories  to  the  memory  of  generalized  principles ;  as  when  we  conclude 

26 
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that  we  must  be  mistaken  in  our  reooUeotion  of  an  alleged  faot»  ''beGanae** 
of  something  else  which  we  remember  as  neoessaiilj  following  from  a  role 
of  oondoot,  or  a  law  of  nature.  Thus  we  argue  with  onrselTes,  or  hear  oth- 
ers disputing :  You  must  be  wrong  '*  because"  it  could  not  have  happened 
as  it  w  remembered.  Not  even  in  these  last  cases,  however,  are  we  actually 
setting  up  an  authority  over  that  of  memory  in  general. 

What  is  called  '*  verifying  "  or  **  correcting  "  memory  takes  place  in  the 
f  oUowing  way  :  Doubt  is  thrown  upon  a  memory-picture,  either  because  of  its 
own  faint  and  vacillating  character,  or  because  it  is  opposed  by  some  other 
memory,  either  of  foct  or  of  principle.  A  check  to  the  smooth  flow  of  the 
current  of  memory-images  takes  place,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
painful  feeling  of  mixed  perplexity,  anxiety,  and  desire.  The  "  clarifying  " 
of  the  complex  memory-picture  thus  becomes  a  problem,  whose  affective  ac- 
companiments afford  a  strong  motif  for  its  solution.  Attentive  and  voluntary 
discrimination  is  excited  and  guided  by  the  mottf,  and  the  processes  of  con- 
scious purposeful  recollection  proceed  in  the  manner  already  described. 
The  resulb  of  these  processes  is  either  confirmatory  of,  or  corrective  of, 
memory,  according  as  the  final  memory-picture  is  developed  in  consistency 
with  the  principal  traits  it  possessed  in  its  first  form,  or  for  one  or  more  of 
those  traits  others  come  to  be  substituted.  But  no  ground  for  belief  in 
memory  that  underlies  or  overtops  all  memory  can  possibly  be  reached  by 
such  processes  of  recoUection.  Neither,  in  the  last  analysis,  can  we  make 
the  validating  of  memory  depend  upon  comparison.  The  stream  of  con- 
sciousness fiows  on  without  ceasing ;  the  present  is  not  the  past ;  the  claim  of 
the  present  psychosis  to  represent  the  past  accurately  can  never  be  taken 
back  to  that  past  and  compared  with  it.  If  we  look  at  a  flower  and  then 
dose  our  eyes,  or  turn  our  back  upon  it,  even  for  only  that  moment  which 
is  necessary  to  extinguish  perceptive  knowledge;  or  if  we  hear  a  strain  of 
music  and  then  wait  only  long  enough  for  it  to  die  away  in  our  ears ;  and  if 
then— being  in  doubt  whether  we  remember  ooneotly  that  flower  or  that 
strain  of  music— we  resort  again  to  the  same  percept  for  confirmation  of 
memory ;  in  all  such  cases  we  only  oom^firm  manory  6y  fi^Quar  memonf^  with  an 
indestrucUbU  oonfldmcB  in  good  nwm^ 
dm^eioped  aalM  qf  oompariuin. 

The  distinction  of  Kinds  of  Memory  is  of  little  Tulae  lor  psy-- 
ohologioal  science ;  it  is,  however,  illostratiye  of  principles  al- 
ready established,  and  useful  in  suggesting  rules  for  the  cultiya- 
tion  of  good  memory.  Kinds  of  memory  may  be  distinguished 
according  to  two  principles  of  division  :  First,  the  relative 
amounts  of  faculty  which  are  habitual  with  di£Eerent  individuals, 
or  which  enter  into  different  acts  of  memory.  Here  the  nature  of 
the  distinction  is  itself  relative.  Among  such  kinds  are  the 
tenacious  and  the  spontaneous  memory ;  the  -poor  and  the  pro- 
digious memory  ;  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect  act  of  memory ; 
natural  or  logical  and  accidental  or  artificial  memory ;  voluntary 
and  involuntary  memory,  etc.  The  second  principle  has  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  objects  most  spontaneously,  tena- 
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ciously,  and  perfectly  remembered.  Here,  of  conrse,  the  division 
into  kinds  of  memory  is  only  limited  by  the  number  of  kinds  of 
objects  which  may  be  retained  and  reproduced  in  memory. 
This  distinction  also  is  merely  relative.  All  kinds  of  memory 
alike  fall  under  the  conditions  of  retention  and  the  laws  of  repro- 
duction,  as  already  described.  A  few  words  with  reference  to 
selected  examples  of  several  kinds  will  therefore  suffice. 

(  19.  The  wozd  "  ienaoioiis,''  as  applied  to  memory  has  reference  to  the 
amoont  of  forgetting,  in  comparison  with  actual  or  possible  recollecting, 
which  experience  enables  ns  roughly  to  measure.  The  very  nature  of  con- 
sciousness, with  its  limitations  of  field,  attention,  etc.,  and  the  veiy  nature 
of  all  memory,  have  been  shown  to  involve  forgetting  as  truly  as  recollect- 
ing. With  all  men  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  past  (not  only  the  years 
of  early  childhood,  but  also  the  details  of  almost  every  day's  experience)  is 
never  actually  recalled.  But  the  amount  actually  reproduced  in  conscious- 
ness differs  very  greatly  with  different  individuals ;  hence  the  merely  relative 
use  of  the  word  tenacious  to  signify  that  some  minds  hold  on  to  their 
past  better  than  others.  A  ''spontaneous "  memory  is  one  that  reproduces, 
what  it  reproduces  at  all,  on  relatively  little  excitement  from  suggestion,  as 
we  might  say,  and  generally  with  ease  and  marked  rapidity  in  the  sequence 
of  the  ideation -processes.  While  tenacious  memory  may  be  trusted  to 
"  hold  on  "  to  the  ideas ,  however  sluggishly  and  reluctantly  it,  at  times,  re- 
produces them,  spontaneous  memory  is  prompt,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
generous  **  in  delivery."  These  two  kinds  of  memory  may,  or  may  not,  co- 
exist in  the  same  person  or  in  the  same  individual  act  of  memory.  A  "  poor  *' 
memoiy  is  relatively  lacking  in  both  tenacity  and  spontaneity ;  and  a  remark- 
able or  "  prodigious  "  memory  would  seem  to  require  excellence  in  capacity 
both  to  retain  and  promptly  to  reproduce. 

Instances  of  the  prodigies  performed  by  spontaneous  memory  are  numer- 
ous enough.  Besides  the  frequently  cited  case  of  the  servant  who,  on  being 
seized  with  a  fever,  talked  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  what  she  years 
previously  had  merely  heard  recited  without  understanding  a  word,  the 
butcher  of  BicHre  might  fitly  be  mentioned  as  an  example ;  for  this  man, 
during  his  paroxysms  of  madness  recited  entire  passages  from  the  tragedy  of 
**  Fh^dre ; "  but  on  recovery  he  failed  to  recollect  a  single  verse.  Nor  would 
it  seem  out  of  place  to  speak  of  trained  spontaneity,  like  that  of  the  juggler 
Houdin,  who,  after  a  few  minutes  spent  in  the  library  of  a  certain  gentleman, 
astonished  him  by  repeating  "  right  off"  the  titles  of  his  books ;  or  like  that 
of  the  painter  who  reproduced  from  memory  the  altar-piece  of  Bubens,  at 
Cologne,  when  it  had  been  carried  away  by  the  French,  and  did  it  so  cor- 
rectly that  careful  comparison  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
original  and  the  copy.  Of  men  of  truly  prodigious  memories,  especially  in 
certain  kinds  of  objects— implying  both  tenacity  and  spontaneity  extending 
to  a  wonderfully  large  number  of  presentation -experiences — ^history  furnishes 
noteworthy  examples.  In  the  highest  rank  stand  those  who,  like  Scaliger, 
Niebuhr,  and  Pascal,  combined  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  with  the  high- 
est development  of  various  kinds  of  memory.    Of  Pascal  we  are  told  by 
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Locke  >  that  "he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  lead*  or  thooght  in 
any  part  of  his  rational  age " — ^a  pardonable  exaggeration  of  the  tmth  in 
view  of  the  really  prodigious  charMter  of  the  great  man's  memory.  Brandia 
declares  that  Nielnihr's  memory  was  "equally  retentive  of  perceptions  and 
thoughts,  of  Tiews  and  feelings,  of  sights  and  sounds."  On  a  lower  plana 
stand  those  generals  who,  like  Gyrus,  are  reported  to  have  known  by  name 
every  soldier  in  their  armies ;  or  those  statesmen  who,  like  Thenustoolea 
(said  to  have  known  the  20,000  dtiaens  of  Athens),  never  forget  the  names 
of  their  constituency.  Lower  still  must  we  place  the  mathematioal  memory 
of  the  mere  calculators,  or  the  musical  memory  of  Blind  Tom,  ei  aL 
Thus  we  learn  with  astonishment  the  feats  of  memory  of  one  Magliabechi, 
who,  although  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  learning  to  read  late,  in  his 
capacity  as  librarian  proved  himself  able  to  repeat  word  for  word  an  entire 
book  after  having  once  read  it ;  or  of  Zacharias  Dase,  for  whom  a  few  glances 
at  a  row  of  188  figures  proved  enough,  so  that  he  could  repeat  them,  infal- 
libly, forward  and  backward,  and  give  the  place  of  each  particular  figure  in 
the  series.*  These  performances  testify  to  the  incredible  delicacy  and  tenac- 
ity of  the  cerebral  mechanism  of  reproduction,  and  the  possibilities  of  future 
reproduction  that  lie  in  its  unimpaired  structure. 

Such  words  as  "perfect"  and  "imperfect,**  when  applied  to  memory  in 
genera),  or  to  particular  acts  of  memory,  are  plainly  relative.  They  refer  to 
the  completeness  of  details  with  which  the  original  presentation  is  repro- 
duced in  consciousness.  Thus  we  are  reminded  of  the  varying  degrees 
of  life-likeness  belonging  to  the  representative  image.  But  in  developed 
memory  the  accurate  placing  of  the  image  in  the  series  of  my  past  experi- 
ences, the  dating  of  it  with  exactness,  is  characteristic  of  perfect  memory. 
Natural  and  artificial,  logical  and  accidental,  voluntary  and  involuntaiy 
acts  of  memory  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  amounts  of  the  intellectual  and 
voluntary  factors  which  enter  into  these  acts.  Habit  and  training  are  here 
chiefly  determinative.  In  logical  memory  such  relations  as  cause  and  effect, 
premise  and  conclusion,  species  and  subsumed  individual,  are  emphasized. 
But  that  '*  local  memory  **  which  enables  one  to  recall  the  exact  word  or 
sentence,  by  means  of  its  place  on  the  page,  may  be  called  extrinsic  and  ac- 
oidentaL 

{  20.  Marked  instances  of  the  memory  of  names,  flgures,  musical  sounds, 
etc.,  have  already  been  brought  forward.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  a  person  saying :  "  My  memory  for  faces  is  fairly  good,  but  fearfully 
poor  for  names  ^  (or  dates,  or  abstract  principles,  etc.).  In  truth,  every  form 
of  sense-perception  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  kind  of  memory.  Here 
the  great  diffldrences  which  exist  have  undoubtedly  an  anatomical  and  physi- 
ological basis ;  and  this  we  recognize  when  we  speak  of  a  "  good  ear  **  for 
music,  a  "  good  eye "  for  form  and  color,  etc.  In  the  language  of  Yolk- 
mann  :  "  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  memory  as  there  are  kinds  of  mental 
representations.  .  .  .  A  memory  is  everywhere;  the  memory  is  no- 
where." Or,  to  use  the  head-line  of  Sully :  "  Memory^  a  Cluster  of  Mem- 
ories,**   This  truth  prepares  the  way  for  those  difftBrenoes  which  diff(Brent 

I  The  editor  of  Bolm'B  edltioD  of  Locke's  "BBuy"  jiutly  critlciees  theaociin<7  of  tbis  ttatemaofc 
(flee  note.  L ,  p.  M8).  For  ezmmptofl  of  rpmarluble  memories,  see  HamllUm :  Lectures  on  Metapli7»- 
ics,  p.  416  f . ;  and  Beneke :  PnirmatlBChe  Psjrcbolosrle,  1..  p.  190  f . 

■  See  Kaollch :  Handlmchd.  Fiychotosle.  p.  88  f.  (sad  DoCes). 
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persons  exhibit  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  objects  which  they  remember  best 
The  general  fact  also  corresponds  to  the  physiological  theoiy  of  the  cere- 
bral conditions  of  memory.  Thns  in  developed  form  we  have  the  memoiy 
of  the  artist,  the  memory  of  the  man  of  science,  the  memory  of  the  philos- 
opher, the  memoiy  of  the  practical  man,  etc.  The  memoiy  of  the  great 
thinker  or  scholar  is  chiefly  a  word-memoiy.  In  general,  also,  the  different 
forms  of  sense-perception  are  memorized  with  different  degrees  of  clearness 
and  completeness  by  different  individnals.  (Here  compare  what  has  already 
been  said  concerning  the  sensations  and  their  images,  p.  240  f.) 

Valid  and  nsefol  MaxiinB  lor  the  Art  of  Bemembering  follow 
from  the  laws  of  retention  and  reproduction,  as  already  dis- 
oiiBsed.  Snch  maxims  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  reference  to:  (1)  Those  general  condi- 
tions of  sound  brain  and  sound  mind  on  which  the  entire 
structure  of  the  faculty,  as  it  were,  depends;  (2)  the  condi- 
tions, especially  governing  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  at- 
tention, of  the  original  experience  which  it  is  designed  to 
remember;  (3)  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  connections  be- 
tween the  particular  memory  and  the  entire  structure  of  asso- 
ciated mental  life.  Under  the  first  class  fall  exhortations  to 
keep  the  brain  tissue  sound  and  well  nourished  with  properly 
aerated  blood ;  to  avoid  excessive  drains  upon  the  elasticity  of 
the  cerebral  centers,  etc.  Among  the  qualifications  of  mental 
sanity  affecting  the  quality  of  memory,  the  jt^a^'-ethical  are 
not  the  least  important ;  such  as  not  to  allow  interest  to  falsify 
and  doud  memory,  habitually  to  refuse  to  be  overhasty  in  con- 
elusion  of  memoiy,  etc.  But  both  the  bodily  and  the  mental 
conditions  under  which  the  presentation  is  '^ committed"  to 
memory  must  also  be  carefolly  guarded.  Thus  the  effort  to  learn 
when  suffering  from  cerebral  fatigue  or  exhaustion  is  to  be 
avoided.  To  control  attention— with  fixation,  distribution,  repe- 
tition, all  directed  to  the  desired  end,  and  interest  awakened 
and  made  to  lend  vividness  to  the  impression — ^is  the  principal 
maxim  falling  under  the  second  class.  Closely  connected  are 
the  maxims  which  require  that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  laws 
of  association  in  the  cultivation  of  memory ;  for  these  laws  are 
the  '' natural"  modes  of  the  recurrence  of  the  ideas  under  the 
principles  of  contiguity,  similarity,  contrast,  etc.  Mnemonics, 
or  "  artificial "  memory,  then,  furnishes  safe  maxims  only  so  far 
as  it  follows  these  laws ;  that  is,  ceases  to  be  artificial  and  be- 
comes natural.  But  relatively  non-rational  or  accidental  associa- 
tions are  natural  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of 
memory ;  and,  indeed,  for  such  subjects,  in  all  stages,  as  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  higher  forms  of  association. 
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(  21.  The  early  plaatioitj  of  the  bnun  is  sach  that  the  atores  of  new 
and  more  easily  dissooiable  impressions  should  be  aocnmnlated  before  the 
end  of  the  period  of  pnberty.  The  more  methodioal  arrangement  and  con- 
solidation of  these  stores  follows,  in  the  form  of  memory  of  related  things 
and  memoiy  of  words.  In  middle  life  new  aoqnisitions  are  relatively  di- 
minished, and  the  elaboration  of  experience  into  a  more  highly  intellectual 
form,  or  the  use  of  the  past  for  the  attainment  of  practical  ends,  predominates. 
These  roughly  marked  periods  need  to  be  remembered  in  the  application  of 
means  to  the  culture  of  memory.  In  all  these  regards,  howeyer,  individuals 
differ  widely ;  while  some  show  an  almost  perennial  youth  in  acquisition, 
without  corresponding  childishness  in  thought,  others  early  display  the 
senile  inability  further  to  stock  memory  with  new  ideas,  or  "to  break  the 
cake  of  custom"  when  it  is  no  more  than  half-baked  in  the  oven  of  ex- 
perience. 

(  22.  All  helps  to  memoiy  which  cannot  justify  themselyes  by  direct 
appeal  to  the  natural  life  of  the  mind  are  likely  to  be  injurious  rather  than 
helpful,  however  much  they  may  temporarily  seem  to  assist  the  "  dead-lift" 
of  petty  but  convenient  memories.  The  founding  of  good,  useful,  and 
rational  memory  requires  not  only  the  firm  holding  In  connection  of  the 
ideas,  but  also  the  ability  to  release  them  from  their  former  connections  and 
to  unite  them  in  new  and  higher  combinations.  Hence  the  pupil  who  has 
learned  only  in  sight  of  the  whip  or  of  the  promised  reward,  as  well  as  the 
memorizer  who  has  practised  some  cunning  system  of  mnemonics,  may  share 
the  fate  of  the  '<  good  man "  who  has  done  right  only  to  secure  happiness 
and  escape  punishment.  Persons  thus  trained  are  apt  to  be  powerless  to 
effect  new  and  higher  associations.  Even  the  great  philosopher  Kant  is  said 
to  have  been  quite  put  **  out  of  mind  "  by  the  loss  of  a  button  from  the  coat 
of  a  hearer  on  which,  as  he  lectured,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  concen- 
trate his  attention.  In  the  definite  and  petty  associations  with  numbers, 
letters,  geometrical  figures,  etc.,  which  most  systems  of  mnemonics  recom- 
mend, the  danger  of  establishing  a  sort  of  slavery  of  the  recognitive  processes 
is  by  no  means  small. 

In  all  self-training  of  memory  the  limitations  which  belong  to  eveiy 
individual  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  Much  may  be  done  to  im- 
prove any  one's  memory,  but  we  cannot  all  become  Bcaligers,  or  Pascals, 
cr  Niebuhrs  in  this  regard.  Neither  should  all  aim  to  rival  the  inferior 
2)rodigies  in  the  line  of  mathematical  or  musical  memory,  in  memory  for 
names,  dates,  etc.  With  a  fairly  serviceable  and  reasonable  memory  which 
is  fitted  to  the  particular  purpose  of  one*s  calling  and  work,  one  may  well 
be  satisfied ;  and  this  is  to  be  gained  by  judicious  mental  culture  all  around 
rather  than  by  practising  any  special  system  of  mnemonic  gymnastics. 

i  23.  Several  important  maxims,  which  are  of  especial  service  to  the 
teacher  of  young  children,  may  be  derived  from  the  exi>erimental  data 
obtained  by  Ebbinghaus  and  others.  (1)  Do  not  undertake  too  long  tasks 
of  memorizing,  in  one  efort,  as  it  were.  It  has  already  been  shown  (p.  67  f.) 
that  the  time  and  expenditure  of  nervous  and  psychical  energy— beyond  a 
certain  limit,  which  is  different  for  different  persons,  but  generally  not  hard 
to  find— inoresfle  far  more  rapidly  than  does  the  length  of  the  task.  (2) 
Find  at  least  some  meaning  in  what  you  attempt  to  learn,  so  that  it  may  be 
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asflooiaied  ^th  the  rest  of  experience  in  an  intelligible  waj.  (Oomp.  p.  272  f . ) 
(8)  Bepeat  with  fixed  attention  nntil  the  object  is  **  fastened"  in  memoiT 
(see  p.  286) ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  excessive  expenditure  of 
energy  and  time,  repeat  as  frequently  as  possible  the  first  attempts  at 
memorizing.  For  forgetting  is  rapid  at  first  and  slower  afterward ;  and  es- 
tablished reoogniiive  memory— other  things  being  at  all  equal — ^makes,  for  its 
firm  establishment,  a  large  demand  upon  both  time  and  energy.  [Thus  Eb- 
binghaus  found  that  even  16  repetitions  would  often  not  secure  recognition  of 
his  series  of  non-sense  syllables  the  next  day  ;  sometimes  68-64  repetitions 
were  necessary.]  (4)  Bear  always  in  mind  that  really  good  memory  can- 
not be  secured  without  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  perception  and  reason- 
ing. Nor  can  the  conscience  and  the  heart  (the  ethical  and  general  affec- 
tive accompaniments  and  factors  of  knowledge)  be  left  out  of  the  account. 
Fbr,  although  fnemory  often  seems  to  be  a  tori  of  special  and  isolated  piece  of 
psycho-phi^sical  mechanism,  if  the  facuJUty  is  to  be  defoeloped  as  a  fountain  of 
hnoviledget  we  must  reckon  with  the  whole  man—brain  and  mind— as  the  sulffect 
who  remembers. 

[In  addition  to  works  oited  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XIU,  and  in  this  and  preceding 
ohaptera,  the  following,  on  Memory,  may  be  oonsnlted :  Articles  in  the  Am.  Joomal  of 
Psychology,  ii.,  1-^  by  W.  H.  Bnmham.  Dngald  Stewart :  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  L,  cnap.  tL  Solly :  The  Human  Mind,  IL ,  Appendix  D.  Taine :  I>e  I'lntelligenoe, 
ii,  1-2.  Among  the  many  treatises  on  the  cnltiTation  of  Memory  the  following,  especially 
the  first,  perhaps,  deaerre  mention :  M.  L.  Holbrook :  How  to  Strengthen  the  Memory. 
Pick :  Memory  and  a  Rational  Means  of  ImmoTing  it  Kay :  Memory,  What  it  ia  and 
How  to  ImproTO  it    W.  L.  Bvana :  Memory  Training] 


OHAPTEBXTin. 
IMAGINATION 

As  compared  with  memory  that  development  of  reprodnctiye 
faculty  which  we  call  Imagiaation  stands  partly  on  a  higher, 
and  partly  on  a  lower,  intellectual  plane.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  psycho-physical  mechanism  may  bring  into  the  stream  of 
consciousness  an  elaborate  train  of  representative  images,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  placed  in  my  past  by  recognitive  recollection, 
with  but  very  little  development  of  intelligence.  It  is  chiefly  as 
acting  in  this  way  that  we  strive  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
mental  life  of  children  and  of  the  lower  animals ;  it  is  some- 
what thus  that  certain  philosophical  tenets  represent  the  life  of 
the  "  world-soul."  And  it  is  this  kind  of  life  which,  for  the 
most  part,  we  live  in  dreams,  where  the  representative  images  are 
generally  of  a  highly  schematic  and  vague  character,  and  very 
little  definitely  recognized^  in  the  stricter  meaning  of  this  term. 
In  reverie  and  day-dreaming,  memory  and  imagination  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  bofli  may  lack  the  chief  characteristics  of  higher 
intelligence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  imagination  that 
the  inventor,  the  artist,  or  the  poet  (and  even  more,  the  man  of 
pure  science  or  of  philosophy)  transcends  all  the  memories  of 
his  own  past,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  genius,  of  the  past  of  the 
entire  race ;  while,  as  Schopenhauer  says,  the  man  without  im- 
agination is  related  to  him  who  has  much  of  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  this  faculty, ''  as  the  mussel  fastened  to  its  rock, 
that  must  wait  for  what  chance  may  bring  it,  is  related  to  the 
animal  that  moves  freely  or  even  has  wings." 

In  somewhat  the  same  manner  must  we  compare  the  imagina- 
tion, as  respects  its  place  in  the  development  of  mental  life,  with 
the  faculty  of  thinking.  For  here  again  we  must  place  imagina- 
tion below  the  power  of  forming  conceptions  and  of  making  in- 
ferences, if  by  imagination  we  mean  to  indicate  most  of  our  mere- 
ly reproductive  image-making  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dependence  of  thinking,  in  all  its  higher  functions,  upon  the  de- 
veloped and  trained  power  of  imagination  is  undoubted.  There 
is  much  also  to  make  us  sympathize  with  those  who  regard  the 
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so-called  *'  intuitions  "  of  the  artist,  or  the  man  of  science  and 
philosophy,  as  standing  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than 
the  **  thoughts  "  of  the  same  man— so  far  as  by  this  latter  term 
we  designate  psychoses  different  from  the  intuitions.  It  is  im- 
agination largely  that  makes  what  Balzac  calls  the  '^  specialist/* 
and  declares  to  be  necessarily  the  loftiest  expression  of  man — 
the  link  which  connects  the  visible  to  the  superior  world.  He 
acts,  he  sees,  he  feels,  through  his  "  Inner  Being."  For,  how- 
ever  much  of  offensive  mysticism  may  cling  to  such  talk  as  this, 
scientific  psychology  has  still  to  remember  that  the  facts  of  the 
creative  and  artistic  life  of  man  exist;  and  since  they  exist, 
they  are  not  to  be  denied  description  and  explanation,  however 
stubborn  they  may  prove  themselves  in  the  face  of  all  petti- 
ness from  mathematical,  or  cerebral,  or  experimental  science  so 
called. 

But,  in  truth,  imagination  and  intellect  should  not  be  re» 
garded  as  distinct  faculties  properly  opposed.  They  must  co- 
operate and  interpenetrate  each  other  most  profoundly ;  although 
different  sexes,  ages,  and  individuals  show  these  two  sides  of 
elaborating  and  reflecting  consciousness  in  different  proportions. 
Thus,  some  psychologists  treat  them  as  two  directions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  separating  and  combining  activity  of  mind. 
Imagination,  by  more  searching  separation,  gets  at  the  interior 
content  of  the  individual ;  thought,  by  manifold  combinations  of 
another  kind,  forms  laws  and  principles,  and  opens  up  the  so- 
called  universal.^  What  is  chiefly  to  be  noticed,  however,  is  that 
the  merely  reproductive  forms  of  imagination  closely  resemble 
memory,  with  a  low  degree  of  recognitive  energy ;  while  the 
creative  forms  of  imagination  rather  resemble  i^at  rapid  and 
lofty  thinking  which  leaps  to  conclusions  with  an  immediacy 
and  certainty  comparable  to  the  intuitive  processes  of  percep- 
tion. Both  these  two  extremes,  however,  are  connected  by  an 
indefinite  number  of  intervening  links.  And  in  all  imagination, 
memory  and  thinking  are  necessarily  involved. 

{1.  It  is  soaroelj  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  controversj  as  to  whether 
imagixiation  shall  be  called  a  "  faculty  "  or  not.  The  Herbartians  and  the 
physiologists  here  again  agree  in  denying  such  a  title  to  this  form  of  mental 
life.  According  to  Yolkmann,  properly  speaking,  imagination  is  only  a  temk 
for  the  energy  residing  in  the  ideas  themselves,  and  is  therefore  different  ac- 
cording to  the  differences  of  the  ideas.  Each  Idea  has  its  memory,  and  every 
movement  of  the  collective  oonscionsness  has  its  power  of  imagination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  physiologists  the  highest  flights  of  creative  genins  are  ftdly 
accounted  for  as  reproduced  cerebral  activities  formerly  excited  by  eztenial 
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siimiiliu,  plot  the  epiphenomenon  of  oonsdoiuness.  So  fu  as  meielj  le- 
prodnctiye  imagiiiEtion  is  oonoemed  there  is  troth  in  the  ohdm  that  it  is  not 
so  much  a  iacoltj  as  a  partionlar  case  nnder  the  association  of  ideas.  It  is 
in  connection  with  the  correlated  development  of  intellect  and  will  that  the 
facuUy  of  imagination  develops ;  or  rather,  that  the  piimarj  processes  of 
ideation  develop  into  the  faculty  of  imagination.  > 

{  2.  Nothing  additional  remains  to  be  said  respecting  the  physiological 
conditions  of  reprodnctive  imagination.  In  such  cases  as  are  more  dis- 
tinctively creative,  we  have  indeed  little  but  our  ignorance  to  display.  To 
a  certain  extent  modern  science  confirms  the  vagne  impressions  which,  in  all 
ages,  have  connected  that  constitation  of  the  brain  which  is  favorable  to  an- 
nsnal  creative  and  artistic  imagination  with  tendencies  to  vagaries  in  so- 
called  "  practical  judgment**  The  "  great  imagination,  proper  to  madness,** 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  genius — ^in  military  aflhirs  and  in  invention,  but  es- 
pecially in  poetry  and  other  forms  of  art.  That  such  unusual  development 
of  faculty  implies  an  intense  and  widely  extended  use  of  the  associated 
cerebral  areas  is  beyond  doubt,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  precise  differ- 
ences (chemical,  thermic,  neural),  between  those  processes  which  are  corre- 
lated with  creative  imag^ination  and  those  which  are  correlated  with  other 
allied  forms  of  the  life  of  representation.  Only  since  in  the  higher  work 
of  imagination  the  reproductive  aspect  is  less  prominent,  and  the  more 
purely  creative  is  more  prominent  from  the  point  of  view  of  consciousness, 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  cerebral  difference  consists  chiefly  in  the  relative 
amount  of  neural  "automatism." 

But  the  most  highly  "  creative  **  genius  in  respect  of  imagination  creates 
only  as  he  also  reproduces;  and  hence  has  perceived  and  remembered. 
Especially  must  we  insist  upon  the  prominence  of  motor  consciousness  in  the 
neural  conditions  of  productive  imagination.  This  involves  something  more 
than  the  mere  starting  of  processes  in  the  brain  as  the  physical  basis  of 
this  exercise  of  mental  fiiculty ;  it  involves  profound  changes  produced  in 
the  peripheral  motor  organism  as  the  result  and  as  the  concomitant  and  in- 
dispensable support  of  imagination.  There  are  few  things  on  which  Kant 
insists  with  more  of  true  psychological  insight  than  upon  this;  in  order 
to  know  a  straight  line,  for  example  (as  a  priori^  we  may  say)  one  must 
imagine  it;  in  order  to  imagine  it,  one  must  draw  it.  Now  "drawing** 
apparently  involves  motor  activity—either  actual  or  regarded  as  "  traces  ** 
of  past  activity  in  the  form  of  images  of  past  strains,  tensions,  or  move- 
ments. Further,  in  the  act  of  imagining  words,  Strieker*  has  proposed 
to  test  the  dependence  of  imagination  on  motor  consciousness  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  Open  the  mouth  and  then  try  to  imagine  a  word  in  which  labials 
or  dentals  are  prominent  (as,  0.^.,  "bubble**  or  "toddle**).  The  profound 
effect  of  imagination  upon  the  entire  secretory  and  vaso-motor  system  is  also 
emphasized  by  modem  experiments  in  hypnotism.  By  suggestion  swell- 
ings can  be  produced  or  made  to  disappear,  secretions  excited  or  repressed, 
and  even,  in  relatively  rare  cases,  bum-brands  and  stigmata,  etc.,  can  be  pro- 
duced. Every  intelligent  physician  knows  the  dose  relation  between  imag- 
ination and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  peripheral  organs.    The  whole 
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theoij  of  ideo-motor  effect  on  the  skin  and  moscles,  so  necessaxy  to  the  art 
of  the  actor,  reposes  upon  the  same  basis  of  tmth.  liohtenberg  highly 
praised  Cktrriok  as  an  actor  by  declaring  that  be  (by  gift  of  yivid  imagina- 
tion) "  appeared  to  be  present  in  all  the  mnscles  of  his  body."  The  rise  of 
feeling  from  the  fainter  forms  in  which  imagination  first  excites  it,  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  emotional  grandeur,  is  possible  only  on  the  same  basis.  Hie 
complete phynologicdl  ooncUtions  (^productive  imagmaHon  teem  to  involve  both 
centrally  initiated  ideation-factora  and  motor  factors,  both  ceniralfy  and  periph- 
erally  reproduced. 

The  most  important  psychological  Division  of  the  Imagina- 
tion is  into  Beprodnctive  and  Productive  (or  Creative).  This 
distinction,  however— like  the  others — is  one  of  degrees  only. 
As  the  type  of  the  more  purely  reproductive  form  of  imagina- 
tion we  may  instance  our  dreams,  or  those  phantasms  which 
chase  each  other  through  consciousness  when  we  are  about  fall- 
ing asleep ;  or  again,  when  we  are  lying  awake  and  (excitedly 
or  placidly)  watching  ourselves  make  pictures  as  it  were.  Here, 
however,  the  truly  creative  character  of  the  work  involved  is 
often  wonderful.  In  the  wildest  of  our  dreams  the  spontaneity  of 
fancy  may  be  most  apparent ;  and  there  are  few  dreams  where 
the  whole  pageantry  does  not  show  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  to  be 
an  artist  that  makes  much  of  a  small  amount  of  sensation-'"  stuff,*' 
by  helping  it  out  with  large  drafts  upon  the  image-making  fac- 
ulty. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  customary  to  deny  that  the  most 
supreme  efforts  of  imagination  can  result  in  truly  creating 
aujrthing.  Here,  however,  we  must  distinguish  carefully  our 
use  of  words.  No  object  can,  of  course,  be  constituted  by  activity 
of  representation  which  may  not  be  analyzed  into  factors  that 
have  previously  been,  by  discriminating  consciousness,  known  as 
factors  of  presentation-experience.  For  so-called  creative  im- 
agination, however,  the  factors  themselves  are  re-creations— ex- 
isting only  while  the  mind  creates  them ;  and  as  respects  the 
limits  of  combination,  none  can  be  assigned  except  those  fur- 
nished by  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  all  intellectual 
life.  Within  these  expansive  limitations  the  imagination  creates 
(more  divinely  because  consciously,  and  because  more  freely  ac- 
cording to  ideals)  the  world  of  both  material  and  psychical  sort 
with  which  it  presents  itself,  and  which  it  presents  also  to  the 
apprehension  of  other  minds.  It  is,  as  Professor  Everett  >  has 
said,  "  the  power  of  mental  vision,  a  power  which  creates  that 
which  it  beholds." 

Beprodnctive  Imagination  develops  in  constant  dependence 
upon  the  two  closely  allied  forms  of  the  general  representative 

1  Poetry,  OomBdy.  and  Dntar,  p.  1. 
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faculty ;  these  are  memoiy  and  thought.  Its  character  is  de- 
fined by  the  return  of  the  ideas  in  consciousness  as  themselves 
changed  by  the  elaboration  of  experience.  This  change  takes 
place  chiefly  in  two  directions  :  (1)  The  ideas  are  "  freed  "  from 
those  connections  of  place  and  time  in  my  past  which  char- 
acterize the  objects  of  recognitive  memory.  This  form  of  imag- 
ination may  then  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  memory ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  complex  idea  which  results  from  many  impressions, 
arises  without  recognition  of  it  as  representative  of  any  one  of 
them,  and  without  my  dating  of  it  as  belonging  to  my  past. 
Hence  we  speak  of  places  and  friends  as  we  see  them  in  dreams, 
or  call  them  up  in  reverie,  as  either  memory-images  or  as  pict- 
ures of  the  imagination.  (2)  The  concrete  complexity,  the  rich- 
ness and  the  vividness  of  the  objects  of  reproductive  imagination 
depend  upon  the  total  character  of  the  mental  development. 
Thus  the  growth  of  even  the  lower  forms  of  fancy  requires  keen 
and  analytic  perception  of  those  objects  which  are  to  be  repro- 
duced by  act  of  fancy ;  it  also  requires  the  retentive  memory, 
which  holds  in  store  the  single  features  and  the  totals  of  the  re- 
produced objects. 

(  3.  The  ordinary  psjohologioal  aooonnt  of  dreams  aseribee  them  almost 
wholly  to  the  reproduction  of  mental  images  under  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion. No  doubt  reproduotiTe  imagination,  so  called,  plays  a  large  rdie  in 
the  drama  of  dream-life.  But  the  writer  of  this  treatise  knows  from  a  care- 
fal  examination  of  experience  that  in  his  own  ease  more  or  less  of  sen- 
sation-material is  woven  into  nearly  all  his  dreams.  Indeed,  a  scientific 
analysis  of  most  dreams,  wherever  the  data  are  sufficient,  shows  traces  of 
peripherally  excited  factors  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  dream. 
These  psychoses  are,  then,  more  like  real  '^  fancy  sketches,"  made  by  the  mind 
to  account  for  its  experiences,  than  pure  histories  of  what  has  occurred  under 
the  laws  of  suggestion.  The  "  stuff "  of  which  dreams  are  made  is  reaOy 
meagre ;  the  taie  woven  aboui  ii  by  the  imagination  may  be  absurdly  dispro- 
portionate. Such  were  the  cases  of  the  dreamer  that  explained  to  himself  a 
straw  between  his  toes  with  a  dream  about  robbers  who  ended  their  assault 
by  impaling  him  through  the  foot ;  or  of  the  man  who  in  sleep  was  forced 
into  a  mask  of  pitch  which  was  then  torn  away  with  the  skin  of  his  lips^and 
all  due  to  his  being  tickled  about  those  organs  with  a  feather ;  or  of  the  asth- 
matic  sleeper  who  projected  his  own  distress  for  breath  into  the  horse  of  the 
diliffence  that,  in  his  dream,  was  oanying  him  over  the  Alps,  and,  having 
fallen  down,  lay  panting  and  dying  before  his  eyes.  Thus,  interesting  and 
yet  nonsensical  pages  of  print  may  be  read  off  in  sleep— apparently  firom  a 
book,  but  really  from  meaningless  dots  in  the  retinal  field  of  vision.* 

Now  it  is  plain  that  we  may  speak  of  such  work  as  this,  either  as  belong- 
ing to  memory,  or  to  reproductive  imagination,  or  to  creative  imagination, 
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according  to  oar  chosen  point  of  yiew.  Bat  certainly  the  fancy  of  thoaaancU 
of  dreamers  nightly  oonstracts  tales  quite  as  worthy  of  the  title  **  creatire," 
aad  qaite  as  ingenioos,  as  the  greater  namber  of  theconent  noTcls.  In  this 
same  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  work  done  by  the  imagination  of  the 
insane ;  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Rassian  Nihilist,  long  imprisoned,  for 
whom  his  creaking  slippers,  as  he  paced  his  priaon-oell,  became  "  the  hannt- 
ing  voices  of  damned  fiends." 

On  a  still  lower  plane,  psychologically,  stand  those  instances  of  reproduc- 
tive imagination  where  the  members  of  the  series  are  bound  together  into 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  dramatic  unity.  This  is  a  form  of  development 
closely  connected  with  that  spontaneity  of  the  image-making  processes  to 
which  attention  has  already  been  directed.  Here,  as  in  dreams,  an  increased 
rapidity  of  metamorphosis  takes  the  place  of  artistic  combination.  A  certain 
creation  takes  place ;  but  chaos  is  the  result  rather  than  a  dramatic  unity. 
Thus  Ghrinthuisen  tells  us  how  he  once  dreamed  that  he  was  riding  a  horse, 
when  immediately  the  horse  became  a  buck,  the  buck  became  a  calf,  the 
calf  a  cat,  the  cat  a  beautiful  maiden^  and  she,  an  old  woman.  The  tree 
on  which  the  cat  climbed  became  a  church,  and  this  a  garden ;  the  playing  of 
the  organ  in  the  church  changed  into  the  mewling  of  the  cat  and  tbis  into 
a  song  from  the  maiden,  etc.  Such  **  rout  **  of  the  imagination,  or  running 
riot  of  fancy,  characterizes  certain  well-known  forms  of  insanity.  In  some 
such  cases,  if  the  insane  person  is  artistically  inclined,  or  artistically  trained, 
the  product  of  the  imagination  may  take  on  a  vaguely  suggestive  and  ex- 
ceedingly weird  character.  Such  are  the  songs  sung,  the  pictures  drawn,  the 
poems  and  speeches  composed  in  madhouses.  Nor  have  instances  been 
wanting  where  artists  of  alleged,  or  even  of  great  real,  merit  have— espe- 
cially, perhaps,  in  their  later  compositions,  when  unchecked  tendencies  to 
idiosyncrasies  of  fancy  had  developed — gone  **  half-mad,"  as  it  were,  in  their 
worln  of  art.  Indeed,  certain  passages  in  the  greatest  dramatists  aud  mu- 
sicians acquire  the  effect  they  have  over  our  imagination  by  their  suggestions 
of  the  author's  fancy  as  having  broken  free  from  all  laws  of  association,  as 
well  as  all  forms  of  reality.  The  capers  of  the  clown,  the  carnival,  the  pan- 
tomime, etc,  certainly  do  not  excite  what  Qeorge  Eliot  has  called  "  the  ex- 
quisite laughter  that  comes  from  a  gratification  of  the  reasoning  faculty ; " 
but  they  at  least  spring  from,  and  appeal  to,  one  genuine  side  of  imagina- 
tive faculty ;  they  thus  enable  a  good  wit  to  "  turn  diseases  to  commodity." 

(4.  Fortunately,  however,  most  of  the  activity  of  human  imagination 
more  obviously  bows  to  some  form  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  dex>endent 
upon  perception,  memory,  and  thought.  Thus,  in  some  sort,  by  being  less 
spontaneous  and  productive,  the  fancy  is  more  tame  and  serviceable.  Such 
is  the  imagination  of  the  average,  steady-going  man  in  his  waking  life. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  its  working  determines,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
difference  between  waking  life  and  dream  life.  For,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  imagination  enters  into  aU  perception  of  things ;  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
it  largely  constructs  the  world  as  known  to  science;  while  the  world  in 
which  all  pure  mathematics  revels  is  its  creature  pcnr  exoeUenoe.  But  in 
all  these  cases  imagination  creates  by  reproducing  under  the  limitations 
of  memory  as  dependent  upon  past  experience,  and  of  thought  as  directed 
by  the  unchanging  forms  of  intellectual  development.    With  the  average 
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man,  in  all  matten,  and  with  the  highest  sound  imaginations  in  many 
matters,  these  limitations  si-e  narrowly  drawn.  They  forbid  the  man  of 
common-sense,  for  example,  to  imagine  that  water  can  bnm ;  as  they  are 
said  to  have  forbidden  the  king  of  Siam  to  imagine  that  it  oonld  become 
solid  enough  for  elephants  to  walk  upon.  They  forbid  one  to  imagine  that 
yonder  object  is  a  man,  if  one  peroeives  it  more  than  about  six  feet  high 
and  cannot  account  for  the  perception  as  illusory.  They  forbid  some  per- 
sons to  imagine  that  a  railroad  train  will  ever  run  more  than  eighty  miles 
an  hour ;  and  others,  who  can  imagine  this,  that  we  shall  ever  really  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  flying-maohines.  All  of  us  feel  bound  not  to  keep  tiying 
to  imagine  the  body  A  as  paasing  from  a  toy  without  touching  successiyely 
every  point  along  the  line  x  y;  but  not  bound  to  stop  trying  to  imagine 
how  atoms  look  and  how  luminiferous  ether  moves  in  the  form  of  light- 
waves. It  was  the  same  kind  of ''  common-sense  **  limitations  of  imagination 
which  first  led  Mr.  Spencer  to  posit  the  impossibility  of  "conceiving**  of  the 
Absolute ;  and  upon  such  limitations,  in  no  small  degree,  are  the  celebrated 
cosmological  antinomies  of  Kant  based,  in  a  wholly  mistaken  way. 

But  the  large  amount  of  more  truly  creative  imagination,  hand  in  hand 
with  thought,  which  modifies  the  development  of  the  reproductive  faculty  of 
image-making,  keeps  pushing  these  limitations  aside  and  moving  beyond 
them.  Or  rather,  the  imagination  itself  lifts  up  and  places  further  away  the 
limitations,  as  it  transcends  them  by  its  creative  acts.  How  this  is  done  we 
must  now  proceed  to  consider. 

(Pennine  Produotiye  or  Oreative  Ima^ation,  in  the  higher 
meaning  of  the  words,  involves  much  more  than  mere  combi- 
nation into  new  forms  of  the  factors  and  objects  of  past  expe- 
riences. Conscious  selective  activity  must  be  directed  upon 
these  factors  and  objects  with  a  view  to  the  realization  of  an 
ideal ;  but  in  saying  this,  it  is  implied  again  that  the  high- 
est exercises  of  so-called  imagination  require  a  correspond- 
ing development  of  the  allied  faculties  of  perception,  mem- 
ory, thought,  and  choice.  Every  ideal  is  itself  a  creation  of  the 
imagination  (and  herein  the  '' newness"  of  the  object  is  found) ; 
it  may  seem  to  spring  from  the  first  almost  complete,  as  it  were, 
into  the  consciousness ;  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  a  growth,  and  its  very  complexity  in  unity  is  significant  of  an 
intelligent  recognition  given  to  the  necessity  of  choice  am/mg 
many  factors  and  many  objects  of  past  experience.  Creative 
imaginaiion  is^  tlien^  always  ideological ;  iiis  constructive  according 
to  a  plan.  Such  a  complex  mental  performance  involves  (1)  re- 
membered experience  iu  the  form  of  past  presentations  of  sense 
and  of  self -consciousness ;  (2)  analysis,  by  discriminating  con- 
sciousness, of  these  presentation-experiences ;  (8)  desire  to  com- 
bine the  factors,  discovered  by  analysis,  into  new  products — and 
this  often  accompanied  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  imperfections 
of  past  presentations ;  (4)  some,  at  least  dim,  mental  picture  of  a 
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uew  unity  to  be  effected  by  the  combination,  as  its  end  (some 
semblance  of  an  ''  ideal  "—that  is  to  say — ^held  before  the  mind). 
The  interests  served  by  creative  imagination  are  exceedingly 
various,  as  respects  the  character  of  its  ideals,  the  amount  of 
conscious  attention  given  to  selection  of  means,  and  the  amount 
of  feeling  involved,  etc.  They  range  all  the  way  from  a  cook's 
construction  of  a  new  ragout  or  a  new  dressing  for  salad  to  the 
activity  of  the  astronomer  who  rounds  out  the  solar  system 
by  inserting  the  as  yet  unseen  planet,  or  who  traverses  the 
space  beyond  the  remotest  discoverable  star  to  form  a  picture  of 
the  imiverse.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  by  productive  imagi- 
nation that  we  can  complete  at  all  the  otherwise  fragmentary  ex- 
perience of  sense  and  self -consciousness.  By  it  one  puts  one's 
self  the  other  side  of  the  tree  yonder,  and  so  completes  a  picture 
of  the  object  as  having  a  far  side  as  well  as  a  near  side.  Only 
by  it  does  one  enter  the  arena  of  past  histories,  understand 
and  enjoy  biographies,  comprehend  and  sympathize  with  one's 
fellow-men.  Thus  the  child  learns  to  play  his  part  upon  life's 
stage  by  practising,  in  anticipation,  with  an  almost  limitless 
variety  of  imagined  circumstances.  Thus,  too,  does  the  artist 
enter  into  the  very  heart  of  nature  and  intuit  the  beauty  and  the 
meaning  which  utterly  escape  all  scientific  analysis.  Or,  like 
the  musician  who  saw  **  all  heaven  opened  and  the  great  God 
sitting  on  his  throne,"  the  believer  in  the  tenets  of  religion 
transcends,  by  use  of  this  faculty,  the  bounds  of  memory  and  of 
syllogistic  reasoning. 

2  5.  Detailed  statements  are  soaroelj  needed  respecting  the  question 
how  far  imagination  can  be  tmlj  "oreative.**  Kor  is  it  likely  that  such 
statements  can  be  scientifically  made  and  defended.  On  the  one  hand, 
fixed  lines  cannot  be  drawn  in  definition  of  the  limits  within  which  new 
combinations  can  take  place.  The  limiiB  of  the  combinations  possible  are 
very  variously  fixed — (1)  bj  the  ends  sought  throngh  the  act  of  imagina- 
tion ;  (2)  by  the  skill  in  analytic  observation  and  synthetic  power  belong- 
ing to  the  individual ;  and  (8)  by  the  insuperable  laws,  the  ultimate  forms 
of  the  development  of  all  mental  life.  Thus  the  limitations  set  by  the  ends 
which  the  man  of  science  or  the  inventor  recognizes  differ  greatly  from 
those  to  which  art  subjects  itself ;  and  each  form  of  art  acknowledges,  at 
least  in  some  indefinite  fashion,  its  own  peculiar  limitations  (as  respects, 
material  in  which  the  idea  of  the  imagination  must  be  realized,  method  of 
procedure^  etc.).  Prose  imaginative  literature,  for  example,  recognizes 
some  vague  distinction  between  the  novel  and  the  romance ;  the  different 
forms  of  musical  composition  (oratorio,  symphony,  etc.,)  observe  other  lim- 
itations. Again,  it  only  needs  saying  to  be  credited  that  different  individ- 
uals  are  differently  limited  in  respect  of  this  so-called  creative  fiiculty, 
according  to  the  original  constitution  of  their  minds,  their  training,  and 
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their  past  «zp«rienoe.  But  in  attempting  to  deal  with  all  this  we  aie 
obliged  to  content  onnelyes  with  ragne  talk  about  those  mysteries  that  lie 
back  of,  and  beneath,  the  life  of  consoionsness ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  history  of  hnman  imagination  ia  f  nil  of  the  most  astonishing  surprises,  of 
facts  of  sadden  and  single  displays  of  prodaotive  energy  that  quite  bsl&e 
all  attempts  at  explanation  from  heredity,  environmenti  and  suggestion. 
Over  all,  however—serene  and  undlBturbed,  and  eternal,  as  it  were— preside 
the  laws  of  mental  development.  For  by  this  figure  of  speech  we,  in  onr 
ignorance,  record  the  simple  truth  that  space,  time,  and  causation  are  forms 
of  the  activity  of  creative  imagination,  as  well  as  of  the  most  servile  copying 
in  memory,  or  of  the  most  careful  scientific  devotion  to  the  fkcts  and  laws 
of  the  real  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ordinarily  said  (and  to  this  we  have  already, 
p.  410  f.  given  a  qualified  assent)  that  no  "  perfectly  new  "  creation  is  possible 
for  the  most  active  imagination.  "  The  greatest  imaginative  genius,**  says 
Sully,  >  "  would  strive  in  vain  to  picture  a  wholly  new  color."  But  here  much 
depends  on  what  we  are  to  understand  by  **  wholly  new."  For  the  number 
of  new  colors  employed  in  manufocture  and  the  arts  (now  as  compared 
with  those  of  ancient  Greece)  has  become  enormously  increased ;  nor  do 
those  who  use  their  picturing  faculty  much  in  this  way  have  great  difficulty 
in  constructing  a  fancy  image  of  one  of  these  colors  when  guided  by  the 
memory-images  of  other  known  colors.  The  process  by  which  this  is  accom* 
plished  may  be  described  somewhat  as  follows  :  Take  A  and  B  and  put  them 
together  in  such  and  such  proportions  to  imagine  0;  or  B  is  just  about 
midway  between  A  and  C;  or  B  is  a  little  "off"  from  A  or  C,  But  limits 
of  the  productive  imagination,  as  respects  the  construction  of  new  "  shades," 
**  tints,"  and  **  colors,"  are  not  even  thus  easy  to  fix.  Probably  many  per- 
sons, if  they  had  never  seen  orange,  could  easily  imagine  it,  on  being  told 
that  it  may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow.  But  the  author  has 
never  yet  met  with  any  one  who  could,  previous  to  the  experimental  demon- 
stration, imagine  what  color  (seal-brown)  black  with  admixture  of  a  little 
white  and  a  little  orange  will  produce. 

In  aU  imagination  </  wholfy  new  creationi  the  mind  takes  its  point  </ 
starting  from  one  or  more  menuny^images  ;  and  then^  Inf  processes  of  oominna- 
tion  or  differentiation,  it  pictures  the  newfy  created  olffect.  But  the  different 
degrees  of  fusion  and  intimate  association  which  the  processes  of  ideation 
have  already  reached  famish  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  limitations  for  the 
imagination  of  the  individual.  Thus  no  color  can  be  imagined  except  as 
colored  extension ;  no  degree  of  smoothness  or  roughness,  except  ss  smooth 
or  rough  surface,  etc. 

{6.  It  is  customary  to  notice  the  dependence  of  imagination  upon  intel- 
lect, but  the  real  truth  of  this  relation  has  already  been  partially  explained 
in  a  much  more  profound  way.  If  by  "  intellect "  we  mean  developed  activ- 
ities of  thought  and  reasoning,  as  connected  with  the  use  of  language,  then 
such  faculty  may  properly  be  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  highest  productive  imagination.  The  profounder  truth  is  this:  both 
thought  and  imagination  develop  out  of,  and  in  dependence  upon,  proc- 
esses of  ideation  co-ordinated  with  processes  of  primary  intellection—or 
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difloriminatingy  assimilatiiig,  and  differeniiaiing  oonBoionsness.  Especially 
important,  howeyer,  is  the  dependence  of  imagination  on  inteUective  presen- 
tation-experience, on  perception  as  an  aohieyement  of  both  image-making 
and  thinking  faculty.  Such  perception  is  as  necessary  to  the  man  of  imag- 
ination as  to  the  man  of  science ;  bat  different  aspects  of  the  object  are 
canght  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  end  sought  in  the  new  combination  is  also 
different.  The  imagination  of  the  inventor  and  of  the  artist  must  both  be 
fltimolated  and  fed  by  discriminating  perception ;  bat  in  the  case  of  a 
painter,  his  eye  seizes  upon  the  form  and  coloring  of  peioeived  objects-  in 
sach  an  analytic  way,  and  so  fixes  it  in  memory,  that  it  may  serve  as  ma- 
terial for  his  art  in  the  fatore.  The  same  thing  is  tnie  of  the  musician, 
whose  perception  ia  the  most  "interior**  of  all  artists.  Apropos  of  this  it 
may  be  noted  that  certain  Japanese  kakemono$  represent  their  old-time 
musicians  as  wandering,  with  their  simple  musical  instraments,  in  the  soli- 
tary places  of  nature  to  catch  the  various  notes  which  she  emits.  And  be- 
cause the  musical  art  of  this  people  never  got  beyond  the  lower  imitative 
stage,  it  is  confessedly  inferior  to  that  of  European  peoples ;  for  imagination 
does  not  lose,  but  rather  gains,  in  intellectual  quality  when  it  passes  beyond 
the  reproductive  stage  and  constructs  an  ideal  by  fashioning  over  the  ele- 
ments of  a  past  perceptive  experience. 

{  7.  The  origin  of  all  great  creations  of  imagination  is  necessarily 
more  or  less  enveloped  in  mystery.  Especially  is  this  true  when  we  see 
them  manifesting  a  relative  independence  of  the  development  of  what  we 
call  the  "  thinking  faculty."  In  reflecting  upon  certain  phenomena  of  nat- 
ure, of  the  lower  animals,  and  of  the  sasthetical  products  of  human  activity, 
one  is  led  to  refer  much  to  the  unconscious,  or  to  so-called  instinctive 
as  distinguiBhed  from  intellective  and  voluntary  activity.  But  psychology, 
as  the  description  and  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  human  conscious- 
ness, can  only  recognize  in  silence  the  so-called  unconscious  creative  imag- 
ination of  nature.  The  theory  of  instinct,  whether  in  man  or  in  the  lower 
animals,  is  not  much  clearer  ;  and,  as  has  just  been  said,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  psychological  science  cannot  wholly  explain  the  origin  of  certain 
products  of  croative  imagination.  Certainly  they,  not  infrequently,  arise  in 
auch  way  as  to  give  countenance  to  the  word  "divine ;"  and  this  word  is, 
psychologically  considered,  far  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  is  the  word 
unconscious.  Hence  we  have  no  fault  to  find  —  except  to  say  that,  of 
course,  such  phrases  are  not  scientific— with  Mozart's  father,  who  desig- 
nated as  "a  gift  of  God **  the  imagination  of  his  son,  when  at  first  sight  he 
played  the  grand  organ,  treading  its  pedals  aright ;  or  with  Kepler^s  claim 
that,  in  imagining  the  laws  of  motion  he  ''  read  the  thoughts  of  Ood"  after 
Him. 

Scientific  psychology  is  warranted,  however,  in  insisting  upon  the  truth 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  growth  of  the  products  of  creative  imagination  under  the 
laws  of  association  of  ideas,  and  of  intellectual  progress,  can  be  definitely 
traced.  This  is  true  for  the  individual ;  and  it  is  also  true  for  the  race. 
Thus,  if  we  are  permitted  to  analyze  the  creations  of  the  imagination  (even 
those  of  the  greatest  genius),  and  are  furnished  with  data  for  tracing  the 
history  of  the  author's  mental  development,  we  can  largely  explain  the 
result  in  accordance  with  psychological  laws.    For  the  works  of  the  great 
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I  fli6  imdeniood  in  the  ligbft  of  their  nofte-booka,  sketeh-bookB,  du- 
riesy  or  their  biogimphiaa,  their  eeqnaintenee  with  the  woAm  of  others,  their 
Batmral  enviromnent^  teeehers,  ete.  Only  in  all  soeh  explenetion  we  are 
finally  brou^t,  as  we  are  bj  all  oar  attempts  at  explanation^  faoe  to  face 
with  the  nnexplained. 

{  8.  The  dependenoe  of  imagination  on  feeling  and  will  is  alao  obriooa. 
ETen  more  apeedj,  snre^  and  vivid  are  the  stiiringB  of  the  affectiye  aooom- 
panimept  far  this  fonn  of  faenltj  than  for  perception  or  thonghk  To  create 
well  one  mnat  enter  by  feeling  into  the  most  interi<^  life  of  thai  which  one 
creates.  This  is  true  eren  of  so-called  oool  scientific  imagination.  The 
astronomer,  in  obsenring  or  in  calculating  from  data  of  obeervation,  pats 
feeling  as  far  ss  possible  to  one  side.  Bnt  in  order  reslly  to  imagine  the 
enormous  velocities  of  the  immense  masses  throogh  illimitable  space,  or  the 
incalcolable  thermic  energy  of  the  central  mass  of  the  solar  system,  he  most 
rise  to  the  occasion  on  wings  that  take  notice  of  their  own  flight  The  in- 
flaence  of  this  aflSactive  accompaniment  is  felt  in  the  time-rate  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  it  is  beneficially  quickened  or  perturbed,  according  as  the  feeling  is 
excessive  and  inappropriate,  or  not.  Conversely,  it  is  by  appeal  to  the  imag* 
ination  that  feeling  is  aroused  and  guided.  In  fact,  mere  perception  (if 
indeed  we  can  speak  in  this  connection  of  perception  without  imagination) 
has  compsratively  little  effect  on  feeling.  Thus  the  author  of  "Masks  or 
Faces?"  has  shown  that  most  great  actors,  not  only  by  imagination  put 
themselves  in  the  place  of  the  characters  they  represent,  but  alao  actually 
feel  the  apinopriate  affective  accompaniments  of  those  characters.*  In  ordi- 
nary aflkirs  alao,  sympathetic  feeling  and  a  sort  of  "  imaginative  contagion  " 
go  hand  in  hand ;  individuals  and  groups  of  persons,  when  moving  together 
for  a  common  end,  must  be  awakened  and  carried  forward  both  on  the  side 
of  emotion  and  on  the  side  of  imagination. 

But  cultivation  of  will  is  alao  indispensably  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  productive  imagination.  Indeed  it  is  the  relation  to  the  volitions 
which  mainly  determinea  the  difference  between  the  so-called  receptive 
and  the  creative  exerdse  of  imagination.  In  the  more  purely  reproductive 
forms  of  this  faculty  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  let  our  fisncy  **  run ; "  our 
imaginings  are  left  to  ^  take  care  of  themselves.'*  In  certain  less  purely 
reproductive  activities— «s,  for  example,  in  listening  to  a  poem  being  read, 
or  to  a  drama  being  acted — we  are  called  upon  to  create  for  ourselves ;  but  we 
create  as  directed  by  the  purposeful  imaginings  of  another.  In  these  cases 
even,  it  is  left  for  us  to  decide  whether  we  wiU  construct  the  meaning  of  the 
poem,  or  the  setting  of  the  drama,  in  this  particular  way  or  in  some  other. 
Thus  the  higher  forms  of  art  are  pre-eminently  9uffge8twe  ;  they  invite  all  be- 
holders to  an  act  of  imagination ;  but  they  leave  each  bidder  some  choice 
as  to  what  he  will  imagine.  The  secret  of  the  beauty  of  the  best  Japanese 
art  is  that  it  appeals  to  the  fancy  in  this  way ;  its  weakness,  however,  is  often 
apparent  in  the  form  of  a  certain  excessive  vagueness,  a  lack  of  intellect- 
ual vigor,  and  a  tendency  to  excessive  sentimentalism.  In  similar  manner 
Wordsworth's  ''feelings/'  that  lie  so  ''deep"  and  yet  are  excited  by  the 
"  meanest  flower  that  blows,"  are  left  to  be  rendered  into  almost  anything  of 
a  definite  sort  that  any  reader  may  choose  to  imagine.   This  defect  we  express 
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by  saying  *'  one  does  not  Imow  what  to  imagine.**  Li  the  highest  products  of 
creatiTe  imagination,  however,  developed  intellect  and  imagination  both 
ezdte  and  gnide  the  choice  of  an  ideal,  and  of  means  oarefnlly  selected  for 
its  realization.  The  case  of  works  of  art  is  often  presented  as  thongh  lofty 
and  pregnant  imagination  oonld  be  divorced  from,  or  were  even  opposite  to, 
the  choices  and  stresses  of  volition  and  the  conative  onsets  which  we  ascribe 
to  wilL  Bat  this  is  not  so.  In  creative  imagination  of  the  highest  order  the 
man  mnst  will  what  he  imagines,  or  no  real  creation  takes  place.  Ghintier 
says  of  Balzac  that  he  did  not  "  copy "  the  two  or  three  thousand  types 
which  play  a  more  or  less  important  r6le  in  his  *'  human  comedy ; "  he 
Hved  them  ideaUy.  *'  He  wore  their  clothes,  contracted  their  habits,  moved 
in  their  surroundings,  imu  themaehee—Axaisi^  the  necessary  time."  For  the 
freedom  of  the  artist,  and  of  the  appreciative  beholder  of  the  work  of  art,  is 
not  independent  of  his  choice  ;  and  this  choice  extends  both  to  the  factors 
and  to  their  ideal  mode  of  synthesis. 

{  9.  But  the  work  of  creative  imagination  is  by  no  means  confined  to  gen- 
ius, or  to  artists,  or  to  persons  of  marked  talent  in  their  line.  What  is  called 
the  "real  world"  of  daily  experience  is  far  more  largely,  than  is  at  first  sup- 
posed, the  construction  of  the  productive  image-making  faculty.  The  ideal 
world  which  this  faculty  mingles  with  the  daily  life  of  the  average  man  is  an 
inexpressible  solace  to  the  souL  For  without  his  dream  of  some  kind  no 
man  could  well  bear  to  exist.  Thus  we  read  of  a  certain  house-servant  who 
had  cherished  an  ardent  but  never-realized  desire  to  become  a  soldier ;  during 
the  day  the  poor  wretch  cleaned  boots,  but  by  night  he  dreamed  himself  a 
major  and  in  oonmiand  of  a  regiment.  Li  somewhat  similar  fashion  children 
amuse  themselves  with  play ;  the  lover  enjoys  the  presence  of  his  absent  mis- 
tress ;  the  mother  fondly  dwells  over  the  virtues  and  prospects  of  her  far- 
away child ;  or  the  business  man  sustains  and  stimulates  himself  with  the 
prospects  of  what  he  shall  gain  and  be  when  *'  his  ship  comes  in."  On  the 
other  hand,  all  manner  of  depressing,  fearful,  and  corrupting  superstitions 
are  baleful  fmits  of  the  productive  imagination.  Under  its  influence  the 
same  child  who  has  played  merrily  by  day  covers  his  head  beneath  the 
bedclothes  by  night,  or  sits  shivering  in  the  dark  room  to  which  he  has  been 
consigned  for  punishment.  If  we  are  to  believe  Bourget— and  many  in- 
stances support  the  conclusion — it  is  with  youth  especially  that  the  "  frenzied 
power  of  imagination  turns  to  torture."  But  savage  peoples  generally,  and 
the  more  ignorant  in  all  countries,  produce  by  diligent  exercise  of  this  faculty 
a  world  of  weird  and  horrid  shapes  and  events  that  gain  easily  the  belief  in 
their  reality  which  attaches  itself  to  all  objects  of  vivid  constructive  mental 
activity.  And  here  the  popular  and  the  artistic  uses  of  the  imagination  blend 
indistinguishably  in  their  results ;  for  varied  "  folk-lore,"  ballads,  fairy  tales, 
and  fkbles  thus  emerge  and  become  parts  of  literature.  With  men,  gener- 
ally, it  is  the  creative  imagination  which  adds  so  vastly  to  the  significance 
of  death — something  far  beyond  that  instinctive  repulsion  to  the  threat  of 
dissolution  which  the  higher  of  the  animals  are  supposed  to  show. 

It  is  not  this  pleasore-  and  pain-giving  work  of  productive  imagination, 
however,  which  we  have  here  chiefly  in  mind.  The  rather  is  it  the  extension 
of  that  profound  truth  which  we  have  already  seen  illnstrated  in  many  ways ; 
perception  itself  involves  idealization ;  the  percept  is  largely  the  creation  of 
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the  image-making  actiyitj  of  mind.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  reject  the  dis- 
tinotion  between  what  we  know  to  be  real  and  what  we  know  to  be  the  result 
merely  of  productive  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  by  develop- 
ment of  the  imagination,  under  proper  discipline,  that  the  way  is  prepared 
for  establishing  such  distinctions  in  a  valid  manner.  As  Gdthe  said :  "  Im- 
agination is  the  preparatory  school  of  thought."  For  the  child,  the  savage, 
the  half -tutored  man,  the  total  world  in  which  he  lives  is  a  very  mixed  affidr, 
created  scarcely  less  by  his  fancy  than  by  solid  perceptive  and  inferential 
knowledge.  And  for  us  all,  however  highly  developed,  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal,  between  what  we  can  say  we  know  on  irre- 
proachable grounds  of  experience  and  what  we  imagine,  are  never  irremovably 
fixed. 

The  distinction  of  Kinds  of  Imagrination  is  somewhat  impor- 
tant for  understanding  the  psychology  of  this  faculty.  For  pro- 
ductive imagination  has  many  ends  to  serve,  and  these  ends  must 
be  served  in  somewhat  markedly  different  ways ;  while  the  pur- 
pose of  memory  is  substantially  one  throughout.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  consideration  is  enhanced  also  by  the  fact  that,  both 
in  the  scientific  and  in  the  popular  estimate,  the  province  of  this 
form  of  mental  function  has  been  far  too  narrowly  conceived. 

The  kinds  of  imagination  may  be  distinguished  according  to 
the  subjects  to  which  its  productive  activity  is  applied.  Such 
a  division,  though  made  on  indirect  lines,  is  a  real  classification, 
because  the  real  differences  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  are  so 
largely  determined  by  differences  in  its  subject-matter  and  its 
chosen  end.  Thus  we  derive  (1)  practical  imagination ;  (2)  scien- 
tific imagination ;  (3)  artistic  or  sesthetical  imagination ;  and  (4) 
ethical  and  religious  imagination. 

The  foregoing  distinctions  in  kind,  although  well  founded, 
are  relative  and  not  mutually  exclusive.  For  example,  the  im- 
agination of  the  inventor  or  the  artist  must  partake  of  scientific 
quality ;  nor  can  the  discoverer  of  nature's  wide-reaching  laws 
dispense  with  mental  activity  resembling  that  which  furnishes 
conditions  for  the  highest  art-work.  Again,  the  sBsthetical  uses 
of  imagination  are  most  closely  akin  to  the  ethical  and  the  re- 
ligious,  as  the  history  of  art  and  religion  would  confirm  the 
analysis  of  psychology  in  showing.  Yet  further,  since  both  the 
practical  and  the  ethical  concern  the  one  sphere  of  conduct,  it 
is  evident  that  these  two  kinds  are  closely  allied.  In  a  word, 
the  one  creative  human  mind  develops  a  variety  of  ideals  that 
have  respect  to  different  forms  of  its  interest  and  its  activities, 
and  by  discriminating  intelligence  and  selective  attention,  with 
choice,  sets  itself  to  the  approximate  realization  of  these  ideal 
ends.  Hence  imagination  is  in  some  sort  an  underlying  and 
unifying  mental  activity  that  overleaps  those  barriers  of  space 
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and  time  which  reality  respects,  and  thns  binds  the  data  of  im- 
mediate experience  into  an  ideal  whole,  in  preparation  for  the 
supreme  synthesis  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  And  if  intellect 
chastens  imagination  with  regard  for  fact  and  law,  imagination 
outstrips  intellect,  since  it  is  a  pioneer  and  exciter  of  revolt 
against  what  is  merely  ''conformable  to  past  experience;"  and 
with  it  the  intellect  cannot  dispense. 

The  ordinary  distinction  between  Fancy  and  Imagination  is 
fairly  well  taken  ;  but  it  introduces  a  subdivision  which  properly 
belongs  under  the  sesthetical  imagination,  and  which  is  some- 
what vague,  and  at  best  only  a  matter  of  degrees.  For  these 
very  reasons  imagination  is  a  much  broader  term  than  fancy. 
To  apply  the  words  '* practical"  and  "scientific"  to  the  term 
fancy  would  seem  to  be  inappropriate;  and  it  is  only  with 
some  show  of  contempt  that  one  would  speak  of  the  ethical 
and  religious  imagination  as  identical  with  a  similar  work  of 
fancy.  But  certain  art- work,  which  is  the  construction  of  the 
image-making  faculty  as  related  to  the  excitement  of  sesthetical 
feeling— may  properly  be  spoken  of  as  belonging  under  the 
rubric — "  the  fanciful."  With  this  understanding  even,  we  should 
hesitate  as  to  where  to  classify  many  eesthetical  compositions ; 
for  they  might  equally  well  be  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  fancy 
or  to  imagination.  But,  in  general,  fancy  is  distinguished  from 
imagination  (1)  by  having  less  regard  for  the  probable  as  de- 
termined by  known  facts  and  laws ;  (2)  by  being  less  likely  to 
be  connected  with  practical  interests  other  than  that  of  mere 
amusement  (fancy  may  be  'tickled,"  imagination  must  be 
"  awakened  "  and  "  fed  ") ;  (8)  by  being  less  bound  by  considera- 
tions of  method  in  the  attainment  of  its  lower  and  more  imme- 
diate end ;  (4)  and  consequently,  by  being  narrower  in  the  range 
of  subjects  to  which  it  can  be  applied ;  (5)  by  serving  more  tem- 
porary issues,  but  tiring  and  disgusting  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
render  it  an  object  of  enduring  or  frequent  intuition ;  and  (6)  when 
successful,  by  ministering  to  a  lower  form  of  aesthetical  feeling. 

{  10.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  without  practical  imagination  no  ooonpation 
can  SQOoessfnllj  be  oanied  on.  By  imagination  the  end  to  be  attained,  how- 
ever lowly  and  immediate,  is  held  before  the  mind  and  thns  the  nature  of 
the  practice  determined ;  thns  also  are  the  separate  transactions  modified 
according  to  the  relation  which  they  are  found  to  sustain  as  means  to  this 
end.    For  as  Schiller  says  in  his  <<  Song  of  the  Bell : " 

"It  is  just  this  which  manhood  graces, 
And  His  for  this  his  mind  ahonld  stand, 
That  in  his  heart  he  ever  traces 

What  he  constrnots  with  hia  own  hand." 
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The  savage  who  ahapea  to  ita  more  perfect  naea  hia  bow  and  quiver  of 
arrows ;  the  boj  who,  on  beginning  geometry,  takea  ohalk  and  string  in 
hand  with  the  purpose  both  to  realize  and  to  perfect  his  inchoate  idea  of  a 
circle  or  an  ellipse ;  the  mother  who  by  anticipatory  act  of  imagination  for- 
tifies her  coui-age  and  resists  the  oncoming  pains  of  maternity;  or  the 
patient  who  collapses  at  the  bare  sight  of  the  dentist's  easy-chair— all  of  ns, 
in  every  deed  of  all  our  work-a-day  living,  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  practical 
imagination.  The  entire  world  of  experience  is  liable  to  be  lived  over  in 
three  different  ways— once  in  imagination  that  projects  and  anticipates 
as  here  and  now  present  what  is  really  yonder  and  in  the  future ;  once  in 
what  we  call  actual  and  living  experience,  the  immediate  awareness  of  per- 
ception and  self-consciousness ;  and  yet  once  more  in  memory. 

Those  of  the  race,  however  unknown  to  history,  who  do  the  reaUy  fine 
and  great  things  of  a  so-called  practical  kind,  must  have  unusual  endow- 
ment, good  training,  and  active  functioning  of  the  productive  imagination. 
Without  this  great  practical  enterprises  cannot  be  planned  or  carried  to  any 
measure  of  success.  As  a  modem  writer  on  this  subject  has  truly  said : 
**  Imagination  is  the  creative  origin  of  what  is  fine,  not  in  art  and  song  alone 
but  also  in  all  forms  of  action,  in  campaigns,  civil  triumphs,  material  con- 
quests." Certain  men  of  genius,  or  of  high  order  of  talents  in  practical 
achievements  may  indeed  be  lacking  in  certain  kinds  of  productive  imagi- 
nation ;  they  may  be  relatively  poor  in  strictly  scientific,  or  nsthetieal,  or 
ethical  and  religious  imagination.  But  they  cannot  be  lacking  in  that  crea- 
tive activity  of  the  representative  faculty  which  sets  before  the  mind  ideab 
of  what  is  new  and  larger  than  the  measure  of  past  experience.  So  they 
who  plan  great  business  enterprises,  or  political  and  military  campaigns,  as 
well  as  they  who  plan  dramas  and  musical  compositions,  must  have  minds  of 
large  capacity  for  some  kind  of  productive  imagination.  And  perhaps  as 
many  have  failed  miserably  in  such  manner  of  enterprises  through  lack  of 
expansive  foculty,  as  on  account  of  excess  in  devising  generous  plans  for  the 
attainment  of  high  ends,  without  sufficiently  careful  calculation  respecting 
materials  and  means  of  realization. 

{  11.  To  listen  to  the  claims  of  certain  modem  advocates  of  the  triumphs 
of  science,  one  would  suppose  that  all  which  is  covered  by  this  title  must 
be  founded  on  the  most  exact  and  carefully  limited  perception,  with  an  ex- 
tension only  along  strictly  g^nazded  Unes  of  mathematical  demonstration  or 
reasoning,  capable  of  being  experimentally  tested.  But  the  troth  is  that 
what  is  called  <*  science  **  is— all  of  it— very  largely  the  work  of  constraotive 
imagination ;  scarcely  less  largely  so  than  is  the  work  of  the  artist  in  words, 
or  tones,  or  colors.  Indeed,  there  are  many  artistic  delineations  of  life 
(some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  for  example,  or  not  a  few  modem  novels) 
which  we  may  know,  by  a  careful  comparison,  to  be  more  nearly  troe  rep- 
resentatives of  reality  than — ^in  all  probability— certain  current  sdentifio 
theories  would  prove  to  be,  if  only  we  could  ever  knoto  how  correctly  the 
latter  do  represent  reality.  As  Professor  G.  0.  Everett  has  said :  **  The  the- 
ory of  evolution,  whether  it  be  trae  or  false,  is  as  truly  a  creation  of  the 
mind  as  the  fables  of  iEsop,  where  the  monkey  and  the  fox  talk  together. 
The  fable  may  be  more  fanciful,  the  theory  may  be  more  imaginative." 

Let  what  is  called  the  *'  body  "  of  any  of  the  physical  sciences  be  ex- 
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•mined  in  detail  when  testing  the  statement  jnst  made.  Bnt,  in  the  first 
place,  let  it  be  remembered  that  what  is  said  to  be  observed  is,  in  tmth,  very 
largely  oonstraoted  by  the  imagination.  No  one  aconstomed  to  the  nse  of 
the  higher  powers  of  the  mioxosoope  can  for  a  moment  donbt  thisi  as  respects 
what  is  seen  under  its  lenses.  Indeed,  what  it  seen  depends,  not  so  much 
npon  the  pnre  sense-data  as  npon  interpretation  —  upon  the  reading  into 
these  data  of  the  appropriate  mental  images.  For  example,  in  nerve-histol- 
ogy the  cuts  of  the  ordinary  text-books  picture  imagined  characters,  the 
exact  likeness  of  which  no  one  can  find  in  actual  nenre-preparations.  No 
one  can  find  anything  in  particular  in  these  preparations  who  is  not  him- 
self prepared  by  construotiye  imagination  to  picture  what  he  is  to  find. 
And  the  history  of  the  growth  of  this  science  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
truth  that  different  observers  not  infrequently  do  find  what  they  imagine  they 
shall  find.  What  is  true  in  high  degree  of  this  most  difficult  science  of  ob- 
servation is  true— although  in  less  degree— of  all  similar  sciences.  The  de- 
mands made  upon  the  mind  by  these  sciences  correspond  with  the  method 
of  training  which  they  furnish  to  the  mind.  As  a  recent  writer  has  said  of 
geology,  it  trains  the  mind  in  "the  method  by  which  theoretical  order  is 
made  out  of  the  interminable  confusion  and  complexity  of  natural  things." 

What  is  true  of  the  observational  basis  of  modem  science  is  pre-eminently 
true  of  its  theoretical  development  For  modem  science  is  not  more  dis- 
tinguished for  its  widely  extended  and  carefully  guarded  observation  than 
for  its  subtile  and  stupendous  theories.  But  every  theory  is  the  product, 
of  necessity  and  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  as  theory,  of  the  construc- 
tive imagination.  It  is  a  sj^thesia  eaqtlanatary  vffaxU  by  rtference  to  an  ideal 
principle.  And  what  a  marvellous  complex  equipment  of  entities  and  laws 
ia  that  with  which  the  devotee  of  the  natural  sciences  finds  himself  pos- 
sessed whenever  he  resorts  to  this  treasure-house  of  the  picture-making 
faculty  I  Here  are  beings  and  modes  of  behavior,  not  only  unlike  anything 
that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  perceptive  reality,  but  even  combining 
within  themselves  the  idealized  potencies  of  most  contradictory  real  qual- 
ities. Such  are  the  luminiferous  ether,  the  electricity  that  is  a  physical 
entity,  perchance,  without  having  mass,  the  atoms  that  are  too  large  to  be 
imagined  as  mere  points,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  be  imagined  in  terms 
of  sensuous  imagination,  whether  of  sight  or  touch.  The  changes  which  are 
ceaselessly  going  on  in  these  beings,  and  which  theoretically  underlie  and 
account  for  all  physical  change,  make  the  most  exhausting  demands  upon 
oonstraotive  imagination,  if  we  are  to  have  any  idea  whatever  as  to  what 
these  beings  are  reaUy  about.  Especially  do  biological  and  geological 
science,  with  their  theozy  of  evolution,  require  from  this  faculty  an  exercise, 
stretching  through  countless  eras  of  time,  and  picturing  processes  in  the 
wombs  and  brains  of  extinct  animals,  and  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  plants, 
etc.,  that  no  eye  has  ever  seen  or  ever  could  have  seen.  And  we  refrain 
from  speaking  in  this  connection  of  those  immeasurable  "  gaps  "  and  "  miss- 
ing links,"  and  *'  sudden  leaps,"  and  infinitesimally  small  "  variations,"  on 
which  imagination  must  draw  ad  libiium,  if  any  satisfactory  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is  to  be  set  up  and  maintained. 

These  large  drafts  upon  the  human  faculty  for  making  pictures  of 
the  ideal  are  not  here  spoken  of  with  the  intention  to  reproach  modem 
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physioal  sdeiioe  for  exoessive  imagination.  Eur  from  this ;  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, onr  intention  is  to  show  that  scienoe,  too,  is  artistic,  and  that  her 
art  is  bom  of  the  same  parentage  with  that  of  the  poet  and  the  dramatist. 
Only  the  important  difference  concerns  the  principles  which  regulate  imagi- 
nation in  the  two  cases,  and  the  character  of  the  ends  which  are  to  be  served; 
It  is,  moreover,  a  significant  fact  in  history  that  many  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  have  been  due  to  the 
constmctive  imagination  of  poets  and  philosophers.  Bnt  has  not  Mr. 
Tyndall  i  himself  declared  that,  when  '*  nourished  by  knowledge  patiently 
won,  and  bounded  and  conditioned  by  operant  reason,  imagination  becomes 
the  mightiest  instrument  of  the  physical  discoverer  ?  " 

{ 12.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  artistic  and  iBsthetical  excel- 
lence depends  upon  the  activity  of  creative  imagination.  The  connection  of 
such  activity  with  the  excitement  of  feeling  has  already  been  remarked ;  it 
will  be  still  better  understood  after  our  subsequent  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  kinds  of  nsthetical  sentiments.  Since  the  one  end  of  all  sosthetical 
imagination  is  to  express  and  appeal  to  flssthetical  feeling,  the  limitations  of 
the  different  kinds  of  sBsthetical  imagination  are  set  by  differences  in  the 
means  necessary  to  reach  this  end.  Here,  however,  fancy,  in  its  more  un- 
govemed  and  grotesque  forms,  may  combine  the  results  of  past  visualiaings 
into  new  constructions  that  regard  only  the  limitations  of  space-form,  while 
quite  overstepping  all  the  boundaries  of  material  reality.  Such  are  the 
'<  castles  in  the  air,"  or  **  the  houses  that  crown  the  top  of  Jack's  bean-stalk.*' 
In  the  realization  of  this  work  of  imagination  the  more  particular  limitations 
are  further  determined  by  the  character  of  the  material  employed ;  this  is 
also,  of  course,  closely  connected  with  the  character  of  the  end  to  be 
reached.  By  these  forms  of  art  not  too  complex  ideas  may  be  presented  in 
pictorial  foruL  "  Pictures  and  statues  are  the  books  of  the  people,"  said 
St.  Augustine. 

In  munc  notes  of  different  timbre  are  combined  in  a  rhythmic  way  by  the 
constractive  faculty.  Here,  however,  the  peculiarly  ''interior"  quality  of 
the  material  has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  work  of  the  creative  imagination. 
The  painter,  architect,  or  sculptor  can  project  his  visualizings  into  objective 
space,  as  it  were,  and  look  upon  them  as  something  separable  from  the 
activity  of  his  own  which  creates  them.  For  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  wait  until  the  mental  images  have  been  set  on  canvas,  or  into  wood 
or  marble.  But  the  musician,  while  composing,  hears  only  the  harmonies 
he  creates,  and  creates  them  only  as  he  hears  them  reverberating  within  the 
concert-chamber  of  his  own  brain.  Thus  we  read  of  Mozart  that  the  airs  he 
wrote  or  played  impromptu  were  only  a  part  of  those  which  the  divine 
i^Kmlty  played  for  him  to  hear ;  and  that  he  could  not  well  avoid  listening  to 
what  was  going  on  in  Mb  ears,  or  stop  it  sounding  until  it  had  been  cast 
forth  upon  paper.  All  this  corresponds  exactly  with  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
sations and  perceptions  of  sound.  Further  limitations  are  set  to  the  imag- 
ination in  music  by  the  laws  of  consonance  and  dissonance.  As  to  the 
growth  of  this  form  of  aBsthetical  imagination  the  history  of  munc  is  most 
instructive.  Enlarged  scope  was  given  to  this  faculty  when  the  discovery 
was  made  that  two  or  more  arias  could  be  simultaneously  sung,  if  only  their 

>  The  flcientlflc  Uoe  of  the  Tmnglniittan,  p.  8. 
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BUocessiTe  notes  stood  in  oertain  relations,  without  a  disagreeable  effect  from 
dissonance.  Bnt  only  when  the  modem  harmony  succeeded  counterpoint,  waa 
the  wide  world  of  musical  glories  opened  before  the  creative  imagination  ; 
and  with  the  increased  number  and  power  of  the  musical  instruments  at 
command  the  artist  in  tones  is,  of  all  others,  most  gloriously  free.  Yet  thera 
is  no  more  affecting  tribute  to  the  incredible  achievements  of  the  masters  of 
this  form  of  constructive  faculty  than  to  compare  the  works  of  Beethoven  or 
Haydn,  as  rendered  by  modem  instrumentation,  with  the  feeble  sensuous 
result  which  must  have  been  produced  by  the  insbraments  on  which  these 
masters  composed  them.  It  was  surely  what  imagination  wrought,  and  not 
what  the  senses  received,  that  carried  the  tokens  of  such  grrandeur  I 

It  is  inpoeiry,  however,  that  the  constroctive  imagination  attains  its  lof* 
tiest  exercise ;  for  here  it  is  more  completely  joined  with  the  higher  intel- 
lectual processes  of  thinking,  and  it  employs  language  as  the  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression and  means  of  appeal  to  other  minds.  Here,  then,  its  creative  work 
consists  in  combining  conceptions  into  such  pictorial  forms  as  lend  them- 
selves to  intuition  of  their  meaning  with  an  accompaniment  of  appropri- 
ate iBsthetical  feeling.  Thus  in  poetry  the  whole  soul  expresses  itself,  aa 
it  were,  through  the  channels  of  constructive  image-making  faculty.  On 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  material  employed  (conception  and  its  embodi- 
ment in  words),  poetic  creations  must  be  more  ''  thoughtful  **  than  is  the 
case  with  the  other  arts — ^painting  standing  next  in  this  regard,  and  music 
farthest  away.  Unless  imagination  is  clarified  by  thought,  its  highest  crea- 
tive work  in  poetry  is  impossible.  As  Joubert  has  said :  "  The  true  poet 
has  a  mind  full  of  very  clear  images,  while  ours  is  only  filled  with  confused 
descriptions."  But  all  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  life  may  be  clearly 
imaged  by  poetry,  as  well  as  its  recognizable  aspects  and  more  undoubted 
teachings,  with  a  fulness  and  variety  more  nearly  corresponding  to  reality 
than  is  the  case  with  other  arts.  Hence,  with  the  proper  limitations,  it  is 
not  wholly  improper  to  say :  *'  The  imagination  is  in  a  special  sense  the 
poetic  faculty." 

It  belongs  to  a  more  special  psychology  to  discuss  the  mental  origin  and 
significance  of  all  those  various  forms  of  pictorial  representation  which 
poetry  (and,  indeed,  in  a  more  limited  way,  all  the  other  arts)  employs.  But 
the  connection  of  the  work  of  constructive  imagination  with  perception 
should  be  again  noticed  here.  It  is  not  primarily  the  association  of  ideas 
by  similarity  and  contrast  which  accounts  psychologically  for  tropes,  similes, 
and  the  various  figures  of  speech  which  poets  employ ;  it  is  rather  primarily 
the  activity  of  lively  fancy  or  vivid  imagination  in  connection  with  percep-^ 
tion.  The  determining  experience  is,  for  the  poet  this — that  he  sees  and 
hears  something  more  than,  and  different  from,  the  ordinary  observer  in  the 
presentations  of  sense  and  of  self- consciousness.  It  is  the  idea  as  intuited 
in  the  perception  rather  than  as  suggested  by  another  idea  which  he  catches 
as  others  do  not.  It  is  the  fundamental  difference  in  bis  perceptive  in- 
terests and  experiences  which  furnishes  him  with  his  peculiar  equipment  of 
associated  ideas  for  the  use  of  constmotive  imagination.  In  general,  aesthet- 
ical  imagination  feeds  upon  what  it  finds,  by  intuition  of  the  ideal,  as  pres- 
ent in  the  concrete  and  individual  experience — ^the  presentation  of  sense  or 
self-consciousness. 
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{ 13.  Finally,  MicB  and  rdigion  aro  quite  impoanble  withoat  a  lofty  and 
expansive  use  of  imagination.  It  ia  reqnirite— as  will  be  shown  more  clearly 
later  on— to  the  exeroiBe  and  development  of  oonaoienoe  that  some  ideal 
of  oondnot  and  oharaoter  ahonld  be  framed.  This  is  true  of  the  very  begin- 
nings of  what  is  truly  ethical,  and  of  the  lower  grades  of  its  development. 
Until  the  distinction  is  made,  however  dimly,  between  what  is  and  that  which 
ought  to  be,  the  sphere  of  ethics  has  not  been  experimentally  entered  upon. 
But  '*  thai  which  ought  to  be,**  as  ctistinguUhed/irom  that  which  on^  hoM  been  or 
48  now,  muet  be  oonetrucied  by  image-making  faetdty.  And  if  we  will  reflect, 
we  shall  find  that  all  conduct,  as  distinguished  from  mere  action,  implies 
the  work  of  mentally  constructing  standards,  ideals,  and  new  combinations 
of  means  to  be  employed  in  the  attainment  of  ends  (what  **  I  ought  to  do,** 
or  "  ought  to  have  done,"  under  a  given  set  of  droumstances,  in  order  to 
gain  this,  and  to  be  that,  etc.)-  The  word  "  righti'*  in  its  genuine  ethical 
meaning,  stands  for  some  sort  of  an  ideal ;  and  all  ideals  are  the  construc- 
tion of  imagination,  suffhsed  with  feeling  and  guided  by  reasoning  faculty. 

If  what  has  just  been  said  is  true  for  the  very  beginnings  of  ethical  life, 
it  is,  of  course,  pre-eminently  true  for  the  men  of  genius  or  unusual  talents 
in  this  line  of  life.  It  has  been  said  that  **  imagination  has  impelled  «ven 
the  saints  and  the  martyrs  of  humanity."  Leaving  out  the  word  *'  even  **  and 
changing  the  word  "impelled"  (for  it  is  feeling  that  impeb),  we  may  at 
once  admit  that  moral  heroism  is  impossible  without  the  power  to  construct 
high  moral  ideals.  Indeed,  the  man  who  eeems  to  be  a  hero  in  the  matter  of 
courage,  fidelity,  or  self-sacrifice,  but  who  does  the  deed  by  habit  merely, 
or  by  stress  of  will,  without  any  mental  picture  of  its  significance  as  related 
to  some  ideal,  is  no  real  hero  at  all.  It  is  as  true  of  ethical  as  of  nsthetioal 
imagination  that  it  is  essentially  an  idealiMing  process. 

That  the  alleged  entities  and  principles  recogniaedby  religious  faith  and 
worship  are  dependent  upon  constructive  imagination  no  one  will  be  found 
to  deny.  This  is  perhaps  no  more  true,  although  more  obvious,  than  the  de- 
pendence of  scientific  theory  upon  the  same  faculty.  In  any  intelligent  use 
of  words  like  "the  Infinite,"  "the  Absolute,"  or  of  terms  designating  the 
predicates  and  attributes  and  activities  of  Deity— euch  as  his  eternity,  om- 
nipotence, unity,  and  even  his  wisdom  and  truth,  etc. — ^the  combined  ener- 
gizing of  imagination  and  thought,  in  a  very  high  degree  of  the  exercise  of 
both  these  faculties,  is  necessarily  implied.  But  the  religious  imagination 
is  in  many  respects  more  closely  allied  with  the  sosthetical  than  with  the 
*  scientific ;  while,  of  course,  its  connection  with  ethical  imagination  is  so 
close  and  important  that  it  is  in  fact  difficult  to  separate  between  the  two. 
Ethical  and  religious  imagination,  however,  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
scientific  than  to  the  flssthetieal,  in  at  least  one  important  respect ;  it  makes 
an  appeal  to  observation  and  to  inference,  in  the  world  of  reality,  f6r  a  sup- 
port to  its  ideal  creations.  This— as  has  already  been  said— is  one  reason 
why  fancy,  as  distinguished  from  imagination,  is  tolerable  and  even  pleas- 
ing in  art ;  but  is  not  so  in  science,  conduct,  and  religion. 

The  Development  (and  ooltivation)  of  Imagination  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  psychological  praxis.  Its  general  rules,  how- 
ever, follow  pretty  plainly  from  the  laws  ol  the  reproductive 
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activity  as  they  haye  already  been  discussed.  But  since  the  cnlt- 
ore  should  always  be  special,  all  the  most  appropriate  maxims 
depend  upon  the  conditions  of  the  different  kinds  of  imagina- 
tion. The  scientific  imagination,  as  cultivated  in  a  way  special 
to  its  kind,  will,  of  itself,  scarcely  be  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  sBsthetical  or  the  ethico-religious  imagination.  It  will 
even  need  much  tempering  in  order  to  be  most  serviceable  in  so- 
called  ''  practical  life.*'  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  order  of  sbs- 
thetical  imagination  is  attainable  with  little  or  no  ability  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  that  world  of  atoms  and  forces  and 
physical  laws  in  which  science  revels.  While  that  men  who  con- 
fess no  difficulty  in  picturing  the  nature  and  the  behavior  of  lu- 
miniferous  ether,  and  of  other  imaginary  physical  entities,  find 
themselves  quite  unable  to  imagine  the  entities  of  religion,  there 
is  no  lack  of  examples  to  show.  In  fine,  the  very  nature  of  imag- 
ination makes  an  ''  all-around  *'  cultivation  of  it,  to  a  high  degree 
of  attainment,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  achieve. 

[In  addition  to  the  works  already  oited,  end  of  Chapter  XHL,  oompare  the  following : 
Adduon :  Spectator,  Nos.  411-419.  ijeiffh  Hont :  Imagination  and  Faiu^.  Joly :  L*Imaff- 
ination.  Haau :  Versuoh  Qber  d.  Einbildon^kraft.  Frohsohammer :  Die  Phantaiie  als 
Orandprinoip  d.  Weltprooesses.  Oelzelt-Newin  :  Ueber  Fhantarie-Vorstellnngen.  Ra- 
bier :  Lecons  de  Philoaophie,  L,  ohapa.  xvii,  zriiL  Friedrioh :  Die  Bntstohnng  d.  Wahn- 
•innet.  Cohen :  Die  diohterieohe  Phantaiie.  Schmidknns :  Analytiache  and  synthetiaohe 
Phantaaie.  LOwenfeM :  Physiognomik  and  Mimik.  Siebeok :  Daa  Weeen  d.  asthetieoheii 
Amohannng.  Heoker :  Die  Fhyriidogie  and  Fqrohologie  d.  T^uihimt  and  d.  Komiaohem. 
Da  Ftel:  Ayohologiederlorrik.] 


CHAPTER  XEL 

THOUGHT  Ain>  LANGUAGE 

On  beginniDg  the  discussions  of  the  two  following  chapters, 
it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  the  psychological  from  the  logical 
point  of  view.  Without  unwarrantably  disparaging  the  science 
called  ''  formal  logic/'  it  only  accords  with  fact  to  say  that  most 
treatises  which  bear  this  title  make  upon  the  unprejudiced  reader 
either  the  impression  of  being  commonplace  or  the  impression 
of  being  remote  from,  and  even  unfaithful  to,  any  psychical  real- 
ity. It  is  customary  to  answer  objections  arising  from  the  latter 
impression  by  saying  that  logic  deals  with  the  universal  laws,  or 
abstract  and  contentless  forms,  of  the  intellect.  This  answer, 
however,  only  affords  a  partial  justification.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  advantage  to  have  the  more  obvious  intellectual  connections^ 
which  come  to  maintain  themselves  between  the  successive  psy- 
choses in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  stated  in  the  form  of  ab- 
stract and  universally  valid  formulas.  At  the  same  time,  the  too 
wide  separation  of  logic  during  these  hundreds  of  years  from  its 
psychological  basis  has  exercised  an  unfortunate  influence  upon 
the  science  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  show  that  it  has  any  right  to  ex- 
istence as  thus  separated.  From  the  time  of  its  founding  by 
Aristotle  until  almost  the  present  day,  the  so-called  "  science  of 
thought"  has  imdergone  little  or  no  development.  But  when  it 
received  its  shaping  at  the  hands  of  that  great  master  it  could  not 
derive  its  full  legitimate  benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  the  actual 
phenomena  of  concrete  mental  life  ;  for  no  science  of  psychology 
(since  Aristotle's  De  Anirrui  sustains  no  such  relation  to  all  sub- 
sequent treatises  on  the  soul  as  his  logic  sustains  to  all  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  laws  of  thought)  existed  at  that  time  on 
which  logic  could  base  itself,  or  with  which,  as  both  sciences  be- 
gan to  develop,  it  could  keep  pace.  From  its  very  nature,  how- 
ever, formal  logic  can  never  be  anything  but  a  subordinate 
branch  of  psychology ;  its  sole  province  is  to  state — for  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  it  may  be  in  symbolical  manner — what  are 
the  forms  which  the  psychoses  assume,  what  are  their  implica- 
tions, and  what  are  the  laws  of  their  sequence,  as  by  activity  of 
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the  relating  faculty  the  deyelopment  of  knowledge  goes  on.  But 
this  is  essentially  what  the  psychology  of  thought  and  of  reason- 
ing also  attempts.  And  the  fact  that  logic  aims  to  make  its  con- 
clusions more  indubitable,  its  statements  of  the  general  forms 
and  laws  of  the  intellect  more  universal,  by  abstracting  from  all 
concrete  content,  is  of  relatively  little  importance.  Among  the 
most  genuinely  interesting  questions  concerning  the  phenomena 
of  mind  are  such  as  follow :  What  is  the  real  nature  of  those 
mental  processes  for  which  both  psychology  and  logic  employ 
the  terms  "  conception,"  "  judgment,"  "  reasoning  "  (inductive 
and  deductive)?  What  latoa  must  these  processes  observe  in 
order  to  contain  the  truth,  and  mentally  represent,  in  a  valid  way, 
what  we  call  reality?  and,  How  may  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  as 
distinguished  from  the  regions  of  conjecture,  opinion,  and  mere 
belief,  be  enlarged  ?  But  the  complete  answer  to  these  questions 
takes  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  descriptive  science  of  psychoL 
ogy,  even  if  we  include  in  it  the  subjects  usually  treated  under 
formal  logic  and  logical  praxis.  Indeed  these  questions  suggest 
much  that  lies  in  that  department  of  philosophy  which  we  call 
Noetics,  or  theory  of  knowledge. 

Two  differences,  however,  exist  between  the  more  distinc- 
tively logical  and  the  more  distinctively  psychological  treatment 
of  the  processes  and  laws  of  thought. 

(1)  Psychology  treats,  primarily,  of  the  achuU  processes  of 
mental  life  to  which  the  names  conception,  judgment,  reasoning, 
etc.,  apply.  It  regards  this  mental  life  as  being  what  it  actusJly 
is — a  ceaseless  succession  of  processes,  a  stream  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  different  states  and  fields  of  consciousness  follow 
«ach  other  without  any  possibility  of  pause.  It  is  the  nature  of 
these  processes  and  the  actual  forms  of  their  sequence — the  life 
of  relating  consciousness,  which,  like  all  mental  life,  moves  on 
while  it  relates,  and  analyzes  and  synthesizes  its  own  content  as 
the  successive  "moments"  of  that  content  occur— which  psychol- 
ogy tries  to  describe  and  explain.  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  enacts 
the  fiction  of  a  so  -  called  product  of  thought,  which  can,  by 
abstraction,  be  considered  as  separable  from  the  living  process 
and  as  capable  of  thus  being  subjected  to  analysis  in  order  to 
determine  its  nature.  Thus  logic  treats  concepts  as  products, 
differing  in  respect  of  "content"  and  "extent;"  judgment 
and  the  syllogism,  too,  are  regarded  by  this  science  as  com- 
pleted resultants  of  operative  faculty— psychical  entities,  as  it 
were,  which  can  be  analyzed  into  formulated  arrangements  of 
the  aforesaid  concepts.  And  so  we  are  told  how  judgments 
are  "  formed  "  by  combining  concepts  ;  and  syllogisms  and  trains 
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of  reasoning  by  combining  judgments.  In  all  this  the  real  truth 
which  psychology  emphasizes  is  too  often  oyerlooked  or  sup- 
pressed by  logic.  Concepts,  judgmerUSy  and  trains  of  reasoning 
are  themselves,  in  acttudUy,  only  established  forms  of  the  movement 
of  mentid  life;  and— to  employ  a  suggestive  figure  of  speech 
— ^it  is  the  "  morphology  "  ^  of  intellectual  growth  which  both 
logic  and  psychology  aim  to  discoyer. 

(2)  The  treatment  of  thought-processes  by  psychology,  as 
compared  with  logic,  differs  furthermore  in  that  the  former  con- 
stantly considers  these  processes  as  related  to  all  the  other  men- 
tal processes  in  the  total  development  of  mental  life.  But  logic 
speaks  of  ''  pure  *'  thought  and  its  laws,  etc.  Now  there  is  no 
pure  thought  in  reality ;  and  the  attempt  to  work  out  a  sci- 
ence of  such  thought,  independently  of  actual  concrete  thought- 
experience,  is  less  successful,  by  far,  than  is  the  attempt  to  form 
a  pure  science  of  geometrical  form  and  of  number.  For  example, 
we  cannot  begin  to  understand  the  concept  without  constant 
reference  to  the  representative  image;  or  abstraction,  without 
introducing  the  theory  of  attention  ;  or  comparison,  without  im- 
pljring  a  true  psychological  science  of  perception  and  memory. 

Without  further  reference  to  formal  logic,  and  its  successes 
or  failures,  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychological  science, 
we  may  now  define  our  purpose  in  the  next  two  chapters  as  fol- 
lows :  We  are  going  to  trace  the  development  of  that  faculty 
which  is  caUed  '*  the  Intellect,"  or  the  faculty  of  thought.  For, 
in  the  broader  meaning  of  the  word  it  is  thought  which  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  intellect ;  or  rather,  thinking  is  the  distinc- 
tive function  whose  development  conditions  the  formation  and 
growth  of  intellectual  faculty  as  such.  But  in  doing  this  we 
shall  build  upon  the  basis  already  laid.  Intellect  proper^- 
that  mental  functioning  which  is  called  conception,  judgment, 
and  reasoning— is  a  complex  growth.  It  is  dependent,  like  all 
faculty,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  upon  other  allied  forms  of 
mental  life  and  upon  their  development.  Its  dependence  upon 
the  processes  of  ideation  is  especially  close.  Indeed,  all  develop- 
ment of  thought  really  is  conditioned  upon— we  might  say  without 
impropriety,  consists  in^-4he  changes  that  take  place  in  the  ideas 
and  in  the  laws  of  their  sequence,  as  the  activity  of  primary  inteL 
lection  becomes  mjore  dominant  under  the  guidance  of  a  choice  qf 
certain  ends  of  knowledge  to  be  reached. 

1 1.  Since  the  development  of  intellect  proper,  or  the  faonlty  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  inyolves  the  prepanttoiy  growth,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  element- 

>  Thai  BonnqiMt  givn  to  Ui  exeeltoot  work  the  tlfle,  Logic  or  the  Morphology  of  Knowl- 
edge. 
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axy  prooesaea  of  mental  life,  a  consideration  of  this  development  makes  it 
neoessaiy  briefly  to  summarize  onr  prerions  oonclnsions  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  topic.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  form  of  representatiTe  images,, 
our  past  presentation-experiences  are  reproduced  in  consciousness.  When 
thus  reproduced  they  exhibit  different  degrees  of  intensity,  life-likeness,  and 
objeotiTe  resemblance  to  the  originals  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  derived. 
They  also  become  related  in  various  ways  under  the  so-called  laws  of  the 
association  of  ideas ;  or  they  are  spontaneously  reproduced  according  to  the 
occasions  furnished  by  our  psycho-physical  condition,  our  mental  mood,  and 
the  various  characteristics  of  the  ideation -processes,  original  or  acquired 
by  repetition,  etc.  All  such  spontaneous  or  associated  reproduction,  how- 
ever,  is  accompanied  by  certain  intellectual  activities  which  are  the  primary 
and  indispensable  conditions  of  mental  development  The  consciousness  of 
resemblance  and  the  consciousness  of  difference  accompany  the  recurrence 
of  like  and  unlike  ideas.  By  processes  which  lie  at  the  roots  of  intellectual 
life,  and  to  which  the  name  of  "  primary  intellection  "  has  been  given,  con- 
scious assimilation  and  differentiation,  and  inchoate  acts  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis take  place.  In  all  this,  some  at  least  rudimentary  and  primitive  ac- 
tivity of  judging  is  involved ;  and  the  dawnings  of  a  consciousness  of  time 
are  not  far  removed.  In  all  this,  conative  activity,  as  displayed  in  the  focus- 
ing and  redistribution  of  attention,  is  also  present,  and  the  various  forms  of 
feeling,  the  affective  accompaniments  of  all  intellectual  life,  constantly 
exert  an  influence  over  the  inteUectual  development.  When,  then,  we  come 
to  consider  the  case  of  adult  and  developed  perception,  memory  and  imagi- 
nation, we  find  that  thinking  and  reasoning  have  already  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  these  faculties,  in  a  very  profound  and  comprehensive  way.  It 
is  by  conscious  comparing,  relating,  analyzing  of  the  wholes  given  to  the 
senses  or  to  self-consciousness  as  objects,  and  by  synthesis  of  the  recognized 
elements  of  past  experience  into  new  combinations,  that  we  learn — so  to 
speak — ^to  perceive,  to  remember,  and  to  imagine. 

{  2.  It  is  not  strange,  then  (to  recur  to  a  subject  already  touched  upon,  p. 
406  f.),  that  certain  psychologists  deny  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween imagination  and  thought.  Thus  one  author  >  holds  that  when  the  ideas 
owe  to  chance  droumstances  the  conditions  which  control  their  coming  into 
relations,  we  call  the  process  "  imagination ; "  but  when  they  owe  these  con- 
ditions to  their  own  constitution,  as  fixing  the  terms  of  their  association,  we 
call  the  process  "  thinking."  There  is,  therefore,  no  line  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  processes ;  they  merge  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. So  far  as  the  foregoing  statement  involves  the  notion  of  ideas  aa 
entities  influencing  each  other,  we  have  already  repeatedly  rejected  it  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ward,*  however,  **  for  psychologists  who  do  not  cut  the  knot, 
.  .  .  it  is  confessedly  a  hard  matter  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  two  ** 
(here  speaking  of  so-called  sense  and  intellect).  "  Thinking  may  be  broadly 
described  as  solving  a  problem^finding  vn  AX  that  is  J7.  In  so  doing  we 
start  from  a  comparatively  fixed  central  idea  or  intuition  and  work  along  the 
several  diverging  lines  of  ideas  associated  with  it— hence  fBi  the  aptest,  and, 
in  fkct,  the  oldest,  description  of  thought  is  that  it  is  dUcurHve.**     Still 


>  Ballaafl :  Die  Blemnte  d.  B^jchologle.  IK  94. 
s  Artlde  PvjcholQgy,  Bncyc  Biit,  p.  75. 
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another  writer '  goes  so  far  as  to  say— and  not  withont  wanant — ^that  thinkiug 
first  begins  at  the  point  where  the  exploring  movement  of  touch  takes  the 
place  of  planless  reflex  movement.  The  same  writer  holds  that  all  the  psj- 
^shical  processes  become  what  they  are  only  by  thinking.  In  this  way  only 
does  movement  become  yolantaiy  movement,  and  sensation  develop  into 
mental  presentation  of  an  object,  or  into  desire  to  attain  an  end.  And  the 
"  stnfif  *'  (or  problems)  of  thinking  is  no  less  than  all  those  related  elements 
of  the  psychic  life  to  which  attention  directs  itself.  Once  more,  we  are  told ' 
by  another  authority  that  "  the  first  apprehension  of  a  form,  the  primary  re- 
lating of  points  and  lines  to  one  another,  presupposes  the  activity  of  intel- 
lect ;  since  consciousness,  supported  by  the  movements  of  the  bodily  organ- 
ism, passes  from  point  to  point  and  connects  them  together,**  etc.  Thinking 
is,  then,  one  with  consdousnees  in  general ;  and  if  we  distinguish  these  at 
aU,  we  distinguish  them  as  a  development  and  a  result.  "  Becoming  con- 
adous  '*  (as  we  developed  adults  do)  "  is  a  process  of  thinking.** 

In  discussing  the  Nature  of  Thinking  it  must  then  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  exact  line  where  it  emerges  in  distinctness  from 
the  other  allied  forms  of  mental  life  cannot  be  drawn  with  con- 
fidence. But,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  distinguish  thought  and 
reasoning  from  perception  and  memory,  as  well  as  imagination, 
would  be  more  indefensible,  psychologically,  than  to  attempt  to 
draw  the  line  too  rigidly.  In  fact,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  thinking  faculty — like  those  of  all  faculty — are  the  result 
of  development.  It  is  what  we  became  capable  of  doing  through 
activity  of  so-called  Intellect,  which  marks  off  this  power  of 
mind  from  the  other  cognate  powers.  And  on  this  point,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  already  been  said  (p.  376  f.),  we  note  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  In  thinking,  the  process  of  conscious  Oomparison  is  rela- 
tiyely  developed  and  emphasized.  In  thinking,  we ''  dwell  upon  " 
(and  in  thinking  hard,  we  attentively  ''  mind  "  or  "  pore  oyer  *') 
the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  of  the  objects  that  occupy 
the  fields  of  consciousness.  Thus  we  say  to  ourselves  or  to 
one  another,  observe  ihoughffaUy^  or  remember  thoughtfully  ;  we 
even  exhort  the  too  fanciful  man  to  regulate  his  imagination  by 
thmght.  Hence  thought  i%  relating,  and  intellect  has  several 
times  been  called  by  us  the  ''  relating  faculty."  The  more  we 
think  the  more  we  compare — A  with  B  and  both  with  Cox  D ; 
and  thus,  the  more  we  bring  out  the  consciousness  of  their  re- 
semblances and  differences  in  preparation  to  unite  the  like  and 
separate  off  the  unlike.  Illustrations  of  this  emphatic  feature  of 
all  thought  may  be  taken  from  acts,  either  of  perception  or  of 
memory,  or  of  constructive  imagination.    For  example,  let  it  be 

1  Horwics :  PiychologiMhe  An^tjicn.  IL.  p.  5  f . 
*  Qeoise :  Fiychologle,  pp.  tTO  f.  and  151  f . 
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supposed  that  one  is  standing  before  a  complex  bnilding,  or 
holding  in  the  hand  a  new  flower,  and  thoughtfully  observing  it. 
Then  attentive  comparison  of  part  with  part  is  going  on ;  and  of 
this  whole  with  other  similar  or  dissimilar  wholes. 

All  such  acts  of  comparison  are  expressible  in  judgments  of 
comparison :  ''  This  cathedral  is  larger  than  the  one  at  X;  is 
more  purely  Gothic ;  has  two  or  more  steeples  or  towers ;  is 
built  of  such  material ;  so  many  windows  here ;  muUions  orna- 
mented so/'  etc.  Or  again:  "This  flower  is  blue,  variegated 
with  yellow ;  stamens  so  many ;  pistils  so  many ;  leaves  oblate ; 
name  A  ;  class  Z"/'  etc.  So  also  in  thoughtful  memory  one  is 
comparing  part  with  part  of  the  memory-picture,  and  asking 
one's  self :  *'  Was  the  object  or  the  event  really  Uke  this  pre- 
cisely, or  somewhat  unlike  T  was  the  exact  date  of  my  seeing 
it,  or  of  its  occurrence,  this  or  some  other  date  ?  "  By  em- 
phasizing conscious  comparison  we  are  said  to  "  think  out "  the 
same  result  which,  from  another  point  of  view,  we  ascribe  to  con- 
structive  imagination.  And  as  we  think  we  ask  ourselves,  is  this 
or  that  combination  best  adapted  to  the  end  desired— most  con- 
formable to  the  accepted  rules  of  literary  or  musical  compo- 
sition, etc.?  Nor  is  it  only  in  such  elaborate  instances  of 
*'  thoughtful  '*  perception,  "  thoughtful "  memory,  and  "  thought- 
ful "  imagination  that  we  convert  the  total  state  of  conscious- 
ness into  one  of  a  distinctively  intellectual  order,  by  voluntarily 
emphasizing  the  act  of  comparison.  Essentially  the  same  thing 
happens  in  observing,  planning,  projecting,  anticipating  the 
most  trifling  matters  whenever— as  we  so  signiflcantly  say — we 
have  time  and  inclination  to  think. 

(2)  Let  us  now  examine  what  further  takes  place  in  all  genu- 
ine thinking.  The  *'  condensation  '*  of  the  results  of  comparison 
takes  place.  The  changes  in  the  processes  of  ideation  already 
described  as  ''freeing*'  of  the  ideas  and  "condensation"  of 
sequent  images  (p.  286  f .)  are  preparatory  for  similar  changes  in 
the  process  of  thought ;  and  similar  changes  are  furthered  by 
all  thinking.  Repeated  acts  of  attentive  comparison  of  the  like 
quality  in  different  objects  result  in  the  immediate  recognition 
of  similar  quality  in  newly  perceived  objects  as  the  same — as  the 
quality  which  no  longer  excites  discriminating  consciousness  to 
a  separate  act  of  comparison,  as  it  were.  An  act  of  conscious 
Identification  is  now  possible.  Thus  discrete  individual  experi- 
ences are  apprehended  as  having  something  in  common,  when 
they  are  experienced  in  connection  with  other  qualities,  whether 
of  X,  or  Tj  or  Z.  Each  concrete  similar  now  becomes  entitled 
to  one  name  A  {the  so-called  color,  "  red  "  or  "  blue ; "  the  exten- 
38 
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sive  motor  activity  of  eye  or  hand,  called  "  large  **  or  ^*  small ;  ** 
the  taste,  called  "  sweet  *'  or  ''  sour; "  the  sound,  as  (j/"  a  "  comet," 
or  q/"  a  "violin")-  So  also  by  repeated  thonghtfal  observa- 
tion (with  comparison  emphasized,  and  memory  and  imagina- 
tion called  npon  to  yield  their  stores  of  like  or  unlike  objects) 
any  new  object,  similar  to  the  known  cathedral  or  the  flower, 
may  be  identified  as  embodying  the  condensed  results  of  many 
intellectual  acts.  Each  building  or  flower  in  sufficiently  large 
measure  similar,  is  then  at  once  apprehended  as  the  "  now  well- 
known  "  M  (a  cathedral),  or  N  (a  flower  of  a  particular  kind). 
The  complexly  similar  is  identified  as  the  same — whether  it  be 
experienced  in  connection  with  the  space-  and  time-relations  of 
X,  or  of  Y,  or  of  Z.  Thus  the  idea  which  we  have  of  the  quality 
J.,  or  of  the  building  M,  or  of  the  flower  -flT,  is  still  further  "  freed," 
or  made  abstract  by  the  condensation  of  the  thinking  process 
upon  it.  When  the  individually  eimUar  becomes  the  ufdversaUy 
identical^  it  ie^  as  it  were^  made  ready  for  immediate  applicaiion  to 
aU  sufficiently  similar  objects  of  experience  in  tims  to  corns.  To 
thmigkt^  every  ^,  or  Jf,  or  iV^however  different  to  sense  or  to 
memory — ^is  made  part  of  one  experience.  This  process  of 
obliterating  all  consideration  of  the  particular  mental  existence 
of  ideas,  and  of  binding  them  together  by  judgments  of  compa- 
rison into  forms  capable  of  symbolic  and  secondary  employment 
results  in  changing  the  merely  representative  image  into  the 
"  conception  " — ^Uie  product,  the  sign,  the  conveyer,  the  starter, 
and  the  guide  of  thought. 

(8)  With  this  emphasis  upon  the  act  of  conscious  compa- 
rison, and  its  resulting  establishment  of  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences, another  characteristic  of  thought  is  closely  connected. 
The  objects  of  our  presentation-experience  thus  become  united 
under  those  relations  of  resemblance  which  attentive  comparison 
has  emphasized.  Something  similar  happens,  of  course,  with 
the  ideas  representative  of  the  same  presentation-experience.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  some  authors  have  spoken  of  thinking  as 
a  new  combination  of  presentations  according  to  their ''  objec- 
tive "  connection ;  and  others  have  spoken  of  it  as  ''  the  uniting 
and  separating  of  ideas  solely  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
content."  By  thinking,  what  is  numerous  and  discrete  in  ex- 
perience  is  organized  into  systematic  relations.  "Thought  is 
the  ordering  of  the  manifold  into  a  unity."  Nor  is  the  fact 
simply  that,  by  thinking,  the  manifold  and  diverse  materials  get 
ordered  and  arranged  into  unities  of  one  kind  or  another ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  we,  in  thus  ordering  and  arranging  them,  be- 
come conscious  of  the  relations  which  bind  them  together  into 
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these  nnities.  This  is  that  higher  synthetic  act  of  intellect 
which  makes  Qeneralization  and  Classification  possible. 

(4)  In  order  that  the  results  of  the  activity  of  intellect  in 
comparison,  identification,  aad  synthesis  may  be  conserved,  and 
that  the  psychoses  which  it  makes  possible  may  be  used  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  knowledge,  some  farther  concrete 
means  of  '^  storing,"  as  it  were,  these  results  is  necessary.  Snch 
means,  we  have  already  seen,  is  found  in  certain  concurrent  modi- 
fications of  motor  consciousness — in  the  symJbola  of  the  imifying 
activity  itself.  More  particularly  in  the  case  of  man  it  is  the 
word^  the  modification  of  the  organs  of  expression  (vocal  or 
tactile)  which  can  appeal  to  ear  or  eye,  and  so  serve  the  purpose 
demanded.  The  discussion  of  the  nature  of  thought  is,  therefore, 
inseparably  connected  with  the  discussion  of  the  office  and  de- 
velopment of  language.  For  Naming  and  thinking  are  closely 
correlated. 

In  these  four  conscious  activities — Comparison,  Identification, 
Generalization,  and  Naming — ^we  find  the  entire  essential  nature 
of  Thought.  Whenever  the  stream  of  consciousness  shows  tokens 
of  these  activities  we  may  speak  of  intellect  proper  as  at  work ; 
whatever  conscious  being  has  actually  performed  these  activities 
has  learned  distinctively  to  think. 

2  8.  The  oonditions  of  raocesafnl  compariBon,  and  the  degrees  of  oom- 
pariBon  which  enter  into  aU  truly  intellectual  acts,  are  various.  The  con- 
ditions may  be  classed  as  either  objective  or  subjective,*  according  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  as  presentations,  or  with  the 
nature  of  the  indiyidual  mind.  This  distinction,  however^psyohologioally 
speaking — only  considers  the  same  processes  in  consciousness  from  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  For  example,  a  certain  moderate  intensity  of  any 
sensation  or  feeling,  and  a  certain  degree  of  vividness  to  any  idea,  is  more 
favorable  to  comparison  than  a  very  high  or  veiy  faint  degree  of  intensity. 
But  the  subjective  conditions  of  (a)  attention,  (h)  pre-existing  sensibility, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  and  (c)  mental  preparation  inducing  adjustment, 
have  an  influence  upon  all  acts  of  comparison  as  respects  the  intensity  of  men- 
tal impressions  compared.  8o  that  for  certain  persons,  or  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  body  and  mind  for  all  persons,  the  intellectual  "  arousement "  may 
be  such  as  to  make  the  nicest  discriminations  possible  with  either  unusually 
faint  or  unusually  intense  impressions.  In  studying  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  sensations  it  was  found  what  discriminations  are  possible,  when 
thought  has  penetrated  sensation,  when  the  conscious  relating  activity  has 
been  trained  on  a  good  natural  basis  to  a  high  degree  of  discrimination 
(see  chapters  VII.  and  VIIL). 

Much  depends  also,  of  course,  upon  the  particular  featores  of  any  two 
complex  objects  which  are  selected  for  comparison,  and  upon  the  favorable 

>  Oomp.  finUy :  Hie  Hvmsii  Mliid,  L,  p.  899 1 
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or  nnlATOtAble  xekiion  into  which  we  am  able  to  bzing  them  for  porpoees 
of  oomperiBon.  In  realit;f  no  ao-oalled  '<  same  "  qiuJitiee  of  two  objects  cau 
be  said  beforehand  to  be  preciaely  the  same ;  they  are  only  $o  nearly  the 
8ame»  m>  HmUar.  that  I  do  not  diBtingnish  the  difference — ^perhaps  because  I 
cannot,  or  becanse  I  do  not  care  to,  or  perhaps  becaose  it  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  my  thinking  if  I  discriminated  too  closely.  Bat  to  another  per- 
son what  I  consider  the  "  same  "  may  seem  different,  and  so  the  result  of  his 
relating  activity  may  express  itself  in  a  different  judgment,  in  assigning  the 
objects  to  another  class,  and  in  designating  them  by  another  name.  Or,  with 
another  purpose  in  yiew,  I  may  myself  find  the  common  features  of  the 
two  objects  no  longer  sufficient^  similar  to  think  them  together  as  though 
they  were  the  same.  Furthermore,  the  indefinite  complexity  of  all  real  ob- 
jects makes  it  possible  to  compare  any  two,  as  respects  a  number  of  similar 
features  (quality,  quantity,  or  complexity  of  sensation-content,  extension  in 
space,  duration  in  time,  origin,  use,  class,  history  of  growth,  etc.).  In  some 
cases  (as  in  that  of  two  lines  having  the  same  direction  and  lying  side  by 
side)  proximity  is  favorable  to  comparison  ;  in  other  oases  (as  in  that  of 
the  pitch  of  two  notes  of  different  timbre— violin  and  piano-forte  in  tuning, 
«.^*— or  two  weights  lifted  with  two  hands)  succession  is  more  favorable  to 
exact  comparison.  Not  infrequently,  moreover,  one  quality  suppresses  an- 
other and  makes  its  exact  shading  or  its  intensity  difficult  to  distinguish ; 
such  is  the  influence  of  the  hue  of  any  color  on  its  apparent  saturation,  or 
the  influence  of  the  interval  of  tones  upon  their  pitch. 

{  4.  The  various  processes  which  logicians  emphasize  in  their  account  of 
the  formation  of  concepts  and  of  the  pronouncing  of  judgments  have  all  been 
provided  for  in  what  was  said  above.  For  example  (a)  abttraction  is  defined 
as  the  "  withdrawal "  of  the  attention,  in  an  act  of  comparison,  from  some  of 
the  many  elements,  parts,  or  properties  of  a  complex  object,  and  its  concen- 
tration upon  the  elements,  parts,  or  properties  made  the  subject  of  compari- 
son ;  more  frequently,  but  less  properly,  in  logic,  the  term  is  employed  in  a 
figurative  way  to  signify  the  "  withdrawal"  from  the  concrete  whole  of  that 
element  or  property  on  which  attention  is  concentrated,  (h)  AnalyHs  is  the 
taking  apart  by  thought  -  separation  of  that  which  is  actuaUy  conjoined 
into  a  concrete  whole.  This  term,  then,  regards  the  same  act  of  comparison 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  Successive  acts  of  abstraction  are, 
however,  necessary  to  the  completion  of  analysis ;  and  analytic  wandering  of 
the  attention  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  act  of  abstraction.  Ab- 
straction and  analysis,  taken  together,  signify  that  the  object  which  is  given 
as  a  relatively  undiscriminated  totality  is  by  thinking  activity  to  be  organ- 
ized into  the  growing  system  of  experience,  (c)  QenercUization  is  a  term  em- 
ployed to  denote  that  the  modified  idea  which  results  from  thinking  has 
somehow  become  capable  of  being  applied,  with  equal  propriety,  to  a  num- 
ber of  sufficiently  similar  objects.  It  has  acquired  a  certain  generality  of 
applicability.  But  inasmuch  as  all  objects  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are  in 
this  way  made  capable  of  being  regarded  as  falling  "  objectively  **  together 
into  a  class,  the  process  of  thus  grasping  them  together  in  thought  is  called 
(el)  classiftcation.  (Generalization  and  classification  are  plainly  one  essen- 
tially identical  mental  act  regarded  from  two  points  of  view ;  and  the  word 
which  emphasizes  the  *'  unifying  *'  character  of  thought— the  newly  construe- 
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tiye  stage  of  intellectual  derelopment  thus  reached  by  the  relating  activity — 
is  (e)  synthesis.  This  last  term  is,  of  course,  highly  figurative.  That  it  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  entities,  either  below  con- 
sciousness or  in  consciousness,  as  fixed  and  separable  products  of  mental  life, 
which  are  then  "  put  together  '*  ab  ^aetrc^  as  it  were,  has  already  been  ex- 
plained repeatedly.  But  that  thinking  actually  binds  together  the  different 
elementary  processes,  with  their  objects,  into  higher  and  yet  higher  unities, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (f)  Kaming^tk  term  taken  from  that  form  of  sym- 
bol which  is  distinctive  of  human  thinking— or  "denomination,"  is  the  proc- 
ess which  fixes  and  makes  subject  to  recall  for  further  use  the  results  of 
both  the  comparative  and  the  constructive  aspect  of  intellectual  life. 

It  is  customary  to  distingnish  three  kinds,  or  stages,  in  the 
process  of  thinking ;  and  these  are  called  Conception,  Judgment, 
and  Seasoning.  From  a  slightly  different  point  of  view  it  may 
be  said  that  the  relating  activity  results  in  three  classes  of  prod- 
ucts— ^the  concept,  the  judgment,  and  the  argument.  But  con- 
cerning ''  products  "  of  thought,  as  distinguished  from  processes 
of  thinking,  and  tendencies  and  habits  resulting  in  processes, 
it  has  already  been  declared  that  scientific  psychology  cannot 
speak.  Conception,  judgement,  and  reasoning  must  then  all 
be  regarded  as  actual  farms  of  psychoses  in  the  flawing  stream  of 
conecumeness  ;  the  rather  do  we  designate  by  these  words  certain 
successions  of  psychoses  which  derive  their  characteristics  jfivm  the 
nature  of  their  sequence^  and  of  the  laws  (or  fused  formes)  which  are 
shown  hy  the  states  of  consciousness  in  this  sequence.  These  three 
kinds,  or  stages,  are  not,  however,  alike  well  fitted  to  reveal  to  us, 
on  being  examined,  the  essential  nature  of  the  thinking  process 
itself ;  for  this  purpose  the  process  called  judgment  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  other  two.  In  the  formation  and  expression  of  judg- 
ments the  whole  essence  of  the  thinking  process  is  involved.  To 
think  is  to  judge ;  and  to  use  language  as  the  vehicle  and  expres- 
sion of  thought  is  to  pronoimce — whether  in  one  word,  or  in  many 
words — a  judgment.  Conception  and  reasoning,  so  far  as  they 
are  distinctive  of  intellectual  faculty,  are  not  essentially  different 
from  judgment ;  but  both  are  reducible  to  the  activity  of  judg- 
ing. For  to  form  a  conception  is  to  judge ;  and  to  use  or  unfold 
a  conception  is  also  to  judge.  Without  the  actual  process  of 
judgment  the  so-called  "  concept,"  in  distinction  from  the  repre- 
sentative image,  has  no  psychic  existence  ;  the  very  word  is  it- 
self an  abstraction  which  needs  an  actual  process  of  imagination, 
accompanied  by  judgment  and  supported  by  language,  in  order 
to  give  to  it  any  meaning  at  all.  And  reasoning  (whether  induc- 
tive or  deductive,  demonstrative  as  in  mathematics,  or  probable 
as  in  economics)  has  its  whole  nature  explained  when  we  have 
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shown  according  to  what  laws  the  different  judgments,  whose  se- 
quence  is  the  actual  process  of  reasoning,  follow  each  other  in 
consciousness. 

A  modem  writer  on  logic '  has  declared :  "  Judgment  is  co- 
extensive with  affirmation  and  denial,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  with  truth  and  falsehood ; "  and  again : ''  Thus  truth  and 
falsehood  are  coextensiye  with  judgment,  and  depend  on  the 
fact  which  is  its  primary  condition ;  the  fact  that  a  thing  may 
have  an  ideal  relation  to  reality  over  and  aboye  its  own  particular 
existence,  so  that  its  existence,  though  in  itself  real  and  actual, 
is  empty  and  valueless  in  the  absence  of  the  further  reality  that 
such  a  relation  demands."  The  fuller  estimate  of  this  declaration 
cannot  be  made  until  the  nature  of  knowledge  has  been  considered 
as  the  highest  and  most  complex  activity  of  mind,  involving 
the  disciplined  and  experienced  activity,  in  harmony,  of  all  the 
various  so-called  faculties.  But  two  remarks  may  fitly  empha- 
size, in  this  connection,  the  relation  of  judgment  to  all  think- 
ing, and  of  thinking  to  knowledge.  (1)  In  all  mature  perception 
objective  judgment  is  involved.  Such  judgment  has  been  called 
"  perceptive  judgment " — ^the  result  of  "  minding  "  the  particular 
object  in  its  relation  to  other  objects.  Perception,  therefore,  af- 
firms, as  the  result  of  an  intellectual  process,  the  ''  objective  ref- 
erence of  an  idea  "  as  characterizing  some  reality  given  in  sense- 
perception,  but  through  it  related  to  other  reality — to  reality  as 
a  whole.  My  perceptive  judgment  ends  in  my  affirming  such  or 
such  a  thing  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  my  experience.  (2) 
All  so-called  conceptions  and  reasonings  have  so  much  reality, 
and  no  more,  as  is  possessed  by  the  judgments  which  enter  into 
them.  Their  entire  truth  or  falsity  is  the  truth  of  the  affirma- 
tions or  denials  of  the  processes  of  judging  which  they  embody 
or  call  forth.  As  "  pure  "  conceptions  or  "  pure  "  reasonings 
they  may  be  regarded  apart  from  the  perceptive  judgments 
which  formed  them,  but  thus  regarded  they  have  no  "  truth  "  or 
"  falsity  "  in  any  other  than  the  logical  meaning  of  these  terms. 

{  5.  Onr  ordinaiy  but  most  sigDificant  language  clearly  shows  that  we 
identify  thinking  and  judging  as  though  the  latter  contained  the  essentials  of 
the  former.  To  ask,  What  do  you  think  about  this  or  that  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  him  or  her  ?  What  do  you  think  the  object  here,  or  yonder,  to  be  ? — 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  evoke  the  judgment  of  another.  Suppose  that  no 
doubt  arises  in  the  mind  of  either  questioner  or  one  questioned ;  then  the 
judgment  made  (proposition,  or  SaU)  calls  for  no  defence  by  way  of  alleging 
grounds.  But  if  doubt  arises,  then  the  judgment  must  jiause  until  by  infer- 
ence, or  consideration  of  a  series  of  related  judgments,  such  doubt  can  be 

1  Boeanquet :  Lo^c.  I.,  p.  78  f. 
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removed.  "  Against  any  doubi,  **  it  has  been  well  said,  "judgment  main- 
tains  itself  as  an  inference.**  To  decide  upon  one*s  own  *'  thoughts  "  is  to 
settle  upon  certain  judgments  which  one  is  ready  to  adopt  as  one's  own  and 
to  defend  against  doubt. 

The  same  truth  is  further  shown  when  it  Ib  considered  that,  in  all  cases 
of  the  comparison  of  two  or  more  complex  objects,  whether  with  respect  to 
one  or  more  qualities,  the  result  of  comparison  presents  itself  as  a  problem 
to  be  solved  by  pronouncement  of  a  judgment  For  example :  Do  you  think 
these  two  colors  or  tones,  A  and  B,  to  be  the  same ;  or  do  yon  think  A 
brighter  in  color,  or  higher  in  pitch,  than  J7?  Any  thoughtful  answer  re^ 
quires  comparison,  identification  under  the  results  of  past  experience,  and  a 
judgment.  This  has  been  called  by  Sully '  the  "  discriminative  problem,** 
if  the  detection  of  difference  is  called  for ;  but  the  "  assimilative  problem," 
if  one  is  required  to  select  the  similar  in  two  objects.  For  our  present  pur- 
poses such  a  distinction  is  unimportant.  Thus  the  experimenter  in  psychol- 
ogy who  gives  to  his  reacting  agent  the  problem  to  put  one  shade  of  gray 
exactly  midway  between  two  others,  who  solicits  the  child  to  distinguish 
blue  and  green,  or  who  tries  the  ignorant  savage  to  see  whether  he  can 
count  beyond  the  fingers  upon  his  two  hands,  evokes  a  judgment.  "  Mind 
what  you  are  about  and  think*'— we  say  under  such  circumstances;  and 
then  your  judgment  (or  finished  thought — ^yonr  '*mind"  upon  that  problem) 
will  be  correct.  When  Hegel,  somewhat  perversely,  declares  that  to  affirm 
*'  a  carriage  is  passing  the  house  *'  is  not  a  judgment  unless  there  is  a  ques- 
tion, 0.  g.,  **  whether  it  is  a  carriage  or  a  cart,"  he  bears  witness  to  the  truth 
we  are  illustrating.  For  in  truth  to  hear  either  a  carriage  or  a  cart  pass- 
ing outside  involves  the  results  of  innumerable  previous  perceptive  judg- 
ments, based  upon  complex  acts  of  comparison ;  it  is  itself  (whether  true 
or  false,  whether  called  in  doubt  or  not)  a  perceptive  judgment  of  a  high 
degree  of  complexity.  But  if  the  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
particular  succession  of  sounds — **  1$  it  a  cart  or  a  carriage?"  then  inter- 
vening judgments  must  be  called  forth  in  consciousness  that  may  serve  as 
grounds  on  which  to  base  a  final  affirmation  (or  judgment).  In  both  these 
cases,  and  in  all  cases  where  we  think  as  distinguished  from  merefy  having  a  5«o- 
cession  of  images  succeed  each  other  that  may  he  regarded  as  severed  from  thought^ 
judgment  is  the  activity  essential  to  our  bringing  the  case  under  the  thought- 
faculty. 

The  true  Nature  of  the  Concept  is  now  clear  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  complex  mental  proc- 
esses which  construct  it.  Both  Imagination  and  Intellect,  with 
memory  exercised  in  the  selection  of  certain  elements  of  the  ob- 
jects of  presentation  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  are  necessary  for 
those  complex  processes  which  result  in  what  logic  calls  the  for- 
mation of  a  concept.  To  nse  the  more  suggestive  and  vital  Ian- 
goage  of  psychology,  the  process  of  condition  is  a  union  of  the  re- 
prodttdive  function  of  conscunisfness  with  the  thinking  function — the 
essence  of  the  latter  being  the  act  of  judging.     The  representative 

>  The  HnmsD  Mind,  I.,  p.  404  f. 
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image  is  thus  converted  into  a  concept  (the  idea  beoomee  gener- 
alized and  takes  on  the  characteristics  of  a  so-called  "  general 
notion  ")  as  the  result  of  an  activity  of  thinking  the  relations  in. 
which  it  stands  to  other  mental  images  or  objects  of  presenta- 
tion-experience. This ''  intellectualisdng  "  of  the  idea  is  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  judgments  whose  common  subject  the  idea 
is.  The  effect  of  repeated  acts  of  judging,  all  of  which  end  in 
the  identification  of  the  similar  as  the  same,  and  in  the  attribu- 
tion of  a  class-name  to  all  concrete  examples  of  this  similar,  is 
the  conversion  of  the  images  into  a  concept.  Or  rather — since- 
we  wish  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  the  logician's  falla- 
cious way  of  regarding  his  terms  as  standing  for  products  in- 
stead of  living  processes  or  movements  of  mental  life — ^the  de- 
velopment of  thought  reacts  upon  the  reproductive  activity ;  the 
mental  states  lose  their  concrete  and  life-like  resemblance  ta 
particular  originals  which  they  reproduce ;  the  consciousness  of 
the  more  universal  relations  in  which  the  particular  ideas  stand 
to  each  other  becomes  more  prominent ;  the  mental  synthesis, 
which  every  complex  field  of  consciousness  actually  is,  now 
becomes  more  determined  by  the  character  of  these  general  rela- 
tions ;  and,  finally,  the  symbol  of  this  result  of  accomplishing 
an  intellectual  combination — ^namely,  the  Word — stands  as  the 
one  individual  and  concrete  remainder  of  the  multitude  of  visual,, 
tactual,  auditory,  and  other  images. 

Every  concept  is  declared  by  logic  to  he  of  "  the  general  '*^ 
or  *'  the  universal ;  '*  and  thus  markedly  to  differ  from  the  repre- 
sentative image  which  is  confessedly  concrete  and  individual.  It^ 
would  seem,  then,  that  some  mark  of  such  universality  must  be 
found  in  the  actual  process  of  conception,  if  the  declaration  of 
logic  be  in  any  sense  true  to  the  facts  of  mental  life.  But  how 
can  a  process  in  consciousness  which  is  always  some  particular 
movement  of  imagination  and  thought  in  some  one  stream  of 
conscious  mental  life  merit  a  claim  to  universality  ?  For  is  it  not 
alwasrs  I,  or  you,  or  he,  or  some  individual,  who  thinks,  when  the 
sequence  of  psychoses  is  strongly  intellectual  and  conceptual,  aa 
truly  as  when  this  sequence  is  one  of  memories  or  of  acts  of  pict- 
ure-making t  How,  then,  is  my  process  of  conception,  psycholog- 
ically and  concretely  considered,  any  more  '' universal"  than 
my  process  of  remembering  or  thii^ingT  As  a  preliminary 
answer  it  may  be  affirmed:  The  psychological  universality  of 
the  process  of  conception  consists  in  the  consciousness  that  we 
are  mentally  representing  as  "  belonging  together,"  as  "  really 
related,"  what  is  given  in  sense  and  imagination  as  manifold; 
that  we  are  mentally  representing  as  identical  what  b  experi- 
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enced  in  presentation  as  varions,  in  respect  of  place  and  time 
and  other  contents,  without  this  yariety  being  itself  brought  into 
consciousness.  Hence  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  identical  reaction  upon  different  presentations  of  sense 
or  of  self -consciousness  lies  underneath,  as  it  were,  all  processes 
of  conception.^ 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  difference  between  conception, 
as  an  intellectual  process,  and  the  merely  reproductiye  character 
of  the  mental  image,  requires  further  elucidation.  The  process 
of  conception  may  be  concretely  regarded  from  two  points  of 
view:  (1)  It  may  be  regarded  (u  terminating  in  the  bestowal  of  a 
name,  which  is  said  to  fix  the  result  of  this  intellectual  synthesis 
when  completed,  and  to  render  it  possible  of  easy  and  accurate 
recall.  When  an  act  of  comparison  has  resulted  in  the  mental 
grasping  together  of  two  or  more  similars  as  the  same  (the  in- 
tellectual activity  of  '*  identification  "  which  brings  into  an  ideal 
unity  the  manifold  of  sense),  and  a  symbol  has  been  attached  to 
the  new  mental  totality,  the  conception  is  completed.  But  (2) 
the  process  of  conception  may  also  be  regarded  as  starting  from 
the  naTne,  and  then  proceeding  to  realize  itself  in  such  sequent 
states  of  consciousness  as  result  from  an  effort  to  think  out  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  Postponing  the  further  discussion  of  the 
intimate  relations  between  the  process  of  conception  and  that 
thinking  which  gives  meaning  to  words,  we  may  for  the  present 
regard  the  two  as  identical.  And,  in  general,  we  have  no  other 
way  to  call  up  for  introspection  the  actual  form  of  intellectual 
life  for  which  the  term  conception  stands,  than  to  think  what 
the  names  of  the  objects  conceived  mean  to  us.  We  are  forming 
a  concept  (or  rather,  performing  an  act  of  conception)  when  we 
are  learning  the  meaning  of  any  name — not,  indeed,  as  a  com- 
mitting of  words  to  memory,  but  as  an  activity  of  ideating  and 
judging  consciousness  combined.  And  when  we  attend  to  what 
in  our  conscious  experience  actually  interprets  any  name,  we 
find  ourselves  exercising  the  same  activity  of  ideation  and  judg- 
ment combined. 

The  Classification  of  Concepts  into  Kinds  depends  upon  the 
various  possible  modifications  and  combinations  of  the  activities 
already  described.  In  the  use  of  various  concepts,  it  is  the 
amount  of  condensation  which  takes  place  that  chiefly  deter- 
mines the  character  of  this  use.  In  rapid  and  highly  developed 
thinking  the  "name-image  "  bears  within  itself  all,  of  a  concrete 
nature,  which  is  necessary  to  the  conceptual  process.  Thus  the 
purpose  which  '*  the  word  "  serves  is  similar  to  that  served  by  the 

1  See  Strtinpen :  Gnrndrln  d.  PqrdKdogle.  p.  lU  f . 
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X  and  y  of  the  mathematician  in  the  rapid  handling  of  mathe* 
matical  problems.  A  vagne  conacionsness  of  ability,  as  it  were, 
to  stop  and  "  think  ont "  the  meaning  of  the  name,  accompanies 
its  use ;  snch  conscionsness  may  be  described  as  *^  conceptual 
consciousness  " — a  melange  resulting  from  the  faint  revival  of 
the  traces  of  repeated  acts  of  comparison,  identification,  and 
generalization,  together  with  the  feelings  of  familiarity  and  of  a 
tendency  to  ideate  and  to  judge  only  in  certain  definite  direc- 
tions. Indeed,  in  rapid  thinking — ^where  the  so-called  concep- 
tions follow  each  other  in  the  stream  of  consciousness,  borne 
along,  as  it  were,  by  the  succession  of  names — several  words,  or 
groups  of  words,  may  be  summarized  in  one  faint  and  sketchy 
act  of  conception,  lliis  resembles  the  grasp  of  the  mathema- 
tician upon  some  familiar  grouping  of  his  symbols,  e.g.  (x*  + 
^xt/  +  y\  as  one  symbol.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  name  be 
dwelt  upon — with  a  view  to  think  out  its  meaning  completely  (or 
''realize"  it — t.e.,  convert  the  symbol  into  an  actual  process  of 
conception),  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  that  same  complex 
activity  of  ideation  and  judgment,  in  which  it  has  already  been 
declared  that  the  very  nature,  pyschologically  considered,  of 
conception  consists. 

I  6.  Few  subjects  in  psychology  have  been  more  disoossed,  and  yet  more 
unsatisfactorily  treated  than  the  nature  of  the  concept.  Three  views  have 
been  historically  distinguished:  these  are  the  ''realist,*'  the  ''nominalist,'* 
and  the  "  conceptnalist.*'  Bat  seldom  or  never  do  the  advocates  of  any  one 
of  the  three  fail  either  curtly  to  admit  from  the  rival  theories  certain  claims 
injurious  to  the  integrity  of  their  own  view ;  or  else  to  hold  their  own  view 
in  such  shape  as  to  contradict  the  plainest  facts  of  experience.'  The  view  of 
the  realist,  in  so  far  as  it  is  metaphysical  and  concerns  the  relation  in  which 
the  psychic  process  or  act  of  conception  stands  to  extra-mental  reality,  does 
not  concern  us  here.  But  both  realists  and  conceptualists,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  nominalists  on  the  other  hand,  habitually  misrepresent  the  actual  psy- 
chological state  of  the  case.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  much  of  the  current 
argument  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  abstract  ideas.  On  this 
latter  subject  we  find  Berkeley,  in  his  Introduction  to  "The  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,"  maintaining:  "I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two 
heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can 
consider  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  body ;  but  then  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  must 
have  some  particular  shape  and  colour.  .  .  .  But  I  deny  that  I  can  ab- 
stract from  one  another,  or  conceive  separately,  those  qualities  which  it  is  im- 
possible should  exist  so  separated ;  or  that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion,  by 
abstracting  from  particulars  in  the  manner  aforesaid."  It  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out  that  elsewhere  Berkeley,  in  a  measure,  contradicts  the  dec- 

>  For  a  bitef  Sketch  of  Theoriet  m  to  Uie  nature  of  Uie  concept,  eee  Porter,  The  Human  In- 
tellect, p.  MB  ff. 
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Ja»tion  of  tbe  passage  just  quoted,  for  lie  says :  **  A  man  may  consider  a 
figure  merely  as  triangular,  without  attending  to  tbe  particular  qualities  of 
tbe  angles  or  relations  of  tbe  sides,**  etc.  But  surely  a  figure  "  merely  as 
triangular  "  cannot  possibly  exist  as  '*  separated  *'  from  "  particular  qualities  '* 
of  angles  and  sides.  As  to  wbat  can  really  be  done  in  tbe  way  of  tbus  idea- 
ting, we  need  only  refer  to  tbe  entire  tbeory  of  ideation  as  already  establisbed. 
Now,  tbe  word  "  idea,"  as  bere  employed  by  Berkeley,  plainly  stands  for  tbe 
result  of  an  attempt  to  visualize,  as  directed  by  selectiye  attention,  certain 
past  experiences  of  visual  presentations ;  and  tbis  result  we  bave  found  to 
vary  greatly  in  respect  to  ^uom- ''abstractness,*'  according  to  tbe  sketcby  or 
sobematic  cbaracter  of  tbe  constructive  activity  of  imagination  tbus  employed. 
But  tbis  activity  itself  varies  according  also  to  tbe  end  held  in  view  by  tbe 
act  of  image-maJdng.  Oni  present  question,  it  will  be  remembered,  concerns 
tbe  effect  upon  *< ideas"  (in  Berkeley's  sense  of  tbe  word)  of  tbose  processes 
of  thinking  which  end  in  the  formation  of  a  concept,  with  a  name  to  fix  it 
for  future  use. 

Again,  John  StTiart  Mill,^  in  bis  excessive  nominalism,  claims  that  when- 
ever the  name  of  a  class  is  used  intelligently,  tbe  mind  must  bave  before  it 
some  individual  object  either  perceived  or  remembered.  Instead  of  the  term 
••  abstract  notion,"  or  "  concept,"  Mill  would  use  tbe  term  dass-name.  But 
eurely  eveiy  name,  as  such,  is  only  so  much  sound ;  and  what  psychology 
wishes  to  know  is  this :  (1)  Wbat  mental  processes  are  those  which  make  the 
use  of  class-names  possible?  and,  further,  (2)  Wbat  mental  processes  are 
evoked  by  tbe  use  of  class-names?  The  answer  to  both  these  questions  is 
one  and  the  same ;  it  has  been  given  in  our  previous  description  of  tbe  com- 
plex process  called  conception.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
conceptualist  to  argue  as  though  some  actual  state  of  consciousness  were  pos- 
sible, in  which  a  notion,  as  a  sort  of  statical  product,  devoid  of  all  imme- 
diate influence  from  concrete  processes  of  ideation,  and  at  least  logically 
separable  from  the  act  of  naming,  could  be  found.  But  when  we  search 
consciousness  with  tbe  vivid  light  of  introspection  turned  on,  we  do  not  find 
any  such  notion,  or  thought-product,  actually  existing  there. 

{  7.  The  proper  way,  therefore,  to  realize  the  true  nature  of  conception 
is  to  notice  what  foUows  in  consciousness  upon  the  presentation  of  the  name 
of  a  class.  Thus  let  the  experiment  be  tried  by  pronouncing  a  class-name  be- 
fore a  group  of  persons  who  are  in  an  attitude  of  expectant  attention  as  to 
9cme  such  name,  but  do  not  know  wbat  particular  name  to  expect.  It  will 
be  found  that  every  successful  attempt  to  *'  conceive"  the  meaning  of  such 
word,  consists  of  a  longer  or  shorter  conscious  series  of  more  or  less  abstract 
images  intersperaed  with  judgments  pronounced  to  one's  self  in  language 
and  "explicating"  tbe  meaning  of  the  word.  For  example,  let  tbe  word 
"  lion  "  be  the  one  selected  for  the  experiment.  Some  hearers  will  immedi- 
ately visualize  the  picture  seen  in  a  book  in  childhood,  or  revive  the  memory- 
image  of  the  animal  as  seen  in  a  mcDagerie  ;  or  more  slowly  reconsti-uct  the 
detailed  images  of  shaggy  mane,  a  lashing  tail,  a  pair  of  glaring  eyes  set  in 
a  hairy  animal  countenance,  etc. ;  and  simultaneously  they  will  say  to  them- 
selves— "  this  is  a  lion,"  a  **  lion's  mane,"  etc.  Others  will  make  more 
prominent  in  tbe  process  of  conception  that  part  which  the  proposition 

>  Logic  6.  L,  U. ;  and  Examhaatfon  of  Sir  WDIIam  Hamilton's  Fldloaoptaj,  cbap^  x?U. 
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expressed  in  Isngaage  bean ;  these  wfll— with  little  or  extremely  schftmsiicr 
and  Tagoe  ideation— exolaim  inwardly:  "An  animal,**  " fierce "  and 
*' strong;"  ''it  lives  in  Africa,"  or  "  in  a  jnngle ; "  "  a  qnadmped,"  "aoar- 
nivorons  mammal  of  the  genns  Lto^^  etc.  The  process  of  sensuous  ideation 
thus  evoked  bj  the  class-name  may  vaiy  all  the  way  from  that  which  the 
writer  once  heard  described  as  an  involontaiy  shudder  running  through  the 
frame — a  young  woman's  "  idea  of  a  lion  **— to  the  oompletest  visual  scheme 
of  the  animal  in  the  appropriate  environment  of  forest  or  jungle.  The  more 
distinctively  judging  activity  evoked  in  the  same  way,  may  be  alike  variable 
in  completeness.  And,  indeed,  in  each  individual  response  to  any  call  for 
conception,  the  entire  past  experience  of  perception,  memoxy,  imagination, 
and  thought,  as  embodied  in  a  single  word's  import,  may  be  involved.  Nor 
will  the  result  differ  in  principle,  if  the  class-name  selected  for  experiment 
correspond  to  some  conception  not  capable  of  the  same  kind  of  realization — 
for  example,  the  conception  of  ''virtue,**  or  of  a  "state,**  or  of  the  "bino- 
mial theorem,"  or  of  the  "  Oartesian  philosophy,"  or  of  Deity  Himsell 

When,  however,  the  demand  to  follow  in  thought  is  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  no  time  for  the  detailed  conceptual  process  to  develop  it» 
self— as  is  the  case  in  all  listening  to  speech,  or  in  reading  while  talking  to 
one's  self— only  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  symbols  used  have  any 
marked  individual  influence  on  consciousness.  The  gross  number  of  them, 
however,  calls  up  a  certain  complex  process  which  partially  explicates  them 
in  the  gross,  as  it  were ;  a  great  many  of  the  individual  symbols  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  the  total  result  in  conception,  but  only  vaguely  determine 
the  affective  "  fringes  **  of  the  stream  of  consciousness ;  and  relatively  few 
are  either  so  dwelt  upon  in  thought  as  to  draw  prolonged  attention  to  them- 
selves, or  are  stored  as  mere  symbols  in  memoxy  to  be  recalled  for  future  ap- 
plication. Great,  indeed,  and  even  marvellous,  is  the  power  of  condensation 
which  the  word  possesses !  It  may  be  thoughtlessly  spoken,  but  it  is  itself 
the  epitome  of  all  thought.  We  call  that  complex  mentality  which  it  repre- 
sents in  the  past,  and  which  it  may  evoke  at  any  time  in  the  future,  lyy  the 
term  "conception.** 

{  8.  The  terms  employed  by  logic  to  designate  the  different  character- 
istics, potencies,  and  results  of  the  process  of  conception,  so  far  as  they  rep- 
resent anything  psychologically  real,  all  have  their  meaning  explained  by 
the  foregoing  remarks.  Thus  concepts  are  commonly  said  to  be  collectioDS 
or  syntheses  of  (a)  "  marks  **  or  "  attributes.**  That  is  to  say,  the  thought- 
processes  which  end  in  the  imparting  of  meaning  to  a  name,  have  moved 
along  the  line  of  various  properties  belonging  in  common  to  many  individual 
objects,  and  the  mind  has  recognized  that  the  name  includes  the  synthesis, 
in  all  these  objects,  of  these  same  properties.  The  properties  are  thus  rec- 
ognized as  marking  the  concept,  {b)  Ooncepts  are  also  said  to  have  "  con- 
tent," or  "  intension,**  and  "extension."  By  the  former  term  we  understand 
the  number  of  marks  grasped  together  in  the  synthesis  ;  by  the  latter,  the 
number  of  objects  to  which  we  know,  or  surmise,  that  the  class-name,  with  its 
concept,  may  properly  be  applied.  Thus  the  intension  or  content  of  gera- 
nium is  greater  than  that  of  plant ;  for  the  conception  of  it  includes  more  of 
recognized  marks.  But  the  extension  of  geranium  is  lees  than  that  of  plant ; 
for  there  are  fewer  objects  to  which  the  name  geranium  will  apply  than  the 
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Dftme  pkDt.  InteDsioii  and  extenaion  of  concepts  are  often  said  to  vary  in- 
▼eraelj ;  the  more  marks  a  concept  embraces,  the  fewer  objects  fall  under  it, 
and  the  more  objects  a  concept  embraces,  the  more  slender  the  knowledge 
which  it  conveys  of  any  of  these  objects.  Bnt  this  is  true  only  in  a  limited 
way,  and  when  we  allow  of  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  marks  with  the  de- 
sign to  illustrate  this  very  rule.'  In  fact,  the  number  of  objects  belonging 
under  any  concept  is,  in  most  cases,  unknown ;  and  the  number  of  marks 
which  may  be,  or  should  be,  grasped  together  under  any  concept  as  its  con- 
tent, and  to  which  the  same  name  may  be  given,  is  variable  and  subject  to 
development,  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race,  (c)  The  potencies,  or 
'<  powers,**  of  a  concept  are  ordinarily  said  to  be  three— Definition,  which 
expounds  the  marks  and  so  represents  the  nature  or  specific  character  of  the 
concept ;  Division,  which  enumerates  the  individuals  or  sub-classes  included 
under  it ;  Denomination,  which  affixes  and  interprets  the  verbal  signs,  so 
that  they  may  be  correctly  applied.  Into  the  details  of  all  this,  however, 
logic  and  grammar,  rather  than  psychology,  are  interested  to  go. 

The  Nature  of  Judgment  is  further  understood  when  we  con- 
sider how  the  process  which  is  called  conception,  and  which 
terminates  when  the  name  is,  to  some  extent  at  least, ''  thought- 
fully "  employed,  modifies  subsequent  thinking  itself.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  very  essence  of  thinking  is  in  judgment, 
and  without  judgment  representative  images  cannot  be  convert- 
ed into  conceptions.  But  those  condensed  results  of  thought- 
processes  which  the  class-names  represent,  may  themselves  bo 
further  combined  by  higher  forms  of  intellectual  sjmthesis.  The 
more  primary  activities  of  intellect  become,  as  it  were,  points 
of  departure  and  stepping-stones  for  the  further  elaboration,  the 
more  complex  imification,  of  knowledge.  Secondary  or  logical 
judgments  are  thus  formed  by  the  intellectual  synthesis  of  con- 
ceptions. It  was  seen  that,  in  the  explication  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  each  individual  passes  a  series  of  judgments  which  state 
the  results  of  previous  intellectual  processes  that  have  been 
operative  upon  material  of  presentation.  Thus  the  conception 
which  unfolds  the  name  "lion  "  is  for  one  person  "a  fierce  and 
strong  animal,  living  in  African  jimgles ; "  while  for  another,  it 
is  a  "  carnivorous  mammal  of  the  genus  Zeo."  But  to  think  and 
say  that  a  lion  is  an  '*  animal  '*  fierce  and  strong,  or  a  *'  mammal " 
with  the  attribute ''  carnivorous,"  is  to  pronoimce  a  complex  judg- 
ment ;  and  each  term  in  this  judgment  is  itself  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  corresponding  to  a  conception  which,  in  turn,  needs  to 
be  explicated  in  other  judgments. 

While,  then,  it  is  true  (as  said  in  treating  of  primary  intellec- 
tion) that  judgment  is  involved  in  the  earliest  conscious  discrim- 


1  See  ttds  mdent  itrtement  of  intene  ratio  between  TCrteniUin  tad  Inteiieioii*  which  is  adoi>ted 
hj  Jeroni,  critleieed  bj  Boaanqnet,  Xiogic  L.  p.  S8  f. 
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inatdon ;  tme  also  (as  has  just  been  said)  thai  judgment  isneoes- 
sary  both  to  complete  and  to  explicate  any  conception ;  it  is  also 
true  that  judgment  (of  this  secondary  and  more  elaborate  char- 
acter) may  be  a  conscious  synthesis  of  conceptions.^  Such  judg- 
ment consists  of  a  bringing  into  relations  in  consciousness  of  the 
condensed  results  of  previous  judgments  already  equipped  with 
names.  In  order  to  understand  this  further  development  of 
thinking,  we  must  now  briefly  consider  (1)  the  Act  of  synthe- 
sis, and  (2)  the  Forms  of  synthesis,  in  so-called  ''  logical  judg- 
ment." 

(1)  In  judgments  like  those  which  have  just  been  cited,  the 
proposition  states  no  newly  acquired  knowledge.  The  explica- 
tion of  the  result  of  thinking,  as  condensed  in  the  conception 
with  its  name,  represents  only  that  series  of  judgments  which  is 
already  implicit  in  the  same  conception.  Because  I  know,  or 
have  already  judged,  a  lion  to  be  an  ''  animal,"  a  "  carnivorous 
mammal,"  etc.,  I  unfold  my  conception  by  repeating  these  judg- 
ments. The  synthesis  which  such  judgments  involve  has  there- 
fore previously  been  established.  But  suppose  the  case  where 
some  largely,  or  partially,  new  oh\ect  is  brought  before  the  mind, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  image  of  construc- 
tive imagination  as  guided  by  description  (oral  or  written). 
There  is  then  presented  to  the  mind  a  problem  which  may  be 
stated  in  the  question,  "  What — ^is — ^it  ?  "  (this  X),  In  answer 
to  this  question  the  demand  is  made  for  judgments  that  shall  be 
statable  in  propositions,  and  shall  end  in  a  single  judgment — 
namely,  "  It  is  -4,"  or  "  It  is  -B,"  a  new  conception  with  another 
name.  The  qualities  of  the  new  object,  not  simply  as  perceived, 
but  as  conceived  or  named,  are  thus  mentally  united  in  a  new 
combination  and  a  new  name.  T%e  essence  of  the  logical  judg- 
ment is,  iher^ore,  a  juncture  accomplished  hetween  conceptions  or 
'*  condensed'*  results  of  past  acts  of  yndgm/e^ni  which  are  already 
familiar  to  us  and  have  previously  heen  fixed  by  names. 

The  fact  that  the  time  occupied  by  any  one  field  of  conscious- 
ness is  never  infinitesimally  small — that  the  real  present  is  never 
a  mathematical  point,  but  is  always  an  extension  in  time  of  a 
more  or  less  manifold  content  of  consciousness,  is  necessarily 
concerned  in  the  process  of  judgment.  Logical  judgments,  con- 
sidered as  syntheses  of  so-called  conceptions  made  in  prepo- 
sitional forms,  could  never  take  place  if  such  were  not  the  nature 
of  our  time-consciousness.  Such  judgments  are  certainly  (they 
are  even  pre-eminently)  time-occupying  processes  in  the  stream  of 

>  Afl  MjB  SiiDy  (The  Htiman  Mfnd*  I.,  p.  484  f ..  note) :  *<  The  expreegJoo  is  one  of  great  amU- 
gvOitjt  md  oolieeqiiently  not  easily  easceptible  of  exact  defloitlon.** 
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consciousness.  Here  the  sequence  of  words  in  every  proposition 
is  representative  of  a  sequence  in  the  conscious  processes  them- 
selves. Both  introspection  and  experiments  in  reaction-time 
(see  p.  302  f .)  demonstrate  that  this  is  so.  If  the  "  moment "  rep- 
resented by  the  subject-conception  coincided  perfectly  with  the 
**  moment "  represented  by  the  predicate-conception,  then  there 
could  be  no  judgment ;  for  judging  is  a  process  in  time.  The 
proposition  AisB  requires  some  separation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  A  and  of  B,  But  if  what  is  represented  by  A  were 
passed  entirely  out  of  consciousness  before  what  is  represented 
by  B  appears  in  consciousness,  then,  too,  there  could  be  no 
judgment.  For  every  judgment  is  a  uniting  process.  Both  the 
morphology  of  the  conception  and  the  morphology  of  the  logi- 
cal judgment  require  us  therefore  to  regard  the  corresponding 
processes  as  mental  growths.  The  growth  of  the  logical  judg- 
ment is,  however,  much  less  instantaneous,  much  more  explicit, 
as  it  were,  imder  the  eye  of  the  conscious  subject.  Figura- 
tively speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  sr/nihe^is  o/JtidgrnerU  is  ac- 
camplished  by  a  flow,  in  determinxite  direction,  oj  the  stream  ofcon- 
scumstiesSy  inteUigenUy  uniting  two  successive  toaves  of  this  stream, 
so  that  they  belong  together  under  the  laws  which  govern  the  whole. 

(2)  The  forms  of  synthesis  in  logical  judgment  are  limited 
by  the  number  of  those  fundamental  relations  under  which  the 
terms  of  the  judgment  are  capable  of  being  synthesized.  It  be- 
longs to  logic  to  classify  the  so-called  "  predicaments,"  and  to 
philosophy  to  discuss  the  **  categories,"  rather  than  to  descrip- 
tive psychology.  By  simple  inspection  of  the  different  states  of 
intellectual  consciousness,  however,  we  may  note  the  following : 

(a)  Synthesis  under  terms  of  resemblance  or  difference.  In 
judgments  of  this  class  we  unite  or  refuse  to  unite  two  concep- 
tions as  embodied  in  language,  because  comparison  shows  to  us 
either  a  sufficient  or  an  insufficient  amount  of  likeness.  Some 
points  of  likeness  must  serve,  however,  as  points  of  starting  if 
we  are  to  make  serious  work  of  any  attempt,  even  to  bring  two 
conceptions  together  into  a  judgment.  To  judge,  for  example, 
that  "  an  asymptote  is  not  in  the  key  of  A  minor  "  would  be  to 
**  play  the  fool "  with  intellect  rather  than  to  use  it.  But  points 
of  observed,  or  known,  or  conjectured  likeness  or  unlikeness  are 
constantly  changing  as  the  work  of  intellect  gains  in  elaboration ;, 
therefore  judgments  of  this  sort  constantly  change — and  this,, 
without  necessarily  implying  change  in  knowledge  of  the  truths 
but  only  change  in  point  of  view  or  in  the  end  to  be  served  by 
judgment.  Again,  judgments  respecting  resemblance  and  differ- 
ence may  have  to  do  either  with  quality  or  quantity.    In  tha 
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latter  oase  what  is  affirmed  is  likeness  or  onlikeness  of  amoimt — 
whether  expressed  arithmetically  in  numbers  or  geometrically 
in  respect  of  space-extension.  Identity,  as  aflirmed  of  qualities 
and  objects,  and  equality,  as  affirmed  of  quantities — psychologi- 
cally considered — belong  under  this  form  of  judgment.  When 
it  is  said  this  quality  (color  red,  pitch  a  jj^  feel  of  roughness, 
sentiment  of  kindness,  or  characteristic  of  a  memory-image) 
is  identical  with  the  other,  it  is  meant  that  the  two  are  indistin- 
guishably  alike.  But  when  it  is  said  this  object  (ball,  man,  star, 
etc.)  is  the  same  as  that  I  remember  to  have  perceived  previous- 
ly, the  judgment,  besides  affirming  likeness,  affirms  also  some- 
tUng  metaphysical — a  continuity  of  real  existence,  to  which  ref- 
erence must  be  made  in  other  connections. 

(J>)  In  certain  judgments  we  synthesize  conceptions  under 
consciously  recognized  relations  of  time  and  tpcux.  For  exam- 
ple, one  event  is  declared  to  have  followed  another  or  to  have 
preceded  it ;  or  two  events  are  judged  simultaneously.  Objects 
of  sense-presentation,  or  their  representative  images,  may  be 
united  in  acts  of  judgment  under  all  the  different  relations 
which  belong  to  extension  in  space.  A  is  judged  to  be  ''  be- 
low," "  above,"  "  inside  of,"  "to  the  right"  (or  left)  of  B,  etc. 
But  in  all  such  judgments  there  is  involved  not  only  a  develop- 
ment of  the  conceptions  of  the  events  and  objects  thus  related, 
as  having  temporal  and  spatial  properties  (enduring  in  time  and 
extended  in  space) ;  but  also,  of  course,  a  development  of  time- 
consciousness  and  of  space-consciousness  by  the  same  intellect- 
ual activities.  Further  light  will  therefore  be  thrown  upon 
these  judgments  later  on. 

(c)  Very  early  in  the  development  of  intellectual  life  appears 
an  important  but  much  neglected  form  of  judgment,  which  at- 
tributes action  to  an  agent.  When,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
infant,  the  proposition,  "The  milk  is  hot,"  expresses  a  true 
judgment  as  distingfuished  from  a  mere  association  of  represen- 
tative images,  it  is  this  form  which  it  assumes.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion does  not  so  much  mean, '"  That-thing-there-whose-name-is- 
milk  has  the  quality  of  hotness,"  as  "  That-milk-there  bums  (or 
will  bum)  me."  In  fact,  from  the  very  beginnings  of  intellect 
onward,  the  judgment — "  This  or  that  person  or  thing  is  doing 
this  or  that "  (behaving  in  a  certain  way,  or  affecting  somehow 
another  person  or  thing),  may  be  said  to  be  the  predominating 
form  of  judgment.  It  is  to  this  form  that  attention  is  attracted 
most  strongly  ;  and  around  its  truth  or  falsehood  our  interests 
cluster  most  thickly.  This  fact  is  the  analogue,  in  the  higher 
regions  of  mental  life,  of  the  fundamental  psycho-phjrsical  fact 
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tliat  senBations  of  motion  are  relatively  effective,  even  with  low 
degrees  of  intensity  (see  p.  148 1). 

Out  of  this  common  root,  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
forms,  develop  those  judgments  which  may  properly  be  called 
most  **  metaphysical "  in  their  intent.  Such  are  judgments  of 
attribute  afiirmed  or  denied  of  a  substance,  judgments  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  judgments  of  design  adapted  to  an  end.  Even 
those  judgments  which  are  sometimes  called  "  judgments  of  sub- 
ordination," and  in  which  species  is  brought  under  genus,  and 
parts  imder  the  whole  (whether  with  the  scientific  end  of  classi- 
fication, or  with  the  sBsthetical  end  of  a  pleasing  proportion),  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  development  of  this  form  of  think- 
ing. For  every  intellect  knows  itself  as  only  active,  as  ever 
doing  something,  as  ever  effecting  some  change ;  and  every  in- 
tellect is  necessarily  (not  that  of  the  child  or  savage  more  truly 
than  that  of  the  man  of  science  or  the  philosopher)  anthropo- 
morphic. The  intellect  can  understand  the  world  only  as  a  system 
of  related  heings  which  are  ever— each  one— doing  something  and 
having  something  dofie  to  them, 

2  9.  That  judgment  in  this  higher  and  seoondaiy  form  enters  into  all 
perception,  as  soon  as  we  learn  the  natore  and  the  names  of  things,  is  not 
difficult  to  prove.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  sees  not  the  familiar  lion, 
tiger,  or  ox,  but  (for  the  first  time  and  without  knowing  its  name)  a  jaguar 
or  a  yak.  On  ''minding**  the  former  attentively — ^that  is,  on  bringing  its 
various  perceptible  characteristics  under  various  conceptions  already  ac- 
quired—one  judges  that  it  is  like  the  tiger,  but  is  not  the  tiger — at  any  rate, 
as  already  known.  It  is  whitish  on  the  under  side  of  the  belly,  but  not  so 
extensively  as  the  tiger ;  it  is  of  brownish-yellow  above  and  striped  faintly 
along  the  sides,  but  lacks  the  plainly  marked  black  bars  of  the  tiger  and  its 
bright  orange-yellow  ground.  The  results  of  such  elaborate  comparing  ac- 
tivity may  then  be  summed  up  in  judgments  answering  the  question, 
''What-is-it  ?  "  For  example  :  This  striped-moving-thing  w  an  animal,  is  a 
quadmped ;  it  is  carnivorous  and  belongs  to  the  genus  /e^ts,  etc.  And, 
finally,  this  carnivorous,  feline  animal,  with  all  these  obvious  characteristics 
of  color  and  form,  is  named  a  '*  jaguar."  Or,  again,  this  other  animal  (the 
yak)  is  Wce^  but  is  voi,  the  ox,  as  already  known.  But  it  is  a  ruminant  mam- 
mal of  bovine  tribe ;  and  its  name  (the  word  which  will  fix  and  hereafter 
hold  the  final  synthesis  of  many  judgments  in  a  single  judgment)  is  the 
*'  yak  "  or  "  granting  ox  of  Tartary.**  Now  all  three  stages  of  judging  ac* 
tivity  are  apt  to  be  implied  in  such  elaborate  processes  of  perception,  or 
series  of  perceptive  processes  as  the  foregoing,  namely— the  primary  intel- 
lective acts  of  comparison,  the  acts  explicating  a  little  way,  at  least,  the 
meaning  of  conceptions  already  formed,  and  the  secondary  judgments  syn- 
thesizing old  conceptions  into  new  combinations.  In  such  instfuices  as  the 
preceding,  the  perceiving  intellect  would  undoubtedly  indicate  and  support 
its  synthesizing  activity  by  propositions  like  the  following :  The  animal  is 
29 
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pttrtioolored ;  it  is  striped  on  the  sides  snd  white  beneath ;  it  has  caniiTo- 
rons  teeth  and  oUws ;  its  general  aspect  is  feline,  etc.  At  onoe  and  by  imme- 
diate perception,  we  might  say,  this  object  is  known  as  "animal;"  pres- 
ently, and  with  few  and  easy  intenrening  judgments,  it  is  known  as  colored, 
shaped,  and  striped,  so  and  so ;  still  later,  and  as  the  result  of  more  thought- 
ful inspection,  it  is  known  as  carnivorous  and  feUne,  and  as  differing  in  cer- 
tain particulars  from  the  tiger ;  and,  finally,  it  is  known  as  that  carnivorous- 
mammal,  etc,  called  a  **  jaguar.**  Now  it  is  plainly  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  this  definite  and  namable  (or,  if  one  please,  '*  talkable  **)  judg- 
ment that  distinguishes  such  intellectual  activity  in  the  complex  perception 
of  new  objects  from  the  **  intellection  **  that  all  discriminating  conscionsness, 
however  meagre  and  vague,  can  claim  to  show. 

j  10.  It  is  through  such  synthesis,  by  judgment,  of  conceptions  already 
formed,  into  new  conceptions,  and  then,  of  these  into  still  higher  and  more 
complex  forms,  that  idenUfic  knowledge  is  gained.  By  judging,  then,  the  body 
of  knowledge,  both  perceptive  and  inferential,  undergoes  a  growth.  In  or- 
der more  fully  to  understand  this  matter,  however,  we  must  subsequently 
discuss  the  nature  of  inference  or  reasoning,  and  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
The  analytic  judgments  which  explicate  the  conception  are  understood  to 
tell  what  we  have  already  learned  as  true  concerning  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  name  of  the  class  may  be  applied.  But  it  is  the  synthesis 
of  conceptions  into  new  forms  of  combination  by  which  knowledge  grows. 

j  11.  The  meanings  of  the  terms  applied  by  logic  to  the  diflSarent  parts  of 
the  judgment,  and  to  the  kinds  and  potencies  of  judgments  are  all  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

(a)  There  are  three  terms  in  the  proposition,  and  these  are  subject,  pred- 
icate, and  copula.  The  "subject**  is  the  term  for  that  conception  from 
which  the  synthesis  in  judging  takes  its  point  of  starting ;  it  is  that  of 
which  the  other  conception  is  affirmed  or  denied.  The  "predicate**  is 
the  term  for  that  conception  which,  following  later  in  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness, is  united  by  the  synthesiB  of  judgment  with  the  subject  The 
"copula**  is  the  term  which  signifies  the  act  of  synthesis  itself.'  In  the 
actual  use  of  language,  as  the  expression  and  support  of  thought,  and  as 
well  in  the  actual  corresponding  process  of  judging,  the  order  of  the  terms 
is  not  fixed.  In  such  cases  of  perceptive  judgment  as  were  mentioned 
above,  it  lb  the  prediocUe^  or  property  predicated,  from  which  the  repeated 
syntheses,  for  the  most  part,  take  their  start  '*  What-is-it  ?  ** — ^this  animal 
which  looks  like  a  tiger,  but  is  not.  "  Striped,**  is  it ;  **  camirorous,**  is  it ; 
**  feline,"  is  it ;  and  **  jaguar  **  is  its  name ;  such  is  the  order,  it  is  proba- 
ble, in  which  the  successive  conscious  syntheses  really  occur. 

(6)  The  divisions,  or  kinds,  of  judgment  may  be  determined  either  by 
the  character  of  the  relation  established  between  the  conceptions,  or  by  the 
completeness  (extension)  with  which  we  intend  that  the  conceptions  shall  be 
understood.  Under  the  first  principle  of  division  we  have  judgments  of 
"quality  and  comparison,**  judgments  of  "quantity  and  proportion,'*  judg- 
ments called  "categorical,*'  "hypothetical,**  and  "  disjunctive."    Only  the 

>  Says  Boamqiut  (Logic,  I.,  p.  8S) :  •'The  eqpala,  wlddi  In  jndgmeiit  is  menHj  the  tetaenoe 
fhit  nuirki  predlcitloii.  nd  has  no  Mponto  oontant,  becooeB  In  ttw  proposition  sn  Isolated  part 
ofi 
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last  of  these  diviaions  needs  a  remark  or  two.  A  categorical  judgment  (A  is  B) 
is  said  to  **  affirm  that  one  conception  does  or  does  not  belong  to  another ; " 
or  "  to  affirm  the  predicate  of  the  snbjeot  unconditionally ; "  or  perhaps, 
better  still,  to  "  assert  an  actnal  fact  absolutely.*'  However  we  may  choose 
to  express  the  relation,  it  is  plain  that  all  **  grounds"  on  which  the  judg- 
ment has  been  based,  and  all  doubt  over  its  modifying  conditions  are 
supposed  to  be  left  out  of  the  proposition  expressing  the  judgment  The 
hypothetical  judgment  (if  A  is  j9,  then  Cia  D)  implies,  on  the  oontraiy,  a 
distinct  reference  to  grounds,  or  a  doubt  as  to  conditions,  or  as  to  validity 
of  the  alleged  case,  etc.  (Hence  the  form  of  the  hypothetical  judgment  may 
also  be  :  If  ^  is,  j9  is ;  or  if  ii  is  ^,  then  it  is  b.)  But  all  reference  to,  or 
acquaintance  with,  the  ground  of  our  judgment  is  a  matter  of  degrees ;  and 
so  is  doubt  and  its  expression.  Hence  attention  has  often  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  meaning  of  our  judgments  may  frequently  be  stated  in 
either  the  categorical  or  the  hypottietical  proposition.  For  example,  sup- 
pose it  has  rained  recently  and  the  question  arises,  *'Is  the  grass  wet?*' 
(and  so,  do  I  need  rubbers,  or  not?).  Then  the  judgment  uniformly  oc- 
curring to  the  mind  may  be  stated,  either  in  the  awkward  way :  ' '  Grass 
ndned-on  is  grass  wet ; "  or,  "  If  this  grass  has  been  rained  on,  then  this  grass 
is  wet**  Both  these  judgments  involve  reference  to  "  grounds  "  of  inference 
and  to  an  act  of  reasoning  from  them ;  but  one  is  categorical  in  form,  and 
the  other  hypothetical. 

By  affirmoHve  and  negative  judgments  cUike  we  recognize  the  true  syn- 
thelieal  nature  of  aU  judgment.  For  by  '*  negation  "  we  do  not  mean  the 
same  mental  process  as  that  called  '*  affirmation  of  difference."  The  negative 
judgment  signifies  the  settlement  of  a  doubt  by  a  positive  affirmation— a 
synthesis  of  conceptions,  as  truly  as  does  the  so-(»dled  affirmative  judgment. 
The  synthesis  brings  A  and  B  together  under  the  relation  of  difference ;  the 
negative  proposition  asserts  the  exclusion  of  B  from  A,  As  a  writer  of 
logic  has  truly  said :  "  In  fact,  Negation  U  simply  the  logical  conscious  ex- 
pression of  difference." 

What  logicians  call  the  "  extension "  of  the  conceptions  used  in  the 
different  judgments  also  may  serve  to  classify  the  kinds  of  judgment. 
Hence  the  division  into  '< Particular"  (sometimes  called  "Singular")  and 
"  Universal ; "  or  as  combined  with  the  principle  of  affirmation  and  denial, 
the  forms  of  judgment  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

All  Xis  F/  contradicted  by  Some  Xis  not  F. 
No  Xia  Y;  "  "  Some  Xis  F 

[But  for  other  details  of  these  divisions  reference  must  be  made  to  treatises 
on  logic] 

(c)  By  the  "  potencies  "  of  judgments  we  mean  what  logicians  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  '<  modality."  This  distinction  has  reference  to  the 
degree  of  certainty  with  which  the  judgment  is  made  and  maintained,  "  as 
being  the  mods,  or  measure,  in  which  the  mind  holds  it  to  be  true."  But 
like  all  questions  of  "  degree,*'  this  question  cannot  be  answered  in  terms 
of  precise  formulas ;  and,  indeed,  as  a  psychological  inquiry  it  has  rather  to 
do  with  the  manner  in  which  different  amounts  of  conviction,  or  belief,  enter 
into  the  growth  and  structure  of  our  entire  system  of  knowledge  so  called. 
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j  12.  The  manner  in  which  the  ItnM-element  of  oonadooflnesB  is  related  to 
the  character  of  the  judgment  as  a  real  act  of  synthesis,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  debate.  How — ^it  is  sometimes  asked — can  judgment  take  plsce, 
if  the  predicate-conception  in  the  mental  process  must  really  follow  the 
subject-conception,  as  the  predicate  term  in  the  proposition  certainly  follows 
the  subject-term  ?  But  how,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  asked,  can  two 
conceptions  co-exist  in  consciousness ;  and  if  they  did  co-exist,  how  could 
they  be  kept  apart  so  as  to  form  a  true  judgment?  To  these  questions  the 
only  correct  psychological  answer  emphasiaes  the  undoubted  fact  that  aU 
judgment  is  itself  a  process— «  peculiar  character  and  ordering  of  the  flow- 
ing stream  of  consciousness.  This  process  is  sometimes  accomplished  so 
rapidly  that  it  resembles  rather  a  sudden  spring—*  "  leap  to  judgment** 
Sometimes,  however,  judgment  takes  place  so  slowly  that  we  candiscem  the 
inner  nature  of  that  evolution  of  content,  with  its  accompanying  emphasiB 
of  assent,  in  which  the  process  of  judging  consists.  1%6  ''groitih  qf  can- 
teni^*'  acoording  to  certain  morphological  laws^  is  characterisiic  of  the  nature  of 
the  prooesM  cf  judging.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  is  reading  a  certain 
description  of  any  complex  object  and  deciding,  or  making  up  one's  mind, 
as  to  what  it  is.  The  series  of  judgments  in  which  this  decision  will  ter- 
minate itself  consists  of  changes  from  one  content  of  consciousness  to 
another,  with  a  constant  accompaniment  of  conscious  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
relations  between  these  changing  contents.  One  judges  this  animal  called  a 
•<  yak  "  in  the  book  one  is  reading  to  be  "  ruminant,**  ''  bovine,**  etc.,  as  the 
different  particular  conceptions  awakened  by  the  description  are  followed 
by  the  vaguer  and  more  highly  universalized  conception  for  which  these 
names  are  already  the  familiar  terms. 

In  general,  then,  we  emphasise  anew  this  conclusion  :  What  logic  caUs 
''  judgment "  is  nothing  other  than  the  process  itself  ^  judging.  We  continue 
to  speak  as  though  there  existed  some  timeless  mental  product  to  be  called  «  a 
judgment,'*  because  we  can  repeat  the  process  (in  however  sketchy  a  manner, 
and  by  way  of  bare  indication)  through  which  otir  knowledge  cf  otjects  crig^ 
inated;  and  in  the  process  itself  we  may  distinguish  the  so-called  conosp^ons 
that  have  fused  in  the  judgment,  in  order  to  observe  their  immediate  subsequent 
fusion.  For  this  process  of  judging,  like  aU  mental  processes,  is  necessarily 
"  in  time." 

The  Belation  of  Langrna^e  to  Thought  furnishee  a  theme  ^ 
which  may  be  approached  from  several  points  of  view  ;  promi- 
nent among:  these  are  the  philological,  the  philosophical,  and 
the  psychological.  It  is,  of  course,  the  truth  discovered  from 
the  last  of  these  three  points  of  view  which  primarily  concerns 
us  here.  The  general  dependence  of  both  spoken  and  written 
language  upon  the  development  of  human  faculty  so  called,  and 
the  important  part  which  language  itself  plays  in  this  develop- 
ment, are  beyond  doubt.    But  language  is  not  the  product  of 

1  TUs  dIaeiiMion  is  inlrodiioed  bere  ntlier  than  after  ttie  thifd  stage  of  thinkbig— namely,  rea- 
soning—In  Older  to  bring  it  into  closer  relation  with  the  fonnadaa  and  exprsssiaa  of  conceptions  or 
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any  one  faculty ;  nor  is  it  a  divine  gift  or  a  discovery  which 
appeals  to  one  faculty  alone.  So  far  as  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment can  be  explained,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  combined 
and  harmonious  action  and  evolution  of  various  forms  of  mental 
life.  In  fine,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  human  language 
is  the  product  of  the  entire  manhood  of  man ;  and  that,  con- 
versely, the  assertion,  preservation,  and  development  of  his  human 
nature  is  largely  involved  in  the  use  and  growth  of  language. 

It  is,  however,  the  intellect  with  its  function  of  thought  which 
feels  the  need  of  language  peculiarly,  so  to  speak,  and  this  in 
various  ways,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later  on.  It  has 
therefore  been  customary  to  narrow  the  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions between  language  and  psychic  life  to  the  case  of  words  and 
thoughts,  considered  as  conceptions  or  "  general  notions."  The 
psychological  problem  may  then  be  stated  in  the  following  way : 
How  far  are  general  notions  dependent  upon  words  for  their 
formation  and  expression?  Connected  with  this  problem  are 
such  subordinate  inquiries  as.  Can  any  of  the  lower  animals 
form  general  notions  ?  To  what  states  of  consciousness  do  the 
common  symbols  employed  by  certain  of  the  animals  corre- 
spond t — and  other  similar  inquiries.  Such  inquiries  deal  largely 
with  matters  of  biology  and  comparative  psychology;  they 
therefore  take  us  over  very  uncertain  ground.  All  investigation 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  lower  animals,  of  its  points  of  resem- 
blance to,  and  difference  from,  our  own,  must  always  remain 
comparatively  obscure.  But  especially  with  reference  to  such  a 
question  as  the  relation  of  thought  to  language,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  comparative  psychology  are  greatly  increased  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  answering  the  similar  question  on  the  ground  of  human 
psychology.  And  until  some  definite  views  are  attained  by  the 
scientific  psychology  of  man,  there  is  only  confusion  instead  of 
clearer  light  to  be  gained  by  argniixig  from  the  other  animals  to 
the  case  of  man. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  general  relation  between  thought  and 
language  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  character  of  the  phenom- 
ena to  which  we  restrict  our  terms.  Now  the  view  already  taken 
of  the  nature  of  thought  compels  us  to  recognize  the  important 
truth  that  language,  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  must  be  favorably 
related  both  to  the  reproductive  image-making  part  of  thought, 
and  also  to  that  process  of  judgment,  based  upon  comparison 
and  ending  in  conception,  which  constitutes  the  more  properly 
intellectual  part  of  thought.  The  term  ^'language'*  itself  is, 
however,  capable  of  a  variety  of  meanings.  By  language  may 
be  understood  any  modification  of  the  motor  organism  which  is 
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adapted  to  serre  as  a  ''sign "  or  '*  symbol*'  of  some  oorrespond- 
ing  state  of  oonscioosness.  But  mdess  different  states  of  con- 
sciousness, and  the  diiierent  objects  perceived  or  remembered 
or  imagined  in  them,  were  so  similar  in  the  different  cases,  not 
only  of  the  same  in^vidnal's  psychic  life,  but  also  of  different 
indiyiduals  of  the  same  species,  that  their  differences  could  be 
disregarded,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  "  signify  "  them  by 
means  of  any  common  symbol.  Similar  modifications  of  the 
motor  organism  do,  however,  naturally  go  with  similar  states  of 
consciousness;  indeed,  we  have  repeatedly  found  reason  for 
supposing  that  processes  of  sensation,  ideation,  feeling,  or  in- 
tellection, cannot  be  reaUzed  without  involving  corresponding 
modifications  of  consciousness  on  the  side  of  action,  and  of  the 
motor  organism.  Lianguage  may  then,  in  some  sort,  be  said  to 
be  employed  whenever  the  modifications  of  the  motor  organism 
evoked  become  of  so  fixed  and  general  a  character  as  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  recognition  of  similar  past  experiences — ^whether 
to  the  individual  whose  organism  is  moved,  or  to  others.  In 
man's  case,  for  obvious  reasons,  such  purposes  are  ordinarily 
served  only  through  two  of  the  senses — Shearing  and  sight. 
Thus  the  customary  ''  sign,"  or  ''  symbol,"  makes  an  appeal  for 
recognition  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  eye,  as  something  heard  or  seen. 
But  for  many  of  the  animals  such  appeal,  if  made  at  all,  is  made 
chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  this  is  eminently 
possible,  though  not  convenient,  in  the  case  of  man. 

Just  as  the  transitions  from  the  less  to  the  more  abstract 
ideas,  and  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  thinking,  are 
gradual  and  subjected  to  the  laws  of  development,  so  is  it  with 
the  transition  from  fche  foregoing  use  of  language  to  that  which 
is  more  peculiarly  characteristic  of  human  reason  so  called. 
Hence  we  discover  certain  stages  of  the  evolution  of  both 
thought  and  language,  in  their  intimate  natural  relation  with 
different  individuals  and  different  races.  But  even  if  more  com- 
plete data  for  tracing  the  history  of  the  subject  in  every  human 
soul  and  in  the  entire  race  of  men  were  available,  the  same  dif- 
ficulty would  probably  be  found  in  drawing  exact  lines  of  demar- 
cation. It  may  fairly  be  said,  however,  that  in  the  narrower  nee 
of  the  term^  UmgiMge  begins  whenever  rn/odificatione  of  the  mx)tor 
organism  become  generally  accepted  (or  *'  conventional ")  as  signs 
for  the  recognition  of  similar  experiences  (objects,  or  actions,  or  re- 
lations— ^whether  of  sense-perception  or  of  self -consciousness)  gw 
the  same.  But  now  the  special  relation  of  language  to  thought 
and  its  product — ^the  so-called  general  notion — ^is  at  once  ap- 
parent.   As  one  peculiar  excellence  of  man's  mental  evolution 
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consists  in  the  extent  (as  lespects  both  refinement  and  compre- 
hensiyeness)  to  which  the  thinking  processes  are  carried,  so  the 
peculiar  corresponding  excellence  which  makes  language  pos- 
sible for  him  consists  in  the  superior  development  of  the  vocal 
and  auditory  organs.  In  this  system  of  vocal  and  auditory  or- 
gans the  central  nervous  apparatus  connected  with  the  elaborate 
equipment  of  end-organs  must,  of  course,  be  included.  Man's 
language  is  pre-eminently  one  of  words ;  and  "  the  word,"  pri- 
marily, is  something  spoken  to  be  heard.  But  the  limitations 
which  time  and  space  set  to  the  functions  of  hearing  favor  a  sub- 
sequent appeal  to  the  eye  for  recognition  of  that  form  of  the 
sign  and  vehicle  of  thought  which  constitutes  the  vnntten  or 
printed  word.  Since,  however,  the  principal  relations  of  spoken 
words  to  processes  of  conceptual  judgment  cover  all  the  more 
important  relations  of  language  and  thought,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  this  aspect  of  the  inquiry. 

2  13.  Phrenology,  philology,  and  psychology  have  wasted  no  little  time  in 
discnasion  of  the  '*  faoalty  of  langoage.'*  Bat  modem  cerebral  physiology 
and  experimental,  as  well  as  introspective,  psychology  make  plain  the  ab- 
anrdity  of  even  talking  about  the  existence  of  snch  a  faculty.  The  early 
observers  *  of  the  phenomena  of  aphasia  (or  those  disturbances  of  the  func- 
tions employed  in  speaking  or  writing  articulate  language  that  are  due  to 
cerebral  lesions)  did  indeed  speak  of  "  a  faculty  of  speech ;  '*  they  attempted 
to  localize  this  facnlty  in  circumscribed  areas  of  the  cerebral  conyolntions. 
It  is  now  known  beyond  dispute,  however,  that  human  speech  involves,  in  a 
complicated  and  large  way,  a  very  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.*  The  four  principal  recognized  types  of  aphasia — 
namely,  (1)  motor,  or  inability  to  utter  sounds  with  meaning ;  (2)  agraphia,  , 
or  inability  to  write  signs  that  have  meaning ;  (3)  word-deafness,  or  inabil- 
ity to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  spoken  words;  and  (4)  word-blindness, 
or  inability  to  read  signs,  by  the  eye,  that  have  meaning— doubtless  involve 
specially  localized  forms  of  the  general  difficulty.  But  they  all  also  involve 
impairments  of  the  complex  activities  in  particular  directions  of  expression; 
as,  for  example,  hearing  wards^  seeing  toords,  moving  the  vocal  organs  to 
utter  looreb,  etc.  The  importance  of  the  integrity  of  the  assooiation-traots 
between  the  so-called  cerebral  centers,  and  of  the  soundness  of  the  whole 
brain,  as  connected  with  general  intellectual  fnnotions,  are  further  made 
apparent  by  the  same  scientific  researches.  The  old  phrenological  view, 
which  advocated  a  special  "  bump  ^  of  language  corresponding  to  a  fictitious 
"  faculty  "  of  language,  has  thus  been  rendered  completely  untenable. 

What  the  physiology  of  the  brain  suggests,  the  study  of  the  psychology 
of  speech  confirms.  Those  refinements  of  the  perceptions  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  of  which  man  alone  is  capable,  are  necessary  to  his  use  of  written  and 

1  For  example,  Broca  :  Snr  1e  Sidge  de  la  Facnltft  da  Langage  artlciiI6«  etc.  (ISSl). 
*  Compare  tbe  author's  Elements  at  Ph]rslologlcal  Piychology,  p.  991  if.,  and  tin  works  cited 
tlwra;  also  artldee  by  Dra.  Mills  and  Starr,  Brain.  1889. 
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spoken  lAngamge.  In  the  opinion  of  Loin,'  defects  in  these  dixeotionft 
wonld  alone  prevent  the  lower  snimftls  (for  erample,  birds  that  oan  imitate 
some  of  onr  words)  from  developing  speech  :  "  (Ist)  Defective  sense  of  hear- 
ing; and  (2d)  want  of  an  organically  constituted  harmonj  between  the 
mental  images  of  sonnd  and  the  mnsoolar  movements  that  are  requisite  for 
the  production  of  sounds.*'  Man's  superiority  with  respect  to  those  sensa- 
tions and  images  of  sensations  which  sre  necessary  to  the  use  of  language, 
constitutes,  then,  a  part  of  his  faculty  of  language.  But  particularly  would 
a  lack  of  imagination  and  recognitive  memory,  in  its  higher  form,  be  unfa- 
vorable to  the  origin  and  development  of  speech.  It  is,  however,  as  has  al- 
ready been  indicated,  the  superiority  of  man's  intellect,  as  judging  and  resson- 
ing  faculty,  which  both  requires  language  in  the  form  of  *'  movable  types  " 
and  also  makes  it  possible.  All  the  principal  forms  of  mental  life  on  its 
sides  of  sensation,  imagination,  and  intellection,  are  therefore  concerned  in 
the  states  of  consciousness  correlated  with  speech. 

j  14.  The  psychological  origin  of  language  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
need  to  express  the  results  of  so-called  abstract  thinking  alone.  The  rather 
is  the  more  primary  source  of  language,  in  the  broader  of  its  meanings,  to  be 
found  in  the  affective  consciousness.  Here,  in  the  realm  of  feeling,  lie  the 
springs  of  that  necessity  for,  and  tendency  toward,  expression  which  all  the 
higher  ftTiimaU  bo  plainly  exhibit.  In  many  of  their  particular  forms  of  ex- 
pression the  relation  between  feeling  and  its  sign  is  immediate  and  organic. 
In  this  relation  are  fixed  the  roots  of  "  natural  language  "  so  called.  This 
will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tions. But,  in  general,  that  semi-chaotic  surplus  of  cerebral  excitement 
in  which  the  physiological  basis  of  feeling  was  held  to  consist  naturally 
overflows,  in  man's  case,  in  the  various  forms  of  vocalization.  Thus  it  ha» 
been  claimed  that  the  point  of  starting  for  human  speech  is  to  be  found  in 
the  greater  impressibility  of  man  in  his  wild  state  to  all  manner  of  sensa- 
tions with  their  strong  affective  accompaniments  (some  of  which  may  be 
unknown  to  us).*  Man's  easy  and  appropriate  "  gesture  "  under  the  influence 
of  any  strong  feeling  is  to  open  his  mouth  and  emit  some  correspondingly 
modulated  sound.  **  Speaking  is  the  instinct  of  man ;  man  builds  speech, 
as  the  bird  its  nest."  But  such  instinctive  sound  {Laul)  is  not  as  yet  a 
••Word"(Trorl). 

On  the  basis  of  such  rich  ntteranoes  of  expressiye  sound  aa 
man's  varied  life  of  sensation,  motion,  and  feeling  makes  pos- 
sible, Langoage  as  the  Vehicle  of  Thought  is  constructed.  Here 
a  mere  reference  to  the  real  nature  of  the  thought-processes  will 
suffice  to  furnish  the  key  to  a  true  explanation.  The  sound  be- 
comes a  word,  the  unorganized  variety  of  natural  vocal  symbols 
becomes  a  system  of  words — a  language — by  modifications  re- 
ceived through  the  activities  of  ideation  and  judgment.  These 
are  the  activities,  however,  in  which  thought  consists.  The  goal 
reached  in  this  way  is  the  formation  and  expression  of  so-called 

>  lOcroeoaniM,  1.,  p.  606  f. 

•  Comp.  Vallmiaim :  Lebrlmch  d.  I>ycliologto>  L,  p.  181 1 
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conceptions,  or  general  notions.  Thus  arises  the  change  from 
natural  soonds  to  speech  as  the  expression  and  vehicle  of  concep- 
tions. 

In  all  development  of  language  the  relation  of  the  utterance 
to  the  image  in  its  various  stages  ^  of  abstraction  is  most  im- 
portant. When  the  representative  images  of  those  experiences 
which  have  previously  excited  expressive  sounds  recur  in  con- 
sciousness, their  former  emotional  accompaniments  are,  of 
course,  largely  wanting.  The  sounds  themselves — ^when  repro- 
duced as  mental  images  of  sounds— lose  their  former  connection 
with  the  feelings  that  called  them  forth  ;  they  thus  become  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  conveyance  or  translation,  not  of  feelings  in 
connection  with  presentations  simply,  but  rather  of  ideas.  And 
as  the  process  of  abstraction  modifies  the  ideas,  and  they  become 
**  freed  "  from  the  concrete  and  vivid  details  of  their  more  orig- 
inal character,  the  vocal  symbols  become,  on  their  part,  adapted 
to  represent  the  changed  character  of  the  ideas.  But  speech  a» 
the  correlate  of  genuine  or  conceptual  thinking  (the  word  as  the 
support  and  vehicle  of  the  general  notion)  is  achieved  ordy  when 
the  sounds  ac^ire  recognition  as  conventional  "  movable  types.** 
In  achieving  this  not  only  a  very  close  relation,  but  even  a 
pretty  strict  interdependence,  between  conceptions  and  words, 
between  language  and  thought  proper,  must  undoubtedly  be  rec- 
ognized. This  mutual  dependence,  however,  is  itself  due  to  the 
fact  that,  for  the  great  majority  of  men,  oral  expression  of  con- 
ceptions has  become  the  established  form  of  svmbolism.  For 
deaf-mutes,  of  course,  some  other  established  conventional  forms 
of  motor  activity,  wliich  may  act  as  movable  types,  are  neces- 
sary. What  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  for  any  considerable  de- 
velopment of  conceptual  thinking,  is  the  use  of  some  form  of 
motor  activity  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  system  of  such 
movable  types. 

In  all  cases  where  the  intellectual  processes  issue  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  genuine  conception,  it  is  the  giving  of  a  name  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  so  fixes  for  the  individual  using  it  the  mental 
act  of  S3nithesis  as  to  make  its  results  capable  of  recall,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  serves  as  the  means  of  awakening  corresponding 
intellectual  processes  in  others.  But  this  is  the  same  thing  aa 
to  say :  the  name  is  the  support  and  the  vehicle  of  the  conception. 
If  we  raise  the  question  as  to  how  the  name  thus  operates,  we 
can  answer  it  psychologically  only  by  rehearsing  the  same  men- 


>  Here  itagea  eannot  be  dJetfawlly  marked  off  ao  aa  to  fonn  daaaea  of  Ideaa.   StrflmpeD,  ham" 
ever  emuneratea  four  gradea  of  Ideation :  <1)  Omawumtvonttihmff ;  9)  Atlgtm$inivontiiihmg ;  (Jg^ 
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tal  processes  which  terminate  in  giving  the  name,  and  which 
are  reproduced  by  thinking  out  the  meaning  of  the  name.  For 
human  beings  who  are  capable  of  learning  to  speak,  and  who 
have  actually  learned  to  speak,  words  are  the  indispensable  sup- 
port and  vehicle  of  their  truly  conceptual  thinking.  Without 
words,  thinking  lapses  into  a  mere  succession  of  acts  of  image- 
making  ;  or  else  it  awkwardly  strives  to  substitute  for  its  natural 
and  fadile  correlate  some  other  form  of  motor  activity.  That  is 
to  say,  without  words  thinking  either  ceases  to  be  thinking,  or 
else  it  adopts  some  other  less  useful  form  of  a  movable  type. 

2  15.  The  connected  questioiiB,  how  far  the  lower  ftnimalfl  are  capable  of 
forming  conceptions,  properly  bo  called,  and  how  far  they  can  nse  any  form 
of  symbol  as  a  "  movable  type,*'  have  a  certain  value  in  studying  the  psychol- 
ogy of  thought.  These  are,  however,  difficult  questions  to  answer  with  any 
great  degree  of  confidence.  Bomanes,'  after  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, reaches  the  conclusion  that  some  animals,  at  least,  are  capable  of  form- 
ing "recepts'*  (t.0.,  rather  highly  abstract  representative  images— 67090111911/- 
bUder) ;  but  they  cannot  form  "  conceptions,"  or  general  notions,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  these  terms.  Ab  to  the  second  question  the  same  writer 
concludes :  *'  that  the  verbal  signs  used  by  talking  birds  are  due  to  association 
and  to  association  only,  all  the  evidence  I  have  met  with  goes  to  prove.** 
The  lower  animals  cannot,  he  thinks,  use  words  as  movable  types.  These 
two  conclusions,  of  course,  hang  together.  For  a  word,  or  other  symbol, 
is  used  as  a  movable  type  only  when  it  serves  to  mark  the  synthesis  of  con- 
ceptual thinking,  which  brings  together  the  individuals  under  a  general, 
or  class,  notion.  It  is  to  the  notion  that  the  word  answers  as  a  movable 
type  ;  for  it  may  equally  well  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the  objects  already 
known  as  having  the  characteristics  of  the  class,  or  to  any  new  object  of  pres- 
entation or  imagination  which  has  the  same  characteristics,  lie  name  sig- 
nifies a  series  of  judgments  synihesismg  many  similars  as—thought-wiee — the 
same. 

However  far  we  may  be  induced  to  go  in  our  explanation  of  the  wonder- 
ful sayings  of  parrots,  or  the  actions  of  dogs  and  other  highly  intelligent  ani- 
mals, the  early  performances  of  many  children  surpass  almost  immeasurably 
anything  that  the  most  intelligent  animals  can  do.  For  example,  M.  Taine 
teUs  of  an  infant  of  eighteen  months  who  had  played  hide  and  seek  with  her 
mother,  calling  out,  "  Coucou;  "  and  who  had  also  been  told  when  her  food 
was  too  hot,  or  the  sun  was  very  warm,  or  the  candle  too  near,  etc.,  **  Qa 
MUe,^  On  first  seeing  the  setting  sun  suddenly  disappear  behiad  a  hill, 
she  cried  out,  "  A  b*ille  couoou.'^  Here  finished  acts  of  conceptual  thinking 
supx>orted  and  expressed  by  language  are  indubitable.  "  That-which-bums  " 
is  one  conception  ;  "  that-whioh-suddenly-disappears,"  as  one  who  calls  out 
in  playing  hide-and-seek,  is  another  conception ;  the  two  are  united  in  a 
judgment  applying  to  an  entirely  new  and  unexpected  event.  Yet  more  did 
the  sage  little  boy  of  whom  M.  Perez  tells,  and  who  remarked  of  certain  in- 
sects :  "  Generally  "  (N",  B.,  the  word) — "  generally,  but  not  always  those 

1  Mental  BToliitio&  in  Animals :  comp.  Mental  Bydlntion  in  Man,  especially  chape.  Ul.-lx. 
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inaeoiB  light  on  the  leaves,"  snrpaas  ia  conception  and  thought,  Mo  ccelo, 
the  most  wonderfnl  performances  of  all  the  animals  J 

2  16.  The  amonnt  of  thought  proper  implied  in  anj  particular  word,  or 
sjstem  of  words,  varies  indefinitely  with  different  individuals  and  races  of 
men.  Indeed,  this  is  a  matter  which  involves  both  inclination  and  ability. 
Lazarus  *  has  acutely  remarked  upon  the  great  difference  of  individual  men, 
in  their  inclination  to  form  genuine  concepts ;  and  he  declares  of  such  a  con- 
cept as  that  corresponding — for  example — to  the  word  **  Bible,*'  that  while 
"  the  whole  is  thought  as  a  kind  of  collective  thought- content,"  it  has 
"  hovering  "  and  '*  flitting  **  around  it,  as  it  were,  a  throng  of  vaguely  ideated 
particulars.  Experiment  with  groups  of  persons,  having  in  view  to  bring 
out  the  different  conscious  processes  evoked  by  the  same  word,  shows  re- 
markable differences  in  this  regard  (comp.  p.  443  f.).  It  is  matter  of  common 
observation  that  some  persons  are  far  more  thaught/td  than  others  in  the  use 
and  appreciation  of  words ;  still  others  excel  in  the  vivid  imaginative  con- 
tent evoked  and  expressed  by  the  language  they  employ.  The  same  differ- 
ences characterize  races  of  men  and  stages  in  the  development  of  language. 
Of  Hebrew  and  the  Shemitic  languages  generally,  the  qualities  of  sensuons- 
ness  and  concrete  imaginativeness,  as  distinguished  from  conceptual  excel- 
lence, may  be  afirmed.  Hence  the  predominance  of  the  verb  and  of  verbal 
elements  gives  a  pervasive  vitality  to  all  their  sentences.  Anger,  for  exam- 
ple, is  "hard-breathing,"  <' tumult  of  boiling,"  "noise  of  breaking,"  "trem- 
bling," etc.  The  "  substance  "  of  anything  is  its  ''  bone."  As  Benan  says : 
"  This  primitive  union  of  sensation  and  idea  is  always  preserved."  It  has, 
furthermore,  been  x>ointed  out  by  students  of  language  that  races  backward 
in  intellectual  development  show  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  geneiul 
names.  Thus  among  the  North  American  Indians  a  term  sufficiently  general 
to  denote  a  species  like  the  oak-tree  is  seldom  found ;  and  the  Tasmanians 
are  said  to  call  the  quality  of  "  hardness,''  "  like-a-stone,"  and  a  tall  thing  or 
man  is  declared  to  have  "  long-legs."  On  the  contrary,  the  child,  in  using 
names  already  prepared  for  him  by  the  development  of  the  community  often 
applies  the  general  term  inappropriately  to  some  object  which  needs  a  more 
particular  denomination.  Thus  he  may  use  the  words  "  papa  **  or  "  mama  " 
as  names  for  the  male  or  female  sex,  respectively.  Essentially  the  same  de- 
ficiency in  the  attainments  of  conceptual  thinking  and  a  correspondingly  un- 
developed use  of  language  are  testified  to  in  all  such  cases.  For  the  culture 
of  the  relating  activity  generally  requires  both  the  noticing  and  marking, 
by  names,  of  the  more  minute  and  complex  distinctions  of  objects,  and  also 
the  grasping  together  under  general  notions,  and  their  names,  of  larger  and 
larger  groups  of  objects.  Here,  again,  reasoning,  as  the  yet  more  highly 
elaborate  form  of  thought,  needs  to  be  considered.  This  topic  foUows  pres- 
ently. 

i  17.  With  most  men  at  all  times,  and  with  all  men  frequently,  words 
largely  take  the  place  of  actual  thought-processes.  Thus  the  succession  of 
symbols  does  something  more  than  to  aid  thinking  ;  it  becomes  an  almost 
or  quite  complete  subatUtUe  for  thinking.    How  this  can  be,  has  already  been 

1  Oomp.  Frol  James**  stoftoi  and  lila  acute  asalyals  of  them.  The  PrtudpleB  of  P^fchotogj. 
IL.p.  M81 

•Das  Leben  d.  Seele^Ui..  p.S84. 
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explained  in  treating  of  the  fadon  and  oondensation  of  tbe  prooesses  of 
conoeption  and  judgment.  It  wonld  doabtleas  be  an  exaggeration  to  affirm 
that  the  whole  of  any  one's  life  maj  be  oondenaed  into  a  properly  empha- 
sized word ;  yet  the  exaggeration  would  oany  with  it  a  certain  important 
truth.  What  one  talks  over  with  one's  self,  together  with  the  way  one  says 
it  to  one's  self,  furnishes  excellent  mdicia  of  the  results  of  past  thinking- 
processes,  with  their  habitual  aiTeotive  accompaniments.  For  the  inner  word 
is  not  mere  talk ;  the  rather  does  it  embody  and  convey  to  the  talker  himself 
the  resultant  of  much  previous  combined  activity  of  presentation,  memoiy, 
imagination,  conception,  and  wilL  Hence  we  find  men  using  "  pet "  phrasea 
that  are  indicative  of  judgments  formed,  and  feelings  felt,  habitually  and 
long  ago.  Moreover,  the  standard  arrangements  and  coUocationa  of  words 
are  determinative  of  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who  accepts  and  uses  them. 
They  represent  results  of  previous  conceptual  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
race,  structurally  established  and  organically  propagated,  as  it  were.  So 
that  the  individual  who  usee,  for  example,  the  classic  Greek  or  the  modem 
German  or  English  language,  is  compelled,  in  some  sort  to  "  think  up  "  to 
the  language  he  uses.  And  yet,  as  for  thin^g  his  way  into  a  thorough  and 
intelligently  appreciative  use — ^this  is  what  exceedingly  few  heirs  to  so  rich 
an  inheritance  of  racial  conquests  are  capable  of  doing,  or  indeed  make  any 
effort  to  do. 

2  18.  The  difficult  question  as  to  how  ".roots  "  originate  is  philological 
rather  than  psychological.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  psycho-phys* 
ical  and  intellectual  equipment  of  man,  is  quite  adequate  to  this  work.  Thai 
such  sounds  do  originate  in  the  bare  effort  to  fix  and  communicate  the  re* 
suits  of  conception,  experience  abundantly  proves.  Why  they  are,  individ* 
ually,  just  so  shaped  as  they  are— that  is,  the  particular  psychological  history 
of  the  origin  of  each  word— can  by  no  means  always  be  given.  Thus  a  child 
of  less  than  five  years  of  age  was  heard  to  ask  her  mother :  "  Why  do  you 
tpranken  your  eyes  so?  "  This  term  appeared  as  a  pure  invention  to  desig- 
nate a  peculiar  complex  movement  of  the  organs  of  vision.  In  similar 
manner  have  many  of  the  roots  of  the  existing  languages  been  invented. 

j  19.  The  relation  of  language  to  judgment  needs  no  separate  treatment 
from  our  present  point  of  view  ;  for  the  grammatical  form  of  the  judgment 
is  not  important  in  determining  its  psychological  import  as  a  synthesis  of 
conceptions.  Genuine  judgments— especiaUy  those  of  peroeption^may  in- 
deed be  expressed  in  single  words.  Such  gmmmatical  *'  fusion  "  of  subject, 
copula,  and  predicate,  in  one  word,  is  psychologically  significant.  It  indi- 
cates the  truth,  anew,  that  all  thinking  is  essentially  one  in  kind ;  and  that 
the  process  of  judging  is  the  essential  process  of  that  one  kind.  For  ex- 
ample, if  one  of  several  persons  all  alike  interested  in  the  day's  weather  utter 
the  word,  "  Bain  I  "  then  according  to  his  intonation  he  will  be  understood 
as  judging—*'  The  rain  is  falling  yonder ;  "  or  ••  The  rain  will  surely  soon 
fall  here ; "  or  "  I  fear  it  may  probably  or  possibly  rain,"  etc.  The  '*  leap  •• 
of  the  mind  to  judgment  may  be  embodied  and  expressed  in  a  single  sound ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  grounds  on  which,  as  a  species  of  reasoning, 
this  leap  supports  itself. 

[On  Oonoepticm  and  Judgment  ocmsiilt :  Ward :  art.  Payohology  in  Bnojro.  Bzit  Ham- 
ilton :  Metaphyaioa,  leot.  zzziv.    Taine :  De  FlnteUigenoe.   BaUer :  LeQona,  eta,  L,  Pqr- 
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eboloffie,  p.  800 1  lippt :  Qnmdtatnoheii  d.  Seelnnlebeiia,  oh»p.  zx.  George :  Lehrbnoh 
d.  Pi7ahologie,p.4081  Waits :  Lehrbuoh  d.  PiyohologM,  M  48,  40l  Lasaraa:  Lebend. 
S^eeltym.,l(J>erTaet},  Volknuuitt:  Lehrbnoh  d.  Psyonologie,  IL,  p.  ^11 ;  andwiooa 
worn  on  Logio  of  which  the  following  aze  especially  worthy  of  mention  :  Boaanquet,  the 
entire  yoL  L  Vam :  Empirical  Logic,  chapa.  l-z.  Lotce :  Logic,  i,  1,  and  Miorocoamua. 
BookT;.&  Sigwart:  Logik,SS4(>-Mand7S-7&  Bzadler:  Pzuioid|MofLGgic,L  0ebOT^ 
WQg :  System  of  Logic,  t  and  It.  Tienddenbazg :  liogiaCThe  Untenacniingen,  f  16. 
Wundt :  Logik,  L,  ii  On  the  B«UtUm of  Langnage  to  Thooght,  aee  Whitney:  LADgnago 
«nd  the  Stndy  of  LangnaM.  Bteinthal :  Abnaa  d.  Spmohwiawmichaft  Sayce:  Litro- 
^Inction  to  the  Science  <xe  Langnaga  Ft,  MuUer:  GmndziaB  d.  Spnushtnaaenaohaft 
Px^er:  The  Mind  of  the  Child.    FtaM:  FintTlira  Yean  of  Childhood,  ppi  2»-a61] 
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That  some  sort  of  Inferenoe,  or  Drawing  of  Oonoltudons  from 
signs  which  serve  as  ''reasons"  for  them,  enters  largely  into 
experience,  we  have  already  found  abundant  occasion  to  know. 
Such  an  effect  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  unity  in 
essential  characteristics  of  the  various  stages  of  the  thought- 
processes.  The  statement  is  further  verified  by  the  facts  of 
analysis — even  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  language  of  daily 
life.  In  any  case  of  perception  where  doubt  arises,  or  even 
where  the  bare  chance  for  "  reasonable  '*  doubt  may  be  surmised, 
we  stand  ready  to  answer  the  question,  "  Why  ?  "  or  "  On  what 
grounds  t "  But  this  fact  distinctly  shows  that  the  perception 
itself  involves  a  sort  of  reasoning  process.  For  example,  I  sum 
up  the  results  of  a  perfectly  clear  and  completed  act  of  sensuous 
presentation,  in  the  affirmation:  ''I  heard  the  fire-bell  strike 
fifty-four  just  now."  Such  an  affirmation  ordinarily  would  not 
be  called  in  question,  but  accepted  as  a  matter  of  so-called  "  im- 
mediate knowledge."  Suppose,  however,  that  my  conclusion 
from  this  perception  is  announced  in  the  following  terms :  "There 
is  a  fire  near  the  comer  of  A  and  B  Streets."  Then  plainly  the 
question  is  most  pertinent,  if  not  even  demanded :  "  How  do  you 
know  that  there  is  a  fire  in  that  place  t "  To  this  question  the 
answer,  of  course,  would  be :  ''By  the  list  of  fire-stations,  which 
has  the  No.  54  opposite  the  words  '  comer  of  A  and  B  Sts.* "  But 
here  certainly  is  a  case  of  reasoning ;  since  the  two  judgments, 
"  The  fire-bell  strikes  54,"  and  "  The  striking  of  64  by  the  fire- 
bell  means  fire  near  the  comer  of  A  and  B  Sts.,"  have  contributed 
together  to  the  third  judgment :  "  There  is  now  a  fire  near  tho 
comer,"  etc. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  return  to  the  original  perception 
and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  call  upon  it  to  give  an  account 
of  itself.  This  so-called  information,  ''I  heard  the  fire-bell 
strike  fifty-four  just  now,"  itself  results  from  a  series  of  acts  of 
perception  which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  affording  the 
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ground  for  the  concluding  judgment.  Of  this  "  concluding  *' 
{ir.B,  the  significance  of  the  word)  judgment,  such  questions  as 
follow  may  be  asked :  How  do  you  know  that  the  sounds  you  just 
heard  were  those  of  the  fire-bell  (of  a  ieU  at  all,  and  of  the  Jlre- 
bell  in  particular)  ?  and,  How  do  you  know  that  the  number  fifty- 
four,  and  not  some  other  number,  was  struck?  To  the  first 
question  the  obvious  answer  is :  Because  I  am  already  familiar 
with  the  intensity,  timbre,  and  direction  of  sounds  that  have 
previously,  on  good  grownds^  been  ascribed  to  the  fire-bell  as  their 
cause ;  now,  these  present  sounds  are  like  those ;  therefore,  etc. 
To  the  second  question  the  obvious  answer  is :  Because  I  counted 
the  number  of  strokes,  "five,"  then  experienced  a  longer  pause 
of  the  sounds,  and  then  again  counted  the  number  of  strokes, 
"  four ; "  and  this  series  of  sounds,  nine  in  number,  and  so  arranged 
as  respects  interval,  I  am  already  familiar  with  as  "  signifying  ** 
54.  But  here  again  it  is  plain  that  both  the  main  kinds  of  rea- 
soning— deduction  and  induction — are,  in  some  sort,  involved  in 
the  series  of  thoughts  by  which  this  concluding  judgment  is 
reached.  Indeed,  any  logician  might  draw  out  such  an  experi- 
ence into  a  very  pretty  exhibition  of  his  pet  syllogistic  formulas. 
For  example :  All  sounds  which  have  the  complex  characteristics 
of  intensity,  timbre,  direction,  =  (t  +  ^  +  ^),  are  sounds  of  the 
fire-bell  {All  S=  {i -h  t -h  d)is  F.  B.).  This  particular  case  ((7> 
of  a  series  of  sounds  which  I  just  heard  had  these  complex 

characteristics  {7%is  («^ .  «^ .  «^ .  «* .  «* s^ .  «* .  «^ .  ^)  is  a  case  of 

repeated  (t  +  ^  +  d)  or  8).  Therefore  this  case  is  that  of  the 
fire-bell  (C  is  K  B.).  Such  reasoning  by  deduction,  however, 
involves  an  act  of  counting,  and  all  counting  is  a  sort  of  induc- 
tion by  simple  enumeration. 

Plainly,  however,  so  clear  and  undoubted  a  perception  as 
that  of  the  striking  of  the  fire-bell  nine  times  wotdd  not  ordinar- 
ily be  considered  a  case  of  complex  deductive  and  inductive 
reasoning.  Plainly,  too,  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  original  logical  processes  really  involved  in  this  act  of  per- 
ception is  to  be  found  in  the  speed  and  ease  which  previous 
experience  has  imparted  to  them.  Here  again,  then,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  essentially  the  same  kind  of  fusion  and  condensation 
of  the  results  of  past  thinking  as  that  with  which  the  doctrine  of 
conception  and  judgment  has  already  made  us  familiar.  But 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  genuine  logical  reason- 
ing from  such  so-called  "  instinctive  '*  or  "  unconscious  *'  rea- 
soning ?  It  is  chiefly  necessary  that  the  intellect  should,  as  it 
were,  become  conscious  of  itself.  The  thinking  subject  reaches 
genuine  logical  inferenm  whenever  two  judgments  are  related  in  such 
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mcmner  that  one  U  made  the  **reae(m'*  or  Aground"  of  the  other, 
vnth  a  canecioueneae  of  the  relation  thus  estahliehed  hettoeen  them. 

{  1.  How  the  presenoe  of  question  or  doubt  emphasises  the  fact  that  rea- 
soning enters  into  our  perception  by  the  senses,  may  be  illustrated  by  innu- 
merable ezperienoes.  It  appeared  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  aflirma- 
tion,  "  I  hear  a  carriage,"  does  really  express  a  judgment  of  perception,  even 
if  there  be  no  question  as  to  whether  it  may  not  be  a  cart  rather  than  a  car- 
riage which  I  hear  (see  p.  489).  It  may  now  be  said  that,  in  case  of  such 
question  or  doubt  arising,  the  judgment  which  solves  the  doubt  or  answers 
the  question,  is  capable  of  being  regarded  as  a  conclusion  based  on  grounds. 
The  same  mental  attitude  occurs  whenever  wejpavM,  as  it  were,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  any  series  of  sensation-complexes  and  *'  make  up  our  mind  "  as  to 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all.  For  example :  Is  this  noise  the  ticking  of 
the  watch  under  my  pillow,  or  the  click  of  my  heart-valves ;  is  it  the  sing- 
ing of  a  cricket  on  the  window-sill,  or  the  ringing  produced  by  cerebral 
excitement  in  my  ears?  Indeed,  in  all  oa$e$  of  the  peroqdian  qf  unfamiliar 
obfeotSt  the  activity  which  prepares  for  the  final  eyntheeii  <^  naming,  is  a  conclu- 
sion reached  by  reasoning.  Thus  the  natives  of  the  Padflc  Islands  reasoned 
their  way  to  the  conclusion  that  the  goats  which  Captain  Cook  brought  to 
them  were  '*  homed  hogs ; "  and  that  the  horse  was  a  *'  large  dog."  Ae  such 
they  perceived  them.  Thus,  too,  every  student  of  the  varied  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life  carries  about  with  him,  in  his  perceptive  brain  and  mind,  as 
it  were,  a  system  of  well-reasoned  conclusions,  condensed  into  familiar 
names  of  species,  genera,  etc.  Whenever  he  perceives  any  new  and  un- 
familiar sort  of  plant  or  animal,  by  a  series  of  intellectual  processes  involv- 
ing more  or  less  of  genuine  ratiocination,  he  ''concludes'*  them  under 
some  ahready  established  species,  or  under  another  species  which  he  has  the 
honor  of  being  first  to  name. 

Not  only  in  perception,  but  also  in  memory,  do  we  reason  ourselves 
into  the  clearness  of  reproductive  ideation,  and  into  the  accompanying  con- 
viction that  recognition  brings.  Here,  too,  numberless  questionings  and 
doubts  arise — either  as  between  the  memories  of  different  persons  or  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual,  as  to  which  one  of  several  complex  representative 
images  shall  receive  the  seal  of  conviction.  Was  it  yesterday,  or  the  day 
before,  on  which  we  met  A  ;  and  was  it  at  the  place  X,or  at  the  place  F,  that 
we  met  him?  All  such  qwsslitms  (f  correct  reoognitive  memory  require  an  ap- 
peal to  thought  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  elaborate  ratiodnaiion.  Nothing  is, 
indeed,  more  familiar  than  the  effect  of  supporting  memory  by  an  appeal  to 
other  memory  as  its  ground.  But  where  such  an  appeal  is  consciously 
made,  it  involves  processes  of  genuine  logical  thinking  that  proceed  from 
premises  to  conclusion.  And  by  condensation  of  these  processes  the  con- 
clusions of  similar  past  processes  enter  into  what  appears  under  the  guise 
of  our  most  immediate  knowledge.  Nor  is  the  same  use  of  elaborate 
argument  wholly  lacking  in  support  of  the  work  of  constructive  imagination. 
"  When  I  have  saved  enough  money,  then  and  thertfore  shall  I  buy  me  a 
new  gown  and  take  great  pleasure  therein,  "—reasoned  the  imaginative  milk- 
maid. The  highest  flight  of  the  most  purely  "  creative"  artistic  imagina- 
tion requires  for  its  success  that  it  shall  alight  frequently  upon  the  stepping- 
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«ioneB  of  a  ^ '  therefore  "  or  a  '  <  because.'^  Indeed,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
highest  forms  of  imagination  that  the/  are,  in  some  large  degree,  distinctly 
reasonable ;  while  the  chief  office  of  scientific  and  philosophic  imagination 
is  to  deyise  grounds  and  middle  terms,  in  order  that  the  '*  leap  "  to  hypothe- 
sis may  not  be  beyond  the  realm  of  the  provable.  In  this  connection  we 
may  refer  to  Schopenhauer's  view,  that  the  syllogism  is  chiefly /eft. 

I  2.  Neyertheless,  the  character  of  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  onr  more  purely  perceptire  experience  as  that  in  which 
our  logical  judgment  stands  to  the  same  experience,  is  itself  distinctly  logi- 
•cal.  As  such  judgment  inrolyes  a  conscious  synthesis,  or  bringing  into  re- 
lation of  conceptions  (themselves  the  embodied  and  named  resultants  of 
other  more  primary  intellectual  processes) ;  so  does  genuine  logical  reasoning 
mvohe  the  conscious  establishment  qfa  recognised  rdaHon  between  logical  judg^ 
ments.  Thus,  in  order  to  reason,  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word,  I 
must  be  aware  that  my  concluding  judgment  ''depends  on  *'  other  judgment 
as  its  reason  or  ground.  Hence  all  reasoning  implies  a  development  of  self- 
conscious  mental  life— all  around,  as  it  were. 

The  foregoing  distinction  throws  needed  light  upon  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  lower  animals  are  capable  of  acts  of  genuine  reasoning.  There 
<5an  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  their  performances  simulate  highly  elabo- 
rate forms  of  ratiocination.  But  even  the  mechanism  of  the  insectivorous 
orchids,  or  the  spinal  coid  of  a  decapitated  frog  does  this ;  and  the  world  of 
the  lower  forms  of  life,  of  the  infusoria,  etc.,  is  full  of  specious  acts  of  rea- 
eoning.^  Indeed,  the  entire  field  of  animal  instinct  and  of  human  tact  is 
oxtremely  difficult  to  mark  off  from  that  which  gives  obvious  tokens  of  in- 
teUectual  processes  resembling  those  of  perceptive  inference.  Many  of 
the  more  intelligent  animals,  within  limits  not  easy  to  assign,  shrewdly  vary 
the  means  at  their  disposal  in  adaptation  to  ends  that  seem  to  offer  new 
problems  for  solution.  These  animals  are  plainly  capable  of  recognitive 
perception  and  of  intelligent  expectation  of  results  that  the  human  intellect 
would  infer  as  sure  to  follow  from  familiar  causes.  It  is  true,  as  Leibnitz 
«ays,  that  * '  in  a  new  juncture  which  appears  similar  to  the  preceding,  they  ex- 
pect anew  what  they  found  conjoined  with  it  before,  as  if  things  were  linked 
together  in  fact  because  their  images  are  in  memory."  But  this  is  the  verj 
thing,  as  Leibnitz  himself  goes  on  to  say,  which  reason  itself  counsels  men  to 
^o.  It  is  the  shock  of  surprise  at  being  disappointed  in  expectation  which 
awakens  both  man  and  brute  to  a  process  of  inquiry  and  of  reasoning. 
Whether,  however,  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  lower  animals  ever 
reasons — ^in  the  meaning  of  drawing  a  conclusion  from  grounds  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  connection  thus  established  by 
the  relating  activity — is  quite  another  question.  For  example,  and  to  put  the 
case  concretely :  Does  the  learned  dog  which,  when  it  wishes  to  induce 
its  master  to  go  out  for  a  walk,  brings  the  umbrella,  if  it  is  raining,  but 
brings  the  cane  if  it  is  fair,  have  in  the  stream  of  its  consciousness  any  ex- 
perience corresponding  to  this  language:  "The  umbrella  is  the  proper 
thing  because  it  is  raining ; "  or,  '*  since  it  is  fair,  therefore  only  the  cane  will 
be  needed?" 

We  shall  perhaps  never  be  able  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  foregoing 
1  SeeBtnet:  The  TspMe  life  of  Mlcro-oigaiiliiiii. 
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with  a  oompleie  ocmfidenoe.  But »  negatire  anawer  aeems  much  the  mora 
probable^  so  fir  as  any  answar  at  all  ia  justifiable.  For  conoeptnal  thinking 
and  its  conelated  development  of  language  are  neoessaiy  for  the  processes 
of  logical  inference ;  and  these  appear  to  be  qnite  beyond  the  intellect  of 
the  lower  animals.  Here,  to  mnltiplj  instances  of  the  most  wonderful  in- 
telligence only  increases  our  sceptidsm.  For  example,  the  spider  of  which 
Mr.  Romanes,  bonowing  the  instance  from  Mr.  TA>irinj  teUs  us»*  and  which 
employed  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  system  of  guy-ropes  and  haalings  to 
raise  a  fly  that  was  too  heavy  for  a  dead-lift,  aidM  hke  an  intelligent  human 
being  well  verMd  in  mechanical  engineering.  But  to  believe  that  the  spider 
went  through  eonsdauiprocesBes  like  those  of  a  mechanical  engineer  in  solving 
a  similar  problem,  taxes  our  credulity  quite  too  severely.  In  general,  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  the  more  the  deed  seems  to  require  of  genuine  logical 
inference,  the  less  inclined  we  are  to  admit  that  there  is  really  any  $uch  in- 
ference. The  trouble,  for  the  cautious  psychologist,  with  the  most  startlinc; 
instances  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  lower  animals,  ib  that  they  prove 
altogether  too  much  (if  anything  to  the  point)  to  be  trusted  at  all. 

{8.  The  next  important  consideration  bearing  on  the  psychology  of 
reasoning  may  be  introduced  by  citing  from  several  authors.  One  writer  *^ 
affirms  that  every  conclusion  is,  psychologically  considered,  a  judgment 
which  takes  place  "  through  a  mean,**  united  wi^  "a  consciousness  of  thia 
mediation."  Hence  the  concluding  judgment  necessarily  falls  into  two  di- 
visions ;  for  sometimes  the  concluding  proposition  is  developed  only  by  op- 
position, although  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  was  mentaUy  accepted 
before  the  premises  for  it  were  sought  Another  writer'  regards  "  the  con- 
clusion **  as  the  result  of  a  delayed  (or,  for  a  time,  inhibited)  fusion  of  two 
judgments.  The  psychological  reason  why  the  judgments  do  not  fuse  at 
once  is  this :  the  middle  conception  which  appears  in  the  two  premises  can 
be,  logically,  only  a  single  conception  (otherwise  the  conclusion  would  be 
incorrect) ;  but  the  total  psychical  picture  in  one  of  the  premises  is  different 
from  that  in  the  other  premise.  A  delay  is  therefore  necessary  until  the  con* 
sciousness  of  that  "oneness,**  which  is  in  **the  two,"  can  be  developed. 
For  example,  suppose  the  conclusion  to  be  reached  is  in  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem, whether  the  crocodile  is  a  mammal  or  not.  But  I  now  leam  that  the 
crocodile  is  "  a  cold-blooded  animal,"  and  I  also  remember  that  all  mam- 
mals are  **  warm-blooded  animals ;  '*  the  conclusion  therefore  follows,  that 
the  crocodile  is  not  a  mammal.  [The  principle  is  the  same,  although  the  con- 
clusion is  in  this  case  negative.  One  psychical  picture  is  that  of  **  warm- 
blooded mammal,"  the  other  is  that  of  **  not-warm-blooded  crocodile ; "  and 
the  middle  conception  is  "warm-blooded."  Now  the  fusion  of  the  two 
judgments,  delayed  at  first  in  order  that  inspection  of  the  common  contents 
of  the  two  may  take  place,  ends  in  a  permanent  inhibition  of  the  fusion  of 
the  conceptions  crocodile  and  mammal.]    Again,  still  a  third  author^  de- 

>  Mental  Krolntlan  In  Xn,  p.  01 ;  ud  eomp.  Sdenoe,  Na  08. 

•  Vfrtknuum,  Lehrtmch  d.  Piqrehologle,  IL.  p  SfiS.  Volkmsim  not  only  alBnns  (hit  the 
JftiMiriMiiM  is  ttie  natonl  and  otdtaiaiy  form  of  coDchulon ;  but  that,  lioif«f«r  logk  may  pnte  tte 
**flnt  llgnre.*'  tblnldng  left  to  ttielf  natnxmUy  takaa the  1osleanyhoRnde«*loiirtliflgiire''aalto 


*  Ballant  Blemente  d.  Piyehologle,  p.  186. 
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claies  that  « to  reason  ia  to  eatabliah  new  assooiationB  after  the  pattern  of 
associations  already  made ; "  or,  more  completely  :  '*  Reasoning  is  the 
establishment  of  an  association  between  two  states  of  consciousness,  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  state  of  conscionsness  which  resembles  the  first 
state,  which  is  associated  with  the  second,  and  which,  on  fusing  with  the 
first,  associates  it  with  the  second."  In  the  line  of  tiie  last  remark  is  the 
declaration  of  Boole,  that  "  reasoning  is  the  elimination  of  the  middle  term, 
in  a  system  that  has  three  terms." 

The  essential  tmth  of  all  the  foregoing  ways  of  yiewing  the  nature  of 
the  process  of  logical  inference,  is  better  stated  in  the  terms  we  hare  already 
employed.  But  there  is  one  essential  point  which  these  authors  emphasise, 
that  has  thus  far  been  only  impUed  in  our  discussion. 

The  question  now  arises,  if  all  logical  conclusion  inyolves 
the  relating  of  judgments  toith  a  consciousness  of  their  relation, 
and  if  the  essence  of  this  relation  is  such  that  one  of  the  judg- 
ments shall  "  follow  from,"  or  "  depend  upon,"  other  judgment 
as  having  in  the  latter  its  reason  or  ground  ;  What  is  meant  by 
this  very  relation  ?  What  is  it  to  be  the  ''  Reason  "  from  which 
a  conclusion  follows  ;  or  the  "  Gronnd  "  on  which  it  depends  t 
On  referring  to  the  views  cited  in  the  last  article,  they  are  all 
found  to  emphasize  the  "  middle  term."  Indeed,  these  authors 
speak  as  though  the  use  of  a  middle  term  were  the  essential 
thing  in  reasoning.  To  draw  a  conclusion — they  seem  to  imply 
— ^is  to  effect  a  synthesis  between  one  conception,  on  which 
attention  is  fastened  as  the  subject  {jS\  and  a  second  con- 
ception concerning  which  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether 
it  shall  be  attributed  to,  or  predicated  (P)  of  this  subject, 
through  a  third  conception  as  means  (M).  That  is  to  say, — S  is 
concluded  to  be  P,  or  Pis  concluded  to  belong  to  S,  etc.,  through 
M.  This  relation,  thus  mediated,  may  be  stated  in  any  one  of 
several  ways :  S  is  (or  is  not)  P,  because  it  is  (or  is  not)  M;  or.  If 
SibM,  then  it  is  also  P(  why?  because  Mia  P);  or  MiaPsudS 
is  Jff  thertfore  S  is  P-— the  last  being  the  regular  syllogistic 
form  of  the  First  Figure,  as  recognized  by  logicians.  But  all 
these  ways  of  stating  this  relation  seem  alike  to  imply  a  problem 
or  question — namely.  Whether  Pdoes,  or  does  not,  belong  to  S 
— which  is  solved  by  our  finding  some  M  that  can,  as  it  were, 
mediate  between  S  and  P.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  one's  reason- 
ing which  concludes  with  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  a  relation 
of  synthesis,  of  some  sort,  between  S  and  P,  one  knows  S  the 
better  through  M;  for  the  latter  has  served  as  a  medium,  or 
''  middle  term,"  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Thus  far  we 
have  only  been  stating  a  fact :  the  reason  or  ground  of  evert/  con-- 
elusion  resides  in  the  premises  (judgment  or  judgments  from  which 
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one  concludes)  onlj/  as  these  premises  contain  some  mediating  oon^ 
ception.  But  the  mere  statement  of  this  fact  does  not  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  His  to  he  e^  reason  or  ground.  When,  then, 
psychology  simply  talks  about  "  middle  terms,"  as  though  they 
contained  the  secret  of  that  procedure  of  intellect  in  which  log- 
ical reasoning  consists,  it  is  quite  too  easily  satisfied  with  the 
vague  and  empty  terminology  of  formal  logic. 

Logical  reasoning  has  been  seen  to  require  the  use  of  a  middle 
term,  with  a  consciousness  of  the  relations  existing  between  this 
middle  term  and  both  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  con- 
clusion. Thus  reasoning  does  with  judgments,  what  judgment 
does  with  conceptions.  Mere  judgment  implies  the  synthesis  of 
conceptions  under  conscious  terms  of  relation.  But  every  act  of 
logical  reasoning,  when  we  bring  its  process  out  into  full  con- 
sciousness, implies  a  synthesis  of  judgments  (t.^.,  a  considera- 
tion of  judgments  apart,  as  it  were,  a  discovery  of  the  possibility 
of  their  results  being  condensed  into  one  judgment ;  and  an 
actual  juncture  accomplished  between  them,  through  somjething 
belonging  to  both  m  common).  This  "  something  common  "  is 
obviously  the  conception  which  serves  as  the  middle  term.  So 
far,  however,  as  the  essential  psychological  characteristics  of  the 
intellectual  process  of  ratiocination  are  concerned,  it  is  the 
words  with  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  (the  "  illative  "  terms 
rather  than  the  middle  term)  that  most  clearly  reveal  the  truth. 
These  are  the  words  "  because,"  "  therefore,"  and  the  like.  It  is 
in  the  import  of  these  words  that  psychology  takes  most  inter- 
est. The  moment  this  important  fact  is  recognized,  it  becomes 
evident  that  genuine  reasoning  implies  something  psycholog- 
ically new,  as  it  were,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  life.  For,  all  that  acquired  knowledge — es- 
pecially of  things  remote  in  time  or  space  —  which  we  call 
science,  as  distinguished  from  mere  opinion  or  vag^ie  belief, 
is  dependent  upon  reasoning  for  its  acquirement.  Whatever  the 
lower  animals  do,  or  do  not,  have  in  common  with  man,  whether 
by  way  of  actual  attainment  or  in  the  form  of  capacity  for  attain- 
ment, they  certainly  have  achieved  no  development  of  science. 
So  far,  then,  as  intellect  proper  is  the  necessary  precondition  of 
scientific  development,  it  is  this  power  of  drawing,  examining, 
and  testing,  defending  and  extending,  or  rejecting,  logical  con- 
clusions, which  differences  man  from  all  the  lower  animals. 

But  the  very  words  "because,"  "therefore,"  and  the  like, 
themselves  have  no  content  except  that  which  is  acquired  in  the 
course  of  experience  by  processes  of  conception,  judgment,  etc. 
This  is,  of  course,  as  true  of  these  words  as  it  is  true  of  all  words. 
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It  is  even  pre-eminently  true  of  such  words  as  these,  because  of 
their  highly  abstract  character  and  consequently  late  intelligent 
use.  Indeed,  the  conceptions  which  answer  to  these  words  are 
never  very  clearly  formed  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 
Most  men  do  not  clearly  know,  and  cannot  at  all  tell,  what  they 
mean  when  they  affirm  that  one  thing  is  so,  because  another  is  so ; 
or  when  they  parade  a  "  therefore  "  in  proof  of  some  judgment  at 
which  they  have — ^perhaps  incontinently — arrived.  These  words 
must  then  be  received  by  descriptive  psychology  as  significant 
of  a  natural  law  of  the  intellect— as  expressing  a  form  of  the  ac- 
tion and  development  of  man  as  a  so-called  "reasoning"  or 
''  logical "  animal.  The  nature  of  this  action  and  development 
signified  by  the  words  will  be  further  explained,  as  itself  a  phe- 
nomenon of  conscious  mental  life,  later  on.^  But  for  the  fuller 
understanding  of  this  subject,  psychology  must  refer  to  philoso- 
phy in  its  branches  of  metaphysics  and  theory  of  knowledge. 

Certain  remarks  on  the  more  obvious  aspects  of  that  bond 
between  different  judgments,  which  is  effected  by  the  middle 
term  and  which  is  essentially  expressed  in  the  terms  called ''  illa- 
tive," are  in  place  here :  (1)  These  terms  imply  that  objects  of  ex- 
perience are  actually  related  in  a  great  variety  of  directions,  and 
under  several  main  classes  of  relations.  Objects  are  known  as 
related  directly,  and  in  ways  which  perception  can  easily  dis- 
cover ;  but  they  are  also  known  as  related  in  more  complicated 
and  obscure  ways ;  they  are  known  as  related  through  each  other 
in  an  indefinite  and  incalculable  number  of  directions.  (2) 
Knowledge  itself,  so  far  as  its  entire  inferential  branch  is  chiefly 
concerned,  consists  in  the  apprehension  of  relations.  Nothing 
can  be  known  as  unrelated ;  and,  as  has  been  habitually  declared 
by  psychologists,  "  to  know  is  to  relate."  [This  is,  however,  as 
we  shall  see  subsequently,  far  from  being  all  that  knowledge  is.] 
(3)  A  sort  of  instinctive  impulse  of  the  intellectual  order,  and  a 
dim  apprehension  of  the  great  supreme  fact  of  the  case,  are  im- 
plied in  that  natural  and  habitual  mode  of  movement  which  in- 
tellect shows,  as  soon  as  the  faculty  of  reasoning  develops. 
Beasoning  implies  that,  somehow,  things  generally  are  united 
into  a  system ;  and  that  this  system  is  such  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  thought  to  reach  from  object  to  object,  and  from  event  to 
event,  and  to  bind  all  the  individuals  into  higher  and  yet  higher 
unities.  As  to  the  ultimate  origin  and  extra-mental  validity  of 
this  presupposition  of  the  logical  process  of  reasoning,  and  even 
as  to  its  justification  and  application  in  the  lines  of  the  differ- 

>  That  is,  in  fhe  latter  part  of  thla  chapter,  in  ttie  two  following  chaptera,  and  by  way  of  indirect 
leferenoe,  in  the  laat  chapter  of  the  book. 
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ent  so-called  soienoes  or  systems  of  knowledge,  the  science  of 
psychology  does  not  inquire.  But  psychology  must,  at  least, 
note  this  implication  as  a  fact  underlying  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  all  conscious  processes  of  ratiocination.  (4)  It  is  also 
implied  that  a  difference  exists  between  correct  reasoning  and 
incorrect  and  invalid  reasoning ;  and  that  this  difference  depends 
upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  relating  factdties  to  correspond 
to  the  actual  relations  of  existing  objects.  Here  again  we  un- 
cover  metaphysical  questions  that  concern  the  origin  and  nature 
of  that  conviction  which  belongs  to  the  use  of  the  intellect  in  the 
elaboration  of  experience. 

{  4.  It  is  soaroely  neoessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  dependence  of 
logical  oonclosion  upon  the  deyelopment  of  all  the  other  so-called  faculties 
of  mind.  As  reasoning  enters  into  all  highly  analytic  and  conceptual  per- 
ception, so  it,  in  turn,  depends  for  its  deyelopment  upon  such  acts  of  percep- 
tion having  been  already  performed.  Every  complex  object  of  perception  is 
capable  of  being  ihoughtfuUy  regarded  from  any  one  of  innumerable  points 
of  view.  Thus  the  masteiy  of  any  object  requires  us  continually  to  be  de- 
Tising  middle  terms,  through  which  we  may  reason  our  way  into  relating 
it  to  other  items  of  our  experience.  For  example,  on  first  seeing  a  jaguar, 
we  conclude  from  its  general  appearance  (stripes  on  the  back  and  sides  with 
whitish  belly,  etc)  that  it  is  '*some  sort  of  a  tiger; "  or,  being  more  ex- 
pert in  zoology,  from  its  serrate  teeth  that  it  is  "  camiyorous,"  etc  But 
this  yery  object  of  perception  subsequently  becomes  a  suggester  and  source 
of  middle  terms  through  which  to  bring  into  relation  with  past  experience 
other  new  objects  of  perception.  Plainly,  moreover,  this  process  of  drawing 
conclusions  through  middle  terms  requires  advanced  development  of  the 
image-making  faculty,  in  the  form  both  of  memory  and  of  imagination.  He 
who  has  no  stores  of  recognitive  memoiy  has  no  source  of  middle  terms 
through  which  to  reach  conclusions ;  to  conclude  that  the  jaguar  is  a  carnivor- 
ous animal  one  must  remember  that  *'  serrate  teeth  '^  are  the  mark  of  such  an 
animal.  And  the  history  of  the  mental  processes  of  every  boy  who  toils  over 
the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem,  illustrates  what  the  entire  history  of 
mathematics  shows — ^namely,  the  place  of  imagination  in  demonstratiye  rea- 
soning. Not  only  must  imagination  work  constructively,  to  hold  the  problem 
dearly  before  the  mind,  and  so  to  set  forth  the  end  or  goal  of  the  process  of 
ratiocination  ;  it  must  also  work  inventively,  to  devise  the  various  connec- 
tions of  lines,  etc.,  which  may  serve  as  middle  terms  in  the  train  of  reasoning. 
«  The  geometer's  sagacity,"  says  Professor  James,  '*  lies  in  the  invention  of 
the  new  lines."  Nor  Ib  a  high  degree  of  developed  volition  unnecessary  to 
the  drawing  of  conclusions.  For  although,  in  inductive  reasoning  especially, 
the  hypothesis  or  theory  which  includes  the  explanation  of  the  individual 
experiences  may  seem  to  thrust  itself  involuntarily  before  the  mind,  wiU  is 
indispensable,  with  its  trained  exercise,  to  hold  attention  upon  the  goal, 
to  make  selections  among  the  media  that  memoty  and  imagination  suggest, 
and  to  direct  along  chosen  lines  the  entire  so-called  "  train  of  thought." 

i  5.  The  truth  that  the  conclusion  of  a  process  of  reasoning  presents 
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Itaelf  as  »  problem  for  solution,  or  as  *  doubt  to  be  set  at  rest,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  telBohgical  character  of  all  reasoning.  In  general,  we  reason 
"  in  order"  to  discover  whether,  or  not,  some  relation  which  is  not  immedi- 
atelj  obyions  may  be  established,  defended,  and  confirmed,  or  rejected. 
This  general  purpose  divides  itself  into  as  many  particular  purposes  as  there 
are  prablems  to  be  solved,  or  doubts  to  be  set  at  rest.  And  these  depend, 
for  every  man,  upon  his  past  experience  and  upon  his  hopes,  fears,  and  prac- 
tical interests.  For  each  individual  his  particular  end,  or  goal,  in  reason- 
ing will  be  to  know,  or  to  defend,  or  to  reject,  some  particular  proposition 
which  seems  to  him  important  or  interesting.  Thus  we  are  all  constantly 
asking  ourselves,  with  respect  to  things  which  do  not  work  as  we  wish  them 
to,  or  which  do  not  turn  out  as  we  expect  them  to  :  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Why  not  ?  and.  Why  this  way  rather  than  that  ?  All  such  questions,  how- 
ever, call  for  reasons,  for  processes  of  conclusion  based  on  grounds  and 
reached  through  middle  terms.  If  one's  shoes  will  not  draw  on  as  usual, 
one  inquires  and  concludes  as  to  the  reason ;  just  as  Leverrier  concluded 
from  the  disturbed  movements  of  Uranus  to  the  then  unknown  planet  Nep- 
tune as  their  cause.  It  m  then  thfi  toluHon  qf  the  problem  whether  such  a 
particular  prediocae  ahaU^  or  shaU  not,  be  adopted  in  our  concluding  judgment, 
which  M  sought  in  all  acts  of  reasoning.  In  this  end  to  be  reached  lies  the 
supreme  purpose  of  the  logical  processes.  *'  Psychologically,  as  a  rule," 
says  Professor  James,^  <'  F  oversluidows  the  process  from  the  start.  We  are 
seeking  P,  or  something  like  P."  .  .  .  And  "  if  P  have  any  value  or 
importance  for  us,  M  was  a  very  good  character  for  our  sagacity  to  pounce 
upon  and  abstract.  If,  on  the  contrary,  P  were  of  no  importance,  some  other 
character  than  M  would  have  been  a  better  essence  for  us  to  conceive  of 

The  different  Kinds  of  Beasoning  which  logic  recognizes  all  re- 
ceive  their  psychological  explanation  under  the  principles  which 
have  been  enunciated.  The  essence  of  all  logical  conclusion  being 
the  connection  of  one  judgment  with  other  judgment  as  its  reason 
or  ground,  the  different  orders  of  relation  under  which  this  syn- 
thesis takes  place  furnish  the  different  principal  kinds  of  reason- 
ing. These  orders  of  relation  have  already  been  noticed  in 
treating  of  the  characteristics  of  conceptions  and  the  resulting 
kinds  of  judgment.  If  the  propositions  employed  in  the  reason- 
ing concern  relations  of  resemblance^  or  difference,  then  the  act  of 
inference  moves  along  the  line,  so  to  speak,  of  like  or  unlike 
characteristics.  The  general  principle  may  then  be  said  to  be : 
objects  which  are  known  to  have  one  or  more  characteristics 
in  common  with  a  third  class  of  objects,  may  tmth  reaeon  be  con- 
cluded to  have,  in  common  with  each  other,  a  sufficient  number 
of  characteristics  to  be  classed  together.  ^  S  and  P  are  hath 
like  M,  then  they  are  like  each  other,  and  deserve  the  same  name. 
But  of  two  objects,  one  of  which  is  known  to  have  character- 

>  The  Principles  of  Fiychologj,  n..  p.  SIS. 
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istics  in  common  with,  and  the  other  to  have  charaotexisticB  dif- 
ferent from,  some  third  other,  there  is  reason  to  affirm  that  they 
should  not  be  classed  together ;  and  such  objects  shotdd  have 
different  names. 

Further,  inasmuch  as  all  objects  of  sense-perception  necessa- 
rily exist  in  relations  of  space  and  tinier  and  since  all  events  in  the 
stream  of  consciousness  and  in  the  world  of  external  changes  stand 
in  relations  of  time,  propositions  affirming  or  denying  particular 
spatial  or  temporal  relations,  may  afford  grounds  for  conclu- 
sions. The  principle  here  is  that  of  "  the  apprehension  of  con- 
nections in  space  and  time.'*  Objects  considered  as  idealized, 
may  be  made  the  subjects  of  reasoning  under  the  general  rela- 
tion of  space.  Thus,  the  different  geometrical  forms — ^triangle, 
square,  etc. — may  be  considered  as  related  by  resemblance  and 
difference  into  classes  (right-angled  triangle,  obtuse-angled  tri- 
angle, etc.).  What  is  concluded,  vnth  goad  reason^  to  be  true  of 
one  triangle  is  attributed  to  all  similar  figures.  But  so  far  as 
objects  of  sense-perception  and  of  self-consciousness  are  con- 
sidered as  coming  under  pure  relations  of  space  and  time,  they 
admit  of  another  kind  of  inference.  Hence  that  peculiar  form 
of  demonstrative  reasoning  which  is  possible  in  mathematics 
alone.  The  character  of  such  reasoning  is  due  to  the  relations 
in  which  the  objects  reasoned  about  stand  both  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  intellect.  The  elementary  objects  of  mathema- 
tical reasoning  are  constructions  of  the  imagination  on  a  basis  of 
the  abstracting  and  comparing  activity  of  thought.  They  can, 
therefore,  as  pure,  abstract  ideas,  be  inspected  and  intuited,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  nature  of  their  forms  and  relations  clearly 
evident ;  and  middle  terms  can  be  devised,  such  that  the  steps  of 
inference  shall  admit  of  relatively  small  chance  for  any  omission 
or  mistake.  In  such  "  chains  "  of  ratiocination,  each  particular 
judgment  affirms  some  relation  of  quantity  between  different 
extensions  of  space  or  different  numbers  ;  S  and  Pare  iJvus  dis- 
covered to  he  quantitatively  related  in  a  particular  way  ihrovgh 
M,  which  is  some  third  magnitude  comparable  to  both. 

It  is  under  the  form  of  judgment  which  attributes  action  to 
an  agent  (see  p.  448  f .)  that  inferences  in  the  line  of  cause  and  effect 
originate  and  develop.  In  essentially  the  same  form  do  we 
find  the  intellect  of  man  concluding  with  respect  to  interacting 
forces  and  laws.  For  the  conception  of  force  is  inseparable  psy- 
chologically— at  least  in  its  origin— from  the  consciousness  of 
conative  activity.  The  conception  of  law,  too,  is  primarily  that 
of  the  mode  of  the  behavior  of  some  agent.  Under  these  two 
relations  C  force  "  and ''  law  "),  which  are  so  subtly  intermingled 
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both  in  reality  and  in  mental  apprehension,  a  wide  field  of  con- 
clusions, otherwise  closed  even  to  the  mind's  entrance,  is  mas- 
tered. For  who  does  not  see  that  those  words  so  glibly  used  by 
physical  science,  have  reference  to  presuppositions  that  quite 
outstrip  the  data  hitherto  discovered  in  our  description  and  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  Postponing 
further  treatment  of  these  abstract  conceptions,  we  now  notice 
them  only  as  conditioning  certain  kinds  of  inference.  When- 
ever one  sees  certain  signs  of  force  (movements,  changes),  one 
immediately  concludes  the  existence  of  an  agent  with  the  force 
necessary  to  produce  them  ;  when  one  believes  in,  or  knows,  the 
presence  of  an  agent  with  the  necessary  force,  then  one  con- 
cludes that  signs  of  the  agent's  force  have  manifested,  or  will 
manifest,  themselves.  In  this  way  every  perceived  change  (or 
effect)  Pis  vyferred  to  he  due  to  the  action  o/eofne  agent  S;  for  the 
reason  that  Jfcf,  which  is  the  known  common  sign  of  8,  is  connected 
taith  P;  therefore  P— the  cause  of  which  affords  the  problem  to 
the  mind — is  a  case  to  he  attributed  to  S. 

S  6.  The  distinction  of  logic  between  an  enihymeme,  or  single  sentence 
connecting  the  concluding  judgment  with  its  ground  by  the  words  *'  there* 
fore,"  or  '*  because  "  (for  example,  "  the  President  is  fallible,  because  he  is 
a  man ")  and  a  complete  %yUogism^  is  not  important  for  the  psychology  of 
reasoning.  The  enthymeme  has  been  defined,^  as  **  an  argument  in  the  form 
in  which  it  would  naturally  occur  in  thought  or  speech."  This  is  true,  be- 
cauM  this  form  puts  the  predicate  into  connection  with  the  subject  as  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  a  reason  ;  thus,  Sis  P  because 
it  is  M,  Nor  are  the  distinctions  of  the  i^ree  figures  of  the  syllogism  psy- 
chologically important.  For  the  procedure  of  the  intellect  is  substantiaUy 
the  same  whether  we  say : 

L  n.  in. 

MibP    _  Pis  3f  Mis  P 

8isM  8isM  M  is  S 


\'SisP  rSisP  '.'8  is  P. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  it  is  alike  implied  that  there  is  something  in  the 
syntheses  of  the  two  judgments  already  incorporated  into  experience  (a  syn- 
thesis established  between  if  and  P,  and  another  established  between  Staid 
MJy  which  affords  "a  gpround"  for  a  new  synthesis ;  and  this  something  is 
the  relation  they  both  sustain  to  a  third  common  something  (to  the  middle 
term  MJ.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  the  binding  intellectual  act  changed  when 
the  compound  synthesis  is  thrown  into  the  terms  of  an  hypothesis ;  thus — 
UMisPandSiaM,  then  Sis  P. 

Various  statements  have  been  adopted  by  logicians  to  set  forth  the  so- 
called  **  law  of  the  syllogism,"  the  nature  of  the  bond  which  makes  the  con- 

]  ThOBsan :  OotUxie  of  the  Latra  of  Thonght,  p.  MO. 
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t^lnaioii  Tmlid.  Aooavding  to  Aristotle  this  law  is  the  dtdifM  cb  tmmi  et  nuOo; 
**  Whatever  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  class  distribativelj,  wxj  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  any  part  of  that  class."  But  aoooiding  to  Kant,  who  wishes  to 
emphasize  the  intension  of  the  conceptions  in  the  judgment,  the  law  is  rather 
to  be  stated :  Noia  notce  e$i  nota  rei  ip&iua;  while  Leibnitz,  apparently  em- 
phasizing the  extension  of  the  judgments,  wonld  state  the  law  thus :  Con- 
ientvm  conUnti  e$t  oontentum  conlinenHi.  Of  these  three  forms  of  statement, 
that  of  Kant  is  by  far  the  most  snggestire.  For  at  least,  that  kind  of  reason- 
•ing  which  mo^es  along  the  line  of  resemblances  and  differences  may  be  said 
to  fall  nnder  the  principle :  the  "mark  of  a  mark  is  the  mark  of  the  thing 
•itself."  For  example,  suppose  the  qnestion  to  arise,  whether  the  jaguar  is  a 
carnivorous  or  a  graminivorous  animal ;  or  whether  the  lady's-slipper  is  an 
orchid,  or  not.  Now,  the  mark  of  the  jaguar  is  to  have  senate  teeth,  and  the 
mark  of  the  oamirorous  animals  is  to  have  the  same  kind  of  teeth.  Again,  to 
have  its  stamens  and  pistils  united  in  a  single  column,  with  the  petals  ranged 
irregularly  around,  is  one  mark  of  the  lady's-slipper ;  and  to  have  small, 
round  tubers  is  another  mark ;  but  both  these  are  marks  of  the  orchid  fam- 
ily, therefore  the  lady's-slipper  should  be  classed  as  an  orchid.  In  similar 
way,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  scientific  recognition  customarily  establiahed ; 
and  this,  sometimes  through  a  series  of  middle  terms,  or  marks  of  marks, 
many  of  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  observation.  Scientific  difier- 
<entiation  also  consists  in  a  yet  more  difficult  and  precious  work  of  reasoning 
along  such  lines.  Shall  nerve-commotion,  for  example,  be  classed  with  that 
form  of  motion  to  which  we  ascribe  the  name  electricity  ?  Thousands  of 
experiments  and  scores  of  carefully  conducted  chains  of  ratiocination  have 
Attempted  to  answer  this  inquiry ;  and  even  thus  we  have  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  requisite  distinctions. 

{  7.  The  peculiarity  of  maihematical  reasoning  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  those  processes  by  which  conceptions  of  abstract  spatial  qualities  and 
relations,  together  with  conceptions  of  number  and  of  relations  of  number, 
«re  formed.  These  processes,  like  all  those  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
so-called  "  conceptions,"  are  the  achievement  of  imagination  and  intellect, 
working  in  conjunction.*  For  example,  the  formation  of  the  conception  of  a 
"  straight  line  "  begins  by  some  such  exhortation  to  imagination  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  Select  any  two  points  (a  and  b),  and  let  some  point  move  between 
the  two  in  such  way  that,  starting  from  one  of  the  two  as  its  point  of  de- 
parture, the  moving  point  shall  go,  without  demotion,  toward  the  other  as 
its  goal.  Or,  as  Kant  was  fond  of  saying:  If  you  would  know  what  a 
straight  line  is  (its  <'  conception  "),  you  must  draw  it,  or  construct  it  by  imag- 
ination. Meanwhile,  the  exhortation  to  intellect  is:  attend  only  to  the 
directum  of  the  movement,  as  defined  by  the  points  a  and  h,  and  form  an 
abstract  idea  of  this  limitation  of  "  direction,**  irrespective  of  what  is  moving 
and  of  the  particular  point  of  departure  or  of  cessation  of  movement.  In 
similar  manner,  by  a  more  complex  act  of  synthesis,  in  which  both  imagina- 
tion and  intellect  take  part,  the  conception  of  a  triangle  may  be  formed. 
But  the  formation  of  this  conception  requires  counting  up  to  the  number  of 
three,  and  the  synthesis  of  so  many  straight  Unes,  having  similar  relations 
to  each  other  (**  forming  angles,**  that  ia  to  say),  into  a  unity.  Now,  it  is  by 
>  Oomp.  Foiter :  Tbe  Hanum  Intellaot,  p.  4S6 1 
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stndght  lines  drawn  in  all  directions,  and  hj  triangles  of  all  possible  sizes  and 
shapes — both  employed  as  "  middle  terms  " — that  the  conclusions  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  in  the  geometrical  branch  of  it,  are  chiefly  reached.  For 
all  amounts  of  direction  -  extension  are  measurable  and  comparable  only 
by  means  of  lines ;  and  all  superficial  extension  is  measurable  by  means  of 
the  simplest  form  of  enclosed  superficies,  which  is  the  triangle.  In  the 
arithmetical  branch  of  mathematical  reasoning,  however,  the  primary  con- 
ceptions are  those  of  number ;  and  these  conceptions  are  formed  by  '*  count- 
ing." The  act  of  counting  inyolres  both  imagination  and  intellect  proper  in 
a  deyeloped  form ;  since  this  act  is  really  a  series  of  acts,  or  a  process,  which 
results  in  a  judgment  terminating  the  series  by  forming  some  conception 
of  number  to  which  a  particular  name  (as  " five**  or  "seven*')  is  given. 
All  mathematical  processes  of  this  order  are  therefore  reducible  to  the  two 
forms  of  "  counting  on  "  and  **  counting  off; "  and  mathematical  reasoning 
in  this  form  is  a  series  of  judgments  of  relative  magnitude,  mediated  by  a 
number  of  middle  terms.  [Thus,  the  answer  to  an  arithmetical  problem  is : 
So  many  ibe,^  or  9>  or  per  cent.  ;  if  certain  given  conditions  are  to  be  ful- 
filled. And  in  algebra ;  a;  =:  so  much,  and  y  =  so  much,  more  or  less  than 
X,  etc.] 

In  the  early  stages  of  mathematical  reasoning  the  perception  of  concrete 
objects  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  conceptions,  and  to  the  drawing 
of  conclusions.  The  child  learns  to  know  what  a  straight  line  is,  only 
by  seeing  a  line  that  does  not  markedty  deviate  from  a  direct  course  between 
the  two  points  which  terminate  it,  and  then  comparing  such  a  line  with  one 
that  plainly  does  not  follow  a  direct  course,  but  is  curved  or  bent.  Yet  even 
thus  the  imagination  of  the  child,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Kant,  must 
construct  the  line — as  a  resultant  of  comparison  upon  a  basis  of  repeated  acts 
of  perception-— in  order  to  recognize  its  straightness,  as  such.  So,  too,  are 
grains  of  com,  marbles,  or  the  balls  of  an  abacus,  useful  perceptions  in  en- 
couraging and  developing  the  primary  conceptions  of  number  and  of  nu- 
merical relations.  It  accords  with  known  pqrchological  laws  that,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  such  aids  are  habitually  employed,  mathematical  conclusion  loses 
its  true  intellectual  or  logical  cluuacter,  and  becomes  a  matter  of  perception 
and  ideation  according  to  the  laws  of  association.  For  example,  the  trades- 
man of  Japan  will  calculate  prices,  by  means  of  his  soroban,  with  almost  in- 
credible rapidity  and  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  mental  arithmetic.  Very  simple  acts  of  genuine  mathematical 
reasoning  are  quite  beyond  him :  he  is  a  perceptive,  ideating,  calculating 
machine,  and  not  a  reasoner  respecting  relations  in  space  and  time. 

I  8.  An  elaborate  employment  of  reasoning  faculty  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary in  order  to  form  the  conception  of  *'  causation  ; "  and  a  yet  higher  de- 
velopment is  marked  by  the  attainment  of  clearly  defined  notions  respecting 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  "agent,"  <* self-activity,"  << doing,"  and  the 
like.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  principal  form  of  logical  conclusion  is 
itself  developed  along  the  line  of  this  conception.  This  is  simply  a  case  of 
the  intellect  following  the  laws  of  its  own  evolution  without  any  correspond- 
ing development  of  the  consciousness  of  the  existence  and  significance  of 
those  same  laws.  For  in  every  form  of  mental  Hfe,  we  do,  without  knowing 
ishai  we  do.    Very  early  in  his  mental  growth  the  child  begins  to  explain  to 
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himself  the  more  noteworthy  events  in  his  experience  by  sttribnting  them 
to  the  doings  of  things  or  persons,  not  hitherto  Msooi«ted  with  precisely 
these  same  events.  Such  intellectual  activity  oonstitutee  a  beginning  ofraHod'- 
nation  along  the  line  of  caueal  influence.  It  is  at  first  and  usually,  connected 
with  events  which  are  interesting  and  strange ;  for  snch  events  both  excite 
and  demand  an  explanation.  In  other  words,  eveiy  snch  event  may  be  said 
to  offer  a  new  problem  to  the  intellect  for  its  solution.  This  problem  is  not, 
however,  statable  in  the  terms :  ''What  is  it ? "  but  is  rather  to  be  expressed 
in  the  question:  "What  person  or  thing  did  this?"  It  is  essentially  the 
same  general  problem  with  which  all  human  science  chiefly  occupies  itself 
— namely,  **  What  are  the  causes  of  this  event  (the  forces  operative,  and  the 
laws  under  which  they  operate)  ?" 

It  is  chiefly  by  this  kind  of  ratiocination  that  we  transcend  the  limits  of 
the  present  and  bring  its  experiences  into  permanent  and  rational  connec- 
tions with  what  is  remote  in  space  and  time.  Thus  the  present  becomes  re- 
lated to  the  past,  not  mereiy  by  way  of  recognitive  memory  under  the  laws  of 
association,  but  as  finding  in  that  past  the  reason,  or  ground,  why  the  present 
is  as  it  is  rather  than  otherwise ;  what  iepreeent  in  time  ie  eaplainedby  what  was 
poet  in  time.  Similaiiy,  too,  is  the  event  present  in  space  explained  by  some 
agent,  invisible  on  account  of  its  remoteness,  or  on  account  of  its  being  by 
nature  not  adapted  to  appreciation  by  the  senses.  For  it  is  the  same  intel- 
lect behaving  in  essentially  the  same  way,  which  puts  spiritual  "  powers"  in 
the  air,  sprites  and  fairies  in  the  green  wood,  introduces  ghosts  or  other 
"telepathic'*  influences  to  account  for  changes  whose  causes  are  not  sen- 
suously manifest,  and  which  theorizes  as  to  "  luminiferous  ether,  ^*  "  atomic 
entities  "  with  a  variety  of  "  natures,**  etc.  All  such  beings  are  alike  "  con- 
cluded to ;  *'  because  neither  perception  nor  memoxy  alone  enables  us  to  ex- 
plain the  present  happenings  by  agents  whose  connection  with  these  happen- 
ings is  matter  of  presentative  experience. 

Very  early,  also,  does  the  expectation  of  the  child  take  on  an  intellectual 
character.  It  ceases  to  be  merefy  an  attitude  of  mind  which  results  from 
unreasoned  past  association  :  it  becomes  more  or  less  of  an  expectation  that 
attempts  to  base  itself  upon  grounds  and  to  depend  upon  justifiable  conclu- 
sions— an  eapectatitm,  that  knows  why  it  exiete  in  this  particular  form  rather 
than  in  some  other.  Doubtless  the  early  conclusions  of  human  mental  life  are 
not  genuine  logical  conclusions :  they  are  "conclusions'*  only  fklsely  so- 
called.  The  child  that  refuses  his  milk  or  his  bath  when  he  sees  vapor  aris- 
ing from  the  cup  or  the  tub,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  drawing  a  logical 
conclusion.  He  may  simply  be  the  subject  of  inhibition  from  a  suggested 
idea.  What  stimulates  and  guides  the  development  of  rational  expectation 
with  reference  to  the  future  is  chiefly  the  occurrence  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant exceptions.  As  said  Leibnitz :  "Reason  alone  is  capable  of  establish- 
ing sure  rules,  and  of  supplying  what  is  lacking  to  those  which  are  not  sure, 
by  inserting  their  exceptions."  He  has  a  wise  and  developed  intellect  who 
can  say :  "Generally,  but  not  always"  (comp.  p.  458  f.). 

The  movement  of  mind  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  example.  A  child  of  the  autbor*s  acquaintance,  having  seen 
his  toy-balloon  sail  away  skyward,  after  a  malicious  boy  had  secretly  severed 
the  string,  was  asked  what  had  become  of  it :  he  replied  that  "  Gk)d  had 
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carried  it  off  **  Here  was  ondoabtedlj  a  case  of  genuine  logical  reasoning. 
The  erent  was  strange,  and  the  interest  awakened  by  it  great.  If  the  balloon 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  after  the  customary  fashion  of  things,  no  conclu- 
sion would  probably  have  been  suggested  to  tiie  boy's  mind.  But  so  inter- 
esting an  exception  to  ordinary  experience  constituted  a  special  problem  in 
causation ;  and  the  agent  suggested  to  senre  as  cause  was,  of  course,  that  one 
whose  powers  and  doings  had  previously  been  connected  with  events  sky- 
ward. 

2  9.  No  psychological  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  attempt  to  throw  the 
foregoing  kind  of  reasoning  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism  of  the  *'  First "  (or 
of  any  other)  "  Figure."  We  should  only  indulge  in  profitless  quibbling  by 
saying :  Major  premise, — All  cases  of  mysterious  events,  having  to  do  with 
the  sky  are  cases  of  divine  action  ;  Minor  premise, — This  is  a  case,  etc. ; 
Conclusion, — Therefore,  etc.  For  such  a  syllogism  would  not  represent  the 
actual  movement  of  the  child's  mind.  Better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
would  perhaps  be  some  such  syllogism  as  the  following:  All  events  that 
challenge  explanation,  as  exceptions  to  ordinary  experience,  require  some 
special  agent  to  account  for  them ;  this  is  such  an  event ;  and  therefore,  etc. 
The  mental  representation  of  the  special  agent  in  this  particular  event  may 
then  be  left  wholly  to  association.  Such  a  flctitious  major  premise  is  itself, 
however,  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  that  law  of  the  intellect  which 
has  been  recoc^nized  as  at  the  roots  of  all  reasoning,  and  as  the  ori£^n  of  our 
conception  of  causation  itself. 

2 10.  While  all  three  kinds  of  reasoning  fall  under  one  essential  principle 
of  all  reasoning,  and  while  they  are  all  necessarily  combined  in  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge,  they  stand  in  somewhat  different  relations  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  growth  of  knowledge.  (1)  It  is  pre-eminently  by  conclusions 
through  mediated  comparison  of  the  marks  of  objects  (Eant's  dictum,  Noia 
nokR  est  nota  rei  ipsius,  or  Aristotle's  dictum  de  omni  et  ntUh — according  as 
intension  or  extension  of  the  conceptions  is  regarded)  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  essential  qualities,  or  traits,  of  things  is  attained,  and  that  classification 
and  definition  are  advanced.  But  all  conceptions  are  growths,  not  only  for 
the  individual  but  also  for  the  race ;  and  consequently  all  definition  and 
classification  are  subject  to  change  as  knowledge  grows.  Indeed,  different 
groupings  of  so-called  "  marks  "  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  adopted,  ac- 
cordLig  as  the  point  of  view  changes  and  the  end  to  be  reached  varies  on 
the  part  of  the  conceiving  mind.  Nor  can  either  the  individual  or  the  whole 
body  of  expert  inquirers  ever  be  sure  that  all  the  essentials  in  any  concep- 
tion have  been  comprehended  in  the  definition.  In  this  respect  the  logical 
distinction  between  simple  and  complex  conceptions  is  only  relative.  It  is, 
however,  by  conclusions  drawn  under  the  principle  of  "  a  mediated  likeness 
or  unlikeness  of  marks,"  that  conceptions  and  the  dependent  work  of  defini- 
tion and  classification  grow. 

(2)  In  all  forms  of  applied  physical  science,  as  well  as  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, calculation  by  means  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  conceptions 
takes  a  most  important  part.  Even  psychology  has,  especially  recently,  been 
much  urged  to  employ  this  form  of  reasoning.  In  a  g^iarded  way,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  so-called  **  psycho-physics,'^  this  science  has  already 
made  profitable  use  of  the  mathematical  method.    A  largely,  or  purely. 
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mathematieaJ  psjohology,  or  logie,  has  been  attempted;  bat  the  result 
of  this  attempt  Beems  to  ns  as  worse  than  a  doubtful  success.  Nor  oan  we 
think  that  the  biological  and  social  sciences  will  ever  derive  their  conolnsions 
chiefly  in  this  kind  of  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  mathematical  reason- 
ing legitimately  enters  into  our  processes  of  argument  about  all  things  and 
all  erents  that  are  measurable ;  and  meaturabUj  to  some  extent,  are  all 
things  and  all  events  that  belong  to  time  and  space. 

(8)  The  knowledge  that  grows  by  the  third  kind  of  inference  is,  as  has 
already  been  implied,  the  knowledge  of  causes,  of  real  forces,  and  of  laws. 
Here,  since  forces  are  measurable  and  comparable  in  terms  of  time  and 
space,  and  since  the  formulas  which  state  the  uniform  modes  of  their  action 
are  called  laws,  mathematical  reasoning  is  also  necessarily  employed. 

Processes  of  logical  reasoning  are  also  distinguished  as  Induc- 
tive and  Deductive.  The  puzzles  suggested  by  writers  on  logic 
concerning  the  nature  of  both  of  these  kinds  of  reasoning  have 
been  neither  few  nor  slight.  In  fact,  however,  no  actual  process 
of  inference  consists  of  one  of  these  "  kinds  "  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  On  the  contrary,  induction  and  deduction  are^  psycho- 
logically considered^  in  principle  essentiaUy  the  same  ;  both  alike 
consist  in  reaching  one  judgment  as  a  condfision^  on  the  basis  of 
other  Judgment  as  its  reason  or  ground.  It  is  ordinarily  said  (and 
with  a  certain  degree  of  truth),  however,  that  in  " induction"  a 
general  principle  is  concluded  from  particular  instances ;  but  in 
"  deduction  '*  a  particular  case  is  concluded  under  a  general  prin- 
ciple.  Or  to  say  the  same  thing  in  another  way — ^in  induction 
we  reason  that  because  it  is  so  in  one  or  more  cases  of  our  ex- 
perience, therefore  it  is  so  in  all  similar  cases  of  experience  (has 
been  so,  and  will  be  so — ^generally  or  universally).  But  in  de- 
duction we  have  already  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
or  universal  principle  applicable  to  similar  cases ;  the  problem 
of  this  particular  case  comes  before  us ;  and  we  solve  it  by  re- 
membering, assuming,  or  showing  that  ii  comes  under  the  al- 
ready known  principle.  In  induction,  then,  we  conclude  that  A  is 
By  because  we  have  observed  that  a  and  a^  and  a*  (all  essentially 
alike  and  capable  of  being  grouped  under  A)  are  B.  In  deduc- 
tion we  know,  or  assume  as  known,  that  A  is  B,  and  conclude 
that  c^  (which  we  have  never  met  with  before)  is  B. 

"  Inference  on  Orounds  "  is,  therefore,  characteristic  of  both 
induction  and  deduction.  As  a  suggestive  writer  *  on  this  subject 
— although  from  the  logical  rather  than  the  psychological  point 
of  view — has  declared:  ''The  distinction  .  .  .  erroneously 
described  as  the  distinction  between  Induction  and  Deduction 
is  chiefly  a  distinction  of  aspects^  largely  based  on  a  confused 

1  BoHD^iMt:  Logic,  n.,  p.  218. 
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idea  of  Induction,  but  yet  in  some  degree  justified."  Farther 
on.  the  same  writer:  ''We  may  take  Induction  as  Inference* 
viewed  from  the  side  of  the  differences,  Deduction  as  Inference 
viewed  from  the  side  of  the  universal.'*  The  correct  distinction 
is,  however,  better  brought  out  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view  by  sajring  that,  in  induction,  we  start  from  observed  like- 
nesses and  unlikenesses  in  individual  cases  (analysis  being  pri- 
marily involved)  and  solve  our  problem  by  concluding  that  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  some  general  or  universal  relation 
among  the  individuals.  But  in  deduction  we  start  rather  with  an 
assumed  solution  of  the  problem  offered  in  the  individual  case, 
and  prove  by  inference  the  correctness  or  falsity  of  our  assump- 
tion by  relating  the  case  to  some  generalization  regarded  aer 
already  established.  The  need  of  hypothesis  in  both  so-called 
kinds  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  their  common  use  of  inference  in 
all  its  essential  psychological  traits,  confirms  the  truth  of  their 
essential  similarity.  In  both  induction  and  deduction  alike,  the 
intellect  displays  the  law  of  its  own  life  and  movement — ^namely, 
the  tendency  to  leap  from  observation  of  the  particular,  and  from 
the  problem  which  observation  proposes,  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  universal ;  then  to  inhibit  itself  by  regarding  the  differences 
which  other  observation  reveals  ;  and  then,  finally,  to  organize 
and  to  validate  experience  by  concluding  all  its  items  under 
some  improved  form  of  the  universal. 

2  11.  Much  subtile  discussion  has  been  indnlged  in  bj  treatises  on  logio 
over  the  question.  How  can  knowledge  grow  by  inference  at  all?  This 
question  may  be  asked  with  reference  to  induction  so  called,  as  well  as  with 
leferenoe  to  deduction  in  syllogistic  form  ;  although  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
more  easily  comprehensible  and  more  impressive.  For  example,  it  may  be^ 
said :  Unless  I  know  absolutely  that  aUMis  P,  how  can  I  infer  with  oonfl- 
denoe  that,  because  8,  in  particular,  is  ilf,  therefore  8  ia  Pf  Again,  how 
am  I  thus  absolutely  to  know  that  aU  M  is  P^  unless  I  have  observed,  or 
learned  from  those  who  have  observed,  that  each  particular  case  of  M  (m  and 
mS  etc.,  up  to  m")  is  P.  But  if  I  alrobdy  know  P  to  be  true  of  every  case 
of  M^  then  I  know  it  of  5,  and  do  not  need  to  *'  prove  "  it ;  indeed.  How 
could  I  proM  it  if  my  major  premise  were  not  first  established  ?  How,  then,. 
— ^it  is  asked,  in  general — can  deduction  increase  knowledge  ?  Or,  turning 
to  the  argument  by  induction,  it  may  be  said  that  reasoning  can  never  prov» 
the  universal  proposition :  AU  MU  P.  For  one  can  never  be  sure  that  on» 
has  observed  all  cases  which  properly  fall  under  M  (all  the  possible  series^ 
m,  m^  fi^,  0lc.).  Therefore  all  one  is  entitled  to  say  is :  fiveiy  m  which  I 
have  observed  ha»  been  P.  But  how  can  this  serve,  of  itself,  as  *^  proof  **  of 
my  conclusion  that  all  M  is  (has  been,  and  will  he)  Pf  Must  it  not  be 
admitted,  then,  either  that  sure  proof  is  impossible,  or  else  that  it  is  of  no 
use? 
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The  answer  to  snoh  logical  pnzadee  as  the  foregoing  is,  from  the  point  of 
yiew  of  psychology,  not  diffiotilt  to  find.  Briefly  stated,  we  are  led  by  snch 
pozzies  simply  to  admit :  None  of  onr  inferential  knowledge— onr  judgments 
oondnded  on  other  judgment  as  groond— is  absolutely  certain.  '*  Guess- 
ing,** or  hypothesis,  enters  into  all  such  knowledge.  It  is  true  we  can  never 
conclude  with  abaoltUe  certainty  that  cUi  M  ia  P ;  or  that  every  other  particu- 
lar case  of  ilf  which  we  shall  meet  will  also  be  P.  In  every  act  (tf  induction^ 
if  Much  act  is  genuhie  induction  and  not  more  enumeration  and  summation  of 
memory 'images^  as  it  foere^  a  hypothesis  is  introduced,  And,  in  ^t,  science, 
and  even  ordinary  experience,  is  constantly  engaged  in  finding  out  that  all 
MisnotP  ;  for  science  and  experience  grow  quite  as  much  by  correcting 
mistakes  and  by  making  exceptions  to  rules  as  by  so-called  "establishing  ** 
of  general  or  universal  principles.  Indeed,  we  saw  (p.  466  f.)  that  all  reason- 
ing itself  implies  the  change  and  growth  of  our  conceptions.  So  also  in  every 
act  of  deduction — no  matter  how  firmly  established  the  major  premise  may 
seem  to  be— lAsre  is  a  concealed  hypothesis.  Exceptions  may  occur ;  every 
new  case,  however  obviously  it  seems  at  first  to  come  under  the  general  prin- 
ciple, may  prove  an  exception ;  we  may  find  in  this  particular  case  of  appar- 
ent '*Sis  M^  a  reason  for  the  modification  of  the  premise  ^*  AU  M\&  P." 

The  remarks  just  made  might  be  illustrated  by  the  entire  lustoTy  of  the 
development  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.  Properly 
speaking,  all  conclusions  are  only  more  or  less  highly  probable  hypotheses,  accord- 
ing as  they  stand  related  to  the  entire  organism  of  eaperienee,  under  the  laws  of 
intellectual  l\fe.  For  example,  no  principle  of  physios  is  better  established 
than  that  of  gravitation,  so  called;  popularly  expressed,  with  reference 
to  the  earth,  all  bodies  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  if  left  unsupported,  fall 
toward  the  earth's  center.  But  here,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  certain  al- 
leged cases  of  "  levitation,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inquiry  of  astron- 
omy as  to  whether  all  the  stars  do  actually  come  under  this  principle. 
Again,  few  propositions  could  be  confirmed  by  a  greater  array  of  evidence, 
or  are  of  greater  practical  as  well  as  scientific  import  than  this  :  "  The  men- 
tal states  of  man  are  communicable  only  by  means  of  bodily  changes  in  one 
individual  which  act  as  signs  that  effect  the  well-known  forms  of  sense-con- 
sciousness in  other  individuals."  But  here  again  we  have  alleged  facts  and 
elaborate  theories  of  '*  telepathy'*  and  *'  rapport"  struggling  for  scientific 
recognition  and  boldly  inviting  scientific  inquiry ;  we  have  also  certain  cu- 
rious phenomena  of  common  psychical  impulses,  or  vague  forms  of  ideation* 
simultaneously  affecting  large  numbers  of  people.  Such  merely  possible  ex- 
oeptions  may  not  furnish  suflSoient  evidence  for  the  reconstruction  of  ac- 
cepted principles ;  they  may  not  properly  induce  every  candid  man  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  such  reconstruction.  Tet  he  who  remembers  how 
the  sagacious  Kant  considered  it  an  '*  a  priori  principle"  that  no  material 
body  can  influence  another  without  contact,  or  who  is  fkmiliar  with  the  dif- 
ficulty which  all  the  most  cherished  universal  propositions  in  science  have 
had  in  establishing  themselves,  will  recognize  the  truth  of  our  contention. 

{  12.  No  rules  applicable  in  all  cases  can  be  given  for  the  justification  logi- 
cally (t.9.,  in  view  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason)  of  the  act  of  induc- 
tion. A  single  significant  experience  may  justify  the  universal  proposition : 
*•  All  ilf  is  P,"  or  "No  ilf  is  P  "—in  the  form  of  an  hypothesis,  to  be  more  at 
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less  oonfldenily  aooepted,  while  waiiiiig  for  other  oases  of  M.  The  tendency 
of  intellect  in  this  regard  is  similar  to  the  tendency  of  image-making  faculty 
under  the  principle  of  association.  The  child  who  has  been  burned  by  its 
eteaming  cup  of  milk,  or  stung  by  an  insect,  or  bitten  by  a  snapping  dog, 
not  only  experiences  the  inhibiting  image  of  associated  pain,  on  encounter- 
ing again  a  similar  object ;  but — ^if  any  genuine  work  of  inference  is  done — 
it  also  concludes  that  all  similar  objects  ought,  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, to  be  avoided.  And  not  a  few  important  scientific  discoTeries  have 
been  made  on  a  basis  of  no  more  significant  inductiTe  inference.  It  is,  in- 
deed by  emphasizing  as  clews  those  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  which  have 
been  just  observed  for  the  first  time,  or  which  to  the  ordinary  observer  seem 
to  need  no  explanation,  that  superior  sagacity  manifests  itself. 

{ 18.  But  guesses,  or  hypotheses,  require  confirmation,  or  they  cannot 
safdy  be  accepted  as  grounds  for  other  conclusions.  The  various  so-called 
''  experimental  tests  **  which  science  emphasizes  are  simply  refinements — 
made  possible  largely  by  special  equipment  of  instruments— of  the  methods 
employed  by  evexy  intellect  to  render  its  reasons,  or  grounds  for  being  in- 
fiuenced,  sufficient.  The  word  "sufficient"  must  here  be  understood  as 
suggesting  the  satisfaction  which  the  mind  feels  in  becoming  aware  of  the 
relations  that  bind  its  experience  into  the  higher  forms  of  unity.  These 
tests  are  summarized  in  the  so-called  rules  or  "  methods  of  induction."  Of 
such  the  following  three  are  ordinarily  recognized :  (1)  The  method  of  agree- 
ment ;  (2)  the  method  of  difference ;  (3)  the  method  of  concomitant  variation. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  combined  use  of  both  the  first  two 
methods  is  made  in  all  complicated  inference.  Objects  or  events  that  are 
observed,  or  otherwise  known,  to  have  like  qualities  or  conditions,  are 
inferred  to  belong  to  the  same  classes,  or  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
same  agencies,  or  causes.  But,  in  so  &r  as  objects  or  events  differ  in  im- 
portant ways,  they  must,  as  effects,  be  assigned  to  different  classes  and 
agencies,  or  causes ;  and,  as  causes,  they  must  give  rise  to  different  effects. 
Or,  if  we  can  measure  the  concomitant  variations  in  different  objects  and 
events,  and  if  we  discover  that  their  variations  have  proportional  intensities, 
then  again  we  may  infer  a  connection  in  respect  of  classes  or  causes.  Thus, 
the  gardener  concludes :  '*  Because  my  apple-tree  declines  in  vigor  as  the 
'  scale '  spreads  over  its  bark,  therefore  the  spreading  of  this  pest  is  the 
cause  of  the  tree's  declining  in  vigor.'* 

2  14.  The  foregoing  discussion  throws  light  on  the  relations  which  the 
process  of  reasoning  brings  about  between  the  particular  and  the  universal. 
In  their  interest  in  the  purity  of  logical  formulas  the  older  logicians  empha- 
sized the  necessary  connection  of  particular  cases  with  general  principles  as 
giving  cogency  to  the  syllogism.  Thus  I  infer  and  surely  know  that  the 
man  A  B  will  die  (is  mortal)  becctuse  ''all  men  are  mortal."  This  "  Figure  " 
of  the  syllogism — to  which  many  writers  on  logic  would  reduce  all  the  other 
Figures — ^represents  a  sort  of  xmiversal  law  as  ruling  over  and  compelling 
the  particular  to  fall  under  it  and  obey  it.  But  mere  law  is  impotent,  mere 
form  can  do  nothing.  Neither  the  real  cause  for  particular  occurrences,  nor 
the  reason  for  the  content  of  the  conception  answering  to  an  individual 
object,  can  be  found  in  the  universal.  On  the  contrary,  the  real  reason  for 
every  law  is  the  behavior  and  the  nature  of  individual  beings.  They  dictate 
91 
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the  law ;  and  it  does  not  compel  them— except  as  we  choose  to  use  an  inter- 
esting bat  Tnisleading  flgare  of  speech.  John  Stnart  Mill,'  in  opposition  to 
the  older  logicians,  emphasized  the  moTement  of  thought  from  particnlars 
to  particnlars,  in  all  forms  of  natnral  deductive  inference.  Of  the  proposi- 
tion that  '*  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  is  mortal  this  author  truly  says—"  it 
is  evidentlj  an  inference ;  it  is  got  at  as  a  conclusion  from  something  else  ; 
but  do  we  in  reality  conclude  it  from  the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal  f 
I  answer,  no.**  Further  on  he  adds :  **  When,  therefore,  we  conclude  from 
the  death  of  John  and  Thomas,  and  every  other  person  we  ever  heard  of  in 
whose  case  the  experiment  had  been  faitlj  tried,  that  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton  is  mortal  like  the  rest ;  we  may,  indeed,  pass  through  the  generalization. 
All  men  are  mortal,  as  an  intermediate  stage ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  process,  the  descent  from  all  men  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  the  iitference  resides.  The  inference  is  finished  when  we  have  asserted 
that  all  men  are  mortaL  What  remains  to  be  performed  afterward  is  merely 
deciphering  our  own  notes." 

Neither  of  the  foregoing  views  implies  the  true  and  complete  statement 
of  the  psychological  nature  of  inference.  For  if  the  "  inference  is  finished  ^ 
by  reaching  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  mortal,  then  we  have  already 
geoeralized;  we  have  already  somehow  passed  from  the  particular  to  the 
general.  When,  then,  the  question  arises,  whether  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
too,  has  died  or  will  die  (instead  of  proving  immortal),  our  confidence  that, 
in  this  case,  too,  death  is  the  fkte  of  the  particular  man,  rests  upon  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  man;  and  so  cannot  be  exempted  from  that  which 
belongs  to  all  men.  Actually,  then,  the  intellect  does  leap  from  the  partic- 
ular to  the  universal,  and  so,  hypothetioally  at  first,  extend  its  knowledge  ; 
actually,  also,  it  does  conclude  from  its  acquired  knowledge  of  the  universal, 
as  to  what  will  prove  true  of  the  particular.  Induction  and  deduction  plainly 
combine  in  this  compound  process  of  inference.  As  Bosanquet '  has  said : 
«<  The  verification  of  hypothesis  has  been  considered,  from  Bacon  down- 
ward, as  an  integral  part  of  scientific  induction.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
deductive  than  the  connection  of  an  hypothesis  with  the  consequences  by 
which  it  is  verified."  Such  a  description  answers  not  to  scientific  proced- 
ure alone ;  it  is  rather  the  umvenal/arm  of  the  movmnent  of  inMect  indUiU 
work  of  orgamging,  by  proonwn  of  raHocinaUon,  the  mdiDidtiai  osqMrimc^ 
wldch  oofuHtute  the  stream  of  oinueiaumeu. 

Two  Uniyersal  Principles  are  customarily  aflSbrmed  by  los^io 
to  preside  over  the  entire  life  of  the  intellect.  These  are  called 
the  Principle  of  Identity  and  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Beason. 
As  a  complenoLent,  or  the  other  side,  of  the  former  principle  is  the 
Principle  of  Contradiction.  In  its  bare  form,  and  abstractly 
stated,  the  principle  of  identity  is  made  to  affirm :  '*  ^  is  A.*'  In 
its  complementary  form,  then,  the  principle  may  be  stated :  *'  A  is 
not  both  A  and  not-A,"  or,  if  by  ^  we  mean  not-^A^  then :  No  A 
is  B.    These  so-called  principles  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  re- 
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tstdtiiig  from  observation  or  argnment;  they  are  rather  taken  for 
granted  in  all  argument.  The  Law  of  Contradiction  has  been 
said  to  "  supply  something  without  which  the  Law  of  Identity  is 
not  logically  complete  nor  distinctly  intelligible.**  Both  taken 
together,  however,  furnish  no  real  or  concrete  truth.  For  there 
is  no  reidity  known,  or  that  may  be  conceived  of,  which  can  be 
substituted  for  A,  with  the  understanding  that  such  reality  is 
absolutely  unchanging,  or  that  its  conception  is  not  subject  to 
the  principle  of  growth.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  such  a  so- 
called  "  principle  "  of  thought  ? 

ITie  principle  of  identity  has  no  meaning  except  as  understood 
in  its  application  to  judgment;  and  through  judgment  to  that 
connection  of  judgments  which  we  call  reasoning.  Thus  under- 
stood, it  simply  binds  to  consistency  all  the  way  through  the 
veiy  synthesis  in  which  judgment  and  reasoning  consist.  Li  the 
same  judgment  (and  all  truth  is  conceivable  and  affirmable  only 
in  the  form  of  judgment)  the  conception  answering  to  the  sub- 
ject (that  which  "  we  mean  '*  by  S)  and  the  conception  answering 
to  the  predicate  (that  which  '*  we  mean  **  by  P),  as  well  as  the  re- 
lation affirmed  by  the  synthesis  itself  (that  which  "  we  mean  "  by 
the  copula),  must  remain  unchanged.  S  t8  S ;  T  isT;  the  rela- 
tion expressed  by  the  copula  is  that  self-same  relation  ;  neither 
must  be  changed  without  changing  all.  More  abstractly  still, 
when  you  judge,  you  judge ;  you  cannot  posit  and  negate,  affirm 
and  deny,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  this  comes  pretty  near 
to  sajring  simply  that  the  intellect  has  judgment  for  its  function, 
and  that  judgment  is  what  it  is — ^namely,  the  establishing  of  a 
relation,  by  an  act  of  synthesis,  between  S  and  P. 

2  15.  The  absurdity  of  trying  Xoprofoe  the  principle  of  identity  is  obvious 
enough.  We  may  indeed  amuse  oorselves  in  somewhat  the  following  way  : 
Let  ns  suppose  that  we  try  to  argne,  either  for  or  against  the  principle  as 
stated  in  its  abstract  form.  Thus :  The  principle  of  identity  must  be  true ; 
for  the  A  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  subject  is,  by  hypothesis,  A^  and 
the  A  which  stands  in  the  place  of  the  predicate  is  also  A  ;  and,  farther,  the 
judgment  itself  is  but  a  statement  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  A  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  same  as  the  A  of  the  predicate.  Or,  again,  if  the  principle  of 
identity  be  not  tme,  then  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  A  of  the  subject  is  in- 
deed A^  which  is  absurd ;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  predicate,  and  so  on. 
But  who  does  not  see  that  by  all  this  jnggling  with  mere  abstractions  we  as- 
sume, at  every  step,  the  very  principle  itself? 

On  the  contrary,  the  changing  character  of  all  conceptions,  and  therefore 
of  the  tmer  and  more  comprehensive  meanings  of  words,  forbids  us  to  sub- 
stitute any  definite  and  fixed  conceptions  for  either  the  A  of  the  subject  or 
the  A  of  the  predicate,  in  the  formula  announcing  the  principle  of  identity. 
We  may  not  affirm,  for  example,  that  the  conception,  or  the  reality,  which 
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answers  to  the  term  "  man,*'  or  **  atom,"  or  to  any  other  terms,  is  to  remain 
foreyer  self-same.  The  genezio  man  may  develop  so  as  not  to  be  mortal ; 
the  atom  may  be  itself  shown  to  be  a  sabject  of  eyolution ;  at  least,  it 
is  the  forces  and  laws  of  reality  and  not  the  abstnust  logical  principle  of 
identity,  which  provides  that  no  9uch  change  shall  at  any  moment  take 
place. 

The  law  of  Exdnded  Middle,  which  Aristotle  expressed  by  saying,  "  Be- 
tween the  assertions  of  a  logical  contradiction  there  is  no  middle,**  is  a  sort 
of  dependent  abstraction  based  npon  the  acceptance  of  the  two  foregoing 
principles.  '*  i4  is  either  B  or  not-^,*'  is  the  bare  logical  formola  for  ex- 
pressing the  law.  This  so-called  law  applies  to  all  strict  denial ;  and  all 
strict  denial  wonld  be  not  only  practically  impossible  bnt  logically  inconceiv- 
able, were  not  the  principle  of  identity  and  its  complementary  principle  as- 
sumed to  be  true  and  necessary.  But  what  particular  statements  may  be 
strictly  denied,  and  on  what  principles  we  may  separate  the  objects  of  ex- 
perience into  mutually  exclusive  classes,  or  assign  changes  to  mutually 
exclusive  causes,  only  experience  can  say ;  and  the  evolution  of  experience 
itself  constantly  gives  the  lie  to  many  of  our  strictest  denials. 

The  principle  of  Sufficient  Beason  is — as  we  have  already  seen 
— ^the  one  principle  which  is  distinctive  of,  and  which  ^ves  bind- 
ing force  to,  all  kinds  of  inference.  It  cannot,  therefore,  itself 
be  proved  by  inference ;  the  rather  is  it  itself  abstracted  from 
that  very  form  of  the  life  of  intellect  which  we  call  '*  inference.** 
That  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  fact  revealed  by  our  scientific  exam- 
ination of  those  phenomena  of  consciousness,  called  processes  of 
reasoning,  when  regarded  in  their  order  and  connection,  is  this, 
— that  «o,  and  no  otherwise,  do  they  always  occur.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  frame  a  formula  for  this  principle  like  that 
which  logic  employs  for  the  principles  of  identity,  contra- 
diction, and  excluded  middle.  Nor  does  the  principle  of  suffi- 
cient reason  itself  give  us  the  least  information  respecting  what, 
in  particular,  is  the  ''  sufficient  reason  *'  of  what — or  as  to  the 
connections  that  may  be  established  by  a  '^  because,"  or  a 
''therefore,**  between  any  particidar  8  and  any  particular  JP. 
Moreover,  if  we  emphasize  the  word  **  sufficienty**  and  then  inquire 
as  to  what  in  our  actual  mental  life  corresponds  to  this  word,  we 
find  that  no  definite  answer  can  be  given,  either  before  experi- 
ence or  upon  the  grounds  of  realized  experience.  Sufficient — for 
what  ?  Now  the  amount  and  kind  of  reason  which  is  sufficient 
always  depends  upon  a  variety  of  considerations ;  such  as  the 
character  of  the  objects  or  events  we  are  reasoning  about,  the  end 
(either  practical  or  theoretical)  which  the  reasoning  has  in  view, 
the  opportunities  for  investigation  which  the  accumulated  stores 
of  the  experience  of  the  individual  and  the  race  afford,  and  even 
the  subjective  interests  and  habits  of  the  reasoner,  etc.    In  the 
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stricter  sense  of  the  word,  sufficient  reason  belongs  only  to 
demonstrative  reasoning  in  mathematics. 

As  to  what  is  meant  by  "  reason  " — whether  sufficient  or  insuf- 
ficient— ^we  shall  further  inquire  in  discussing  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  conception  of  causation.  Three  things, 
however,  may  properly  be  noted  by  a  psychological  treatise, 
at  the  present  point:  (1)  By  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
is  obviously  meant  the  natural  tendency  qf  man,  as  a  developing 
intellect,  aatitfaUorily  to  eaeplain  his  experience.  This  is  really, 
then,  not  an  abstract  principle  at  all,  as  is  the  principle  of 
identity  ;  it  is  rather,  primarily  considered,  an  exhortation  aris- 
ing from  the  depths  of  our  intellectual  life.  (2)  All  the  explana- 
tion, which  intellect  demands  and  pursues  in  the  interests  of  its 
own  self-satisfaction,  involves  the  relating  of  one  object  to 
another,  of  one  event  to  another,  etc.  Everything  is  esplained 
by  being  brought  into  connection  toith  something  else.  We  under- 
stand S,  only  when  we  bring  it  into  connection,  by  an  act  of  judg- 
ment, with  P;  and  since  such  relating  can  be  direct  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  we  explain  S  in  relation  to  P  through  M. 
Thus  S,  M,  and  P,  ell  explain  each  other ;  they  are  all  appre- 
hended as  belonging  to  one  world  of  connected  objects  and 
events.  For  (3)  the  belief  that  such  a  world  exists,  and  that  we 
may  know  it  as  it  exists,  not  only  by  becoming  immediately 
aware  of  it  in  perception  and  self-consciousness,  but  also  by 
processes  of  ratiocination,  lies,  like  a  sleeping  postulate,  beneath 
all  the  activity  of  mind  according  to  the  so-called  principle  of 
sufficient  reason.  It  belongs,  however,  to  philosophy  to  explicate 
and  defend  this  postulate. 

{ 16.  The  exposition  of  the  principle  of  BofBoient  reason  by  logicians 
has  often  been  almost  as  unwarrantable  as  the  use  made  of  the  allied  law  of 
cansation  in  debates  over  free  will,  miracles,  eta,  bj  students  of  natnral 
science  and  by  theologians.  This  so-called  "  law  of  cansation'*  is  only  the 
objectification,  as  it  were,  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  Its  meaning, 
in  general,  is  to  assert  onr  confidence  that  things  ca-e  really  connected  as 
we  find  ourselves  having  reason  to  knote,  or  Miwe^  that  they  are.  The 
use  of  the  adjective  ''  sufficient,"  as  attached  to  the  noxm  "reason,**  is  sng- 
g^tiye ;  bnt  is  psychologically  of  no  importance.  It  conld  strictly  apply 
only  to  those  products  of  our  actual  thinking  which  fully  meet  the  ideal  de- 
mands of  logic ;  but  this  all  products  of  thinking  that  relate  to  actual  things 
and  events  fail  to  do.  The  entire  phrase,  then,  should  be  held  to  be  sig- 
nificant of  that  perpetual  development  of  the  life  of  intellect  which  results 
in  giving  a  higher  unity  to  knowledge ;  a  more  complex  and  well-principled 
organization  to  experience ;  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  on  the  world  of 
known  objects  and  events,  as  a  system  of  beings  with  so-called  "  natures,*' 
acting  under  law,  and  possessing  ''forces'*  and  *' powers;"  a  wider  theo- 
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retioal  and  yet  logioally  defensible  ontlook  over  the  inTiaible  realms  of  dis« 
tant  times  and  spaces,  and  of  entities  that  oannot  be  made  the  objects  of 
peroeptiTe  experience.  Thns  our  <' reasons*'  become  more  nearly  ideally 
«  sufficient,"  according  as  the  development  of  intellect  itself,  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race,  goes  on. 

2  17.  It  is  interesting  to  note  again  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
development  of  intellect  and  the  development  of  feeling  and  wilL  Appre- 
hension of  the  true  being  of  things  not  infrequently  comes  more  through 
our  iBsthetical,  or  sensitive  and  practical,  natures  than  through  our  logical. 
To  know  things,  we  must,  in  some  sort,  Hve  our  way  into  them.  In  matters 
of  the  so-called  practical  life  we  find  this  illustrated  in  the  action  and  influ- 
ence of  what  is  called  "  tact."  In  matters  of  sasthetical  and  even  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  import,  we  find  it  further  enforced  by  manifestations 
of  what  is  denominated  "intuition**  or  ** insight."  Here  the  most  well- 
reasoned  answers  as  to  what  and  why  often  seem  to  be  more  than  matched 
by  the  intellectually  obscure  but  more  feeling-fuU  and  rapid  apprehensions 
of  truth.  The  affective  side  of  human  nature,  of  course,  influences  the 
logical  processes  veiy  strongly  at  their  origin*  and  indeed  all  the  way 
through.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  on  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
intellectual  interest,  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  ignorance,  of  pure  and 
strong  desire  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Thus,  inference  is  not  only 
spurred  to  a  quick,  decisive  bound,  but  somehow— it  would  almost  seem — 
guided  so  as  to  light  upon  the  right  spot.  In  conclusion,  every  inductive  proc- 
ess, too,  originates  largely  in  a  sort  of  blind  groping  about  after  all  pon- 
sible  movements  of  thought  which  may  furnish  the  satisfaction  of  desire.  He 
who  does  not  want  to  reason  is  little  likely  to  reach  any  conclusion  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  our  conclusions  are  generally— as  everybody  knows — more  likely 
to  be  the  ones  which  we  as  reasoners  want.  Such  a  feeling  of  want  also  re- 
minds us  of  the  mental  movement  necessary  to  satisfy  it ;  and,  as  that  move- 
ment follows,  we  have  the  germinal  form  of  conclusion  in  the  narrower  sense 
(the  deductive  syllogism).  Nor  is  it  unwarrantable  to  affirm  that  the  devel- 
opment of  will,  as  a  sort  of  outcome  from  desire,  is  indispensable  to  the 
higher  forms  of  ratiocination.  There  is  truth,  then,  in  the  declarations  of 
G5the*s  "Fteust:**  *'A11  comes  at  last  to  feeling,"  and  <<What  you  don't 
feel  you'll  never  catch ; "  although  this  truth  should  not  lead  us  *<  to  despise 
intelligence  and  science,  the  highest  powers  accorded  unto  man." 

[Beridet  the  works  referred  to  at  the  oloie  of  the  laet  ohapier,  the  fbUowing  maj  be 
ooneiilted:  Bpenoer:  Prindplee  of  Plyoholofy,  IL,  p.  861  Mffl:  Locio,  Booke  iL,  iiL 
Junee :  The  Prindplee  of  Fkjohology,  U.,  ohap.  xjoL  GsKpenter :  Mental  PhjiidLogy,  L, 
ohap.  6;  iL,chapuISl] 
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SPACOB,  TIME,  AXD  CAUSATION 

The  pecnliarity  of  the  relation  which  certain  of  our  concep- 
tions sustain  to  our  entire  mental  life  is  made  obvious  only  by 
a  process  of  reflective  thinking.  So  subtile  and  intricate  is  the 
development  of  this  life,  and  so  late  the  awakening  of  critical 
interest  in  its  fundamental  laws,  that  it  is  not  strange  to  find 
different  students  holding  widely  different  opinions  as  to  the 
origin  and  significance  of  such  conceptions.  While,  of  course, 
it  is  true  of  these  conceptions,  above  all  others,  that  their  more 
precise  content  represents,  in  the  case  of  different  individuals, 
widely  different  degrees  in  the  development  of  thinking  faculty. 

Conceptions  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made 
have  received  a  great  variety  of  names  at  the  hands  of  different 
writers  in  the  history  of  psychology  and  philosophy.*  Among 
these  the  term  '*  categories  "  (or  **  predicaments  "  resulting  from 
the  processes  of  thinking  and  naming)  is  as  old  as  Aristotle. 
The  full  treatment  of  the  categories,  as  related  to  the  processes 
and  the  results  of  knowledge  in  a  large  and  ultimate  way,  be- 
longs to  the  philosophical  theory  of  knowledge  ;  but  regarded 
as  forms  of  real  being,  the  categories  are  of  metaphysical  import. 
It  is  enough  for  scientific  psychology  to  note  their  existence,  as 
it  were,  and  to  describe  such  of  the  mental  processes  resulting  in 
these  conceptions  as  are  most  directly  involved  in  the  history  of 
mental  development. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  the  conceptions  which  are  called 
the  "  categories  "  have  peculiar  relations  to  our  entire  mental 
life.  As  respects  their  strictly  psychological  origin  and  char- 
acter, however,  there  is  little  apparent  reason  to  speak  of  them 
as  ''peculiar.*'  In  one  passage  of  his  writings  Aristotle  enu- 
merates the  following  ten  :  Substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
place,  time,  situation,  possession,  action,  and  suffering ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  regarded  them  as  applying  both  to  things  and  to 
words.     But  considered  as  an  actual  mental  process  there  is  no 

1  For  ft  lilt  of  these  terms  eee  Hamfltoa :  Lectares  oa  Metaphyiice,  xzzrlll. ;  and  RelcTe 
Work!,  note  A,  |  t..  p.  T8S  L 
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one  of  these  ten  whose  origin  and  development  does  not  conform 
to  the  descriptions  already  given  of  the  elaboration  of  experience 
through  thought-faculty.  Of  the  three  categories  whose  names 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  for  example,  we  may  unhesitat- 
ingly declare  that  the  actual  mental  processes  answering  to  the 
names  are  performed  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  are  those 
through  which  we  pass  in  forming  all  our  other  conceptions. 
When  I  think  of  space,  or  of  time,  or  of  causation,  I  have  no 
peculiar  experience  (no  so-called  *'  intuition,"  or  immediate  ra- 
tional awareness  or  insight  into  the  nature  of  things)  answer- 
ing to  these  words.  So  far  as  descriptive  psychology  goes, 
these  conceptions  arise  and  develop  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  do  all  other  conceptions. 

Even  from  the  predominatingly  psychological  point  of  view^ 
however,  there  is  something  peculiar  about  the  relation  in  which 
all  the  true  categories  stand  to  the  development  of  mental  life. 
This  psychological  peculiarity  consists  chiefly  of  the  follow- 
ing three  characteristics :  (1)  Begarded  as  thought  -  products 
these  conceptions  are  capable  of  reaching  a  high  degree  of  ab- 
straction ;  and  of  being  illustrated,  as  it  were,  by  a  correspond- 
ingly great  variety  of  widely  different  acts  of  the  image-makings 
facidty.  For  example,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  judgments 
based  upon  experiences  with  extended  objects  of  perception  one 
may  reach  the  bare  thought  of  the  ''  possibility  of  extension  in 
general ;  '*  and  may  give  to  this  abstraction  the  name  of  "  space.*' 
On  the  other  hand,  in  "  realizing  '*  to  one's  self  what  one  means 
by  space,  one  may  employ  a  variety  of  images  of  past  or  pos- 
sible extensions  and  movements  of  objects ;  and  may  say  to  one's 
self,  ''That  is  what  I  understand  by  space."  On  comparing 
such  a  compound  act  of  thinking  and  imaging  as  this  with  the 
act  which  is  performed  in  connection  with  words  denominating 
classes  of  objects — such  as  "  man,"  "  mammal,'*  or  even  "  soul  '* 
and  ''thing  " — we  cannot  fail  to  note  the  differences  between  the 
two.  (2)  Connected  with  this  peculiarity  is  the  content-less 
character  of  the  categories.  These  conceptions,  in  their  most 
abstract  form,  have  no  variety  of  marks  which  the  S3mthe8i8  of 
judgment  grasps  together  in  giving  import  to  the  name.  It  has 
been  said  ^ ''  the  act  of  apprehension  produces  no  content  of  idea- 
tion which  is  not  already  contained  in  the  content  of  the  being 
that  is  ideated."  For  example,  if  I  conceive  of  space  as  "  pure 
mental  form,"  or  as  the  "  possibility  of  indefinite  extension  in  gen- 
eral,'* etc.,  my  act  of  conception  does  not  enable  me  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  actual  content  of  my  perception,  or  of  my  imagina- 

>  So  Beneka :  Prapnatlsche  P^yctaologle,  II .  p.  175. 
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tion,  or  of  my  conception  of  any  particular  thing  that  is  actually 
extended.  (3)  The  existence  of  these  conceptions,  when  con- 
sidered merely  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  compels  us 
to  admit :  We  are  able  not  only  to  think  about  all  manner  of  ob- 
jects, and  put  the  results  of  thinking  into  the  perception,  memory, 
and  imagination  of  all  manner  of  objects ;  but  we  are  also  able 
to  think  about  the  ultimate  forms  of  thought  itself.  We  can,  by 
thinking,  form  conceptions  of  the  processes  of  perception,  mem- 
oiy,  imagination,  and  conception — as  secondary  and  higher  prod- 
ucts,  as  it  were,  of  intellectual  life.  In  some  sort,  then,  the  cat- 
egories are  realized  as  thinking  that  has  for  its  objects  the  very 
processes  of  perceiving,  remembering,  imagining,  and  thinking, 
themselves. 

To  sum  up  these  characteristics  :  By  "  categories  "  psychology 
icaUy  considered  (that  is,  regarded  as  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness), we  mean  those  highly  abstract  conceptions  which  the  mind 
frames  by  refiectium  upon  its  own  mx>st  general  modes  of  behavior. 
They  are  our  own  notions,  resulting  from  co-operation  of  imagi- 
nation and  judgment,  concerning  the  ultimate  and  unanalyzable 
forms  of  our  own  existence  and  development.  In  so  far  as  our 
notions  are  correctly  formed,  and  so  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  ultimate  facts  of  mental  life,  the  categories  may  be  said  to  be 
the  ultimate  forms  of  mental  existence  and  development. 

i  1.  The  dootrine  of  the  categories  has  been  much  debated,  not  only 
in  treatises  on  philosophy  and  logic  (where  snoh  debate  more  properly  be- 
Jongs)  but  also  in  writings  on  psychology.  The  term  most  popular  in  Qreat 
Britain  and  America  for  this  class  of  conceptions  has  been,  perhaps,  the  term 
"  intuitions."  Bnt  such  a  term  is  particularly  inappropriate  for  this  class  of 
conceptions.  To  *'  intuit  ^  is  to  see  presentatively,  face  to  face,  as  it  were ; 
and  "  the  intuitions"  should  refer  only  to  snch  classes  of  objects  as  admit  of 
being  envisaged,  or  known  with  that  immediate  awareness  of  cognition  which 
presentative  experiences,  whether  of  sense  or  of  self-consciousness,  alone 
have.  Now  I  can  thns  (''  intuitively**)  know  an  extended  thing  by  sight,  or 
by  tonch ;  I  may  even  regard  myself  as,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  standing  face 
to  face  with  the  memory -picture  or  with  the  object  constructed  by  imagina* 
tion — although  psychological  classification  regards  such  objects  as  belonging 
to  the  representative  rather  than  the  presentative  group.  Pre-eminently  true 
is  it  also  that  I,  and  no  other,  have  a  face-to-face  knowledge  of  my  own  men* 
tal  states  as  such — of  my  pleasures  and  pains,  my  desires  and  purposes,  etc. 
But  the  knowledge  signified  by  such  abstract  terms  as  space,  time,  causa- 
tion, and  the  other  categories,  is  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  any 
similar  envisagement  or  intuitive  cognition  by  the  mind.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  every  one  has  many  intuitions  of  spaces,  times,  and 
caiises ;  and  then  by  a  process  of  generalization  and  reasoning  reaches  the 
ability  to  give  some  sort  of  meaning  to  the  words  ''space,'*  "time,"  and 
*'  causation."    But  the  really  correct  thing  is  to  say  that,  in  the  processes  of 
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perception  by  ibe  eenaee  end  of  eelf-copiicioDimeM,  I  intuit,  or  eawim^ 
extended  things  end  events  enduring  in  the  world  or  as  ststes  of  my  own 
mind,  snd  relations  between  things  whidi  I  explain  eanaally. 

2  2.  Beoanse  the  intelleetoal  derelopment  on  whidi  they  depend  is  capa- 
ble of  being  earned  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent^  and  to  a  far  greater  extent 
in  the  case  of  some  indiTidoals  than  others,  the  conoeptions  answering  to  the 
term  the  categories  are  Teiy  different  in  different  cases.  In  no  other  oon- 
ceptionsare  the  efbots  more  clearly  seen  of  original  or  acqnired  skilL  of  the 
amount  of  attention  giyen  to  the  subject ;  and  even  of  age»  sex,  habitual 
modes  of  the  actifity  of  the  senses,  imagination,  etc.  There  is  undoubted 
truth,  from  the  p^ohological  point  of  view,  in  the  statement  that  space 
4s  not,  and  nerer  can  become,  to  one  bom  blind,  what  it  is  to  all  who  have 
normal  virion.  Says  Lotze '  in  speaking  of  the  sexes :  "  Analytic  reflection 
upon  their  own  moTements  is  so  little  familiar  to  them  that  one  may  affirm, 
without  fear  of  being  veiy  far  wrong,  that  such  expressions  as,  lo  <*«  righi^ 
to  ike  Irfl^  acroUf  reverts^  express,  in  the  language  of  women,  not  any  mathe- 
matioal  relations,  but  certain  particular  feelings  which  one  has  when  in 
working  one  makes  moTcments  in  these  directions.'*  What  is  true  of  the 
subordinate  determinations  of  spatial  properties  and  relations,  is  even  mora 
true  of  that  mental  determination  which  corresponds  to  the  sum-total,  as  it 
were,  of  such  properties  and  relations.  Different  individual  conceptions  of 
.apace  are  Ua  more  variable  than  the  conceptions  of  such  spatial  relations  as, 
**  to  the  right,"  **  to  the  left,**  etc.  What  is  true  of  space  is  just  as  true  of 
time  and  causation.  The  child's  conception  of  time,  or  that  of  the  savage, 
differs  most  markedly  from  the  astronomer's  or  the  philosopher's.  But  the 
astronomer  and  the  philosopher  do  not,  actually,  conceive  of  time  in  the 
«ame  way. 

Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  these  conceptions  derive  their  pscti^ 
tor  character — ^that  character  which  entities  them  to  be  called  categories? 
Psychologically  considered,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  categories  consists 
chiefly  in  the  three  points  just  mentioned,  and  by  referring  to  such  differ- 
ences in  the  processes  by  which  these  conceptions  are  formed  we  may  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  customary  tests  of  a  category,  namely — (1)  origi- 
nality, (2)  universality,  (8)  necesdty.  These  prooesses,  indeed,  give  token  of 
no  new  facuUy  (9.^.,  so-called  reason  as  the  '*  faculty  of  intuition  ").  These 
processes  are  rather  the  application  of  all  the  mental  faculties  to  the  very 
conditions  of  experience  itself,  with  a  view  intelligentiy  to  conceive  of  such 
conditions.  If,  then,  the  inquiry  be  raised,  why  does  not  the  dog—that  most 
intelligent  of  the  lower  animals — give  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  cate- 
gories ;  why  does  not  it  show  tokens  of  having  intuitions  of  space,  time, 
4nd  causation,  as  original,  universal,  and  neoessary  cognitions?  The  answer 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  animal's  lack  of  some  one  faculty,  considered  as  a 
sort  of  storehouse  of  the  categories.  The  answer  rather  is,  that  the  dog  is, 
Apparently,  quite  incapable  of  performing  a  considerable  number  of  those 
intellectual  processes  which  are  indispensable  to  self-understanding.  It  be- 
longs to  man  only  to  learn  to  understand  his  own  understanding.  The  dog 
cannot  reflectively  consider  the  meaning,  or  reason  its  way  into  conclusions 
as  to  the  laws,  of  its  own  mental  life.    For  this  it  has  neither  the  neceesazy 

<  Mkrooosmiis,  If.,  pw  «r. 
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iwiftginatjon  nor  recognitive  (self -oonsoioaB)  memory,  nor  power  of  sxistoiued 
thinking  and  drawing  oonolnsions.  Apparently,  also,  the  lower  animals  have 
no  intellectnal  interests  or  other  forms  of  feeling,  and  no  will  to  pnrsoe 
trains  of  reflective  analysis  directed  upon  their  own  mental  prooeases.  Nor 
have  we  reason  to  sappose  that  they  are  metaphysical  as  man  is ;  and  so  ca- 
pable of  developing  a  "reasoned  belief  '*  in  reality  as  cognizable  and  repre- 
sentable  by  their  own  mental  processes. 

The  categories  are  said  to  be  "  original,"  therefore,  because  they  mark  the 
last  results  of  analytic  and  reflective  thinking  in  preparation  for  the  process 
of  conception ;  no  more  lies  beyond  for  thought  in  that  particular  direction 
from  which  we  may  derive  and  by  which  we  may  explain  the  nature  of  space, 
time,  causation,  and  of  the  other  categories.  They  are  "universal,**  because 
all  mental  processes  in  the  case  of  aU  men  seem  to  follow  the  forms  of  ex- 
istence and  development  summarized  in  the  category  itself.  They  are 
**  necessary,'*  both  because  they  are  original  and  universal,  and  also  because 
we  experience  an  irremovable  limit  when  we  seek  to  determine  our  own 
forms  of  conception  in  contradictory  directions.  All  these  tests,  however, 
— and  especially  the  latter  two— are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  misap- 
plied. For  example,  it  may  be  said  that  all  men  do,  and  must,  perceive  and 
imagine  sensuous  objects  as  extended  in  space,  and  so  that  space  may  be, 
and  must  be,  conceived  of  as  the  abstract  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
extended  objects.  But  that  atoms  do  and  must  exist  as  extended  in 
space ;  or  that  there  is  any  extra-mental  existence,  ready-made,  and  spread 
out  in  three  dimensions,  which  corresponds  to  the  conception  of  space ;  or 
that  the  conception  of  space  implies  any  such  entity  or  form  of  real  existence 
—all  these  are  propositions  which  cannot  be  loaded  upon  psychology  as 
though  they  were  defensible  by  its  scientific  study  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness as  such.  A  fortiori,  do  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  category  of 
causation. 

I  3.  A  full  discussion  of  the  categories  would,  of  course,  include  others 
besides  those  mentioned  particularly  in  this  chapter,  some  of  which  will  be 
referred  to  later  on.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  anywhere  to  attempt  such  a 
discussion.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  preceding  remarks  apply  to 
them  all,  in  so  far  as  they  are  regarded  from  the  psychological  point  of  view. 
The  so-called  logical  categories  of  **  being,"  **  relation,"  etc.,  for  example, 
have  plainly  the  nature  belonging  to  all  this  class  of  conceptions.  Intellect- 
ually considered  they  are  of  the  most  highly  abstract  order ;  but  considered 
as  capable  of  concrete  illustration,  they  admit  of  the  activity  of  the  image- 
making  faculty  in  an  infinitely  variable  way.  Every  thing  and  every  thought 
is,  and  is  related  to  some  other  thing  and  thought.  Therefore  my  concep- 
tions of  being  and  of  relation  are  peculiarly  content-less.  And  if  I  ask 
myself,  whence  do  these  conceptions  come?  the  answer  must  be,  I  have 
been  using  thought  reflectively,  with  a  view  to  discover  its  own  most  fun- 
damental forms  of  movement.  My  intellect  has  become,  so  to  speak,  very 
highly  self-conscious,  and  has  framed  a  conception  of  its  own  ultimate  and 
most  unanalysable  modes  of  behavior.  And  with  the  mysterious  metaphys- 
ical fidth  which  belongs  to  all  its  operations,  it  regards  these  categories,  or 
universal  and  neceaaaiy  predicaments,  as  the  ultimate  and  necessary  forms 
of  reality. 
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The  psychological  discussion  of  Space  considered  as  a  cate- 
gory requires  little  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said. 
In  our  study  of  the  development  of  x>erception  by  the  senses  it 
was  seen  (p.  821  f .)  that  the  problem  of  psychology  concerns  the 
stages  by  which,  and  the  conditions  on  which,  the  various  sen- 
sation-complexes become  organized  through  intellectual  activity 
into  extended  objects.  It  was  then  said  that "  for  psychology 
empty  space  is  itself  only  an  abstraction,  dependent  upon  a  devel- 
oped  activity  of  the  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  in  con- 
nection with  presentations  of  sense  already  acquired."  The  nature 
of  this  development  of  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment  has 
now  been  considered  in  detail,  and  its  results  have  been  noted 
in  the  largely  changed  character  of  the  mental  processes,  the 
formation  of  faculty,  the  elaboration  of  experience,  the  construc- 
tion of  science,  and  indeed  in  the  constituting  of  self-conscious 
mind  itself.  On  the  subject  of  space,  then,  it  only  remains  to 
trace  briefly  certain  main  features  in  this  process  of  so-called 
abstraction.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  developing  intellect,  on 
the  basis  of  a  growing  experience  with  presentations  of  sense, 
draws  conclusions  as  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  conception 
answering  to  this  word. 

2  4.  We  resume  the  diBcasdon  substaniuJlj  at  the  point  at  which  it  was 
left  by  Chapters  XY.  and  XVL  Two  classes  of  perceptions,  or  rather  two 
highly  elaborate  systems  of  perceptions,  originally  belonging  to  different 
classes — the  visnal  and  the  tactnal — are  now  regarded  as  attained  in  their 
development,  which  is  parallel  in  time ;  they  supplement,  assist,  support,  and 
correct  each  other.  They  are  so  mntnally  related  and  developed  as  that  each  is 
readily  translatable,  within  given  limits,  into  terms  of  the  other.  They  are 
synthesized  (on  what  condition  and  under  what  laws  we  shall  see  better  later 
on)  in  our  knowledge  of  "  things ; "  but  by  that  same  activity  of  intellect  which 
resulted  in  this  synthesis,  we  can  discriminate  again  the  thing  seen  from  the 
thing  touched.  Vague  notions  of  direction,  primarily  assignable  to  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  and  smell,  as  the  art  of  localizing  the  sensations  of  these 
senses  is  developed  in  dependence  upon  exx>erience  with  sight  and  touch, 
gradually  become  more  definite.  In  this  way  the  general  conception  of  space^ 
as  distinguithed  from  the>  senguotut  itUuttian  of  extended  objects,  is  developed. 
"  Empty,**  for  the  sense-organs  of  nose  and  ear,  is  all  the  space  between  the 
object  which  emits  the  odor  or  the  sound  and  our  own  bodies.  Indeed, 
since  the  greater  number  of  our  experiences  with  sounds  and  odors  are  not 
accompanied  by  visual  or  tactual  presentations  of  the  objects  which  oocasioii 
them,  the  experiences  themselves  seem  to  originate  out  of  wholly  empt/ 
space.  As  the  air  above  us  is  empty  to  touch  but  not  to  sight,  or  the  in- 
terior of  our  own  bodies  is  empty  to  sight  but  not  to  touch,  so  is  all  space 
empty  to  smell  and  to  hearing  as  such.  Thus  the  blind  person  who  should 
be  at  the  same  time  deaf  and  deprived  of  smell,  would  necessarily  be  in- 
creasingly limited  in  his  means  for  forming  any  conception  of  *' empty 
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flpace."  To  such  a  one  the  world  would  probably  have  to  be  oonceived  of 
«LS  solid  and  constricted  in  area,  in  a  way  quite  inconceivable  by  us.  But 
what  would  empty  space  be  to  one— if  only  such  a  being  could  liye  and  de> 
▼elop  at  all— who  was  deprived  of  all  means  of  moving  his  own  body,  or  any 
of  its  members,  and  so  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  empty  space  on  the 
basis  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  experience  thus  gained  I 

i  6.  The  principal  conceptions  of  spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations 
are  gained,  in  the  normal  and  more  complete  way,  by  conclusions  from  ex- 
periences with  both  sight  €md  touch.  This  statement  is  true  especially,  how- 
ever, of  the  more  purely  intellectual  elements  of  the  conceptions  of  this 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  purely  image-making  work  which  enters 
into  all  such  conceptions  may  be  taken  by  one  person  chiefly  from  one  of 
these  forms  of  sensuous  experience,  by  another  person  chiefly  from  some 
other  form  of  experience.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  ask.  What  is,  considered 
psychologically, — that  is,  as  actual  mental  performance — my  conception  of 
such  spatial  relations  as ''above,'*  <*below,"<*  to  the  right,**  <' to  the  left?**  It 
will  be  found  that  the  more  abstract  and  free  from  dependence  on  concrete 
processes  of  image-making  these  conceptions  have  become,  the  more  have 
the  sensuous  peculiarities  of  either  of  the  two  leading  senses  been  left  out, 
as  it  were.  To  one  person,  "  above  **  is  a  certain  direction  in  which  the  eyes 
move — this,  as  the  sensuous  basis  for  generalization.  When  we  see  one 
thing  above  another,  then  we  always  perform  this  complex  act  of  vision  by 
movement  of  the  eyes  in  one  (upward)  direction.  Our  conception,  then,  may 
become  merely  that  of  a  movement  with  the  eyes  executed  in  a  certain  di- 
rection— the  particular  character  of  the  objects  seen,  as  related,  by  this 
movement,  being  abstracted,  that  is,  not  being  considered.  But  with  another 
X>er8on  a  certain  direction  in  which  the  arms  are  moved  may  have  been  the 
chief  sensuous  basis  of  the  generalization.  If,  however,  the  conception 
answering  to  the  word  ''above**  is  made  yet  more  highly  abstract,  the 
particular  organ  moved  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  word  may,  in 
turn,  be  disregarded.  And  now  the  conception  of  this  particular  spatial 
relation  becomes  the  conception  of  a  relation  as  indicated  by  a  certain  di- 
rection of  movement  merefy;  and  for  realizing  concretely  tiiis  conception 
one  may  execute  or  imagine  the  movement  with  either  eye  or  hand,  as 
one  chooses.  In  similar  manner  are  our  conceptions  of  certain  other  spatial 
relations  attained.  If,  however,  the  conception  to  be  found  is  like  that 
indicated  by  the  words — "to  the  right,*'  or  "to  the  left,"  etc. — movements 
of  the  head  and  trunk,  together  with  reference  to  the  position  of  hands  or 
arms,  are  fittest  to  serve  as  the  sensuous  data  for  generalization  ;  and  faintly 
executed  or  imagined  movements  of  the  same  complex  character  would 
probably  furnish  the  needed  concrete  and  lifelike  realization  of  the  concep- 
tion. But  the  relation  of  all  this  process  of  abstraction  to  imagination,  to 
the  intellect,  and  to  IsaigaAge,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  we  find 
in  all  our  thinking.* 

s  Coiuider  how  oar  progrMeivB  constrnetlon  of  the  concepMoiu  of  space,  as  applied  to  the  bod j 
and  through  it  to  external  things,  depend  upon  what  Hlckd  and  others  have  called  its  ob^ons 
■*  isomeric  stmctiire."  Its  parts  have  '*  Spi^j^verhftltnias."  N.  B..  the  horizons  of  the  different 
•enses  differ— touch  corresponding  chiefly  to  the  dimension  of  right  and  left,  and  sight  to  those  of 
Wort  and  bthind.  The  former  horison  has  two  equal  halves ;  the  latter  has  two  anlike  halres 
which  are  related  as  Ught  to  darknt$t,  etc 
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2  6.  The  more  elaborate  so-called  scieniifio  oonceptioiis  answering  to 
all  possible  spatial  properties  and  relations  are  also  formed  in  the  manner 
already  essentially  explained.  Space  for  the  astronomer  and  for  the  child  is 
the  same  ready-made  spread-ont  extension,  which  migki  be  perceived  in  all  its 
three  dimensions  by  the  senses,  and  is  imagined  as  a  sort  of  entity  having 
limitless  expanse :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  space  of  sense-presentations  and  of 
sensnons  imagination.  Much  less  elementaiy  and  naive  is  the  space  concep- 
tion of  the  philosopher  or  the  psychologist  Bnt  through  the  nse  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  peculiar  form  of  ratiocination  which  it  encourages  and  em- 
ploys, the  scientific  conceptions  of  spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations  are 
extended  vastly  beyond  the  range  of  the  popular  conceptions.  Thus  it  is  a 
higher  than  the  ordinary  form  of  abstraction  which  results  in  the  formation 
of  those  conceptions  that  geometry  employs.  The  necessity  for  some  special 
form  of  language  in  order  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  such  high 
tasks  of  intellect  and  imagination  is  met  by  the  peculiar  symbolism  of 
mathematics.  By  the  expert  use  of  this  symboUsm  whole  groups  of  spatial 
properties  and  relations  are  summarized  under  a  single  sign ;  and  in  most 
reasoning  about  space-relations  the  mind  really  substitutes  the  mechanical 
relating  of  such  signs  for  processes  of  ratiocination  regarded  as  dealing  with 
objects  deriyed  from  real  experiences  of  a  sensuous  origin.  But  eveiy  call 
to  "  realize  "  the  meaning  of  the  signs  makes  it  evident  that  the  conceptual 
processes  of  which  the  man  of  science  is  capable  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  his  fellow  who  has  had  no  scientific  training. 

2  7.  The  process  of  *' emptying"  space  of  its  concrete  filling  with  ex- 
tended objects  has  already  been  seen  to  differ  with  the  different  senses. 
The  one  common  experience  which  most  fosters,  and  indeed  compels,  this 
intellectual  process  is  the  experience  of  moving  the  body  about  freely,  and 
of  assuming  diflferent  relations  in  extension  to  other  bodies.  This  experi- 
ence is,  however,  constantly  assisted  by  another,  which  has  substantially  the 
same  effect,  namely,  the  experience  of  seeing  and  touching,  in  similar  spa- 
tial relations  to  the  same  bodies,  any  number  of  different  movable  bodies. 
For  example,  the  room  is  empty,  when  I  can  move  about  in  it  freely ;  and 
all  those  extensions  are  empty,  however  completely  filled  in  the  visual  field 
they  may  be,  through  which  I  or  any  of  my  bodily  members,  or  any  thing, 
can  be  made  to  move  freely.  Even  if  I  strike  against  a  chair  or  table  I  can 
myself  move  it  **  out  of  the  way ;  **  and  I  can  see  or  imagine  its  place  in  the 
system  of  related  objects  which  the  room  contains,  taken  at  another  time  by 
some  other  object.  Now  from  the  concrete  fact  of  oect^Hincy  by  particular  tao* 
tually  discernible  objects  which  the  spaces  have,  I  may  withdraw  attention ; 
thus  I  may  form  the  conception  of  the  mere  possibility,  as  such,  of  being  oom- 
pied  by  some  ot^ect.  Or  again  I  may  make  a  supreme  generalization,  as  it 
were ;  I  may  form  the  conception  (f  the  mere  possibility  of  vndtfisMie  extan- 
sixm  and  possible  occupancy  in  every  direction.  Finally,  I  may  employ  the 
combined  activity  of  constructive  imagination  in  its  most  highly  idealizing 
form,  and  of  intellect,  in  order  to  conceive,  as  we  say,  of  '*pure  and  indefi- 
nite space.**  Such  inteUectnal  activity  results  in  a  concluding  judgment 
which  summarizes  a  vast  amount  of  blinking  in  answer  to  the  question. 
What  is  Space?  But  in  the  effort  definitely  to  realize  the  meaning  of  this 
judgment,  one  may  summon  repeatedly  to  new  exertions  the  image-making 
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faculty.  One  may  imagine  one's  self  where  the  remotest  fixed  star  is,  and 
more  space  lies  beyond.  One  may  imagine  one's  self  in  that  beyond ;  and 
there  is  still  more,  farther  beyond 

It  was  just  said  that,  *<  finally,"  we  attain  this  conception  of  pure  and  in- 
finite space  as  the  resnlt  of  intellect  and  imagination  dealing  with  sensn- 
ons  data.  These  are  not,  howeyer,  fined  words  about  space.  We  have  as  yet 
reached  only  what  Hegel  was  fond  of  calling  the  "  figorate  conception,"  an- 
swering to  the  term  "category."  We  may  then  raise  again  the  question. 
What  is  space  ;  what  is  it  reaUy?  We  may  employ  in  the  supreme  critical 
manner  all  our  rational  faculties  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  being  of 
the  world  and  of  our  own  mental  life ;  we  may  answer :  Space  is  but  the  form 
of  our  own  perception  and  imagination,  regarded  as  intellectual ;  space  is 
the  way  of  the  human  intellect  in  perceiving  and  conceiving  things.  Or  we 
may  affirm  that  space  is  some  kind  of  extra-mental  entity  ;  and  then  proceed 
to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of  entity  this  so-called  *'  space  "  can 
possibly  be.  But  in  even  raising  these  inquiries  we  have  already  again  passed 
over  from  the  psychological  domain  into  that  of  philosophy. 

The  mental  procedure  employed  in  the  development  of  the 
conception  of  Time  differs  in  no  essential  respects  from  that  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  space-conceptions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  subordinate  and  yet  important  points  of  difference: 
(1)  The  sensuous  data,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  mind  operates 
in  the  development  of  its  conceptions  of  temporal  properties  and 
relations  differ  in  kind  from  those  on  which  reposes  the  concep* 
tion  of  space.  Hearing,  rather  than  touch  or  sight,  has  already 
been  declared  to  be  pre-eminently  the  time-sense.  Yet  all  our 
sensuous  experiences  are  events ;  and  all  events,  as  we  signifi* 
cantly  say,  take  place  ''  in  time."  But,  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tioned, (2)  the  range  of  the  applicability  of  the  category  of  time 
is  greater  than  that  of  space.  Phenomena  of  consciousness,  as 
such,  are  not  extended ;  they  have  not  spatial  properties  and 
spatial  relations.  But  all  changes,  whether  regarded  objec- 
tively, as  changes  in  the  properties  and  relations  of  things,  or 
regarded  subjectively,  under  the  head  of  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, as  such,  have  ftm^-properties  and  ^tfn^relations. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  one  property — "  time- 
wise,"  as  it  were — ^which  all  event's  are  recognized  as  possessing, 
is  duration.  All  events  endure  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  they 
are,  therefore,  measurable  as  respects  their  particular  degree  of 
duration,  when  compared  with  some  common  standard.  The 
one  relation — **  time-wise  " — of  all  events  is  succession.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  space,  the  development  of  the  more  abstract  form 
of  conceptions  takes  place  as  the  result  of  the  combined  activity 
of  imagination  and  intellect  upon  a  basis  of  presentative  experi- 
ence.   Here,  also,  the  presentative  experience  itself  is  a  mixture 
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of  dim  perception  and  obscure  but  stimulating  affective  phe- 
nomena. 

The  general  character  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  must, 
furthermore,  be  considered  as  giving  conditions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  conception  of  time.  It  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  our  different  states  or  fields  of  consciousness  are  thought 
of  as  existing  in  time-relations,  and  so  as  constituting  what  we 
figuratively  call  ''a  stream."  But  this  stream  of  conscious- 
ness, as  recognitive  memory  and  intellect  develop,  becomes 
more  and  more  a  self-cognizing  experience — a  stream  of  self- 
conscious  existence,  in  which  all  the  different  parts  are  not 
simply  actually  related  in  time,  but  are  actually  related  with  an 
accompanying  consciousness  of  their  relation  by  the  subject 
of  all  the  states  which  constitute  the  stream.  Moreover,  the 
very  character  of  the  stream  of  consciousness  is  such  as  fre- 
quently to  set  into  bold  relief  the  experiences  that  are  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  conception  of  time.  For  this  stream 
is  always,  and  necessarily,  both  discrete  and  continuous.  Its 
varying  content,  its  flow  as  a  stream,  is  such  as,  at  one  instant, 
to  emphasize  the  discreteness  of  different  states  and  their  time- 
relation  to  each  other ;  and,  at  another  instant,  to  emphasize 
rather  the  smooth  continuous  flow,  or  steady  intense  pressure, 
of  single  states.  And  here  the  manner  of  focusing  and  redis- 
tributing attention  is  all-important.  For,  as  Dr.  Ward  says,^ 
''attention  does  not  move  by  hops  from  one  definite  spot  to  an- 
other, but  by  alternate  diffiision  and  concentration,  like  the  foot 
of  a  snail,  which  never  leaves  the  surface  it  is  traversing.  .  .  . 
Thus  our  perception  of  a  period  of  time  is  not  comparable  to  so 
many  terms  in  a  series  of  finite  units,  any  more  than  it  is  to  a  series 
of  infinitesimals."  Some  forms  of  the  movement  of  attention, 
however,  are  more  favorable  to  the  conception  of  single  events  as 
enduring  *'  through  time,"  and  others  are  more  favorable  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  different  relations  of  different  events, ''  in  time.*' 

Three  conceptions  of  the  time-relations  of  all  events  may  be 
enumerated ;  these  are  present,  past,  and  future.  It  is  measure- 
ment and  the  development  of  the  mathematical  use  of  imagina- 
tion and  intellect  directed  to  the  duration  of  events,  which  re- 
sults in  the  formation  of  such  conceptions  as  longer  and  shorter, 
or  the  definitely  so  long,  in  time.  The  formation  of  these  con- 
ceptions, and  their  higher  development,  as  well  as  the  formation 
of  the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  so-called  *'  empty  *'  time,  are 
all  explained  under  psychological  principles  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar. 

1  Alt  Peychdlogy,  Bncyc.  BttL,  p.  66 ;  comp.  Spencer,  Pejcbcdonr,  L,  p.  40^ 
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)  8.  The  disooBsion  left  off  at  the  oloee  of  ohapter  XIV.  may  be  oontin- 
oed  by  assaming  the  existence  of  what  is  there  called  a  "  radimentaiy  time- 
eonscionsneBs.*'  It  is  by  the  same  oombinatioii  of  imaging  and  thinking,  in 
which  every  conceptual  process  consists,  that  the  vagne  conscionsness  of  a 
'< still-there'*  is  converted  into  the  conception  of  "  the  present ;"  the  con- 
scionsness of  the  "now-going^'  or  **jnst  gone,*'  into  the  conception  of 
**  the  past ;  *'  and  the  conscionsness  of  the  **  not-yet-there,"  with  its  affective 
accompaniment  of  expectation  or  dread,  into  the  conception  of  **  the  fntnre.*' 
In  the  earliest  development,  however,  no  definite  conception  of  either  pres- 
ent, past,  or  future,  in  general ;  and  no  conception  of  time,  at  large  and 
equipped,  as  it  were,  with  its  three  qualities,  is  presupposed.  In  the  ordi- 
nary waking  life  of  any  child,  the  succession  of  presentations  of  sense, 
mingled  with  memory-images  and  with  processes  of  constructive  imagination 
anticipatory  of  coming  events,  flows  on  at  a  tolerably  uniform  rate  of  suc- 
cession. Such  a  complex  field  of  consciousness,  then,  really  contains  past, 
present,  and  future  within  itself.  But  at  one  time  the  child  so  buries  itself 
in  the  content  of  some  single  experience — of  peculiar  interest,  and  without 
marked  reference  beyond  itself— that  the  present  is  brought  to  a  "  sharper 
point,"  1  as  it  were,  than  is  customary.  At  another  time,  what  was  just  now 
a  presentation  of  sense,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  feeling,  is  chiefly  noted 
as  it  fades  away  and  becomes  past  before  the  mind's  attentive  eye.  At  still 
another  time,  the  prominent  object  in  the  stream  of  conscionsness  is  the 
vivid  image  of  what  is  neither  now  presentation  of  sense,  nor  memoiy  of 
what  has  already  been ;  but  is  rather  the  expected  or  dr^EKled  to  be — the 
/uiitre  hovering  near.  But  all  these  forms  of  experience,  however  they  may 
receive  for  a  brief  time  the  emphasis  of  concentrated  attention,  themselves 
pass  away  and  dissolve  in  the  relations  which  bind  them  as  individuals  to 
the  contiguous  moments  of  the  onflowing  stream  of  consciousness.  They 
are  themselves  fitted,  then,  to  be  regarded  as  enduring  psychical  events  that 
stand  in  the  relations  of  present,  past,  or  future  to  other  psychical  events. 

Moreover,  as  respects  their  contents  simpfy,  all  manner  of  events  may  stand 
in  relations  which,  as  respects  Hme-ocmsciousnesSf  are  to  the  intellect  the  same. 
At  one  time  it  is  a  presentation  of  sense  that  is  present ;  at  another  it  is 
an  idea  that  is  present,  and  sensuous  objects  are  only  remembered  or  an- 
ticipated. Again,  it  is  feeling  that  is  remembered  or  anticipated ;  or  yet 
again,  conation,  with  its  stress  of  effort,  is  the  present  dominant  mental  fiict 
Furthermore,  certain  prevalent  states  of  consciousness,  or  objects  of  sense 
attracting  attention,  may  remain  unchanged  while  the  subordinate  psychic  > 
elements  or  environing  objects  change  in  succession.  Here  the  duration  of . 
the  former  class  of  psychoses  constitutes  a  sort  of  background  on  which 
the  succession  of  the  latter  records  itself.  For  example :  one  is  thinking 
continuously  of  home,  while  riding  in  a  railway  train  with  the  sensuous 
"  fringes  of  consciousness  "  fleeting  and  changing  at  every  second.  Or  again, 
one  is  sitting  by  the  sea  and  gazing  fixedly  at  the  same  picture  of  nature ; 
but  meantime  tiie  images  come  and  go  as  one  recalls  the  past,  or  builds  in 
anticipation  a  future  cottage  on  this  very  spot  Such  experiences  afford 
stimulus  and  material  for  the  inteUectual  task  of  framing  the  conceptions 

s  Zti(f$tpUKt,  SB  HsrlNBt  woaM  mj  i  thooffh  inch  a  thing  as  a  *'  point"  In  the  stream  of  con- 
mdaoMOBSB  is  a  pnre  abstractioD— no  raalitj. 
8^ 
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of  relations  in  time.    ''The  before**  end  "  the  after,**  "the  long**  and  "the 
short,"  in  time  are  thns  conoeiyed  of  and  understood. 

2  9.  The  development  of  time-oonoeptions  cannot  proceed  far,  however, 
without  the  assistance  of  langoage  in  summarizing  and  supporting  the  activ- 
ity of  intellect  and  imagination.  Recognised  objective  standards  for  tiie 
measurement  of  time  must  also  be  introduced.  "  You  have  already  had  that 
pleasure  once  to-day;'*  "jou  did  that  same  naughty  thing  yesterday;" 
*'  that  happened  when  you  were  very  young  "—by  such  complex  judgments 
do  mothers  train  the  time-consciousness  of  their  oflbpring.  Even  more  ef- 
fectively is  the  childish  appreciation  of  intervals  and  relations  of  time  cul- 
tivated, when  they  are  given  "just  so-much-time  **  to  play,  to  pay  a  visit, 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  closet,  etc.  Nature  marks  off  for  all,  in  common  ways, 
how  they  shall  frame  certain  conceptions  of  time.  Nevertheless,  a  day  or  a 
night  is  far  from  being  the  same  thing  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  equatorial 
and  the  polar  sones ;  and  savages  have  conceptions  of  time-relations  yet 
cruder  than  those  of  relations  of  space. 

In  brief,  all  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  time  imply  developed  activity 
of  imagination  and  intellect ;  this  development  rests  on  a  self-recognized 
continuity  of  consciousness  in  contrast  to  changeable  objects  of  particular 
experiences;  and  this  recognition  ia  bound  to  memory,  which  combines 
**  the  before  "  and  **  the  after  "  with  one  another,  since,  in  reproducing  what 
was  earlier,  it  holds  the  consciousness  fast  to  some  objectivity  or  other. 
Thus,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  mind  fint  perceives  time,  ^ten  constructs  and 
rules  time;  and  then,  as  tee  shall  presently  see,  prqfects  time  as  an  enH^ 
and  all-ruler  </  itself.^  Or,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  succession  of  states 
in  the  flowing  stream  of  consciousness  is  first  dimly  apprehended  as  a 
time ;  then  conceived  of  as  my  time,  or  the  time  of  my  experiences ;  then, 
finally,  it  becomes  time  in  general,  from  whose  necessary  form  not  even  the 
Divine  Being  can  escape. 

{  10.  This  last  advance  in  the  process  of  abstraction  takes  place  in  the 
f oUowing  way.  It  is  lur  more  true  of  time  than  of  space,  that  the  conception 
of  it  as  "empty"  is  a  pure  fiction.  Some  space  is  indeed  empty  to  one 
form  of  sense-presentation,  which  is  full  to  another  form  of  sense-presenta- 
tion ;  but  the  conception  of  empty  time  has  no  ground  in  any  correspond- 
ing experience.  For— we  repeat  again— all  events  are  time-enduring;  all 
experiences,  whether  of  sense-presentation,  or  imagination,  or  memoiy,  or 
thought,  are  processes  in  time.  The  consciousness  of  these  processes  is  a 
process  in  time ;  the  time-consciousness,  however  far  developed  as  concep- 
tion, is  itself  a  process  in  time.  Our  conception  of  empty  time  is  not,  then, 
precisely  the  correlative  of  our  conception  of  empty  space.  We  have  certain 
experiences,  however,  where  a  moderate  monotony  and  tediousness  charac- 
terises the  subjective  series ;  while  some  objective  standard  marks  off  into 
regular  divisions  the  time  during  which  the  series  lasts.  At  the  end  of  such 
a  period  we  may  sum  up  the  whole  experience  as  so  much  time  (measured 
by  some  objective  standard)  during  which  toe  have  thought  and  felt  little  or 
nothing — ^time,  that  is,  which  we  cannot  remember  to  have  been  filled  with 
any  particular  content  of  experience.  Thus  we  wake  from  the  duU  day- 
dreaming, from  the  condition  of  doles  far  niente,  from  the  prolonged  loaf • 

>  Comp.  George,  Pi^TChologie*  p.  S88. 
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ing  by  the  sea-shore,  with  the  exchunation :  **  How  much  more  time  thas 
I  thought  (than  seems  oontent-fnl)  has  gone  I "  The  same  mental  represen- 
tation is  heightened  when,  on  waking  after  a  good  night's  rest,  we  x>erceiye 
by  objective  signs  how  mnoh  time  has  lapsed,  but  can  supply  no  content 
from  the  stores  of  memory  with  which  to  occupy  it.  A  yet  higher  degree  of 
deyeloped  imagination  enables  us  to  project  into  the  future  the  picture  of 
time  running  on  and  on,  as  we  say — so  many  myriads  of  years;  and  yet 
we,  perhaps,  as  a  stream  of  consciousness  not  filling  it  up  with  experi- 
ences like  those  remembered  from  our  past.  In  this  way  a  vague  conception 
of  mere  time,  of  time  that  is  simply  time,  and  content-less,  may  be  framed. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  psychological  fiction,  and  the  very  reverse  of  the  psycho- 
logical reality,  to  regard  such  empty  time  as  though  it  were  either  the  actual 
or  the  logical  jTn'tM  of  our  time-experience. 

The  actual  mental  process  which  answers  to  the  words  **  infinite  time," 
is  a  still  more  abstract  and  purely  negative  form  of  conception.  For  here 
the  thought-element  of  the  process  consists  in  judging  that  no  end  is  to  be 
predicated  of  this  time ;  while  the  element  of  imagination  consists  in  repeat- 
edly ideating  some— as  objectively  measured— immense  stretch  of  time ;  and 
then  another,  and  yet  another,  and  so  on.  The  resulting  conception  (?) 
of  infinite  time  is  a  final  return  to  negative  judgment,  with  vague  afi'ectire 
accompaniments  of  exhaustion,  impotency,  and,  perhaps,  also  incomprehen- 
sible sublimity,  etc.  Indeed,  what  is  called  the  conception  of  the  '*  infinite," 
whether  as  applied  to  space  or  to  time,  is  very  largely  a  semi-SBSthetical 
feeling,  or  vague  sentiment,  as  it  wera. 

2  11.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  again  the  very  powerful  influence 
which  feeling  has  over  all  our  conceptions  of  time.  How  time  "  gallops 
with  the  thief  to  the  gallows,"  and  *' stays  still  "with  the  lawyer  during 
vacation,  poets  and  philosophers  have  not  been  the  only  ones  to  notice. 
Science  even  is  obliged  to  recognize  the  influence  of  feeling  on  all  its  most 
carefully  guarded  estimates  of  time.  Indeed,  without  the  means  of  check- 
ing and  limiting  these  effects  by  increased  accuracy  in  the  application  of 
objective  standards,  such  a  thing  as  modem  science  could  scarcely  exist 
at  all. 

In  dependence  npon  oonoeptions  of  space  and  time,  certain 
other  subordinate  conceptions  undergo  a  corresponding  devel- 
opment. Most  important  among  ihese  are  the  conceptions  of 
Motion  and  Number.  Both  these  conceptions  involve  both 
space  and  time.  Sensations  and  primary  perceptions  of  motion 
are  among  the  earliest  products  of  the  activity  of  the  psycho- 
physical organism ;  without  them  it  is  not  simply  true  that  in- 
tellectual advance  is  impossible ;  it  is  rather  true  that  existence 
itself  is  impossible.  But  for  the  development  of  the  more  defi- 
nite and  complex  conceptions  of  motion — of  the  direction, 
amount,  and  time-rate  of  change  of  place — ^both  space-conscious- 
ness and  time-consciousness  must  advance  with  nearly  equal 
step.  Number,  again,  is  a  conception  which  requires  for  its  de- 
velopment the  higher  activities  of  both  imagination  and  intellect ; 
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and  of  ihese  facultiea  as  dealing  witli  both  space-relations  and 
time-relations.  The  one  essential  process  here  is — as  we  have 
already  remarked  (p.  476|— oonnting.  What  is  counted,  however, 
mnst  be  regarded  as  separable,  discrete,  in  space  and  time. 
One  thing  is  in  this  place,  and  the  second  thing  is  oontiguons  to 
it  in  space ;  and  so  on.  Or,  this  event  happens  at  this  moment 
of  time,  and  the  other  and  second  event  at  another  moment  of 
time ;  and  so  on.  Memory  and  imagination  most  bind  together 
every  spatial  series  and  every  temporal  series ;  and  both  these 
faculties  act  in  time. 

{  12.  According  to  the  rexj  interesting  view  of  Txendelenbnrg,'  motion 
is  a  sort  of  oommon  vehiole  for  all  our  conceptions  of  space  and  time.  There 
is  a  certain  trath  in  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  tme  that  the 
conception  of  motion  itself  implies  a  certain  development  of  the  conceptions 
of  both  space  and  time.  ' '  Direction  "  of  motion  is  conceived  of  only  as  a 
generalization  from  onr  experiences  of  bodies  changing  their  spatial  relations 
to  other  bodies,  in  the  succession  of  time.  All  our  conceptions  of  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  motion — and  this  includes  all  onr  standards  for  measure- 
ment of  physical  changes,  and  all  our  objective  standards  for  measuring 
psychical  events — depend  on  conceptions  of  both  space  and  time.  With  this 
is,  of  course,  connected  the  question  of  time-rate. 

In  considering  the  development  of  genuine  conceptions  of  number,  as 
distinguished  from  sensuous  and  intuitive  estimates  of  gross  amount  (see 
p.  299),  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  mind  proceeds.'  As  we  measure,  we 
count.  In  the  simpler  forms  of  measurement,  we  lay  down  a  rule,  repeatedly, 
beside  the  thing  to  be  measured ;  or  we  pace  it  off ;  or  we  apply  our  fingers 
or  fore-arms  to  it,  or  mark  it  off  with  the  eye.  Every  time  we  repeat  the 
application  of  the  standard  of  measurement,  we  note  down  (either  mentally, 
or  with  chalk  or  pencil)  a  unit ;  and  then  we  synthesisse,  and  judge  '*  so 
many  "  to  be  the  result  In  each  of  these  processes,  some  development  of 
both  classes  of  conceptions,  those  of  spatial  properties  and  relations,  and 
those  of  duration  and  succession  in  time,  are  plainly  involved. 

It  has  long  been  customary  for  psychology  and  philosophy 
to  treat  the  Cionception  of  Causation  as  though  it  were  a  simple 
and  unanalyzable  conception,  like  the  conception  of  time  or  of 
space — ^a  "  category,"  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  categories. 

The  bearing  of  this  mistake  upon  one*s  theory  of  knowledge 
and  upon  one's  philosophy  of  ethics  does  not,  of  course,  concern 

>  Loglflche  Unterancbimgeii,  L.  cbape.  ▼.  and  vlii. 

*  This  distinction  maj  be  Ulnstnted  by  tbe  way  In  which  adalt  experience  often  vacillatea  be- 
tween more  or  less  Tag:ne  impreflaione  of  nnmber  and  definite  acta  of  counting.  For  example,  (he  clock 
haa  strack  fonr  times,  and  I  have  heard  but  have  not  counted.  The  terminal  condition  of  coo- 
sdonsness  differs,  in  caee  the  clock  has  stmck  only  once,  from  that  Induced  \ij  two  strokes,  or  by 
ten  strokes,  of  the  same  clock.  By  immediate  thonprh  trained  self-consciousness  I  can  analyxe 
this  terminal  state,  and  then  know  how  manif  times  the  clock  haa  stmck.  Or.  suppose  I  have  kept 
count  of  tbe  strokes ;  here  the  process  la  plain.  Or  both :  suppose  I  be^ran  to  count— say  '*  four.** 
with  the  impression,  derived  from  my  complex  of  sonnd-conscionanew,  that  the  dock  had  already 
Btmck  three  tfanea,  etc. 
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OS  here.  But  its  refutation  on  psychological  grounds  is  in- 
dubitable. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  psycho- 
logical  question  is  not,  What  is  it  to  ^  a  cause  ?  or,  Are  things 
reaUy  causally  related?  but  rather,  What  are  the  actual  proc- 
esses  in  consciousness  which  answer  to  the  so-called  coruxption 
of  cause ;  and  how  do  we  develop  this  conception  ? 

Now,  the  conception  which  answers  to  the  term  causation 
is,  on  analysis,  actually  found  to  be  a  very  complex  conception. 
Causation  is,  psychologically  considered,  not  so  much  a  single 
category  as  it  is  significant  of  conclusions  that  involve  the 
f oxmdation  and  mental  grouping  together  of  a  number  of  con- 
ceptions, each  one  of  which  is  often,  separately  considered, 
called  a  category.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  simply  that  differ- 
ent minds  concretely  realize  this  conception  in  widely  different 
ways,  as  is  the  case  with  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time.  On 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  image-making  activity  enters  into  the 
conception  of  causation,  the  form  of  such  activity  is  pretty 
strictly  alike  for  all  individuals.  And  this  common  form  of  im- 
aging the  so-called  category  of  cause  is  instructive,  as  respects 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  conception  itself.  Now,  what  we  do 
all  actually  experience  in  trying  to  get  a  "  life-like  idea  "  of  the 
meaning  of  our  judgment — "A  is  the  cause  of  B,"  is  the  process 
of  menially  rq^resenting  our  oivn  experience,  whenever  se^-consciaus 
conation,  wUh  its  feding  of  effort,  is  foUawed  by  observed  changes 
in  our  presentations  of  sense,  in  a  regular  way.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  consciousness  of  the  sequence  of  willing,  saturated — ^as  it  is 
— ^with  its  accompanying  sensations  and  feelings  of  both  periph- 
eral and  central  origin,  which  is  evoked  by  the  wish  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '^  cause."  And,  in  truth,  no  other  way 
can  be  found  of  accomplishing  the  wish  to  make  life-like  this 
particular  idea.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  already  remarked  in 
what  a  variety  of  ways  the  relations  of  space  may  be  imaged. 

But,  if  the  imaginative  and  sensuous  basis  of  the  conception 
of  causation  is  comparatively  simple  and  uniform,  its  more 
purely  intellectual  elements  are  exceedingly  complex.  To  test 
this,  suppose  we  endeavor  to  express  in  separate  judgments  the 
conception  we  have  formed  of  causation,  as  such.  If  causation 
were  a  genuine  category,  as  space  and  time  are  categories,  this 
would  be  impossible.  Of  space  and  time  we  cannot  say  I  judge 
that  "to  be  space  "  or  "  to  be  time,"  is — etc. ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
can  neither  describe  nor  define  space  and  time  by  other  notions. 
But  we  may  say  (whether  perfectly  correctly  or  not,  we  do  not 
now  inquire),  I  judge  that, ''  to  be  a  cause,"  is  for  one  being  to 
act  in  such  a  way  as  that  a  change  in  some  other  being  follows, 
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the  latter  ooourring  in  dependence  upon  the  former  for  its  ex- 
planation or  ground.  But  what  a  nest  of  complex  conceptions  is 
involved  in  such  a  judgment  as  this !  Some  of  them,  at  least,  are 
much  more  nearly  fundamental  and  simple  than  is  the  concep- 
tion of  cause.  For  example,  the  conceptions  of  Being,  Action, 
Belation,  Time,  and  Beason  or  Ground,  are  all  plainly  involved 
in  the  foregoing  judgment.  Others,  such  as  Unity,  Identity,  and 
even  contiguity  in  space,  and  priority  in  time,  seem  also  to  be 
involved.  But,  as  Dr.  Ward  ^  has  correctly  maintained :  ''  Action 
is  a  simpler  notion  than  causation  and  inexplicable  by  it." 
Now,  of  course,  action,  without  a  being  that  acts,  is  an  absurdity. 
Being,  too,  then,  would  seem  a  simpler  notion  than  causation. 
Moreover,  Belation  (whether  causal,  or  merely  in  space  or  in 
time)  is  also  a  simpler  notion  than  that  of  causation.  Nor  will  it 
do  to  say  that  the  notion  of  "standing  in  the  relation  of  Beason 
or  Ground  "  is  identical  with  that  very  simple  and  unanalyzable 
notion  of  causation  which  we  seek;  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  this  notion  is  itself  abstracted  from  the  form  of  intellectual 
movement  in  all  ratiocination.  Moreover  it  applies  to  relations 
between  conclusions  and  their  major  and  minor  premises,  where- 
as the  relation  of  causation  applies  to  changes  in  real  beings. 
The  notions  of  ground,  and  dependence  on  ground,  are  then 
also  simpler  and  more  fundamental  than  the  conception  of  cau- 
sation. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  trying  to  account  for  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  so-called  category  of  causation  we  have  to  draw, 
as  it  were,  upon  all  the  areas  of  experience.  The  conception 
arises  and  develops  as  the  resultant  of  all  our  efforts  to  explain 
experience.  The  ordy  thing  distinctively  categorical  (that  is,  origi- 
nal, universal,  and  necessary)  about  the  conc^tion  of  causation  is 
just  this  native  and  essential  impiUse  of  intellect  to  explain.  Explain ! 
and  yet  further  explain ! — ^this  is,  indeed,  the  law  of  our  develop- 
ment as  reasoning  beings.  It  is  our  experience  with  ourselves 
as  active  and  passive,  an  experience  that  is  most  immediate  and 
most  interesting,  which  offers  itself  as  an  analogy  fit  for  all 
explanation.  When  toe  act,  by  way  of  conscious  conation  and 
muscular  effort,  then  changed  presentations  of  sense  follow ;  and 
vice  versa,  when  certain  presentations  of  sense  indicative  of  cer- 
tain relations  of  other  beings  to  us  occur,  then  toe  suffer  certain 
conspicuous  changes  in  the  content  of  consciousness.  It  is  the 
prcjection  of  our  experience  with  ourselves  into  the  toorld  of  related 
things,  under  the  impulse  of  the  intellecttuU  demand  for  explanation^ 
which  resvlts  in  the  general  notion  of  causation.     All  this  takes 

>  Article  Pftycholog^,  Bncyc  Bitt.,  p.  9L 
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place  long  preyioiis  to  any  suspicion  even  that  we  are  appre* 
bending  a  universal  law  of  the  world  of  real  events. 

The  superstructure  of  so-called  a  priori  knowledge,  or  as- 
sumption,  which  modem  science  has  built  upon  the  principle  of 
causation  is,  at  least  psychologically  considered,  utterly  inde- 
fensible. We  do  not  naturally  or  necessarily  believe— much  less 
know — either  the  permanency  of  matter  or  of  force  in  the  physi- 
cal universe,  or  the  truth  of  the  judgments  ; — "  Every  event  must 
have  a  cause."  But  we  do,  as  reason  develops,  seek  constantly 
more  adequately  to  explain ;  and  we  explain  on  a  hypothesis 
which  results  from  our  attributing  to  the  world  of  things  the 
same  kind  of  relations  which  we  perceive  ourselves  sustaining  to 
it.  To  be  a  cause  is  '*  for  one  being  to  do  something  to  some 
other  being,"  as  we  might  popularly  say.  Conceptions,  like  those 
of  the  universal  reign  of  law,  of  the  xmity  of  matter  and  force,  or 
the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  nature,  etc.,  are  all  a  later  and 
yet  more  highly  complex  development.  These  never  are,  and 
never  can  be,  psychologically  considered,  anything  more  than 
hypotheses  introduced  by  intellect  in  the  interests  of  a  more  com- 
plete unification  of  experience. 

Finally,  that  conception  of  causation  which  modem  science 
has  enabled  us  to  develop  is  still  less  life-like  as  a  matter  of 
imagination,  and  still  more  abstract  as  a  matter  of  intellect.  The 
scientific  study  of  nature  induces  the  feeling  that  we  are  unwar- 
ranted in  attributing  to  things  a  kind  of  relation  which  we  can 
concretely  realize  only  in  terms  of  our  own  conation  and  feeling 
of  effort,  followed  regularly  by  changes  in  presentations  of  sense. 
This  is  to  regard  nature,  we  are  told,  in  altogether  too  "  anthro- 
pomorphic "  a  fashion.  What  science  then  does  is  to  extend  the 
more  purely  thought-elements  of  this  conception.  In  doing  this, 
however,  we  are  in  some  sort,  no  less  anthropomorphic.  Only 
toe  now  attribute  the  laws  of  intellection — ^that  is,  the  forms  of 
thinking  which  connect  conclusions  with  judgments  as  finding 
in  them  their  "  reason  "  and  "  ground  " — to  the  behavior  of  things. 
Treated  thus,  the  conception  of  causation  loses  all  its  concrete 
life-likeness,  and  becomes  a  pale  abstraction  which  answers  to 
some  such  postulate  as  that ''  every  event  follows  some  other 
event  according  to  some  uniform  rule.**  Yet  even  here,  however 
much  the  effort  may  be  made  to  escape  it,  conceptions  which 
have  their  origin  in  our  universal  experience  with  ourselves 
constitute  all  the  reality  of  that  thinking  which  answers  to  the 
Principle  of  Causation.  In  how  far  these  psychological  facts 
bear  valid  testimony  to  the  general  postulate  or  conclusion,  that 
the  real  world  is  indeed  rational,  and  that  reality  answers  to 
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homan  reason  in  its  oonstitntion— it  belongs  to  philosophy  to 
inquire. 

{  18.  Only  soant  study  of  conaoionsnefla  is  needed  to  roTeel  the  baffling 
complexity  of  men's  thinking^  when  they  so  glibly  nse  that  oloster  of 
expressive  terms  which  is  connected  with  the  term  causation.  This  fact  is 
most  evident  with  those  who  are  farthest  advanced  in  the  conceptions  which 
enter  into  the  modem  developments  of  the  natoral  sciences.  The  physicist 
is  f^r  less  able  to  tell  what  that  is  real  he  means,  when  he  speaks  of  energy 
as  "conserved"  and  '^correlated,'*  or  the  chemist  when  he  declares  that 
atoms  of  one  element  "attract"  those  of  another  element,  than  is  the  un- 
scieotiflc  observer  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  influence  "  which  one  thing  haa 
•*  over  "  another,  or  of  the  "action "  of  one  thing  "  upon"  another.  In  all 
cases  of  alleged  causation  it  is  evident  that,  psychologically  considered,  we 
are  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  entire  complex  growth  of  knowledge ; 
and  thus  our  attention  is  called  to  the  important  truth,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  the  conception  of  causation  without  implying  that  the  stage  of 
knowledge — as  the  complex  resultant  of  the  development  of  all  faculty— has 
already  been  attained.  For  it  is  real  beings,  as  Jaiown  to  exist  and  to  behave 
in  manifold  relations  of  time  and  space  toward  each  other,  that  are  conceived 
of  as  causally  connected.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  U  is  our  heUrf  in  Buck 
connected  cmd  interdependent  exi$tenoe$f  tehich  i$  ckiqflff  necesscoy  in  order  that 
thinking  may  end  in  knowledge. 

Oertain  lower  and  non-intellectual  activities  of  the  mind  may  be  consid- 
ered as  subservient  to  the  development  of  the  complex  conception  of  causa- 
tion ;  although  of  themselves  unable  to  account  for  its  development  This 
is  true  even  of  the  instinctive  imitative  and  the  sensory-reflex  classes  of 
psycho-physical  activities.  By  such  activities  our  own  psychoses  are,  both 
actively  and  passively,  connected  together  in  consciousness ;  and  these,  as 
known  in  self-consciousness,  are  connected  with  those  psychoses  which  we 
have  learned  to  attribute  to  other  beings  than  ourselves.  Especially  does 
every  painful  or  pleasurable  sensory-motor  experience  stimulate  our  inquiry 
and  interest  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  its  cause.  The  sensations  of  the 
pricking  pin,  the  chafed  skin,  the  cold  milk,  set  agoing  in  the  infant  a 
variety  of  motor  reactions,  some  one  of  which  may  result  in  either  relieving 
or  increasing  the  pain.  Every  such  experience  emphasizes  a  connection 
between  doing  something,  or  not  doing  it,  and  certain  definite  pleasurable 
or  painful  consequences.  Growing  intelUgenoe— that  is  memory,  imagina- 
tion, and  thought — ^puts  the  child  in  possession  of  preciaely  what  to  do,  or 
what  not  to  do,  in  order  to  gain  pleasure  or  to  avoid  and  relieve  pain.  Thus 
all  its  awakening  desires  serve  as  a  sort  of  interior  pressure  upon  the  motor 
organism ;  they  constitute  an  almost  ceaseless  invitation  and  compulsion  to 
the  doing  or  to  the  avoiding  of  this  or  of  that.  Imitation,  too— at  first  blind 
and  instinctive,  and  afterward  more  purposeful  and  intelligent— establishes 
other  connections  between  what  is  done  by  the  child  and  what  is  more  pas- 
sively experienced.  Thus  it  is  that  one  chief  impetus  to  establish  regular 
connections  arises.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  muscles,  cts  dependent  upon 
conation  and  in  association  with  the  feeling  of  efort  and  with  various  forms  <f 
pieaeurdbls  and  painful  feeling^  that  t/M  conception  (f  causation  has  its  MrfA- 
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p&ioe,  $0  to  tpeak.  CerUinlj,  mere  obsenratioii  of  the  nnif onn  Beqnenoes  of 
images  imder  the  kws  of  assooiation  of  ideas  would  neyer  serve  to  develop 
this  oonceptioxi ;  only  as  being  onrselyes  self-conscious  agents  and  sufferers 
do  we  come  to  argue  about  **  energy  *'  and  "  causation  **  in  the  world  of 
things.  Here,  as  so  frequently  in  other  directions,  psychology  has  hitherto 
greatly  underestimated  tiie  significance  of  motor  consciousness,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  striated  muscles,  together  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  bodily  feelings  having  tones  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.* 

2 14.  All  Uie  language  of  child-life  and  of  the  common  people  confirms 
the  truth  of  our  view  of  the  so-called  category  of  causation.  It  is  only  when 
the  child  has  developed  a  somewhat  complex  knowledge  of  itself  as  a  being 
that  can  do  something,  and  by  doing  can  attain  its  purposes  in  changing 
the  relations,  to  itself  and  to  one  another,  of  external  things,  that  it  begins 
to  use  terms  implying  the  dawning  conception  of  causation.  The  develox>- 
ment  also  of  this  conception  is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  Self.  In  proof  we  adduce  the  following  lengthy  quotation  from 
Freyer : '  **  Another  important  factor  is  the  perception  of  a  change  produced  by 
one's  oufn  activity  in  all  sorts  of  familiar  objects  that  can  be  taken  hold  of 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  most  remarkable  day,  from  a  psycho-genetic 
point  of  view,  in  any  case  an  extremely  significant  day  in  the  life  of  the 
infant,  is  the  one  in  which  he  first  experiences  the  connection  of  a  movement 
executed  by  hims^  with  a  sense<mpression  following  upon  it.  The  noise  that 
comes  from  the  tearing  and  crumpling  of  paper  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
child.  He  discovers  (in  the  fifth  month)  the  fact  that  he  himself  in  tearing 
paper  into  smaller  and  smaller  pieces  has  again  and  again  the  new  sound- 
sensation,  and  he  repeats  the  experiment  day  by  day  and  with  a  strain  of 
exertion  until  this  connection  has  lost  the  chann  of  novelty.  At  present 
there  is  not,  indeed,  as  yet  any  clear  insight  into  the  nexus  of  cause  ;  but 
the  child  has  now  had  the  experience  that  he  can  himself  be  the  cause  of  a 
combined  perception  of  sight  and  sound  regulai'ly,  to  the  extent  that  when 
he  tears  the  paper  there  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lessening  in  size ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  noise.  The  patience  with  which  this  occupation— from 
the  forty-fifth  to  the  fifty-fifth  week  especially— is  continued  with  pleasure 
is  explained  by  the  gratification  at  being  a  cause,  at  the  perception  that  so 
striking  a  transformation  as  that  of  the  newspaper  into  fragments  has  been 
effected  by  means  of  his  own  activity.  Other  occupations  of  this  sort,  which 
are  taken  up  again  and  again  with  a  x>ersistenoy  incomprehensible  to  an 
adult,  are  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys,  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  box 
or  purse  (thirteenth  month) ;  the  pulling  out  and  emptying,  and  then  the 
filling  and  pushing  in  of  a  table-drawer ;  the  heaping  up  and  strewing  about 
of  garden-mould  or  gravel ;  the  tearing  of  the  leaves  of  a  book  (thirteenth  to 
nineteenth  month) ;  digging  and  scraping  in  the  sand ;  the  carrying  of  foot- 
stools hither  and  thither ;  the  placing  of  shells,  stones,  or  buttons  in  rows 
(twenty-first  month) ;  pouring  water  into  and  out  of  bottles,  cups,  watering- 

>  Horwlcs  (Psychologlache  Analyteii*  il.,  p.  88)  holds  that  the  act  of  will  by  meauB  of  which  our 
mnaclOB  contract  la  the  earlleat  object  of  onr  cognition.  Thla  act  of  wfU,  with  the  movement  willed 
which  follows  npon  it  ia  the  center  and  germ  of  cognition,  and  the  kernel  of  canaality,  although 
not  the  developed  concept  of  eansalltj.  In  its  pnxeat  form,  therefore,  the  relation  of  cansall^  ia 
giyea  In  the  relation  of  sflu  itatiffn-mffywiMiiit. 

1  The  Mind  of  the  Child.  U,  The  DevelopmeDt  of  the  Intenect,  p.  191  f. 
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pots  (ihirtj-fint  to  thirtj-lhird  month) ;  and«  in  the  oaae  of  my  boj,  the 
throwing  of  stones  into  the  water.  A  little  girl  in  the  eleTenth  month  fonnd 
her  chief  pleasare  in  '  mmmaging  *  with  trifles  in  drawers  snd  little  boxes. 
Her  sister  ' played'  with  all  sorts  of  things,  taking  an  interest  in  dolls  and 
pictures  in  the  tenth  month.  Here,  too,  the  eagerness  and  serionsness  with 
which  snch  apparently  aimless  movements  are  performed  is  remarlnble. 
The  satisfaction  they  aflford  most  be  very  great,  and  it  probably  has  its  basis 
in  the  feeling  of  his  own  power  generated  by  the  morements  originated  by 
the  child  himself  (changes  of  place,  of  position,  of  form)  and  in  the  prond 
feeling  of  being  a  cause." 

{ 15.  The  next  stage  in  the  derelopment  of  the  conception  of  causation 
is  chiefly  dependent  upon  experience  with  those  beings,  other  than  himself, 
which  promptly  react  upon  the  child  and  cause  him  feelings  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  One  important  class  of  snch  beings  is  the  animals— especially,  of 
course,  the  domestic  ^«t*«aia  with  which  he  becomes  most  familiar;  and 
abore  all,  his  fellow  human  beings.  The  bearing  of  such  experiences  is 
made  plain  in  sentences  like  the  following :  *'  I  kicked  the  dog  and  the  dog 
bit  me;"  "I  hit  the  boy  and  he  hit  me  back,"  etc.  Here  "the  principle 
of  causation  "  is  illustrated  in  double  form,  as  it  were — ^both  as  conscious- 
ness of  motive  and  consciousness  of  energy,  followed  by  important  changes 
in  presentation-experience.  In  such  experiences  the  basis  in  sense  and  im- 
agination for  that  act  of  inteUectnal  projection  which  creates  out  of  the  ob- 
ject of  sense  an  acting  agent  like  myself  is  abundantly  supplied.  From  such 
experiences  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  attribution  of  causal  agency  ^  >U  things 
that  manifest  signs  of  life.  Feelings  and  desires  are  ascribed  to  inanimate 
objects  as  inner  motifs  for  their  changes  as  presentations  of  sense.  Not  only 
the  animals,  but  even  the  plants,  are  sympathetically  apprehended  as  agents 
that  exert  themselves  and  produce  effects  upon  one  another.  Next  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  like  thunder  and  lightning,  or  volcanic  eruptions,  or  sud- 
den pestilence,  are  assigned  to  unseen  agents  imagined  to  exist  and  to  act 
after  the  pattern  suggested  by  the  self-knowledge  already  obtained.  The 
psychical  life  of  children  and  of  savages  abounds  in  illustrations  of  such  "  an- 
thropomorphic "  causal  conceptions.  Inorganic  things  that  act  promptly 
and  intensely  upon  us,  or  by  the  use  of  which  as  instruments  we  etted  our 
ends,  are  similarly  regarded.  **  The  poker  makes  the  fiie  bum ; "  and,  if  the 
poker  is  of  wood,  "  the  fire  6i<rru  the  poker  up ;  "  but  if  the  poker  is  of  iron, 
then  "  the  fire  makes  it  red,"  etc.  To  quote  again  from  Dr.  Ward :  >  "  When 
we  say  A  causes  this  or  that  in  B  we  project,  or  analogically  attribute  to  A 
what  we  experience  in  acting,  and  to  B  what  we  experience  in  being  acted 
upon  ; "  and  this  "  long  before  we  suspect  that  this  relation  is  a  permanent 
one  or  must  recur  again." 

{  16.  It  is  by  the  development  of  experience  under  the  principle  of  the 
association  of  ideas  that,  in  large  part,  we  are  determined  as  to  wkai  changes 
in  B  shall  be  attributed  to  antecedent  or  concomitant  changes  in  ^,  as  their 
"  causes."  It  is  under  the  same  principle  that  the  connections  of  the  past 
are  made  to  furnish  roles  for  expectation  as  to  the  behavior  of  things  in  the 
future.  All  our  conceptions  of  things  summarize  the  judgments  of  our  ex- 
perience with  the  individuals  of  the  class  to  which  the  things  belong.    We 

>  Art.  Pijchcdogy,  Kncyc.  Brit,  p.  81. 
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judge  things  to  belong  to  classes,  and  to  be  entitled  to  names,  aoooiding  as 
they  hare  behaved  themselves  in  definite  relations  to  other  things.  The 
child's  conception  of  a  dog  is  largely  made  np  of  what  the  dog  can  do ;  and 
this  is  the  same  thing  aa  to  say  that  the  dog  is  known  as  a  cause  of  Tarions 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  experiences.  New  experiences  constantly  confirm, 
or  break  np  and  readjust,  the  old  associations ;  bnt  the  law  of  associatiTe 
reproduction  remains  the  same  throughout  all  our  doTelopment.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  stating  the  so-called  law — "  Like  causes  have  like  effects  " — it  would 
accord  with  the  facts  of  consciousness  better  to  say :  *'  The  same  beings 
may  be  expected  to  behare  in  the  same  way  under  similar  circumstances ; " 
or,  more  doubtfully,  "New  and  unknown  things  may  be  expected  to  behave, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  a  way  similar  to  those  known  things 
which  they  most  resemble."  '*  Associations  remain  what  they  are  so  long  as 
they  remain  at  all."  *  Upon  some  such  impression  as  this  concerning  the 
"uniformity  of  nature"  our  safety  and  veiy  life  daily  depend.  The  im- 
pression may  be  said  to  be  ''  rubbed  in  "  to  the  veiy  texture  of  skin  and 
muscles  and  joints  and  bones.  Beware  of  snarling  dogs,  of  falling  stones, 
of  blazing  fire,  of  sharp  knives,  of  bright  lightning,  of  deep,  swift  cun-ents, 
etc. ;  one  experience  with  these  agents  is  enough  to  know  what  they  will  do ; 
custom  established  by  repetition  is  not  necessary  here. 

1 17.  But  association  of  ideas,  working  upon  the  basis  of  our  experience 
with  ourselves  as  agents,  and  resulting  in  an  analogical  projection  of  this  ex- 
perience upon  all  other  things,  is  not  alone  a  satisfactory  guide  in  determin- 
ing what  changes  in  A  cause  this  or  that  particular  change  in  B,  This  is 
rather  an  inquiry  in  which  inteUed,  as  applied  to  reality,  chiefly  exercises 
itself ;  and  it  is  conducted  by  those  processes  of  reasoning  which,  if  success- 
fully concluded,  result  in  science  as  explanatory  of  the  world  of  events  in  their 
causal  relations.  In  this  way  <xU  events  are  regarded  as  having  their  ground 
in  other  events^  and  these  other  events  in  still  others — under  tlie  influence  of 
thai  demand  for  explanation  in  the  interests  of  a  progressive  unijication  of 
escperienee  which  is  ike  law  of  the  very  life  and  growth  of  intellect  itself.  It 
is  this  intellectual  necessity  to  explain~we  repeat — that  gives  to  the  so- 
called  law  of  causation  the  necessity  with  which  it  sppears  to  rule  the  world 
of  things.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  last  word  which  psychology  can  utter 
upon  the  subject.  It  must  be  left  to  philosophy  to  show  that  in  its  supreme 
scientific  form  the  conception  of  causation  implies  the  confidence  of  the 
mind  that  the  world  of  real  things  and  real  events  is  an  intellectual  order ; 
and  that,  in  knowing  it  under  the  general  principle  of  causation,  mind  is 
recognizing  its  own  forms  of  behavior  in  the  behavior  of  things. 

[On  Spaoe  and  Time,  bm  the  worki  already  referred  to  in  the  ohapten  on  Perception. 
Also  Hodgion :  Time  and  Space,  ohapii.  ii.-4T.  Niohola :  The  Psychology  of  Time.  Vier- 
ordt:  Der  Zeitainn ;  and  articlea  in  Mind,  by  Montgomery,  x.,  pp.  2S7,  877,  and  613;  by 
Hall,  iiL,  p.  4.38 ;  by  Solly,  iii.,  pp.  1  and  107.  On  the  peyofaologioal  derelopment  of  Cau- 
sation, see  especially  the  article  of  Ward,  already  referred  to,  Bncyo.  Brit.,  xx.,  p.  88 1 
HAlTding :  P^ohology,  v.,  4  Porter :  The  Human  Intellect,  p.  569  £  Venn :  Empirical 
Logic,  chap,  ii  Farther  philosophical  disooMion  of  these  topics  haa  aa  ahnost  unlimited 
faiUiogiaphy.] 

iQcmp.  lipps.  GnmdtitBachea  d.  Sedenlebens.  p.  40. 
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SELF 

Thb  complex  reBultant,  as  it  weie,  of  all  forms  of  mental  de- 
yelopment,  considered  chiefly  on  the  side  of  intellection  and 
logrical  conclusion,  is  called  ''  Cognition  "  or  ''  Knowledge.'*  But 
knowledge  may  be  regarded,  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view,  as  either  a  process  or  a  product.  When,  however,  we 
speak  of  knowledge  as  "  product,"  we  enact  a  fiction  in  speech 
with  which  we  have  already  become  sufficiently  familiar.  What 
is  really  only  a  process  is  described  as  a  mental  entity.  Since 
we  may  condense  into  an  almost  instantaneous  process,  into  a 
brief  moment  of  thoughtful  perception  or  familiar  conclusion,, 
stated  in  a  verbal  proposition,  the  results  of  long  processes  of  ob- 
servation, inquiry,  and  reasoning,  we  may  call  such  a  condensed 
process  the  product  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  as  a  complex  psy- 
chosis, a  state  of  consciousness  resultant  from  the  combined 
activity  of  various  developed  so-called  faculties,  however,  that 
scientiiSc  psychology  studies  the  phenomena  of  cognition. 

We  are  forced  to  recognize,  at  the  outset,  the  fact  that  all 
our  psychological  inquiry,  as  thus  far  conducted,  has  assumed 
the  existence  and  the  vaUdity  of  knowledge.  We  have  been 
building  up  a  science  of  psychology  on  the  basis  of  an  assumed 
knowledge  of  certain  facts  and  laws.  But  the  present  object  of 
special  psychological  investigation  is  knowledge  itself ;  we  now 
seek  to  know  what  knowledge  is. .  As  says  Professor  James : ' 
''  The  relation  of  kncwing  is  the  most  mysterious  thing  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Knowledge  becomes  for  him  (the  psychologist) 
an  ultimate  relation  that  must  be  admitted,  whether  it  be  ex- 
plained or  not,  just  like  difference  or  resemblance,  which  no  one 
seeks  to  explain."  We  may  partially  agree  with  some  such 
statement  as  the  foregoing ;  but  we  cannot  sympathize  with  any 
effort  to  discharge  psychology  from  the  obligation  to  treat 
those  psychoses,  or  complex  mental  processes,  which  deserve  ' 
the  name  of  knowledge,  just  as  all  other  psychoses  are  to  be 

I  The  Principles  of  Fkjchology.  I.,  p.  tie. 
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treated.  This  treatment  involves  the  analysis  of  knowledge 
into  its  more  elementary  processes,  and  the  tracing  of  its  gene- 
sis and  development  under  the  general  conditions  of  all  mental 
life. 

Two  important  general  considerations  —  almost  uniformly 
overlooked  by  psychologists — concern  the  scientific  description 
of  cognitive  states  of  consciousness :  (1)  They  are  reached  as 
the  result  of  a  course  of  development.  From,  the  psychological 
point  of  view  knowledge  is  a  development.  It  has  a  growth  and  a 
descriptive  history  of  such  growth.  Such  a  statement  applies, 
not  simply  or  chiefly  to  the  evolution  of  the  higher  stages  or 
more  elaborate  forms  of  knowledge,  but  to  all  knowledge  and 
to  the  very  faculty  of  knowledge  as  such.  Human  mental  life 
does  not  begin  with  knowledge ;  it  not  only  grows  in  knowl- 
edge, when  knowledge  is  once  attained,  but  it  grows  into  knowl- 
edge  only  when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The  stages  and 
•conditions  of  this  development  may  be  made  the  subjects  of 
scientific  investigation.  (2)  This  particular  development,  which 
we  caU  "  knowledge,'"  involves  all  the  activities  of  the  mind.  It 
involves  them  all,  in  a  developed  form  of  exercise,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain natural  harmony  of  their  coetaneous  action.  To  be  sure, 
the  terms  we  employ  lay  emphasis  chiefiy  on  one  of  the  three 
fundamental  aspects  of  mental  life,  to  the  relative  exclusion  of 
the  other  two ;  on  that  account  it  is  quite  too  frequently  as- 
sumed that  feeling  and  willing  are  not  necessary  and  integral 
processes  in  knowledge,  but  that  knowledge  is  an  affair  of 
intellect  alone.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  Were  man  not  a 
being  of  so  peculiar  affective  and  conative  consciousness,  and 
were  not  the  so-called  faculties  of  feeling  and  willing  devel- 
oped in  some  sort  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  primary 
intellection,  human  knowledge  would  never  come  into  existence 
at  all. 

{ 1.  There  are  two  equally  false  and  miflleadiiig  ways  of  oonBidering  the 
phenomena  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  may  be  assnmed  that  mere  analysis  of  the  so-called  content  of  an 
act  of  knowledge,  or  description  of  the  processes  of  sensation  and  ideation 
which  develop  in  natural  order,  afford  a  solution  of  "  the  mystery  of  knowl- 
edge." Then  psychology  would  leave  nothing  for  philosophy  to  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  assumed  that  knowledge  actually  breaks  forth  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  by  a  sort  of  miraculous  birth — that  it  is,  as  respects 
nature,  simple,  indecomposable,  and  so  not  capable  of  scientific  explanation 
at  alL    Both  assumptions  are  indefensible. 

That  the  amount  of  knowledge  belonging  to  any  individual,  or  to  the 
race  at  any  particular  exKXsh,  is  a  matter  of  development,  there  is  no  need 
to  prove.    Bat  that  all  knowledge,  as  such,  implies  development  is  a  truth 
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not  snffioiently  emphasized  by  psyohology  hitherto.  It  is  a  troth,  however, 
which  is  popularly  recognized  bj  any  observer  who  remarks  that  babies 
"do  not  know  anything.*'  For,  indeed,  at  first  and  for  a  considerable  but 
indefinite  time  after  birth,  the  child  has  no  such  development  of  any  faculty 
as  to  make  knowledge  possible.  To  it  there  is  no  "  Thing  "  known ;  to  it 
there  is  no  "  Self  *'  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  This  is,  however,  far  from 
affirming  that  the  child  has  no  states  of  oonscionsness  whatever — no  sensa- 
tions, no  mental  images,  no  feelings,  no  conation  and  motor  consciousness. 
Even  a  considerable  development  of  discriminating  oonscionsness,  as  the 
inseparable  accompaniment  and  indispensable  condition  of  all  mental  de- 
velopment, may  take  place  before  the  first  act,  or  process,  worthy  to  be 
called  knowledge  is  reached.  The  foot  that  this  development  into  knowl- 
edge is  so  snbtile,  and  comes  by  such  stages  as  to  make  it  impossible  ordi- 
narily to  trace  the^«/  act  of  knowledge,  is  a  fact  which  favors  rather  than 
contradicts  the  view  of  all  knowledge  as  the  result  of  development. 

2  2.  There  is  no  generally  recognized  word  to  cover  all  that  *'  aspect "  of 
consciousness,  that  side  of  mental  activity  and  development  which  is 
neither  feeliog  nor  will.  The  word  "knowledge"  has  itself,  indeed,  been 
used  in  this  way.  The  phrase  "  primary  intellection  "  has  been  used  thus 
far  by  us  as  expressive  of  all  processes  ending  in  recognition  of  the  sim- 
ilar and  in  discernment  of  the  different.  But  '*  intellect  *'  has  also  been  used 
in  a  more  restricted  way,  as  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  especially  of  draw- 
ing logical  conclusions. 

Now  the  very  fact  that  knowing  is,  by  modern  psychology,  so  commonly 
correlated  with  feeling  and  willing,  and  that  the  three  are  held  to  exhaust 
all  the  aspects  of  all  our  states  of  consciousness,  shows  that  knowledge  im* 
plies  the  exercise  of  every  form  of  intellectual  activity.  Knowledge  implies 
the  having  of  sensations,  and  the  mental  act  of  discriminating  among  them ; 
but  to  know  is  something  more  than  merely  to  be  sensuously  affected  in  va- 
rious disoriminable  ways.  Knowledge  also  implies  memory  and  imagina- 
tion ;  but  to  know  is  not  merely  to  have  mental  images,  whether  identified 
or  not  with  previous  presentative  experience.  Again,  no  knowledge  is  pos- 
sible unless  the  faculty  of  judgment  is  operative ;  unless  relating  activity, 
which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  knowledge,  is  prominent  in  the  psychical 
process.  And  yet  we  rightly  distinguish  between  the  most  elaborate 
and  highly  developed  logical  thinking,  and  what  we  call  knowledge  of 
things  or  of  self.  Not  the  simplest  act  of  knowledge  can  rest  upon  logical 
conclusion  alone.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  cognition  involves  the  combined 
activity  and  devehpmeni  o/aU'*  inteUective  ^  (if  this  word  may  be  used  in  so 
general  a  significance) /ocu/ty. 

{3.  The  important  part  which  feeling  plays  in  all  knowledge  has  seldom 
received  recognition  from  students  of  psychology.  Knowledge  certainly  is 
not  mere  intellection;  to  know  one  must  be  consciously  affected  with 
various  forms  of  feeling,  having  their  varying  tones  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  simply  that  one*s  emotions  and  sentiments 
profoundly  influence  one's  cognitions,  although  this  troth  is  enforced  and 
consecrated  by  innumerable  practical  maxims,  by  the  roles  of  artistic  com- 
position, and  by  our  daily  experience.  That  the  lover  cannot  see  his  mis- 
tress's imperfections,  or  the  fond  mother  the  faults  of  her  child ;  that  poli- 
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tidans,  lawyers,  and  even  judges,  are  warped  in  judgment  by  feelings  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  toward  individuals  or  by  x>as8ion -bound  adherence  to 
abstract  propositions ;  that  even  the  most  careful  scientific  observers  have 
constantly  to  guard  themselves  against  judging  that  what  they  see  through 
the  microscope  or  telescope  really  is  what  they  expect  or  desire  it  to  be ; — 
all  these  experiences  are  familiar  enough.'  Nor  does  such  feeling  alwaya 
operate  upon  the  intellect  by  an  influence  that  is  separable  in  time.  On  the 
contrary,  the  real  and  total  fact  is  that  the  thing  is  known  to  be  what  it  ia 
both  feli  and  judged  to  be.  And  how  could  this  be  otherwise,  since  it  ia 
the  total  psychosis,  not  only  as  intellective  but  also  as  affective,  which  de> 
termines  knowledge. 

The  influence  of  feeling  on  intellect  is  not,  then,  influence  merely  from 
one  faculty  upon  another  external  to  it,  as  it  were.  The  rather  do  the  so- 
caUed  fcKuUiee  of  intellect  cmd  feeling  blend  in  all  cognition,  <tnd  the  complex 
reeuU — the  very  ciiject  of  knowledge — is  determined  by  both.  This  truth  is 
further  illustrated  by  all  experimental  psychology,  which  points  out  the 
effect  of  expectation,  surprise,  interest,  and  other  of  the  many  most  primary 
forms  of  feeling,  upon  perception  and  upon  the  association  of  ideas.  Stimu- 
lations of  sense,  essentially  similar  as  respects  their  purely  sensuous  char- 
acter, result  in  different  objects  being  known,  according  as  fear,  or  hope, 
or  joy,  or  grief,  or  anger,  are  dominant  in  the  mind.  The  psychology  of 
hypnotic  subjects  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  same  principle.  Not  only 
does  the  hallucination  produced  by  suggestion  stir  the  proper  accompani- 
ment of  feeling,  but  the  feeling  when  itself  stirred  by  suggestion  directs 
and  determines  the  hallucination.  Thus  the  feeling  of  helplessness  makea 
the  weight  to  be  perceived  heavy ;  the  feeling  of  disgust  or  shrinking  makes 
the  object  to  be  known  as  ugly  or  fearful ;  the  feeling  of  expectation  of  a 
sour  or  inky  taste,  of  unbearable  heat  or  cold,  etc.,  *<  realizes  "  itself,  as  we 
so  expressively  declare.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  in  the  effort  to  break  the 
force  of  this  argument,  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  phenomena  of  illu- 
sion and  hallucination  rather  than  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  activity  of 
imagination  rather  than  of  intellect  PeychohgicaUy  considered,  the  extra- 
mental  validity  of  the  act  of  knowledge  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
our  question ;  for  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  all  knowing  is  sub- 
jective, is  considered  to  be  "  state  of  consciousness,  as  such,"— even  that 
which  thinks  itself  entitled  to  universal  acceptance  as  scientiflcally  most 

s  How  tboroiigl4y  fediiig  is  apt  to  pfloeferato  and  inflnmoe  enn  tbote  preUmlnafy  prooeuM 
oCttw  **obMr?itioD  dfaett  (?) **  on  wtdch  the  clieriiikBd  theoriet  of  idenoe  repoae,  ia  iUnstnted 
in  a  werj  forceful  way  by  the  fnvestlgatiODa  of  Prateaaor  Alpheoa  Hyatt  into  the  foaaOs  of  the 
aand-plta  of  fltrfnhefm.  Dr.  HOfsndorf  and  other  Gennan  authocftSea  had  found  in  theae  foaalia 
aoeh  a  eomplete  aeriea  of  genetlcalty  connected  forma,  ao  airanged  in  the  snoceeding  atrata,  aa  to 
aeem  to  conatitnte  *«  a  perfect  demonatratian  in  the  concrete  of  the  theory  of  the  tranamntatlon 
of  apedea.**  Thia  demonatration  Profaaaor  Hyatt  hoped  and  expected  to  Ibid.  Bnt  on  taking 
palna  **to avoid  eeefaig  hy  pieferenoe,  and  involmitarlly  aelecting  the  things  wlilch  were  ftnecaat 
in  hia  own  mind,"  the  "faett"  themaeltea  were  found  to  be  far  diflEerent  from  what  they  had  '*  hon- 
eatly"  been  miarepreacnted  aa  being;  and  the  obaerrer  found  hlmatif  **  rightly  and  legitimately 
disappointed  "in  Ilia  hope  of  a  demonatration  of  current  theory.  '*  Hy  Stdnheim  worlE  convinced 
me,"  aaya  Profeaaor  Hyatt  (I  quote  from  a  written  oommunlcatian),  **  that  eren  the  lumest  observer 
might  be  misled  into  picking  out  spedmena  favorable  to  hia  own  Tiews,  if  the  exoepttona  were 
rare  enough  to  be  difficult  to  And  or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  f6rma  that  were  forecast  in  the  ob- 
aerver'a  mind."  The  bearing  of  thia  upon  the  true  psychologieal  theoir  of  knowledge  ia  obvloua 
enough. 
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oonoliifliTie.  Nor  are  tnined  men  of  Boienoe  without  their  hallaeiiifttioDui 
dae  to  the  saggestioii  of  feeling :  witness  the  physiciet  who  peroeiyed  the 
reallj  light-weight  metal  potassium  to  be  Terj  heavy ;  or  the  one  who  dis- 
tdnctlj  heard  the  olook  ticking  through  the  vaoanm  because  his  old-fash- 
ioned  theory  of  sound  led  him  to  wish  it  so ;  or  the  other,  who  observed 
the  products  of  spontaneous  generation  in  a  thoroughly  sterilised  medium ! 
Neither  knowledge  by  immediate  perception,  nor  knowledge  by  carefully 
guarded  inference,  can  be  wholly  freed  from  the  results  of  that  emotional 
energy  which  is  put  into  it  Moreover,  the  assumption  that  knowledge,  if  it 
could  be  purified  from  aU  feeling,  would  give  us  the  reality  of  things,  is  a 
fallacious  assumption.  Mathematics  (especially  such  as  is  technically  called 
''pure**)  is  of  all  the  sciences  most  completely  freed  from  any  mixture  of 
affective  accompaniment.  At  the  same  time  this  science  is  most  removed 
from  all  real  knowledge— in  a  most  important  meaning  of  the  word  "  reaL** 
By  pure  mathematics  alone,  and  its  "  unfeeb'ng  "  observation  and  ratiocina- 
tion, we  never  come  to  know  any  real  **  Thing,"  much  less  our  real  ''Self.** 
How  necessary  feeling  is  to  an  understanding  of  the  lower  animals  and  of 
men  (even  as  objects  of  the  most  "  objective  **  kind  of  knowledge)  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show.  **  Art,"  it  has  been  said,  '*  knows  the  animals  as  they  are ; 
ecience  only  as  they  appear.^'  *  We  have  already  seen  (p.  490)  that  Lotze 
maintains  the  knowledge  of  spatial  relations  which  women  possess  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  feeling.  But  to  similar  considerations  we  shall  return 
when  speaking  of  "tact;"  and  to  philosophy  we  commend  the  inquiry 
whether  the  real  world  is  any  less  a  matter  of  feeling  than  it  is  of  force,  law, 
order,  and  other  similar  predicates. 

{  4.  Pre-eminently  true  is  it  that  we  must  strive  and  do,  must  will  and 
realize  the  results  of  conation,  if  we  are  to  gain  and  to  develop  knowledge. 
The  psychology  of  attention  (see  p.  76  f.)  as  the  determiner  and  director  of  all 
knowledge,  suggests  this  truth.  The  modem  principle  of  pedagogy  which 
attaches  so  much  importance,  in  developing  the  child's  knowledge,  to  the 
ATousement  and  discipline  of  striated  muscle  and  motor  consciousness,  em- 
phasizes the  same  truth.  Any  one  of  us  may  experience  it  concretely  by 
answering  the  challenge  which  every  real  object  of  sense-perception  offers  to 
us :  *'  Do  you  wish  to  know  (not  opine,  or  guess,  or  speculatively  think)  that  I 
Am  and  what  I  am ;  then  come  and  try  your  will  against  me*'  (comp.  p.  343  f.). 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  self-knowledge.  As  says  Q5the :  "  How  can  a 
man  learn  to  know  himself?  By  reflection  never,  only  by  action.**  Pale 
images  and  dreams,  or  abstract  thoughts  about  such  dreamlike  things,  is  all 
that  sensation  and  intellect  could  give  us,  if  we  were  not  beings  of  will 
standing  in  immediate  relations  to  a  complicated  muscular  system.  In- 
deed it  is  largely  if  noi  chiefly,  by  willing  and  eaperienoing  the  reactionary 
•effects  of  willing  f  that  we  have  any  knoteledge  of  either  Things  or  8^. 

But  there  is  a  mysterious  form  of  mentality  involved  in  the 
existence  and  development  of  knowledge,  to  which  it  is  particu- 
larly difficult  to  give  scientific  treatment.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
even  to  find  a  satisfactory  name  for  this  mental  procedure ;  or  if 
3ome  name  is  agreed  upon,  to  agree  upon  the  class  of  mental 

1  Oomp.  Bftllanfl :  Etemente  d.  Pqrchologie.  p.  188  f. 
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phenomenar— thinking^  feeling,  or  willing— to  which  it  belongs. 
To  speak  of  it  as  a  thought,  a  feeling,  a  volition,  would  seem  to 
imply  the  possibility  of  comparing  it  with  other  particular 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  volitions.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  for 
psychology  to  recognize  its  presence,  while  to  philosophy  it  af- 
fords problems  for  seemingly  endless  debate.  We  shall  speak 
of  this  form  of  mental  procedure  as  a  Belief  in  Beality  ;  and 
shall  regard  it  as  more  nearly  akin  to  feeling  than  to  either 
thinking  or  willing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  knowledge  involves 
belief  in  reality ;  and  it  is  just  this  which  chiefly  distinguishes 
knowledge  from  mere  imagining,  remembering,  or  thinking,  as 
such.  When  we  krww  any  object,  it  is  not  merely  as  "  object " 
for  the  knowing  process,  but  as  a  ''  being "  existing  in  some 
state,  that  we  know  it.  When  the  belief  or  conviction  attaching 
itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  reality  of  the  being  becomes  sufficiently 
clear  and  strong,  then  one  may  say :  I  know  the  object ;  and 
may  say  this  with  an  emphasis  bearing  some  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  belief.  If,  then,  it  were  our  purpose  to  treat  of 
knowledge  philosophically,  we  might  go  on  to  show  how 
Knowledge  and  Being  are  necessary  correlates  ;  and  to  examine 
critically  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  conception  of  reality 
in  order  to  discover  how  each  implies  and  validates  the  other. 
But  the  merely  psychological  treatment  of  knowledge  leads  us 
to  note  how  knowledge  differs  from  all  other  more  partial  and 
individual  psychical  processes,  in  that  it  not  only  involves  them 
all,  but  also  involves  this  fundamental  belief  in  reality.  The 
specific  character  of  this  belief,  in  contrast  with  other  beliefs, 
may  be  brought  out  by  calling  it  "metaphysical."  And  since  it 
is  not  a  particular  acquired  belief,  but  belongs  to  the  very  nat- 
ure of  knowledge,  as  such,  it  may  be  called  ^*  rational "  and  in- 
stinctive. In  brief,  then,  without  this  rational  and  yet  instinc^ 
five  (f)  metaphysical  ielitf,  psychological  analysis  shows  that 
knowledge  is  impossible  ;  but  the  nature  of  that  belief  which  is 
necessary  to  all  cognition,  will  be  better  understood  in  the  light 
of  the  following  propositions  : 

(1)  All  intense  and  vivid  experiences  tend  to  evoke  and  con- 
firm  the  belief  in  reality  which  characterizes  knowledge.^  As 
such  belief  itself  grows  clear  and  strong,  the  mind  passes  over, 
as  it  were,  from  states  of  opinion  {m^ere  ''  belief,"  in  the  more 
popular  meaning  of  the  word)  or  thinking,  into  states  of  knowl- 
edge. Whatever  we  sense,  imagine,  think,  or  even — ^within  cer- 
tain limits — feel,  or  will,  intensely,  in  the  reality  of  that  do  we 

I  On  Ibis  point  oomp.  James :  The  Frindpies  of  PiydiolQgy,  IL,  p.  MS  f . 
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tend  to  believe.  (2)  This  metaphysical  belief  is  called  into 
consciousness  as  the  lesolt,  particularly,  of  inquiry  or  doubt. 
But  the  denial  of  the  real  existence  of  any  object,  imagined  or 
thought,  implies  knowledge  and  its  characteristic  belief  as  truly 
as  affirmation  does.  This  form  of  mentality  might  then  be 
called  a  "  belief  in  respect  of  reality/'  rather  than  a  "  belief  in 
reality."  (8)  If  we  speak  of  this  belief  as  "  instinctive  "  (with  a 
confessedly  loose  use  of  that  word),  it  is  with  the  intention  to 
note  the  following  facts :  (a)  The  belief  appears  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  life  unaccompanied  by  any  intelligent  recogni- 
tion of  its  own  existence  or  of  the  end  it  serves ;  (b)  it  belongs  to 
the  psychical  species,  man,  as  necessarily  entering  into  all  hia 
knowing  functions ;  (c)  it  cannot  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
the  development  of  the  individual,  but  is  rather  necessary  to  be 
assumed  as  itself  affording,  in  part,  the  explanation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  all  knowledge.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
belief  is  spoken  of  as  "  rational,"  it  is  meant  to  emphasize  the 
peculiar  connection  which  it  sustains  to  all  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  cognition  in  man. 

(4)  Inasmuch  as  knowledge  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  funda- 
mental psychical  activities  of  man — a  matter  of  feeling  and  will 
as  well  as  of  intellection — ^it  is  not  strange  that  the  belief  which 
helps  to  constitute  knowledge  should  itself  be  regarded  as  a 
forthputting  of  intellect  or  of  will,  as  well  as  an  affair  of  feeling. 
And,  indeed,  belief  in  reality  takes  hold  on  all  the  psychical 
nature  of  man.  TFAo^  is  believed  to  be  real  (and  so  said  to  be 
known)  is,  indeed,  mainly  a  matter  of  intellection ;  but  it  is  also 
a  matter  of  both  feeling  and  will.  In  respect  of  all  the  higher 
intellectual,  lesthetical,  ethical,  and  religious  realities,  feeling 
and  choice  largely  determine  knowledge  through  the  depend- 
ence of  this  belief  upon  them.  Yet  we  have  spoken  of  this 
belief  as  feeling,  not  because  it  is  a  special  form  of  affective 
phenomena,  but  because,  as  **  conviction  " — having  that  warmth 
of  coloring  which  the  word  implies — ^it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  universal  affective  accompaniment  of  the  inldlectital  and  vU- 
untary  aspeds  of  all  knowledge.  Finally  (6),  this  belief  in  reality 
attaches  itself  in  different  degrees,  as  it  were,  to  the  different 
acts  of  knowledge  and  to  the  different  objects  of  knowledge. 
All  inferential  knowledge  involves  faith  in  the  thinking  faculty 
itself— the  indestructible  self-confidence  of  reason.  But  in  aU 
immediate  knowledge— whether  of  perception  by  the  senses  or 
of  self -consciousness— this  belief  cannot  be  said  itself  to  rest  on 
grounds.  It  is  an  ultimate,  unanalyzable,  inexplicable  fact — it- 
self the  guarantee  of  all  such  knowledge  as  does  rest  on  grounds. 
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In  mainiatmnff  that  a  metaphysical  faith  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
the  existence  and  development  of  human  knowledge^  we  only  state 
a  fad  as  scientijic  psychology  finds  U^  and  is  obliged  to  leave  it  for 
philosophy — ^if  possible — to  explain. 

25.  Ab  Solly  >  hfts  said :  ''Psjohology  requires  a  single  term  to  denote 
all  yarieties  of  assnranoe  from  mere  oonjectnre  np  to  reasoned  certainty,  and 
the  word  belief,  in  English  psychology  at  least,  has  come  to  be  used  in  this 
sense.**  The  nse  of  this  word,  then,  is  not  peculiar  to  our  view  of  the  nature 
of  knowledge.  But  it  may  be  asked,  "Is  not  knowledge,  when  attained, 
exolusive  of  mere  belief ; "  and,  *'  Do  we  not  oppose  knowledge  to  belief, 
rather  than  recognize  belief  as  necessaiy  to  knowledge  ?  "  Such  inferences 
or  objects  of  imagination  as  do  not  indubitably  connect  themselves  with  our 
acts  of  knowledge  may  indeed  be  popularly  spoken  of  as  '*  believed  "  rather 
than  "known."  But  that  "belief  in  respect  of  the  reality"  of  the  object 
— whether  this  object  be  perceived,  imagined,  or  thought — ^is  necessaiy  to 
knowledge,  all  our  ordinary  language  also  makes  clear.  In  common  tpeech^ 
knowledge  is  charaderized  by  an  immediate  conviction  wUh  re^^  to  real  beings 
and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

The  dependence  of  knowledge  on  intensity  and  vividness  of  experience, 
and  the  tendency  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  all  objects  which  are  presented 
or  inferred  with  intensity  and  vividness,  may  be  illustrated  variously.  Thus, 
if  men  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  "  real "  sense-qualities  of  objects  are,  their 
actual  color,  feel,  taste,  smell,  etc.,  they  demand  that  they  shall  be  affected 
by  these  objects  with  unmistakable  sensations  of  the  required  order.  On  the 
contrary,  what  they  cannot  recall  in  the  form  of  a  "life-like'*  memory- 
image,  that  they  are  in  doubt  about,  as  to  whether  they  know  it  by  memoiy 
as  it  really  was.  The  difSculty  of  producing  at  will  a  life-like  imaginary 
picture  of  any  alleged  entity,  or  relation,  always  stands  in  the  way  of  our  at- 
taining a  so-called  knowledge  of  such  being  or  relation.  This  result  applies 
even  to  hypothetical  entities  like  atoms,  or  luminiferous  ether,  and  to 
such  spatial  relations  of  atoms  as  the  chemistry  of  the  atomic  constitution 
of  bodies,  or  the  physiology  of  the  *'  psychic  nerve-cells,**  invites  us  to 
imagine.  But  whatever  imagination  brings  into  consciousness  in  a  vivid 
and  life-like  way,  that  all  men  are  inclined  to  believe  to  be  real,  and  to  affirm 
knowledge  of,  in  a  convincing  way.  Not  only  are  illusions  and  hallucina- 
tions occasioned  in  this  way ;  but  knowledge,  with  its  belief  in  respect  of 
reality,  is  determined  in  this  way. 

The  same  truth  is  further  illustrated  by  the  physical  and  mental  empha- 
sis given  to  propositions  that  put  our  knowledge  into  the  form  of  language. 
Note  with  what  bodily  warmth  men  *'  lay  it  down**  that  the  truth  is  thus  and 
so.  What  I  ibiOM>— especially  if  it  is  questioned  by  another,  or  if  it  has  been 
gained  by  myself  after  inquiry  and  donht— that  1  assert  with  emphasis.  Gest- 
ures even  are  psychologically  significant  here  ;  when  telling  what  they  know, 
men  commonly  bring  down  the  fist  upon  the  table,  or  stamp  the  foot  upon  the 
ground,  or  pounce  upon  the  very  words  of  their  proposition.  And  upon  what 
particular  part  of  the  proposition  do  they  lay  the  emphasis  expressive  of  that 

1  The  Human  Mind,  L,  p.  488. 
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belief  which  is  an  integral  part  of  knowledge  ?  Upon  the  copula  (*'  It  m  a 
jaguar  and  not  a  tiger  "}  if  it  be  a  question  of  affirmatiTe  or  negative  judg- 
ment ;  but  upon  the  noun  (*'  it's  9k  jaguar  and  not  a  tiger  ")  if  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  giving  a  correct  name ;  and  upon  the  adjective  or  the  preposition,  if 
it  be  a  question  of  an  actual  quality  or  a  real  relation.  But  all  such  empha- 
sis, wherever  placed,  shows  how  belief,  as  a  sort  of  *<  feeling  allied  to  the 
emotions,**  must  accompany  thought  in  order,  by  thinking,  to  attain  knowl- 
edge. Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  in  science  and  philosophy  "pure 
thought"  is  responsible  for  knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  all  belief.  The 
man  of  science  and  the  philosopher,  as  truly  as  the  politician,  the  artist,  or 
the  woman,  has  to  unite  the  warm  conviction  of  reality  with  his  ratiocination 
in  order  to  beget  the  product  of  knowledge.  Witness  the  heat  of  assertion 
with  which  contested  propositions  are  made,  or  the  fine  scorn  shown  when, 
in  the  name  of  "  exact  '*  knowledge,  he  *<  coolly  "  (?)  refuses  to  discuss  so  self- 
evident  a  matter. 

2  6.  Psychologists  have  too  often  confused  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  belief  which  is  necessary  to  knowledge,  with  inquiry  as  to  its  gen- 
eral dependence  upon  the  varying  kinds  and  intensities  of  the  three  funda- 
mental forms  of  psychoses.  Such  belief  has  its  intellectual  conditions  and 
its  voluntary  conditions;  it  is  also  undoubtedly  greatly  influenced  by 
various  feelings,  as,  for  example,  by  our  fears,  and  hopes,  our  expectations, 
interests,  desires,  and  prejudices.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  be- 
lief itself  is  a  "  compound  of  three  factors — ^intellectual  representation,  feel- 
ing, and  active  impulse." *  ''I  fed  perfectly  sure "  is,  in  popular  speech, 
strictly  equivalent  to  the  declaration,  ''I  Amow,"  whenever  the  alleged  knowl- 
edge can  be  thought  of  as  called  in  question  or  subjected  to  doubt.  Hume, 
Bagehot,  and— in  a  somewhat  vacillating  way — James,  and  others,  have  as- 
signed this  belief  to  the  life  of  feeling.  '*  In  its  inner  nature,**  says  the  last  of 
these  three,  *'  belief,  or  the  sense  of  reality,  is  a  sort  of  feeling  more  allied 
to  the  emotions  than  to  anything  else.**  Mr.  Bagehot,  indeed,  speaks  of  the 
"  emotion  of  conviction  **  as  equivalent  to  this  belief.  Other  writers  call  our 
attention  to  the  dependence  of  such  belief  on  imagination.  The  belief  is 
conditioned  upon  imagination,  but  it  is  not  an  act  of  imagination.  The  pain 
which  Balzac,  when  a  boy,  could  produce  in  any  part  of  his  own  body 
through  which  he  pictured  himself  as  thrusting  his  penknife,  was  no  less 
real  because  it  owed  its  origin  to  an  act  of  imagination.  Belief  in  respect  of 
reality  is  favored  by  intense  and  life-like  imagination,  and  such  belief  is 
necessary  to  knowledge ;  but  the  belief,  as  such,  is  rather  of  the  nature  of 
feeling  tiian  of  either  thought  or  imagination. 

The  principal  Kinds  of  Knowledge  may  be  distingruished  by 
adopting  either  one  of  two  points  of  view:  we  may  consider 
either  (1)  the  processes  of  consciousness,  through  which  knowl- 
eage  is  chiefly  attained ;  or  (2)  the  classes  of  objects  known  in 
and  by  the  processes.  Thus  knowledge  is  either  Immediate  or 
Inferential ;  or  else  it  is  the  knowledge  of  Things  or  the  knowl- 
edge  of  Self.    The  former  division  lays  emphasis  on  the  ques- 

I  So  Sony:  The  Human  Mind,  L,  p.  488. 
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tion.  How  do  I  know  ?  the  latter,  on  the  question.  What  do  I 
know  ?  But  on  subdividing  immediate  knowledge  into  Percep- 
tion and  Self-consciousness,  both  principles  of  division  are 
recognized ;  for  perception  may  be  understood  as  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  things,  and  self-consciousness  is  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  self. 

Immediate  knowledge  and  inferential  knowledge  differ,  as 
forms  of  knowledge,  in  an  important  way ;  because  they  lay  em- 
phasis upon  the  predominance  of  different  activities  of  the  mind. 
In  the  former  that  "  envisagement,"  or  awareness  of  the  object 
face  to  face,  as  it  were,  which  developed  consciousness  attains,  is 
the  characteristic  of  knowledge.  In  the  latter  it  is  the  faculty  of 
thought,  or  especially  the  logical  drawing  of  conclusions,  which 
brings  about  the  state  of  conviction  when  knowledge  is  attained. 
But  there  is  no  perception  so  immediate  that  the  act  is  not  a 
process  in  time ;  or  so  much  of  a  complete  '*  envisagement "  that 
judgment  does  not  enter  into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
complicated  and  lengthy  processes  of  reasoning  cannot  result  in 
knowledge^  however  logically  conducted  they  may  be,  unless  they 
start  from  immediate  perception  and  self-consciousness,  and  sup- 
port themselves  at  every  step  on  such  immediacy,  with  the  con- 
viction of  reality  obtaining  all  the  way  through.  In  imme- 
diate knowledge,  the  object  is  present  as  some  Thing  known,  or 
as  some  state  of  the  Self  known  ;  in  inferential  knowledge  the 
existence  of  some  object  is  concluded  (known  by  the  process  of 
logical  thinking)  as  having  its  "  ground  '*  or  ''  reason  "  in  other 
inferential  knowledge;  or — ^finally — ^in  immediate  knowledge. 
The  sphere  of  immediate  knowledge  is  thus  covered  by  what  we 
envisage  in  sense  -  perception  or  in  self  -  consciousness  ;  the 
sphere  of  inferential  knowledge  includes  all  that,  concerning  the 
being  and  relations  of  things  and  minds,  which  we  can  connect, 
under  the  pxinoiple  of  sufficient  reason,  with  any  immediate 
knowledge. 

I  7.  The  more  special  psjrohology  of  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge  has 
abready  been  tieated  at  considerable  length ;  but  the  relation  to  them  both 
of  that  "  belief  in  respect  of  reality  "  which  enters  into  all  knowledge  de- 
serves some  further  notioe  at  this  point.  Plainly,  our  *' metaphysical"  be- 
lief does  not  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  inferential  knowledge 
and  to  immediate  knowledge.  With  respect  to  the  beings  and  relations 
which  I  know  inferentially,  an  appeal  to  reasons  is  always  considered  jus- 
tifiable. For  example,  I  am  always  liable  to  be  asked :  How  do  you  know 
that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  reflex  and  automatic  center  connected  with 
the  vaso-motor  and  respiratory  fonotions ;  or  that  the  region  abont  the  fis- 
snre  of  Bolando  is  the  sensory-motor  cerebral  region  for  the  control  of  the 
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upper  and  lower  limbs  ?  Or  again :  Hdw  do  jon  know  that  it  rained  last 
night ;  or  that  it  is  colder  to-daj  than  it  was  a  year  ago ;  or  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  assassinate  the  Czar  of  Russia  ?  In  all  such  oases  a  ques- 
tion recognizes  the  fundamental  fkct  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  life 
of  the  intellect  for  conviction  to  justify  itself  by  giving  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests.  But  the  grounds  on  which  the  conviction  rests  are  reason- 
able only  if  they  are  such  grounds  as  justify  the  oondusion  when  logically 
considered.  Otherwise  one  must  say :  I  feel  pretty  sure,  or  very  sure,  but 
I  do  not  positively  know  ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  I  cannot  validate 
the  concluding  proposition  as  inferential  knowledge.  We  do,  indeed,  argue 
such  questions  as  this:  "Is  yonder  form  that  of  a  child  or  a  man?"  or, 
'*  Was  it  our  friend  Z*,  or  the  newly  arrived  stranger  F,  who  passed  us  on 
the  street  just  now?  " 

Suppose,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  any  argument  the  facts  of  im- 
mediate knowledge  are  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  minds  of  both  parties  to 
the  dispute,  while  one  holds  that  these  facts  constitute  *'  a  sufficient  reason  ** 
for  a  certain  conclusion,  but  the  other  draws  an  opposite  conclusion.  Then 
the  meaning  of  the  question.  How  do  you  know?  is  changed.  Each  party  to 
the  dispute  begins  to  suspect  the  other's  "conviction **  of  being  *'  irrational," 
of  reposing  on  no  "  sufficient  grounds ; "  or  of  being  feigned,  or  prejudiced, 
in  fact.  Claims  may,  indeed,  be  set  up  to  know  things,  which  are  only  inferen- 
tially  known  in  the  ordinary  working  of  human  minds,  by  some  mysterious 
so-called  "  tact,'*  * '  intuition, "  or  "  insight.**  Such  claims  are  even  now  being 
extended  over  the  vague  and  doubtful  realm  of  clairvoyance,  telepathy,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  to-day  everywhere  with  the  psychologically  inter- 
esting phenomenon  of  distrust  of  all  alleged  knowledge,  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  intellect  to  criticise  negatively  its 
own  opei-ations.  Thus  men  abound  who,  like  the  Oount  Kostia  whom  Cher- 
buliez  depicts,  "  expend  much  logic  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  logic,  either  in  nature  or  in  man" — sceptics  that  *'  pass  their  lives 
reasoning  against  reason.*' 

The  psychological  lesson  from  all  this  is  to  the  effect  that  so-called 
knowledge  from  inference  is  a  matter  of  infinitely  varied  degrees  and 
shades ;  and  that  it  is  subjectively  dependent  upon  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  the  belief  in  reality  which  enters  into  it.  Not  by  bare  ratiocination 
but  by  the  mangold  Itfe  of  knowledge  do  vse  reach  into  and  progressiva  conquer 
the  actual  world  qf  beings  and  events.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  inquiry 
regarding  the  reality  of  some  object  of  immediate  sense-perception  has  been 
reduced  to  its  ultimate  terms  ("ultimate,"  that  is,  psychologically  consid- 
ered). For  example,  let  the  question  whether  yonder  form  is  that  of  a  man 
or  a  child,  be  narrowed  down  to  this :  How  do  I  know  that  the  object  which 
I,  distinctly  and  persistently,  now  perceive  thus  and  so,  is  reaUy  as  I  perceive 
it  ?  Doubtless,  in  any  such  case  of  dispute  we  should,  if  possible,  appeal  to 
the  bystanders.  If  common  consent  were  on  our  side,  we  should  feel  the 
conviction  that  our  knowledge  was  immediate  and  indubitable,  in  a  degree 
confirmed.  This  appeal  itself  would,  however,  at  most  establish  by  infer- 
ence what  appeared  to  us  to  be  more  certain  than  anything  that  inference 
could  establish.  But  here,  what  has  been  shown  to  be  true  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  judgment,  and  even  of  condensed  syllogistic  reasoning,  which 
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enters  into  onr  complex  developed  aots  of  perception,  must  be  recalled.  Id 
the  last  resort,  however,  we  may  describe  onr  experience  in  some  snch  terms 
as  follow  :  '*  At  any  rate,  so  I  here  and  now  see,  or  feel,  this  object  to  be. 
However  all  the  rest  of  the  world  may  know  it,  and  whether  thej  know  it 
at  all  or  not,  I  now  certainly  know  it  to  be,  for  me,  thus  and  so."  We 
ahoold  then  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  reached  an  ultimately  certain  knowl- 
edge. In  general,  the  belief  in  the  realify  cf  the  oi^eci  *^  immediately''  known 
is  an  irreaistible  conviction,  resting  on  no  grounds  outside  cf  itself ;  it  is  itself  a 
primary  and  unanafysable  datum  belonging  to  the  very  nature  cf  aU  immediate 
knowledge^ 

As  respects  its  objects,  Knowledge  is  either  qf  Things  or  of 
Self.  This  distinction  between  "  Self  "  and  ''  Things  "  becomes, 
only  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  cognition,  so  clear  and  so 
fundamental  that  it  appears  to  ordinary  thinking  to  be  original 
and  to  belong  to  the  very  conditions  of  experience,  as  well  as  to 
the  nature  of  reality.  The  sane  adult  never  confuses  himself 
with  things  ;  the  very  question,  how  he  came  to  make  and  main- 
tain so  consistently  this  distinction,  seems  to  him  to  savor  of  ir- 
rationality. For  how  could  it  possibly  be  that  the  distinction 
should  not  be  made ;  since  it  lies  at  the  very  base  of  all  cogni- 
tion of  reality?  On  the  contrary — ^as  we  must  once  more  remind 
ourselves — all  objects  of  knowledge,  psychologically  considered, 
are  alike  to  be  regarded  as  states  of  consciousness ;  all  states  of 
consciousness  are  time-processes  in  the  onflowing  stream  of  con- 
sciousness. This  is  as  true  of  things  perceived  by  the  senses  as 
it  is  of  the  self-known  in  self -consciousness.  Moreover,  all  proc- 
esses of  knowledge  imply,  because  they  involve,  the  develop, 
ment  of  mental  life ;  and  the  study  of  perception  by  the  senses, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  self -consciousness,  shows  that  the  clear 
distinction  between  things  and  self  is  something  which  itself  re- 
sidts  from  this  very  course  of  development. 

It  is  incumbent,  then,  upon  psychological  science  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  how  this  progressive  '' bi-partition  *'  (we 
might  say  ^*  diremption,"  if  the  word  were  not  obsolete  and  did 
not  suggest  a  violent  process)  of  psychoses  has  come  about.  In 
other  words,  why  are  some  of  our  cognitions  assigrned  to  the  one 
class  of  beings,  called  Things  (or— negatively  speaking — non-^ 

1  Little  matt  can  legitimately  be  aaid  on  thia  point  nnleaa  we  avowedly  enter  upon  the  pbnoaophj 
of  eoginldon.  tt  ahonid  be  nodced,  lioweter,  that  thia  conTlctian  bekmga  aa  troly  to  tlw  primaiy  act 
of  knowledge  when  Its  object  la  aome  thing,  aa  when  It  la  myadf  in  aome  atate.  Frofeaaor  Jamaa 
baa  theiefoie  atated  (though  weD  atated)  only  haJfcf  tht  truth  when  he  aaja  QL»  p.  t97),  "our  own 
reaHty,  that  eenae  of  onr  own  Ufe  which  we  at  e^ery  moment  poaaeaa,  la  the  ultimate  of  nftlmatea 
foronrbeUef.**  So  Lippa,  in  the  aentence  qnoted  by  Jamea :  "  Metn  j9tMt  und  Higr  Ut  di&r  UImU 
Anifaptmkt  far  aXU  WirhtUhkuit,  oZio  aXU  Brkmntniu^  It  U  rathtr  the  rmliiy  of  th§  objeet. 
Off  fiMWMiHIy  impUeated  in  th§  very  proetu  ofeognitUm^  tohsther  that  obfeet  b*  9om$  Thing  or  My- 
Mlf,  that  atrttt  aa  thspoint  to  loMch  tho  cowoieHon  irro$Ut(bly  aUaehoa  itto^f,  Aa  the  theory  of 
knowledge  wonld  aay :   Boing—ooneroto  and  hort  and  nmo  given-^md  KnowUigo  aro  eorrelatot. 
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ego8^  no^self)  and  others  of  them  assigned  to  our  own  being,  to 
the  so-called  Self  ?  As  to  the  validity  in  reality  of  this  distinc^ 
tion,  psychology  as  a  descriptive  science  has  nothing  whatever 
to  say.^  Nor  can  science  do  otherwise  than  accept  it  as  an  ulti- 
mate and  mysterious  fact.  The  words, ''  consciousness,  as  such,'* 
imply  the  distinction.  The  same  distinction  is  implied  in  all 
special  discussions  as  to  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  life  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion. 

Psychology  is  bound,  then,  to  note  the  distinction  between 
Things  and  Self,  as  objects  of  cognition,  fundamentally  opposed 
as  they  are  by  the  development  of  mental  life  itself.  But  it  ia 
only  bound  to  tell,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
distinction  so  far  as  they  lie  in  differences  of  psychical  phenom- 
ena. And,  indeed,  this  has  already  been  partly  done,  particidar- 
ly  with  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  things.  For  such  knowl- 
edge is  gained  by  perception  with  the  senses;  and  we  have 
already  discussed  the  elementary  psychoses,  and  laws  of  the  com- 
bination of  psychoses,  which  characterize  the  rise  and  growth  of 
perceptive  knowledge.  It  remains,  then,  chiefly,  to  trace  some- 
what more  in  detail  the  development  of  the  knowledge  of  self. 

{  8.  Both  the  content  of  oonsoionsneas  and  the  general  tone  of  conscious- 
ness are  "  objeotiTe,**  or  externally  directed  and  focnsed,  as  it  were,  in  our 
knowledge  of  any  thing.  The  meaning  and  bearing  of  such  a  statement 
can  be  understood  only  by  considering  it  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  thus  far 
been  said  respecting  those  mental  processes  which  enter  into  our  so-called 
**  external  **  knowledge.  For  example,  what  are  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  my  mental  states  when  I  am  examining  a  flower,  watching  a 
spectacle,  or  looking  through  a  microscope ;  or,  again,  when  I  am  feeling  a 
surface,  lifting  a  weight,  or  pushing  a  lawn-mower?  As  respects  content  of 
consciousness,  those  series  of  sensations—notably  of  the  eye,  and  of  touch, 
including  muscular  and  joint  sensations—that  have  a  predominating  objec- 
tivity are  determining  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  consciousness ;  attention  is 
being  concentrated  on  the  localized  and  projected  sensation-complexes ;  the 
images  revived  and  fused  with  the  sensations  are  chiefly  representative  of 
past  sensations ;  and  the  condensed  psychological  judgments  that  take  place 
have  reference  to  changes,  experienced  or  expected,  in  the  sensation-com- 
plexes. Moreover,  the  more  conceptual  elements  of  the  mental  state — such 
as  the  naming  and  classifying  of,  and  concluding  about,  the  object— are 
such  as  connect  it  with  other  similar  or  xmlike  thingn.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
visual  and  iactual  Mnsation-compieoDeSj  vnih  the  memories,  imaginings,  thoughts, 

>  Nothing  can  be  more  nnadeiitiflc  and  imwamataUe  tban  the  Atnimptton  that  thia  dlatino* 
tion  of  Being,  between  Self  and  TUngB,  not  only  doea  not,  bat  cannot,  oorreepond  to  the  reality  ; 
and  yet  thia  aaanmpttoo  ia  enirent  with  a  large  number  of  paychologlata  who  are  not  alow  to  arro- 
gate the  title  **  adentiflc  **  to  fhemaelveB  alone.  Indeed,  it  haa  recently  been  proclaimed  aa  a  tenet 
demonatrated  by  payeho-phyalca  ao  that  they— f oraooth  1— who  do  not  accept  it,  off-hand  aa  It  were, 
are  to  be  denied  all  standing  among  **  $eierU\/U  "  paychologtata.  As  to  the  phUoaophical  tenure  of 
thia  raah  metaphyalca,  this  modem  Splnoslam,  we  have  elaewhera  had  something  to  aay,  and  hope 
to  have  much  to  add  in  other  oomiectiODa. 
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and  reaaoningSf  r^erring  to  Bensaiion-experiences,  which  characteriM  the  otm- 
teni  of  8o-<xUled  external  cognition.  Moreover,  the  feeling-tone,  and  conative 
activity  of  this  state  of  knowing  a  thing  differs  markedly  from  the  affec- 
tive and  volitional  aspects  of  distinctively  self-conscious  states.  The  affec- 
tive accompaniments  are  not  so  much  interesting  in  themselves,  because  of 
their  pleasurable  or  painful  tone,  as  they  are  feelings  of  sensations — ^feelings 
which  assist  in  discriminating  more  effectively  the  objects  of  the  sense-per- 
ceptive activity.  Oonative  consciousness  is  also  very  different  when  the  ob- 
ject of  cognition  is  some  thing  rather  than  some  state  of  the  self.  This  is 
true,  not  simply  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  attention  upon  the  different 
parts  and  changing  phases  of  the  perceived  object ;  it  is  also  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  entire  condition  of  dependence  upon  volition  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  object.  I  cannot  vriU  changes  in  things,  their  relations  and 
their  qualities,  as  I  can  will  changes  in  my  own  states. 

The  knowledge  which  is  of  self  differs  from  the  knowledge  which  sense- 
perception  brings,  both  as  respects  content  of  consciousness  and  general 
tone  of  consciousness.  TTtie  knowledge  has  0$  content  not  chiefly  in  eensatione 
at  all,  hut  in  mental  images,  thoughts,  feelings,  or  volitions.  The  sensuous  ele- 
ments of  consciousness,  especially  those  of  the  most  definitely  localized  and 
clearly  projected  sort,  are  relatively  suppressed.  In  predominating  states  of 
self-consciousness,  the  sensations  are  of  the  vague,  unlocalized  order,  which 
are  attributable  to  myself  as  a  sentient  organism,  rather  than  to  any  object- 
ive thing.  But  especially  is  the  attention  directed  to  feelings  which  are  in- 
teresting to  me,  as  my  feelings,  because  of  their  tone  of  either  pleasure  or 
pain.  In  this  way,  by  the  influence  of  feeling  over  attention,  one  often 
passes  back  and  forth  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  aspects  of  the 
same  experience.  For  example,  when  one  is  in  a  bath  one  feels  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  as  the  quality  of  an  external  thing ;  but,  if  it  is  greatly  too 
cold  or  too  hot,  one  becomes  aware  of  one's  self  as  suffering  with  the  pain  of 
heat  or  cold.  It  is  largely  because  of  their  ordinarily  toneless  character  as 
feelings  that  our  visual  sensation-complexes  are  customarily  known  as  qual- 
ities of  external  things. 

2  9.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  knowledge  is  based,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
"  bi-partition  "  of  our  cognitive  experiences,  there  are  forms  of  experience 
which  it  is  difficult  to  classify  definitely  with  either  of  these  two  great 
classes.  This  is  true  in  a  singular  fashion  with  regard  to  what  is  sometimes 
called  "  tact."  The  knowledge  (?)  reached  in  this  way  largely  resembles  a 
kind  of  objectified  self-knowledge.  Tact  is  knowledge  of  things  by  an 
eccentric  projection  of  self -feeling.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  feel- 
ing of  qualitative  distinctions  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of 
spatial  properties  and  spatial  relations  of  things.  But  *'  feeling  of  qualita^ 
tive  distinctions"  is  chiefiy  subjective,  and  "knowledge  of  spatial  proper- 
ties and  spatial  relations  "  is  objective.  What  is  true  of  the  earlier  develop- 
ments of  knowledge,  is  also  true  where  developed  knowledge  has  become,  by 
familiarity,  so  much  a  matter  of  intuition  as  to  lose  its  ratiocinative  char- 
acter. Pre-eminently  true  is  this  of  all  that  knowledge  which  art  displays. 
Not  only  does  the  knower  find  it  difficult  to  give  reasons  why ;  but,  in  the 
process  of  knowing,  he  almost  seems  to  lose  the  distinction  between  himself 
and  the  thing  known.    Here,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  **  tact "  and  **  art," 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  **  instinct/*  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  come  together. 
For  example,  let  it  be  stippoeed  that  one  is  learning  how  to  open  a  oertain 
combination-look.  One  is  told  the  combination  is  "  three  and  a  quarter  to 
the  right,  then  six  and  a  half  to  the  left,  then  one  and  three-quarters  to  the 
right,  etc."  One  now  knows  how  to  open  the  look ;  but  probably  one  can- 
not open  it — for  the  knowledge  is  too  markedly  objectiye— although  one 
gives  great  attention  to  the  lock,  to  the  counting,  etc.  But  when  the  knowl- 
edge has  become  a  matter  of  self-feeling,  one  need  pay  little  attention  to 
the  objective  thing ;  one  may  reach  the  end  of  knowledge  by  letting  this 
suggested  course  of  self-feeling  run  itself  through.  Again,  we  may  ask, 
who  best  knows  how  to  handle  the  graving  tool,  or  to  play  the  viol^ ;  he 
who  clearly  distinguishes  himself  from  the  thing  which  he  voluntarily  moves, 
and  accompanies  every  movement  with  discriminating  perception  and  con- 
scious thinking ;  or  he  who  is  so  independent  of  such  distinctions  and  proc- 
esses of  thinking,  that  he  can  become  absorbed  in  his  own  life  of  feeling 
and  idea,  and  can  let  this  life  express  itself  in  a  sort  of  unconscious  union 
of  self  and  sensuous  object  ?  The  answer  to  such  questions  plainly  depends 
upon  the  conception  which  we  form  of  the  nature  of  knowledge. 

But  such  questions  as  the  foregoing  emphasiase  the  following  important 
psychological  truths  :  (1)  The  elemmt  of  feeling  may  increasingly  prepondaraie 
in  any  process  </  scrolled  knowledge,  as  famiUarity  and  habit  tend  to  blur 
the  outlines  of  inteUecttud  eqjprehension  of  the  object  of  knowlec^.  The  char- 
acter of  the  knowledge  thus  becomes  more  subjective.  (2)  As  the  element  of 
feeling  becomes  relativdy  greater  in  any  act  </  knowledge^  the  distinction 
between  the  two  great  classes  of  objects — things  and  self — is  submerged^  as  it 
were.  The  *' cunning**  man,  the  " skilful **  man,  the  *' knowing "  man  (in 
this  narrower  meaning  of  the  word  knowledge)  is  he  who  knows  how,  as  a 
matter  of  self -feeling,  rather  than  he  who  distinguishes  what,  and  why,  ho 
knows,  and  so  olassifles  the  object  of  knowledge. 

i  10.  The  knowledge  of  things,  then — ^we  repeat  from  another  point  of 
view — both  implies  and  results  from  the  complex  development  of  all  the  so- 
called  mental  faculties.  As  immediate  knowledge  it  rests  upon  a  predomi- 
nating sensuous  basis ;  but  as  knowledge  it  is  not  merely  sensuous.  For  all 
knowledge,  whether  of  things,  or  of  self,  implies  memory,  imagination,  and 
thought,  the  elaboration  of  the  more  purely  presentative  material.  The 
knowledge  of  things  involves  also  the  development  of  feeling  and  conation ; 
and  it  is  in  part  because  the  affective  and  conative  elements  connected  with 
externally  originated  sensations  have  the  characteristics  which  they  possess, 
that  the  *'  bi-partition  **  of  all  objects  takes  place  as  it  does,  and  knowledge 
of  Things  results.  But,  finally,  this  knowledge,  like  all  knowledge—^ns  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  having  of  objects  in  consciousness — ^implies  also 
belief  in  reality.  And  '*  belief  in  reality  "  is,  for  psychological  analysis,  an 
unanalyzable,  inexplicable  datum  of  that  form  of  developed  mental  activity 
which  we  call  "knowledge.** 


The  Development  of  the  Knowledge  of  Self  does  not  inyolyo 
the  possession  or  the  employment  of  mental  faculties  different 
from  those  which  have  already  been  described.    On  the  other 
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handy  all  these  so-called  faculties  are  exercised  in  the  growth  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  the  growth  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  things.  From  this  general  statement  respecting  the 
true  psychological  doctrine  of  self-knowledge,  several  important 
corollaries  follow:  (1)  In  the  earlier  stages  of  mental  life  no 
psychoses  can  be  discovered  which  are  worthy  to  be  called  a 
knowing  of  self.  If  we  adhere  to  the  distinction  already  insisted 
upon  (Chap.  III.)  between  consciousness  and  developed  self- 
consciousness,  we  cannot  properly  ascribe  self-consciousness,  or 
the  "  immediate  awareness  "  and  reference  of  any  state  to  me  as 
my  state,  to  the  infant  mind.  (2)  Certain  classes  of  the  element- 
ary processes  of  mental  life  possess  characteristics  which  focus 
attention  upon  them,  and  which  stimulate  discriminating  con- 
sciousness to  set  them  apart,  as  it  were,  from  other  processes  in 
the  stream  of  consciousness.  Such  characteristics  are  furnished 
by  the  tones  of  feeling  and  the  amounts  of  conative  activity 
which  render  psychoses  subjectively  interesting.  On  this  basis 
some  states  of  consciousness,  regarded  merely  as  states,  are 
fitted  to  be  ascribed  to  the  so-called  ''  Self  " — a  conception  of 
which  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  experience  chiefly,  at  first,  with 
this  very  kind  of  conscious  states.  (3)  Development  of  the 
knowledge  of  Self,  like  that  of  the  knowledge  of  things,  follows 
a  certain  general  order,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  order  of 
nature  and  essentially  the  same  for  all  men.  At  the  same  time 
different  men,  and  even  different  races,  differ  quite  as  markedly 
in  their  conceptions  of  self  as  in  their  conceptions  of  things. 
Nor  is  this  difference  confined  to  conceptual  and  inferential 
knowledge  of  the  Ego  alone.  What  Lotze  has  vaguely  called 
"self -feeling*'  is  by  no  means  the  same,  either  in  its  complex 
qualifications  or  in  its  intensity,  with  all  individuals  or  all  races. 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  knowledge  of  Self  is  still  hnmoledge — 
and  so  is  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  laws  which  make 
cognition  in  general  possible — ^the  self-knowledge  of  some  is 
more  largely  a  matter  of  intellection ;  of  others  more  largely  a 
matter  of  feeling ;  of  others,  more  largely  a  conception  suffused 
with  predominating  motor  consciousness.  And,  indeed,  if  this 
were  not  so,  the  knowledge  of  self  would  not  be  knowledge  at 
all ;  for  it  would  not  correspond  to  the  reality.  In  some  men's 
actual  lives  the  emphasis  is  habitually  laid  upon  the  intellectual 
aspect ;  in  others,  upon  the  emotional  aspect ;  in  still  others, 
upon  the  conative  aspect  of  consciousness. 

1 11.  On  referring  to  the  preyions  discnssion  of  consciowneffSj  we  find  (p. 
84  f.)  that  not  only  must  the  word  be  employed  as  equivalent  to  psychosis  in 
general,  but  also  as  "  synonymous  with  psychical  state,  regarded  as  discrim- 
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inated,  bowerer  fdntlji  in  respect  of  content,  and  related,  however  imper- 
fectlj,  to  the  stream  of  mental  life.**  When,  then,  the  development  of 
consoionsness  takes  the  form  of  self-consdottsnesSf  and  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  so-called  J^o,  or  S^if,  the  process  and  prodnot  of  mental  life  is 
no  whit  more  mjsterions  than  when  that  object  is  some  so-called  external 
thing.  In  other  words,  self-conscionsness  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
special  faculty.  It  is  rather,  as  all  knowledge  is,  the  resolt  of  a  complex 
and  harmonions  development  of  faculty.  Moreover,  to  speak  of  man  as 
superior  to  the  other  animals  in  the  possession  of  self -consciousness  is  only 
the  partial  truth.  Man's  knowledge  of  things  is  just  as  truly  superior  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  by  the  lower  animals  as  is  his  knowledge  of  self.  The 
superiority  of  all  his  knowledge  depends  uxx>n  the  superiority  of  his  entire 
bodily  and  mental  constitution  and  development  Indeed,  we  probably 
ought  not  to  say  that  the  lower  animals  have  any  **hnou)Mge*'  at  all  resem- 
bling human  knowledge. 

Certain  objections  to  this  view  involve  the  "  psychologist's  fallacy  "  in  a 
form  similar  to  that  in  which  it  has  frequently  met  us  before.  Because  I 
cannot  deliberately  make  any  state  of  consciousness  an  object  of  knowledge 
without  exerdsing  developed  aei^-consciousness,  therefore  it  is  necessarily 
so  with  all  consciousness,  with  the  infant—about  so,  in  brief,  the  objection 
runs.  As  well  might  one  say  that  because  I  cannot  open  my  eyes  upon  a> 
landscape,  and  deliberately  make  it  an  object  of  knowledge,  without  be- 
coming immediately  aware  of  trees,  houses,  men,  etc,  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sarily so  with  all  consciousness,  and  with  the  inftot.  And  to  this  fallacy 
something  is  doubtless  contributed  by  that  confusion  of  consciousness  with 
self-consciousness,  and  of  discriminating  consciousness  with  self-knowledge, 
which  has  already  been  xx>inted  out 

1 12.  It  has  been  shown,  as  a  matter  of  descriptive  history,  why  some 
states  of  consciousness  get  regarded  as  my  states,  and  others  get  regurded  as 
the  qualities  of  things.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  process  of  intellectual 
bipartition  have  been  found  to  lie  in  the  character  of  the  affective  and  cona- 
tive  elements  which  enter  into  the  different  states.  For  example,  let  the  in- 
fant that  has  been  following  a  moderately  bright  light  with  his  eyes  be  sud- 
denly plunged  into  an  overheated  bath ;  or  when  he  is  gently  moving  hia 
arms  in  mid-air,  or  over  the  bedclothes,  let  him  be  firmly  and  somewhat 
pc^uifuUy  gripped  and  held.  Thus  a  predominatingly  objective  aspect  of 
consciousness,  an  aspect  that  favors  attention  to  external  objects  and  the 
cognition  of  things,  is  changed  into  a  predominatingly  subjective  aspect,  an 
aspect  that  favors  attention  to  the  state  of  consciousness,  as  such,  and  to  the 
cognition  of  self.  Of  course,  we  should  not  truly  represent  this  latter  state 
if  we  thought  of  the  infant  as  pronouncing  this  judgment :  "  I  am  feaifully 
hot,**  or,  "  This  state  of  painful  sensation,  quoad  painful,  is  that  of  my  ego.*^ 
Only  as  intelligence  develops  can  such  activity  of  self-consciousness  emerge. 
The  moment,  however,  that  these  forms  of  painful  or  pleasurable  bodily  feel- 
ing (usually  connected  with  conative  consciousness  as  called  out  in  the  way 
of  attraction  or  repulsion  and  resulting  feelings  of  self-activity  and  of  ef* 
fort)  are  called  "  seJ/^-feeling,"  it  is  implied  that  a  certain  development  of 
perceptive  knowledge  has  already  taken  place.  Previous  to  the  repeated  ac- 
tivity of  discriminating  consciousness,  even  sensations  with  their  so-called  ob- 
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jeotive  reference,  and  feelings  as  siibjeotiye,  cannot  be  regarded  as  diyisible 
into  two  classes  of  objects. 

The  truth  is  therefore  important,  though  only  partial,  vhioh  Lotze 
states  in  the  following  language : '  "  The  crushed  worm  writhing  in  pain  un- 
doubtedly distinguishes  its  own  suffering  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  though 
it  can  understand  neither  its  own  ego  nor  the  nature  of  the  external  world. 
But  the  consummate  intelligence  of  an  angel,  did  it  lack  feeling,  .  .  . 
would  never  learn  why  it  should  attach  any  greater  value  to  the  distinction 
between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  than  to  the  numerous  differences  be- 
tween things  in  general  that  presented  themselves  to  its  notice.  Thus  self- 
consciousness  is  to  us  but  as  the  interpretation  of  a  sense  of  self/'  etc. 
These  statements  forcefully  emphasize  the  dependence  upon  feeling  of  the 
Tciy  origin  and  development  of  self-consciousness.  But  when  mere  pain  is 
represented  as  sufficient  for  distinguishing  the  suffering  self  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  all  feeling  is  reduced  to  pleasure-pain  and  the  office  of  intellect  in 
the  beginning,  as  well  as  in  the  growth,  of  self-consciousness  is  depreciated, 
the  view  becomes  psychologically  indefensible.  The  **  writhing  worm  "  has 
no  germ  of  self -consciousness  simply  because  it  is  suffering  pain.  The  in- 
telligent angel  may  not  need  the  stimulus  of  pleasure-pains  "to  attach 
value  **  to  the  distinction  between  self  and  things ;  and  besides,  *'  making 
the  distinction  "  is  one  thing,  and  "  attaching  value  ^'  to  it  is  quite  another 
thing.  Nor  does  it  appear  why  the  latter  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  psy- 
chology, necessaiy  to  self-consciousness. 


The  Stages  of  Self -consciousness  follow,  in  general,  certain 
Iroadly  marked  lines.  Of  these  stages  the  oonsnmmation  of  the 
first  is  reached  when  the  sentient  body  is  distinguished  from 
other  bodies  with  which  it  stands  in  changing  relations,  and 
which  are  not  themselyes  immediately  known  as  sentient.  The 
primary  intellectual  activity  involved  in  this  stage  consists  in 
discriminating  between  certain  perceived  objects  that  are  not 
felt  as  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  a  certain  one  object  that  is  not 
only  externally  perceived,  in  changing  relations  to  other  objects, 
but  is  also  painfully  or  pleasurably  felt.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  knowledge  of  things  and  the  knowledge  of  self  are,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  knowledge,  psychologically  considered,  interde- 
pendent.  Hence  the  earliest  known  "  myself "  is  mi/  body,  as 
sentient  and  under  voluntary  control — parted  off  from  and  con- 
trasted with  other  bodies  which  are  not  sentient  or  under  volun- 
tary control.  In  other  words,  discriminating  consciousness  con- 
structs the  first  J?go  as  identical  with  the  entire  living  body — its 
felt  pleasures  and  pains,  and  its  voluntary  movements  especially 
as  connected  with  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  the  withdrawal  of  it 
from  objects  that  give  pain,  or  the  forcing  of  it  into  contact  with 

>  MIcroooBnnii,  L,  p.  100. 
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resisting  things,  etc. ;  but  it  excludes  from  this  Ego  (as  non-Ego) 
everything  which  does  not  feel  with  it,  and  follow  its  movable- 
ness,  and  manifest  itself,  as  it  were,  as  organically  connected 
with  it.^ 

The  indiyidoal  acts  of  discrimination  between  the  bodily  self 
and  the  other  body,  that  is  not-self,  now  themselves  become  the 
objects  of  memory,  imagination,  and  generalization.  Thus  a 
conception  of  ^Ae  Self,  that  is  myself,  is  framed  by  processes  of 
thinking,  and  to  it  a  name — the  name  that  distinguishes  me 
from  other  bodies — is  given.  In  such  a  process  of  determining 
the  earliest  conception  of  the  Self,  with  its  name,  the  inter- 
course of  the  individual  with  others  of  his  race  is  peculiarly 
important.  The  child  does  not  name  himself;  he  is  given  a 
name,  and  thus  more  perfectly  defined,  as  an  object,  to  himself, 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  of  all  other  things  by  their 
names.  As  related  to,  and  yet  contrasted  with,  other  selves — 
that  is,  bodies  that  are  like  his  own  to  external  perception  but 
are  not  interiorly  felt,  as  it  were — ^the  early  conceptions  of  self 
become  further  developed.  But  at  this  stage,  and  even  far  ear- 
lier, another  modified  conception  of  the  Ego  shows  signs  of  being 
in  process  of  formation. 

2  13.  It  is  not,  of  course,  solely  tixx>n  the  marked  and  abmpt  changes  of 
states  from  general  objective  to  general  snbjectiye  tone  of  consciousness 
that  the  earliest  conception  of  Self  as  sentient  and  movable  body  is  based. 
In  this  work  of  "  bipartition  "  the  total  melange  of  bodily  feelings— or  sensa- 
tions that  are  ill  localized,  confused,  and  mixed—takes  an  imxx>rtant  part 
(comp.  p.  884  f.).  These  form  a  sort  of  background  or  platform  of  conscious- 
ness on  which  the  particular  objects  of  sense-presentation  define  themselves, 
^or  is  it  in  the  earlier  stages  alone  of  the  development  of  self-knowledge  that 
the  somewhat  ytkgae  conception  of  ourselves  as  a  remembered  and  &miliar 
complex  of  bodily  feelings  is  prominent.  With  the  child  who  has  attained 
any  vivid  notion  of  his  self-hood,  it  is  the  feeling,  moving  body  that  repre- 
sents **  the  self ; "  and  his  most  abstract  conception  of  his  own  being  does 
not  get  far  beyond  vague  generalizations,  warm  with  emotion,  upon  the  basis 
of  bodily  experiences.  If  this  earliest  form  of  representation  of  the  Ego 
could  speak,  and  could  use  the  abstract  language  of  philosophy,  it  would  an- 
nounce itself  thus :  "  What  is  here  and  now,  that  am  /." '  In  this  regard 
the  child  would  agree  with  the  philosopher  whenever  the  latter  tries  to 
realize  hia  highest  conception  of  the  self.  But  with  the  child,  "  What-is- 
here-and-now"— "that-whioh-am-I*' — ^is  chiefly  what  it  can  put  its  hand 
upon,  of  its  own  body  ;  or  what  it  feels  within  its  own  thoracic  or  abdominal 
cavities.  The  author  once  pressed  a  bright  little  girl  of  five  years  old  to  tell 
him  what  she  meant  by  the  *'  I"  that  *'  loved  papa;  "  in  the  last  analysis 
the  solution  of  the  puzzle  was  announced  in  the  following  sentence :  "  Oh, 

>  Oomp.  George :  Lefaibnch  d.  P^yehologie,  p.  999  f. 
>OoiDp.  HorwlcB  :  FBjcliologiwhe  Analyeen,  ii.,  p.  UA, 
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now  I  know ;  it  is  mj  anus,  becanse  I  hug  him  with  them ;  and  my  lips,  be- 
cause I  kiss  him  with  them."  But  do  we  not  find  the  Apostle  shrinking 
back  from  the  vague  and  shadowy  conception  of  an  **  unclothed "  (or  dis- 
embodied) JEkfo  ?  Indeed  the  literature  of  many  peoples— as,  for  example, 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews — raises  the  question  whether  they  had,  in  general, 
reached  the  conception  of  a  soul  as  separable  from  the  sentient  bodily  or- 
ganism. 

In  this  discussion  certain  cases  of  mental  aberration  and  so-called  double 
consciousness  are  of  no  little  significance.  The  beginnings  of  similar  ab- 
normal conditions  are  laid  in  the  experience  of  all  of  us  whenerer  we  are 
called  upon  to  say  :  '^  I  feel  queer  to-day ; "  or,  ''I  do  not  feel  a  bit  like 
myself  to-day,"  etc.  Here,  plainly,  the  Self  that  ''feels  queer,^'  or  ** feels 
unlike  "  the  remembered  self,  is  the  sentient  bodily  organism  ;  and  it  is  im- 
plied that  a  certain  standard  of  bodily  feelings,  derived  by  memory  and 
thought  from  past  experience,  is  to  be  recognized  as  constituting  the  "  nor- 
mal Helf ."  The  inmate  of  the  mad-house  who  believes  himself  to  have  been 
*'  changed,"  and  to  have  become  another  than  his  former  self,  often  bases 
this  insane  belief  largely  upon  marked  changes  in  the  dominating  mixture 
of  bodily  feelings.  Or  if  such  changes  are  distinguishable  only  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  ha  may  be,  to  his  own  judgment,  the  same  self,  but  hU 
head  has  been  changed  for  that  of  some  animal;  his  abdomen  has  been 
converted  into  glass,  or  some  like  change  in  some  other  bodily  member 
has  taken  place.  Few  intellects,  if  any,  could  bear  the  strain  of  a  marked 
and  continued  aberration  of  those  bodily  feelings  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  self ;  judgment  is  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  follow  their  guid- 
ance, and— as  we  so  significantly  say — "  the  mind  gives  way.'*  Psychology 
could  easily  arrange  a  continuous  series  of  cases  from  those  slight  and  easily 
corrected  hallucinations  of  self  which  all  experience,  through  the  temponuy 
but  involuntary  hallucinations  of  sleep,  to  the  most  persistent  and  extreme 
insane  disturbances  of  self-consciousness.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  a  certain 
metamorphosis  of  personality  and  a  complete  perversion  or  suppression  qfso" 
called  natural  sdf-consciousness.  The  former  is  common  enough ;  the  latter 
involves  the  loss  of  all  mind,  properly  so  called.  For,  as  Bichet  has  said  : 
**  In  experiments  in  hypnotic  suggestion  we  can  abolish  and  metamorphose 
the  personality  of  the  subject  without  thereby  suppressing  his  Ego  ;  and  this 
proves  that  the  two  things  are  distinct."  In  fact,  all  activity  of  imagination, 
in  constructing  experience  for  onnelyes  or  in  acting  the  part  of  others,  ac- 
complishes this  metamorphosis  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent.  But,  as  says 
another  author :  >  "The  formation  of  an  JE^go^  as  the  center  and  subject  of 
all  psychic  phenomena,  is  not  a  conventional  affair ;  it  is  a  natural  phenom- 
enon which  is  realized  in  the  case  of  all  men.*' 

The  Ck)nceptioii  of  Self  develops  further  in  two  directions 
which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  mntually  helpful  and  interdepen- 
dent, and  yet  are  also,  in  certain  other  respects,  partially  indepen- 
dent and  even  opposed.  One  of  these  is  an  increasing  complexity 

>  Binet,  Psychologie  dn  Baisoimement,  p.  168. 
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of  the  conception  considered  as  involving  a  variety  of  external 
and  relatively  adventitious  particulars ;  the  other  is  an  increasing 
abstractness  of  the  conception,  considered  as  a  mere,  or  '"  pure," 
Sniff ect  of  all  the  states  of  consciousness.  With  the  multitude  of 
men  the  knowledge  of  self  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  the  descriptive 
history  of  their  present  and  past  environment,  as  it  were,  re- 
garded as  somehow  absorbed  into,  or  helping  to  constitute,  the 
familiar  and  recognizable  picture  answering  to  the  words — "  I 
myself."  Hence,  in  part,  the  origin  of  that  psychologically  in- 
teresting sense  of  importance  which  becomes  attached  to  one's 
name,  ancestry,  date  and  place  of  birth,  residence  and  relatives, 
business  and  recreations,  etc. — all  of  which  fill  in  the  otherwise 
bare  conception  of  who,  and  what  maTmer  of  one,  lam.  Let  but 
these  things  be  dropped  out  of  memory  beyond  the  possibility 
of  recall  (as  happens  in  cases  of  general  paralysis,  for  example, 
or  of  extreme  dotage),  and  self-consciousness  relapses  into  an 
infantile,  an  almost  animal,  stage.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  or 
impossible  to  separate,  in  the  conception  of  Self,  that  which  we 
have  had  experience  of  as  our  environment  from  that  which  we 
have  become  in  the  midst,  and  so  largely  through  the  influence 
of,  this  same  environment. 

In  connection  with  this  more  external  development  of  self- 
knowledge  the  conception  of  Self  as  the  permanent  Subject  of 
psychical  States  is  in  process  of  formation.  The  whole  course 
of  definitively  inteUeducU  growth  renders  the  bodily  feelings 
less  pre-eminent,  not  to  say  overpowering,  as  an  essential  con- 
dition of  such  growth.  The  processes  of  ideation,  of  thought, 
and  of  the  more  complex  and  refined  forms  of  feeling,  do  not  ad- 
mit of  definite  localization,  or  even  of  that  obscure  attribution 
to  the  bodily  self  which  the  intra-organic  sensibilities  require. 
Yet  all  these  so-called  intellectual  activities  not  only  have  their 
objective  reference  but  also  their  aspect  of  feeling;  they  are 
felt  thoughts,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  belongs  to  the  very 
nature  of  knowledge,  as  a  development  attained  by  intellectual 
life,  to  involve  the  belief  in  reality.  A  "  Thing  "  as  known  is  not 
a  mere  bundle  of  sensations,  images,  and  inferences  ;  it  is  a  be- 
ing to  which  attributes  are  ascribed.  Every  one's  primary  bod- 
ily self  therefore  becomes  self -known  as  such  a  "  Thing-being," 
the  subject  of  passive  and  active  experiences  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
But  consciously  discriminated  processes  of  ideation,  thought, 
and  non-sensuous  feelings,  can  no  more  fioat  mid-air,  as  mere  ob- 
jective pictures,  than  can  the  coarser  and  more  sensuous  bodily 
self -feelings.  It  is  natural  and  inevitable,  then,  that  the  intellect 
should  form  the  conception  of  a  Self,  which  is  a  real  being,  a 
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subject  also  of  all  such  non-bodily  states.  This  is  rendered  posv 
sible  by  the  same  kind  of  abstraction,  freeing  of  ideas,  compar- 
ison, thinking,  and  naming,  which  renders  possible  the  knowl- 
edge of  things.  Snch  consciousness,  in  the  form  of  a  conception 
of  being  a  "  mind,"  or  *'  soul " — a  real  subject  of  psychical  proc- 
esses— ^is  at  first  vague  and  fitful ;  nor  does  it  ever  imply  any 
special  faculty  for  its  attainment.  It  is,  however,  a  necessary 
development,  to  some  extent,  of  all  human  iutellectual  Ufe. 

2  14.  From  the  very  first  the  more  interior  Bense-conaoiousness  of  the 
bodily  self  is  aooompanied,  and  supported  or  oorreoted,  by  eztenuil  percep- 
tion, memory,  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  ohaiaoter  and  history  of 
such  self.  The  child  forms  a  picture  by  perception  of  himself,  as  the  eye 
and  the  hand  explore  one  member  after  another;  and  as  the  whole  yisible 
body  appears  in  a  mirror,  or  is  known  by  synthesis  of  all  the  appropriate 
ekin-  and  muscle-sensations.  Marked  and  abrupt  changes  in  this  picture  by 
external  perception  produce  a  shock  to,  and  sometimes  an  important  modi- 
fication of,  the  consciousness  of  self.  Even  adults  say,  after  a  severe  ill- 
ness :  *'  Why,  how  changed  I  am,"  with  more  or  less  of  a  feeling  of  disturb- 
ance to  their  conception  of  personality.  Those  proud  of  their  personal 
beauty,  when  it  is  lost,  often  show  a  profoundly  modified  self-consciousness. 
But  even  more  influential,  perhaps,  is  the  physical  and  social  environment. 
Those  who  travel  for  the  first  time  in  Oriental  countries  are  often  somewhat 
more  than  merely  amazed  at  the  external  differences  of  custom  and  scenery. 
They  seem  to  need  to  pinch  themselves  to  make  sure  they  are  not  dreaming ; 
they  recount  their  own  names  and  histories  in  order  to  "  realize  '*  who  they 
are.  Indeed,  ignorant  and  easily  unbalanced  persons  may  suffer  a  nearly 
total  change  in  their  prevalent  mode  of  self-consciousness  by  being  suddenly 
transferred  to  totally  changed  surroundings.  Thus  Delboeuf  >  tells  the  story 
of  the  cobbler  of  Lidge,  who,  having  been  captured  by  the  monks  of  a  mon- 
astery near  which  he  had  lain  down  in  a  drunken  fit,  awoke  to  find  himself 
bathed,  shaved,  aflSicted  with  tonsure,  clothed  in  monk's  garb,  couched  in  a 
cell,  and  surrounded  by  "the  brethren,**  who  presented  their  compliments 
and  asked  eagerly  as  to  his  health.  After  struggling  with  the  confusion 
thus  produced  in  his  conception  of  himself,  the  poor  wretch  finally  said : 
"  Go  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge  and  see  if  Gilles  the  cobbler  is  in  his  shop  ;* 
if  he  is  not,  I  am  he ;  but  if  he  is,  may  the  devil  get  me  if  I  know  who  I 
anL"  This  same  psychological  truth  Shakespeare  illustrates  in  his  '^  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,"  by  the  confusion  of  self-knowledge  which  he  represents 
as  wrought,  through  total  change  of  circumstance,  in  Christopher  Sly. 

An  important  part  of  that  which  is  originally  external,  but  becomes  an 
almost  essential  part  of  the  Self— especially  in  the  case  of  minds  of  a  low 
order  of  intellectual  development—is  the  name.  For  ''the  name  is  not 
worn  as  a  dress,"  said  Gdthe,  ''but  grows  on  to  us  layer  upon  layer,  like 
our  skin."  Hence  men  of  savage  tribes  fear  to  have  their  names  tampered 
with,  as  they  also  fear  to  have  their  pictures  taken ;  for  somewhat  important 
belonging  to  the  ego  resides  in  the  name.    Yolkmann  *  has  remarked  that 

1  Le  SomineQ  et  tea  Bdrot,  p.  80  f.  •  Lefarbaeh  d.  Pvychologle.  U.,  p.  171  f. 
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certain  saTage  tribes  change  the  name  of  a  sick  child ;  and  that  calling  an 
intelligent  animal  persistently  by  one  name  would  seem  to  tend  toward  an 
obscore  development  of  self-conscionsness.  Liiteratnre  and  daily  observa- 
tions are  fnll  of  iUnstrations  of  the  effects  also  nxx>n  self-conscionsness  of 
change  in  physical  and  social  surroundings.  Indeed^  how  could  it  be 
otherwise ;  for  what  I  know  myself  to  be  is  largely  sunmied  up  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  my  life-historyi  and  this  is  no  real  afllur  except  as  it  has  had  a  con- 
tinuously traceable  environment  When  the  man  proud  of  his  ancestry  first 
learns  that  he  is  illegitimate,  or  the  rich  man  fails  in  business  and  moves  into 
a  mean  house  and  takes  up  a  wholly  different  employment,  or  the  trusted 
bank-olficer  finds  himself  in  the  felon's  cell,  or  the  father  recently  sur- 
rounded by  a  family  is  bereft  and  lonely,  the  changes  induced  in  the  con- 
sciousness and  estimate  of  self  are  apt  to  be  most  profound.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  those  whose  consciousness  and  estimate  of  self  have  been 
most  directed  toward  the  reality  and  worth  of  the  higher  mental  life  who 
are  least  affected  by  sudden  and  great  changes  in  external  surroundings. 

2  16.  The  act  of  so  constituting  the  total  process  of  consciousness  as  that 
this  process  shall  be  both  considered  as  an  object  of  consciousness  (a  state) 
and  also  referred  to  the  subject  of  consciousness  as  its  action  or  suffering 
(my  state),  offers  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  psychology.  The  facts  must  not  be 
denied  or  overlooked,  whether  the  puzzle  itself  can  be  solved  or  not  When 
any  act  of  so-called  self-consciousness  is  expressed  by  saying,  "  I  am  im- 
mediately aware  (/  know)  that  I  am  perceiving,  remembering,  thinking, 
or  purposing,*'  it  is  not  meant  simply  to  affirm  tibe  existence  of  a  state  of 
perceiving,  etc.;  it  is  meant  also  to  affirm  the  attribution  of  this  state  (or 
rather  process  of  consciousness)  to  a  subject,  whose  it  is.  Developed  wSf- 
coMcioutneu  further  impliei  the  oonvution  that  (^  std^eot  and  the  ci^ect  are  re- 
hUed  as  a  being  is  reiated  to  one  cfiiM  many  states.  Psychology  even  of  the 
most  barely  descriptive  sort,  and  however  careful  to  avoid  metaphysics  or 
theory  of  knowledge  (not  to  say  so-called  "  psychology  without  a  soul ") 
cannot  overlook  the  significance  of  this  fact  of  self-consciousness,  as  such. 
We  have,  however,  already  sufficiently  located  the  points  of  inexplicable  mys- 
tery ;  they  all  belong  to  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  of  its  development ; 
the  mysteiy  of  self-consciousness  is  only  the  mystery  of  knowledge,  which 
is  essentially  the  same  whether  its  object  be  so-called  "things"  or  the  so- 
called  "  self." 

The  more  interior  development  of  self-consciousness  scarcely  needs  to 
be  traced  with  great  detail.  The  processes  of  ideation,  as  differenced  by 
discriminating  consciousness,  are  themselves  made  objects  of  abstraction  and 
generalization,  and  given  a  name ;  they  thus  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  con- 
ception of  '*  that-which-ideates  "—of  "  myself  as  having  the  ideas."  This  in- 
volves the  focusing  of  attention  upon  these  processes,  the  formation  of  an 
abstract  idea  of  what  they  are,  the  distinguishing  of  each  particular  recur- 
rent process  as  the  same  in  character  but  differing  as  to  place  in  the  time- 
series.  This  also  implies  that  belief  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
gard our  psychoses  as  objects  of  knowledge  unoorrelated  with  that  being 
whose  states  they  are.  The  fact,  however,  that — as  in  cases  of  hallucina- 
tion and  dream-life— certain  processes  of  ideation  may  be  assigned,  not  to 
self  as  my  states,  but  to  things  as  their  states,  and  the  fact  that  ideation  enters 
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into  all  sense-perception,  prove  that  the  question  whether  any  particular 
object  of  knowledge  shall  appear,  as  of  things,  or  of  self,  is  one  which  the 
mind  must  leam  to  decide.  For  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  way  in  which  the 
particular  presentations  in  the  stream  of  consciousness  fnse  with  the  total 
character  of  the  stream  that  determines  whether  they  shall  be  known  as 
external  objects  or  as  states  of  the  so-called  self. 

li  is,  however,  as  a  thinking  and  willing  being  that  I  know  mt/seff  as  most 
clearly  and  unmistakably  differenced  from  all  external  things.  Mj  images  of 
things,  though  mental,  are  effectiye  in  consciousness  for  determining  atten- 
tion externally,  according  as  they  are  concretely  life-like  or  not  But  the 
paler,  more  abstract,  more  truly  conceptual,  the  content  of  consciousness  be- 
comes, the  less  possible  is  it  to  regard  the  state  of  consciousness  as  other 
than  my  own  activity,  the  mode  of  my  thinking  self.  The  mind  that  feels 
itself  thinking,  knows  itself  to  be,  and  to  be  active,  in  its  thoughtB.  We 
may,  indeed,  objectify  our  thoughts,  and  say,  with  the  Idealist,  **  There  is 
nothing  real  but  thought ; "  but  we  cannot  attach  any  meaning  to  such  a 
declaration  without  understanding  it  also  to  affirm  the  reality  of  the  thinker 
whose  are  the  thoughts.  And,  while  it  is  true  that  acts  of  conation  which 
result  in  intense  bodily  reactions  tend  to  emphasize  the  bodily  self,  it  is  also 
true  that  such  complex  deeds  of  will  as  choice,  planning,  and  conducting 
trains  of  thought,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  other  subject  than  this  most 
interior  Self.  It  is  as  self-active  and  as  aware  of  this  activity — in  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  already  sufficiently  explained — that  this  most  interior 
Self  is  most  immediately  known.  On  the  basis  of  these  experiences  there 
is  formed  a  conception  of  "Myself ''as  controlling,  mastering,  and  under- 
standing both  myself  and  external  things. 

Further,  the  influence  of  conscience,  and  of  all  the  nsthetical  and  relig- 
ious sentiments  is  important  in  developing  the  consciousness  of  self.  The 
child  knows  itself  in  a  new  and  intellectually  quickening  way  when  the 
sense  of  responsibility  is  once  thoroughly  aroused.  Indeed,  it  is  largely 
because  man  is  trained  to  feel  that  consequences  depend  upon,  not  only 
what  he  does  but  also  upon  what  he  even  thinks  and  feels,  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  Self  far  surpasses  the  bounds  within  which  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  animals  is  limited.  Nay,  more,  it  is  this  ethical  self -consciousness 
which  largely  constitutes  his  claim  to  be  the  only  truly  fef^-conscious  of  the 
animals.  To  be  ashamed  of  one's  self,  grieved  at  one's  self,  stirred  by  the 
sense  of  one's  duty,  or  one's  improved  or  lost  opportimity— in  brief,  to  have 
the  "  feeling  of  the  ought "  and  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation—is to  have  one's  ejes  opened  widely  to  the  reality  and  signifi- 
cance of  being  a  "  Self." 

Finally,  it  is  by  complex  synthesis  of  judgments,  based  on 
manifold  experiences  converging  to  one  conception — ^the  result- 
ant of  many  acts  of  memory,  imagination,  reasoning,  and  nam- 
ing—that the  Knowledge  of  the  Self  as  a  Unitary  Being  is  at- 
tained. The  self  that  I  thus  come  to  know  is  regarded  as  the 
one  subject  of  all  the  states  of  consciousness ;  whether  they  be 
states  of  knowledge,  of  feeling,  or  of  willing,  and  whether  they 
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be  known  presentatively,  as  here  and  now,  objects  of  self-oon- 
scionsness,  or  remembered  or  imagined  as  states  of  the  past,  os 
conjectured  as  possible  states  to  be  existent  in  future  time.  I 
thus  become  known  to  myself  as  both  real  and  logical  subject  of 
all  the  states  in  the  ceaselessly  flowing  stream  of  consciousness. 
This  is  the  final  and  supreme  achieyement  of  self-knowledge. 
But  this  knowledge  can  never,  of  course,  be  other  than  itself  a 
process  of  conscious  mental  life,  attained  as  the  result  of  a  de- 
velopment.  In  one  and  tJie  gams  act  the  mind  tnaiee  iiadf  the 
ot(}ect  of  Us  eelf'-hundedge  and  hdieves  in  the  real  being  of  that 
which  it  creates  as  its  own  cijed  ;  and  then  it  passes  into  other 
states  of  knowledge  that  dissolve  this  unique  creation  by  turning 
the  attention  to  external  things. 

It  belongs  especially  to  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  to  discuss  the  nature  and  validity  of 
this  knowledge  of  Self  as  one  real  being — the  subject  of  all  the 
different  states,  the  subject  of  a  life-history  and  of  a  course  of 
development.  Psychology  can  only  present  this  knowledge  as 
being  itself  the  complex  resultant  of  all  those  activities  which 
enter  into  the  development  of  knowledge.  Such  a  self-con- 
sciousness, however,  includes  far  more  than  what  we  are  imme- 
diately aware  of  ourselves  as  being ;  it  is  highly  abstract  and 
theoretical,  so  to  speak  ;  it  is  conceptual,  as  expressive  of  many 
trains  of  reasoning.  The  foundation  on  which  it  rests  is  the  total 
experience  of  mind  with  itself.  The  fundamental  fact  here  is,  as 
Dr.  Ward  has  said,^  a  "  certain  objective  continuum  forming  the 
background  or  basis  to  the  relatively  distinct  presentations  that 
are  elaborated  out  of  it." 

What,  we  may  ask,  actually  takes  place  when  I  try  to  become 
conscious  of  myself  as  one  really  existent  being  ?  I  may  come 
to  such  self -consciousness  in  one  of  two  principal  ways ;  but  in 
either  case  I  must  think  ;  I  must  by  judgment  relate,  or  ascribe, 
somewhat  to  that  which  I  call  myself.  In  the  most  nearly  "  im- 
mediate" acts  of  developed  self-knowledge  I  find  myself  en- 
deavoring to  grasp  together,  in  an  act  of  judgment,  a  certain 
dark  and  confused  complex  of  ideas  and  feelings,  with  points 
perhaps  of  more  definite  lucid  mental  representation ;  and  mean- 
while thinking  the  proposition  that  they  are  mine.  But  what  is 
this  '^  ms^  whose  are  the  ideas  and  feelings  that  constitute  the 
present  content  of  consciousness  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
can  be  given  only  by  another  similar  act  of  self-knowledge. 

Or  again  the  question,  What  am  I  to  myself,  as  one  real  be- 
ing distinguished  from  all  other  beings  ? — may  be  answered  in  a 

1  Axticle  Psychology.  Bocyc.  Brit.  p.  41. 
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more  objective  and  historical  fashion.  I  may  emphasize  in  my 
thinking,  not  only  the  conviction  that  I  am  now  one  feeling, 
thinking,  willing,  being,  but  that  I  have  been  one  and  the  same, 
since  I  began  to  be  at  all.  Here,  of  course,  I  rely  upon  memory 
to  inform  me  as  to  what  I  "  have  been,"  psychically,  in  the  past. 
I  know  myself  as  one  and  the  same  to  myself,  because  I  can 
trace  in  memory  something  like  the  continuity  of  a  life-history. 
Such  self-knowledge,  it  has  truly  been  said,  may  be  at  once  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  of  all  forms  of  conceptual  knowledge — 
including,  as  it  does,  in  its  varieties,  the  peculiarities  of  race, 
temperament,  constitution,  social  position,  and  the.  retreating  or 
advancing  bodily  basis,  differences  in  stages  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  various  other  like  considerations. 

2  16.  Few  subjecto  in  psychology  hare  been  treated  in  more  nnsatisfactorj 
fashion  than  the  nature  of  self-consciousness  and  of  the  developed  form  of 
self-knowledge  which  results  in  the  view  that  the  sonl  is  an  entity  separable 
from  the  body.'  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  ''  the  unity  of  the  Ego^ 
in  both  its  earlier  and  its  later  condition,  is  no  other  than  that  of  a  river  in 
which  one  wave  follows  another  and  mirrors  its  motion."  The  attempt  has 
even  been  made  to  resolve  the  entire  conception  chiefly  into  tactual  and 
muscular  sensations  obscurely  localized  in  the  region  of  the  head,  etc.  I  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  claimed  that  all  "self-consciousness  is  the  recog- 
nition of  one's  own  essence  as  that  of  a  really  existent  and  independently 
acting  force."  The  psychology  which  underlies  the  current  systems  of  so- 
oalled  "natural  theology"  would  make  the  self -identity,  spirituality,  and 
real  unity  of  the  soul  matters  of  immediate  and  indubitable  '*  envisage- 
ment "  by  every  human  being.  How  far  from  the  truth  of  psychological 
fact,  in  both  directions,  are  these  two  classes  of  extreme  views,  we  hope  our 
previous  discussion  has  made  sufficiently  evident.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  every  human  being  both  knows  and  thinks  of  himself 
as  something  quite  different  from  a  mere  flowing  stream  of  consciousness,  or 
a  succession  of  states,  "  some  of  which  mirror  other  previous  states,'^  etc. 
So  shabby  a  psychological  theory  needs  only  to  be  taken  into  the  presence 
of  any  sturdy  chUd*s  consciousness  in  order  to  be  driven  out  of  ^e  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  the  most  highly  sublimated  philosophic  self-con- 
sciousness can  find  within  itself  all  that  the  current  theology  has  tried  to  vin- 
dicate, without  argument,  by  its  misleading  appeals  to  self-consciousness. 

[On  the  pmholoay  of  Belief  and  Knowledge,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted : 
James :  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  II.,  xxi.  Bain :  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  p. 
2()  1 ,  216  f .  Ward :  Artide  PsToholoHKy,  Bnoyo.  Brit.  Solly :  lUiisions ;  and  The  Human 
Mind,  I.,  p.  483  f.  Taine:  De  L'lntelligence,  L .  ii,  chap.  i.  Lotse :  Miorocosrans,  I.,  p. 
fS40 1  Hdffdinff :  Outlines  of  Psycholosy,  v.  D.  Hamilton :  Lectures  on  Logic,  xxtiL 
Volkmann:  Lehrbuoh  d.  Psychologie,  IT,  S  105 1,  and  117  f.  Horwios :  Psychologisohe 
Analysen,  ii.,  1  (Was  ist  Denken  ?).  Lipps  :  Gmndtatsachen  d.  Seelenlebens,  Absohnitt, 
It.  On  Self-consdoQsness,  besides  the  referenoes  at  the  end  of  Chap.  III.,  see  also  the  fol- 
lowing :  Qeorge :  Lehrbuoh  d.  Psychologie.  p  400  f .  Fortlage :  Bettztge  sur  Psyohologie, 
p.  155  f.  DelbcBuf :  Psychologie  comme  Science  natuielle,  p.  12 1  Paulhan :  L'AotiTite' 
mentale.ix  297  t  Rabier:  Fsychologie,  p.  68  f.  Lasama:  Das  Leben  d.  Seele.  ii.  P. 
41  f.    rnberghien :  Science  de  PAme,  IntrodnctioiL    Herbart :  Pqrohologie,  L,  p.  178  f.] 

>  Oomp.  Yolkroonn  :  Lehrbncb  d.  Psychologie,  II..  p.  166  f. 


CHAFTEB  XXTTT 
THE  EMOTIONS  AND  PASSIONS 

We  tnzn  now  from  the  development  of  the  predominatingly 
intelleotual  side  of  mental  life  to  consider  the  origin  and  growth 
of  faculties  belonging  to  the  affective  aspect  of  consciousness. 
In  general,  however,  the  formation  of  the  more  complex  forms 
of  feeling  implies  all  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  respect- 
ing the  growth  of  knowledge.  Indeed  the  dependence  of  the 
I  higher  emotions  and  sentiments  upon  the  intellectual  processes 
of  memory,  imagination,  and  thinking,  is  obvious  and  imme- 
diate. For  while  it  is  true  that  the  simpler  and  more  primitive 
forms  of  feeling  do  not  necessarily  occur  "  in  view  of  "  any  ob- 
ject, the  same  thing  is  not  true  of  the  more  developed  forms. 
Of  them  one  must  doubtless  say — at  least,  as  a  rule — ''I  feel 
thus  and  so  because  I  perceive,  remember,  imagine,  or  think, 
thus  and  so."  But  even  in  the  case  of  these  emotions  and  senti- 
ments, any  excessive  increase  in  intensity  or  massiveness,  so  to 
speak,  tends  to  extinguish  the  intellectual  aspect  of  conscious- 
ness altogether.  Thus  the  exceedingly  angry  or  terror-stricken 
man,  or  the  lover  of  art  all  absorbed  in  the  flow  of  his  own 
affective  life,  may  almost  completely  cease  to  have  "objective'* 
consciousness.  It  is — as  we  have  seen — for  valid  physiological 
and  psychological  reasons  that  the  intense  and  full-flowing 
stream  of  conscious  feeling  tends  to  break  over  into  the  inde- 
terminate field  of  the  so-called  '' unconscious.*'  Thus  the  ''self 
is  lost  *'  through  excessive  indulgence  in  the  most  subjective  of 
its  own  faculties. 

The  bewildering  complexity  of  the  feelings,  and  the  diffi- 
culty (or  even  impossibility)  of  classifying  them  satisfactorily, 
has  already  been  sufficiently  noticed  (see  p.  179).  It  adds  little 
or  nothing  of  value  to  the  science  of  the  affective  phenomena  of 
consciousness  to  treat  with  prolixity  and  fidelity  to  details  all 
the  different  emotions,  passions,  and  sentiments.  No  classifica- 
tion here — ^not  even  the  broad  one  we  have  adopted — ^is  a  matter 
^l  hard  and  fixed  lines.  Substantially  the  same  mental  state,  so 
yar  as  distinctions  of  affective  quality  are  concerned,  waTj  be  called 
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eimply  a  feding^  or  an  emotion^  or  a  passion^  or  a  aentimentf 
Moreover,  the  subdivisions  between  individual  forms  of  feeling 
g^uped  under  these  classes  are  difficult  to  establish  in  definite 
fashion.  For  example,  the  distinction  between  certain  forms  of 
agreeable  feeling  and  sesthetical  sentiment,  or  between  certain 
sesthetical  sentiments  and  allied  ethical  sentiments,  or  between 
sentiments  which  may  properly  be  called  intellectual  and  cerA 
tain  so-called  "feelings  of  self,"  is  scarcely  a  fast  and  unalterable| 
distinction.  But  the  main  purpose  of  psychological  science  is, 
not  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  feelings,  but  to  show  on  what 
conditions,  and  by  what  stages,  the  life  of  feeling  develops  as 
an  integral  part  of  man's  entire  mental  development. 

In  treating  of  the  Development  of  Feeling  and  the  Formation 
of  the  Emotions  and  Sentiments,  four  things  (four  "  variables  ") 
have  chiefly  to  be  taken  into  the  account.    These  are  (1)  the 
varying  intensities  of  the  primitive  forms  of  feeling  as  they  are 
combined  in  the  emotions  and  sentiments.    All  feeling,  like  all 
sensation  (and,  as  we  have  already  seen — p.  195 — in  partial  de- 
pendence upon  varying  intensity  of  sensation),  is  capable  of 
being  varied  in  quantity.    This  is  most  obviously  true  of  those 
feelings  which  are  distinctly  pleasurable  or  painful.    There  are 
no  mental  phenomena,  as  such,  whose  changes  in  intensity  we 
observe  with  more  interest  and  more  assurance  of  a  correct 
estimate  than  our  own  pleasures  and   pains.      But  feelings, 
even  considered  apart  from  their  pleasure-pain  characteristic, 
seem  to  vary  in  amount ;  for  example,  one  is  more  or  less  sur- 
prised, expectant,  fearful,  etc.    But  (2)  in  connection  with,  and  I 
largely  in  dependence  upon,  their  variation  in  intensity,  thej 
different  forms  of  feeling  are  all  more  or  less  modified  by  what' 
we  may  call  their  ''  bodily  resonance."     The  explanation  of  this 
characteristic  belongs  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  emotions 
and  passions;  it  will  therefore  come  later  on.    It  is  enough  to| 
say  now  that  as  our  feelings  change  in  character,  and  especially  | 
as  they  rise  and  fall  in  intenmty,  resulting  changes  of  a  physical  j 
sort  occur  in  almost  the  entire  bodily  organism.    These  physio-  ' 
logical  changes  themselves  react  upon  consciousness  and  further  • 
modify  its  feeling-content.    Thus  we  may  say  with  no  unmean- 
ing figure  of  speech,  that  every  feeling — when  it  reaches  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  intensity—"  resounds,"  with  its  influence,  through 
the  various  systems  of  organs  (vaso-motor,  respiratory,  muscular, 
and  tactual,  digestive  as  well  as  cerebro-spinal)  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  body.     But  now,  in  turn,  this  very  "  bodily  reso- 
nance "  is  itself,  not  only  or  chiefly  known  as  a  certain  objective 
<x)ndition  of  the  body,  hut  aUofeU  as  a  modification  of  the  feel- 
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ing  which  produced  it.  And,  finally,  each  particular  form  of 
feeling,  simpler  or  more  complex,  has  its  own  particular  set  of 
''resonances"  which  it  produces;  each  form,  therefore,  feels  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  itself  (that  is,  as  a  natural  and  normal  support 
and  strengthener)  the  reactionary  effect  of  these  resonances. 

(8)  The  dependence  of  feeling  on  ideation  and  thought  is  such 
as  to  cause  new  varieties  of  feeling  to  emerge  in  consciousness 
as  certain  ideas,  or  forms  of  imagination  and  judgment,  are  at- 
tained.   This  intimate  relation  between  the  kinds  of  complex  af- 
ifective  phenomena  and  the  course  of  the  ideas  operates  in  two 
\direction&    On  the  one  hand,  some  emotions  and  sentiments 
seem,  by  their  very  nature,  to  be  connected  in  origin  with  cer- 
itain  unique  forms  of  ideation.    Such  a  relation  may  be  said  to 
(exist,  for  example,  between  the  idea  of  the  **  right "  and  the  feel> 
ing  of  obligation,  the  idea  of  "  beauty  "  and  all  truly  sdstheticaL 
sentiment,  the  conception  of  "  truth  "  in  abstract  form  and  that 
passionate  devotion  to  it  which  some  men  exhibit.    On  the  other 
hand,  modifications  in  intensity  of  the  processes  of  ideation,  and 
the  new  and  higher  combinations  of  these  processes,  react  upon 
the  feelings  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  differences  in  kind. 
"When  the  intensity  of  any  form  of  feeling  is  much  increased, 
something  like  the  effect  which  we  have  abready  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  sensory-motor  mechanism  takes  place  in  the  trains 
of  associated  ideas.     Imagination  and  thought  are  modified — 
quickened,  impeded,  or  disturbed — by  a  rise  in  quantity  of  feel- 
ing, and  this  modification  of  the  intellectual  processes  in  turn 
reacts  upon  the  feeling.    It  may  even  change  its  character  so  as 
wto  make  it  seem  a  new  kind.    Obviously,  emotions  and  senti- 
•  Wents  like  patriotism,  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  love  for  any 
form  of  scientific  pursuit,  are  dependent  for  their  very  existence 
tipon  a  complex  ideational  and  conceptual  development. 
'  ^     Yet  again  (4),  increase  in  complexity  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  higher  manifestations  of  feeling  itself  necessarily 
results  in  producing  new  kinds  of  feelings.    By  combination  of 
the  more  elementary  affective  phenomena  an  almost  indefinite 
variety  of  emotions  and  sentiments  results.    Here,  as  in  all  cases 
of  truly  mental  synthesis,  the  elements  lose  their  distinctive  and 
recognizable  characteristics  in  consciousness  as  they  merge  in 
the  total  stoeam  of  conscious  life.    Thus  many  so-called  ''  con- 
flicts of  feeling,"  or  "  states  of  divided  feeling,**  become  some- 
thing more  than  a  rapid  passage  from  one  form  of  elementary 
emotion  to  another  contradictory  form.    The  feeling  of  the  con- 
flict, the  feeling  of  being  divided  (or,  as  we  say,  ''  torn  "  with 
feeling,  or  ''  drawn  "  in  two  directions)  is  itself  a  new  form  of  af- 
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f ective  phenomenon.  It  is  also  a  form  of  emotion  or  sentiment 
that  admits  of  varions  subdivisions — ^for  example,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  feelings  between  which  the  conflict  takes 
place  (love  and  hatred,  grief  and  joy,  anger  and  sympathy,  etc.). 
Besides  such  marked  cases  of  complexity,  in  the  form  of  conflict^ 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost  all  mental  states  which 
are  marked  by  strong  feeling  in  the  case  of  developed  minds  are 
mixed  feelings.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  all  the  so- 
called  higher  sentiments  and  emotions  are  somewhat  indefinitely 
"mixed." 

{ 1.  The  foregoing  zemarks  emphaBixe  the  reasons,  already  considered^ 
for  the  diffionlty  of  classifying  satisfaotorily  the  affeotiye  phenomena  of  hu- 
man consciousness.  What  applies  to  the  elementary  and  simpler  forms  of 
such  phenomena  applies  a  fortiori  to  those  later  developed  and  more  com- 
plex. Indeed,  certain  emotions  and  sentiments,  reckoned  typical  of  human- 
ity in  the  higher  stages  of  oiyilization  and  culture,  do  not  show  themselves 
at  aU,  or  show  themselves  only  very  faintly  and  unsteadily,  in  the  lower 
stages  of  civilization ;  or,  even  in  the  case  of  many  individuals  in  the  most 
civilized  communities.  For  example,  how  comparatively  few  ever  feel  what 
ethics  calls  "general  benevolence,"  or  the  unselfish  ''sense  of  justice,"  or 
the  pure  "love  of  God."  So,  too,  multitudes  never  have  experience  of 
paternal  or  maternal  affection,  of  the  love  of  home,  of  patriotism,  or  of  real 
intellectual  curiosity,  or  of  sasthetical  admiration.  When  we  speak  of  men 
"  without  conscience,"  we  are  not  so  f^  from  a  truthful  description  of  num- 
bers in  all  classes  of  society. 

Two  extreme  courses  in  treating  the  psychology  of  the  emotions  and  sen- 
timents seem  to  us  almost  equally  disappointing.  On  the  one  hand,  a  de- 
tailed descriptive  history  and  minute  classification  of  these  phenomena — 
like  that,  for  example,  of  Professor  Bain,  has  little  scientific  interest  or  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  deduce  all  forms  of  feeling  (as  Mr.  Spen- 
cer does),  in  a  semi-biological  fashion,  from  pleasurable  and  painful  sensa- 
tion, appears  far  too  narrow  to  cover  the  whole  wide  actual  realm.  The 
four  above-mentioned  classes  of  infiuences  which  chiefly  efiect  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  forms  of  feeling  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 
Thus  we  may  adk  four  questions  concerning  all  emotions  and  sentiments : 

(1)  What  pa^oular  forms  of  elementary  feeling  have  been  here  combined  ? 

(2)  With  what  intensity  have  they  severally  operated  to  produce  the  given 
quantity  of  emotional  excitement  ?  (3)  What  has  been  the  modifjring  influ- 
ence of  the  induced  "  bodily  resonance  ?  "  And  (4)  what  the  influence  from 
the  initiating  of  changes  in  the  character  of  the  mental  train  ?  For  eveiy 
actual  emotion  or  sentiment  has  its  own  characteristic  complexity,  intensity, 
bodily  resonance,  and  ideational  background,  as  it  were.  These  differ  greatly 
in  every  individual,  and  in  dependence  upon  age,  sex,  temperament,  dis- 
position, and  stage  of  culture. 

3  2.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  points  of  view  that  any  of  the  element- 
ary forms  of  feeling  may  unite  with  others  into  a  new  variety  of  the  more^ 
complex  forms.    Accordingly,  the  so-called  "same"  emotions  and  senti^ 
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ments  toe  reall/  muoh  more  ▼mriable  in  individiial  cimwi  iluui  aie  those  per- 
oeptions  or  thoughts  which  bear  a  common  name.  Anger,  for  example^  in 
two  men  of  different  disposition  and  coltnie  may  be  a  quite  different  form  of 
feeling — in  one,  a  blinding  animal  emotion;  in  the  other,  a  fine,  strong 
sentiment  of  personal  worthiness,  and  of  the  Talne  of  jnstice.  The  jealonsj 
of  the  woman  is  in  marked  respects  nnlike  that  of  the  other  sex ;  and  one 
.woman  differs  from  another  woman  in  respect  of  her  jealousy.    Thns  also 

-  each  of  those  forms  of  feeling  which  we  speak  of  as  belonging  to  hnman  nat- 
I  are  in  general,  nnder  the  influence  of  intellectual  derelopment  and  of  grow- 
'  ing  self-control,  may  graduallj  become  a  more  and  more  refined  form  of  sen- 
timent   For  all  that  is  highest  and  holiest  in  art,  morals,  and  religion,  has 

-  its  roots  in  what  belongs  to  our  common  human  nature.  And  in  respect  of 
y  his  feeling,  man  shows  bis  far-reaching  snperioritj  to  the  lower  animals  not 
'so  much  by  the  manifestation  in  early  life  of  wholly  new  unanimal  forms,  as 

by  his  capacity  for  development  under  the  discipline  of  life.    This  truth  we 
shall  now  illustrate  by  several  particular  cases. 

A.  Anger,  as  an  impulsive  and  animal  form  of  feeling,  appears  early  and 
uniformly,  though  with  different  degrees  of  intensity  and  promptness,  in  the 
life  of  the  child.  It  appears  as  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to,  any  per- 
ceptions, ideas,  or  thoughts,  which  could  give  to  it  a  reason  or  a  ground. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  form  of  feeling  which  manifests  itself  most  widely  in  nearly 
all  degrees  and  kinds  of  animal  development;  and  it  has  obvious  and  impor- 
tant relations  to  the  maintenance  of  life  and  to  the  propagation  of  the  spe- 
cies under  the  laws  of  all  such  development  The  signs  of  this  feeling 
may  be  readily  provoked  in  the  case  of  the  average  infant  by  firmly  grasping 
and  holding  one  of  the  movable  members  of  his  body,  or  by  causing  him 
any  sudden,  strong,  and  not  overpoweringly  painful  sensation.  The  traces 
of  such  lower  animal  form  of  the  feeling  belong  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  human 
beings,  no  matter  how  refined  or  self-controlled  they  become.  Few  do  not 
feel  anger  when  their  bodily  freedom  is  impinged  upon  in  a  sudden  and  ir- 
rational manner — when,  for  example,  the  too  effiisive  friendly  slap  is  received 
upon  the  shoulder,  as  well  as  when  the  foot  is  struck  against  a  wayside 
stone,  or  the  servant  lets  the  door  slam  in  the  ear.  Simple  colors—like 
crimson,  green,  or  orange— may  excite  it,  through  very  obscure  processes  of 
association.  But  as  intellectual  development  proceeds,  this  emotion  be- 
comes attached,  habitually,  as  it  were,  to  certain  perceptions,  imaginations, 
or  thoughts.  And  so  we  hear  men  naively  saying,  "  I  can  never  see  that  man, 
without  getting  mad  at  him ;  "  or,  **  I  cannot  tolerate  the  thought  of  it  with- 
out anger.**  Further  refined,  however,  this  root  of  animal  passion  bears 
fruit  in  that  just  feeling  of  indignation  at  moral  evil  without  which  no  real 
ethical  development  is  possible,  and  which  often  bums  most  hotly  in  the 

.  truest  and  sturdiest  representatives  of  moral  culture  and  moral  progress. 

B.  Fear,  also,  is  an  animal  form  of  feeling  that  is  equally  universal,  sig- 
nificant of  heredity,  and  important  in  biological  evolution.  In  the  case  of  the 
child,  as  in  the  case,  of  other  animals,  its  earliest  manifestations  do  not  de- 
pend upon  any  clear  ideation  or  thought,  much  less  upon  rational  experience 
of  the  dangerous  qualities  of  the  dreaded  object.  Indeed,  loud  sensations 
of  sound— such  as  thunder,  for  example— cause  some  children  to  cry  out  with 
m  qiiolify  of  tone  which  is  indicative  of  fear  rather  than  of  bodily  pain  or  of 
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anger.  Sigismand  tells  of  a  Utile  girl  who  showed  fear  of  oats  (congenital  ?) 
as  early  as  the  fourteenth  week  of  life.  Ghampnejs  obserrred  a  boy  of  about 
nine  months  old  opening  his  eyes  wide  and  beginning  to  ory,  apparently 
with  fear,  at  an  unusual  noise  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room.  At  the  same 
age  Prayer  observed  his  own  child  drawing  back  from  fear,  and  crying, 
when  a  dog  barked  at  the  nurse  who  carried  him  on  her  arm.*  Fear  at  be- 
ing put,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  sea,  fear  of  persons  in  black,  fear  of  masked 
faces,  are  early  exhibited  in  many  children.  Intellectual  deyelopment, 
however,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  anger,  finally  attaches  the  emotion  to 
those  objects  which  experience  shows  to  be  causative  of  pain  or  harm ;  or 
which  imagination  pictures  in  a  way  likely  to  be  thus  active,  or  thought  con- 
cludes must  be  so.  Vague  and  undefined  fears,  however,  belong  to  all 
stages  of  life  and  culture  ;  and  productive  and  semi-saethetical  imagination 
is  far  more  influential  here  than  in  the  case  of  anger.  It  is  not  alone  in  the 
experience  of  children  or  savages  that  imagination  largely  increases  the 
sphere  filled  with  objects  of  dread.  From  the  wretched  and  depressing  ter- 
rors of  the  worst  superstitions — ^whether  they  concern  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
or  the  beings  created  by  the  lowest  forms  of  religious  credulity — we  ascend 
in  unbroken  continuity  of  intellectual  and  ethical  development  to  that  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  our  own  wrong-doing  which  is  necessary  to  a  high 
morality,  or  that  *'  fear  of  Gk>d "  which  is  the  "  beginning  of  wisdom."  In 
all  stages  alike,  the  natural  emotion  is  softened  into  a  sentiment,  or  elevated 
to  a  rational  feeling,  by  activity  of  imagination  and  thought. 

0.  In  Orie/Bud  Joy  we  have  other  forms  of  feeling,  of  which  very  youngi 
children,  and  even  animals,  show  marked  signs,  and  which,  nevertheless,  ara 
more  dependent  than  anger  or  fear  upon  perception  and  ideation  for  their  oriJ 
gin  as  well  as  development.  Some  semblance  of  a  feeling  of  grief,  however/ 
possibly  precedes  aU  intellectual  apprehension  of  a  reason  for  this  feeling. 
At  any  rate,  children  of  a  certain  temperament,  on  being  subjected  to  those 
IMdnf ul  repressions  of  their  bodily  organism  which  ordinarily  call  forth  signs 
of  anger  or  fear  in  other  children,  cry  out  with  a  quality  of  tone  that  seems 
to  indicate  this  emotion.  The  cry  of  pain,  the  cry  of  anger,  the  cry  of  ter- 
ror, and  the  cry  of  £^ef,  have  each  its  peculiar  quality.  To  snatch  from  the 
hand  of  a  child  some  bauble  that  gives  it  pleasure  will  often  elicit  a  grieved 
cry  and  expression  of  countenance.  Animals  and  very  young  children  some- 
times evince  remarkable  signs  of  this  emotion  on  missing  companions  that 
have  died  or  been  removed— even  to  the  extent  of  pining  away  under  it. 
Doubtless  in  many  of  these  cases  there  is  present  a  large  admixture  of  other 
feelings— such  as  vague  sense  of  restlessness  and  discomfort  at  changed  sur- 
roundings, feeling  of  the  disturbance  of  customaiy  objects  of  perception  and 
trains  of  mental  images,  etc.  But  genuine  grief  can  scarcely  be  entirely 
ruled  out  of  our  account.  This  emotion  is  not,  however,  so  fundamental 
and  universal  as  are  anger  and  fear ;  neither  is  it  so  likely  to  arise  in  a 
purely  unintellectual  way.  Once  originated,  few  other  emotions  are  more 
distinctive  of  one's  entire  development  of  ideation  and  thinking  than  the 
kind  and  intensity  of  one's  griefs.  In  respect  of  one's  moral  nature,  what 
one  grieves  at  in  one's  self  or  in  others  is  a  clear  indication  of  its  general 
quality. 

>  See  The  Mind  of  the  ChUd.  Senaes  and  Intellect,  p.  IMf. 
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Joj,  M  an  emotion,  is  dLBtingaiahed  from  men  pleasnie  somewhat  aa 
grief  IB  distinguished  from  mere  pain.  Neither  the  simpler  forms  of  pleas- 
ure, which  are  the  affeotiTe  accompanimoDts  of  simple  sensations,  nor  the 
qniet  massire  pleasures,  that  are  produced  by  fovorable  bodily  conditions 
(feelings  of  comfort,  etc.)  or  by  quiet,  low-toned  mental  activity  (feelings  ac- 
companying rererie,  etc.),  seem  to  deserve  this  name.  Intensely  pleasure- 
able  states  which  hare  their  basis  in  the  feeling  of  presentations  of  sense 
that  strongly  excite  memory  and  imagination,  or  of  anticipated  presentations 
of  sense,  with  the  well-known  agreeable  somatic  reaction,  are  most  properly 
called  *'  emotions  of  joy."  Here  again  we  find  the  early,  radical,  and  mora 
purely  instinctive  exhibition  of  the  emotion  in  the  barking  and  springing 
with  which  the  dog  greets  the  sight  of  his  master  taking  down  his  gun,  or 
the  glad  cry  of  the  infant  at  the  sight  of  his  nursing-bottle  or  his  fovorite 
toy. 

D.  A  sort  of  animal  Aikmukmeni,  or  wonder,  is  closely  connectod  with 
fear  and  grief.  Yet  there  is  an  emotion  corresponding  to  this  word,  which 
appears  reiy  early  and  is  an  almost  wholly  uninteUectual  feeling,  that  is 
neither  fear  nor  grief.  Preyer,^  indeed,  speaks  of  it  too  loosely  when  he  de- 
clares it  to  be  **  essentially  different  from  surprise.**  The  latter  we  have  al- 
ready treated  (p.  176  f .)  as  a  primitive  form  of  feeling  called  out  by  any  new 
sensation,  especially  if  it  be  sadden  and  somewhat  intense.  But  new  im- 
pressions of  any  kind  may  create  surprise ;  for  this  feeling  if  qf  the  change 
in  the  sensuous  or  ideational  current  of  consciousness.  The  character  of 
our  feeling,  whether  we  call  it  surprise  or  astonishment,  is  modified  as  we 
increase  its  intensity  or  connect  it  more  closely  with  a  recognized  intellect- 
ual basis,  and  get  the  full  expression  of  the  resulting  bodily  resonance. 
When  some  wholly  strange  presentation  of  sense  suddenly  occurs,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  resulting  feeling  becomes  so  great  as  partially  and  tempo- 
rarily to  paralyze  certain  musdes  and  to  overpower  discriminating  attention, 
we  get,  in  its  purest  form,  the  phenomenon  of  astonishment.  In  a  milder 
form  we  see  the  same  emotion  exhibited  in  the  wide-open  eyes  and  gaping 
month  of  the  ignorant  adult  when  viewing  some  spectacle.  But  in  its  more 
refined  form  of  '*  intellectual  wonder  "  it  resembles  the  emotion  or  sentiment 
which  develops  from  a  somewhat  different  root — that  ia  to  say — 

£.  Curioiity,  which,  even  as  a  semi-intellectual  aflhir,  belongs  to  the 
lower  animals  and  to  very  young  children  generally.  Doubtless  we  should 
exaggerate,  if  we  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  curiosity,  or  to  desire  to  ana- 
lyze and  investigate,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  infant  boy  tears  in  pieces 
his  toys,  or  the  sniffings  of  the  dog  at  every  new  object  he  encounters.  A 
certain  almost  purely  reflex  or  automatic  physiological  restlessness  and 
pleasure  in  activity  of  any  sort  lie  much  at  the  base  of  such  actions  in  young 
animals.  Let  us,  for  example,  present  any  bright  and  tinkling  thing  before 
the  eyes  of  an  infant.  It  will  not  long  satisfy  him /or  ug  to  shake  the  bauble 
about  for  his  amusement ;  the  child  will  soon  stretch  out  his  hand  and  un- 
dertake to  perform  for  himself  to  his  more  lasting  delight,  a  similar  action. 
But  when  this  *'  motor**  familiarity  is  obtained  with  the  new  object,  what 
more  remains  ?  Now  it  is  not  improbable  that,  from  the  veiy  first,  some 
vague  form  of  semi-intellectual  curiosity  is  mingled  with  the  activity  of  the 
1  Tbe  Mind  of  Uie  OhUd.  Senses  and  Inlenect,  p.  171  f. 
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child.  And  how  shall  we  snrel/  distingiiish  between  ihia  and  intellectual 
reBtleasneBS  ?  For  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ceaseless  craving  for 
activity  of  the  joong  animal  is  itself  by  no  means  a  pnrely  mnscnlar  or  phys- 
iological afiEair.  The  rather  is  it  partly  a  psychical  restlessness,  an  instinc- 
tire  reaching  oat  for  the  pleasnre  of  psychical  activity.  But  such  psychical 
activity  is,  from  its  very  natore,  analytic  and  explanatory.  The  tendency  to 
ideate  and  to  think,  passing  with  red^tribated  attention  from  one  object  to 
another,  and  pleasnre  in  the  exercise  of  this  tendency,  may  be  said  to  ante- 
date any  definite  "intellectual  curiosity.**  Yet  this  mental  condition  is 
very  nearly  akin  to  intellectual  curiosity. 

To  this  must  soon  be  added  an  experience  of  certain  practical  benefits 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  psychical  powers  in  the  mastery  of  new  ob- 
jects. A  more  truly  intellectual  curiosity  is  thus  awakened  in  necessaiy  and 
close  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  practical  ends.  This  effect  transforms 
the  almost  animal  psychical  restlessness  into  an  important  sentiment,  and 
by  increasing  its  intensity  it  may  be  made  to  acquire  emotional  characteris- 
tics—as we  shall  see  later  on.  , 

F.  The  case  of  Jealousy  further  illustrates  the  correct  theory  of  the  de-  ' 
velopment  of  the  kinds  of  higher  feeling.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of  arousing  even  the  most  primitive  form  of 
the  feeling  without  a  basis  in  some  development  of  the  life  of  presentation  ' 
And  ideation.  Many  of  the  lower  animals  and  very  young  children,  indeed, 
ahow  marked  signs  of  jealousy — ^as  anyone  knows  who  has  watched  the  be- 
havior of  a  favored  dog  when  his  master  is  petting  another  animal  (dog,  or) 
cat,  or  even  human  child,  it  may  be).  But  here  the  intellect  is  not  inactive  ;' 
the  feeling  is  not  blind,  but  rests  on  recogpuzed  grounds,  such  as  the  per- 
ception or  imagination  of  other  objects  in  certain  suggestive  relations  tor 
each  other.  Jealousy  is,  however,  a  natural  form  of  feeling  that  cannot  be 
resolved  into  any  other,  or  accounted  for  simply  as  a  modification  of  pleas- 
ure-pain produced  by  presentation  and  ideation  in  a  secondary  way.  In  the 
histoiy  of  animal  species  it  may  well  enough  have  been,  and  to  a  certain 
large  extent  still  is,  a  necessary  factor  in  their  preservation  and  develop- 
ment. As  a  manifestation  of  instinctive  feeling  in  human  ofispring  it  works 
in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  cherishing  parental  attention ;  and  in  the 
mind  of  the  female  it  serves  as  the  warning  and  corrective  of  the  male  dis- 
position to  transgress  the  bounds  of  the  family  in  the  bestowment  of  care 
and  affection  upon  the  other  sex.    Befined  and  controlled,  it  develops  into 

a  noble  ethical  or  sesthetical  sentiment  which  serves  as  the  safeguard  of  most 
important  interests ;  and  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  what  would  become  of 
the  world  if  all  the  souls  "  jealous  for  Ood  *'  were  removed  from  it? 

G.  The  feeling  of  animsJ  Sympathy  is,  in  some  respects,  the  opposite  of 
the  feeling  of  animal  jealousy.  In  its  most  primitive  form  it  appears  as  a 
kind  of  instinctive  outgoing  of  emotion  which  is  excited  by  the  signs  of 
emotion  in  other  beings,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
There  is  very  likely  something  farther  down  than,  and  back  of,  even  this — 
of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  for  psychology  to  give  an  account.  At  any 
rate,  waves  of  impulsive  action  that  seem  to  have  their  cause  in  the  rise  (all 
at  once  and  with  scarcely  discernible  means  of  intercommunication)  of  wide- 
apreading  common  feeling,  welling  up  out  of  the  unconscious  above  the 
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threshold  of  consoionsness,  are  not  nnoominon  phenomena  among  the  lower 
animals.  And  in  man's  case,  all  onr  most  snbtle  analysis  does  not  alwaya 
serve  to  discover  whj  whole  oommnnities  have  been  simnltaneonslj  swayed 
with  common  emotions.  Bnt  however  this  may  be,  the  *' principle  of  imita- 
tion "  is  obviously  very  powerful  in  the  excitement  and  development  of  sym- 
pathetic feeling.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  281  f.)  how  primitive  and  universal 
this  principle  is  in  the  sphere  of  bodily  movements.  But  it  was  then  re- 
marked that  the  movements,  which  originate  imitatively,  are  difficult  to 
separate  from  the  existence,  at  least  in  vague  and  inchoate  form,  of  the 
ideas  and  feelings  which  the  movements  express.  Sign  and  psychosis — that 
is,  movement  significant,  and  ideation  and  feeling  signified — ^are  not  loosely 
correlated ;  from  the  first,  they  are  almost  like  two  sides  of  one  and  the 
same  mental  reality. 

It  appears,  then,  that  what  is  called  "  animal  sympathy"  is  scarcely  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  form  of  natural  feeling.  The  rather  is  it  a  sort  of  general  in- 
stinctive tendency  to  "  harmonize  "  consciousness,  as  it  were.  All  the  fore- 
going special  forms  of  feeling— anger,  fear,  grief,  curiosity,  and  the  like — are 
so  much  a  matter  of  human  nature,  on  its  affective  side,  that  they  exist  as 
feeling,  and  develop  in  dependence  on  ideation,  in  the  most  primitive 
stages  of  mental  life.  Thus  groups  of  children  are  altogether  likely  to  get 
angry  together,  to  fear,  to  grieve,  to  wonder,  in  company.  The  more  dis- 
tinct craving  for  sympathetic  feeling  from  one's  fellows  is  a  later  manifesta- 
tion of  mind.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  it  precedes  experience  of 
the  soothing  nature  of  pity  and  of  its  caressing  manifestations,  as  they,  to  a 
certain  small  extent  at  least,  belong  to  the  earliest  environment  of  the  hu- 
man infant.  No  doubt  the  more  intelligent  and  principled  forms  of  sympa- 
thetic feeling  are  dependent  upon  finding  out  the  truth  that — 

"  Fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  aisnage. 
As  palmers'  chat  mskes  short  their  pilgrimage." 

The  development  of  this  manifestation  of  human  emotional  Ufe,  however^ 
belongs  especially  to  the  class  of  ethical  and  sBsthetical  sentiments. 

(8.  It  should  further  be  noted  of  all  these  forms  of  feeling  that,  in  ac- 
tual adult  experience,  they  are  seldom  experienced  except  as  compounded,  as 
it  were,  according  to  certain  relations  existing  between  them.  Certain 
kinds  of  fear,  for  example,  cannot  exist  without  a  mingling  of  the  emotion 
of  anger ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  some  states  which  we  call  grief. 
While  jealousy— as  we  might  expect  from  its  higher  ideational  character — 
rarely  i^ils  to  be  a  compound,  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  of  anger  and  grief, 
and  perhaps  also  fear.  This  union  qf  emotions  is  so  intimate  that  it  is  not  to 
be  described  as  a  succession  cf  different  emotions  simply,  but  rather  as  a  fusion 
<^  different  primitive  emotions  in  one  complex  affective  oomJUtion, 

The  Difference  between  the  Emotions  (or  Passions)  and  the 
•Sentiments  is  not  fixed;  it  is  rather  a  variable  resultant  from 
'the  four  conditions,  already  maintained,  which  enter  into  all  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  and  more  complex  feelings.    In  general, 
great  intensity  and  consequent  strong  "bodily  resonance"  are 
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characteristic  of  the  emotions  and  passions.  A  much  lower  inJ 
tensity,  and  a  far  larger  admixture  of  influence  from  ideal  coni 
siderations,  are  characteristic  of  the  sentiments.  It  follows  also, 
from  the  increased  presence  of  the  developed  life  of  imagination 
and  thought  in  the  sentimental  forms  of  feeling,  that  their  com- 
plexity is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  emotions.  But  there 
is  probably  no  form  of  sentiment — ^not  even  the  most  ideal, 
whether  in  the  class  of  the  ethical,  or  the  SBsthetical,  or  the  re- 
ligious feelings — which  is  not  tinged  with  some  discernible  form 
of  the  same  so-called  bodily  resonance  which  is  so  much  more 
obvious  in  the  coarser  emotional  states.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  increase  the  intensity  of  any  of  the  most  ideal  sentiments, 
they  at  once  show  tendencies  to  assume  an  emotional  phase. 
With  enough  of  intensity  and  reactionary  feeling  from  the  in- 
duced bodily  condition,  all  sentiments  become  indistinguishable 
from  those  states  which  we  do  not  hesitate  also  to  call  emotions. 
Moreove]^-as  has  already  been  made  quite  obvious — any  typical 
form  of  human  feeling  may  be,  at  one  time,  exhibited  as  an  emo- 
tion, at  another  time  as  a  sentiment ;  and  individuals  of  different 
temperaments  and  different  culture  have  essentially  the  same 
primitive  feelings  in  the  form  of  either  emotions  or  sentiments. 

{  4  The  tmth  nuty  be  illustrated  by  considering,  in  its  changing  phases, 
any  one  of  the  typical  forms  of  feeling  ennmeiated  in  (  2.    Indeed,  the  hint& 
there  given  as  to  the  oonrae  of  development  followed  by  all  the  oomposite^ 
feelings,  enforce  the  same  tmth.    But  to  take  another  illustration,  let  us 
consider  the  mother's  feeling  of  afTection  for  her  child.    Within  a  few  min- 
utes even,  this  feeling  may  pass  from  a  mild  and  half-consoions  afTection  ta 
a  pronouncedly  sentimental  stage,  as  she  thinks  of  his  promise  intellectually 
or  of  his  retnm  of  her  affection  for  him ;  or  as  she  imagines  the  time  when 
her  hopes  regarding  his  fatnie  will  be  realised.    But  instantly,  the  sight  of 
danger  to  him,  or  the  news  of  harm  to  him,  may  cause  the  feeling  of  love 
to  mingle  with  fear  and  grief,  and  stir  it  up  to  all  the  intensity  and  *'  so- 
matic reaction  "  necessary  for  a  highly  emotional  phase.    With  respect  to! 
all  this,  the  very  words  ''emotion  "  (suggestive  of  feeling  as  furnishing  force, 
acting  dynamically),  and  "  sentiment "  (suggestive  of  thinking  sensibility),  '- 
are  significant.    That  animal  wonder,  or  curiosity,  also,  which  we  have  seen^ 
to  be  capable  of  development  into  a  refined  sentiment,  only  needs  the  addi- 1 
tion  of  unwonted  intensity  and  of  its  result  upon  the  bodily  organism,  to  as- 
sume an  emotional  form.    Thus  we  read  of  that  queen  of  Prussia  who  met  * 
death  with  joyful  readiness,  rather  than  fear,  because  she  should  soon 
"  know  the  truth  of  the  things  about  which  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  could 
not  tell  her."    Olosely  connected  with  the  feeling  of  curiosity  is  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  which  comes  from  discovery — ^whether  of  some  simple  fact  new  ta 
us,  or  of  some  important  principle  new  to  the  race ;  and  this,  again,  is 
akin  to  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  productive  energy.    This  feeling,  too, 
may  take  the  form  of  that  lofty  sentiment  which  led  Niebuhr  to  compare 
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his  J07  at  contemplating  one  of  his  own  flnislied  works  to  tlie  divine  joj  in 
the  completion  of  an  act  of  creation.  Bnt  of  Qaj-Loaaao,  the  French  chem- 
ist, we  read  that,  on  making  an  important  disoorezj,  he  threw  down  the 
ntensilB  and  danced  about  his  laboratoiy  with  the  pleasozable  emotion  which 
this  disoorezj  gave  hiuL 

Indeed,  it  would  not  be  easj  to  mention  a  single  one  of  the  more  simple 
and  primitiTe  forms  of  feeling  which  may  not  develop  after  either  the  emo- 
tional or  the  sentimental  type.  Thus  the  milder  forms  of  expectation,  in 
view  of  the  more  remote  realisation  of  ideals,  may  not  improperly  be  spoken 
of  as  sentiments ;  but  when  expectation  is  intense  and  connected  with  the 
bodily  condition  which  precedes  the  gratification  of  some  appetite  or  desire, 
it  is  often  of  a  highly  emotional  character.  Doubt  also  is  capable  of  being 
more  or  less  distinctively  either  emotional  or  sentimentaL  Even  the  feeling 
of  excitement  itself  is  markedly  different  when  it  originates  in  the  quickened 
character  of  the  more  purely  mental  train,  without  sufficient  intensity  to 
arouse  a  strong  bodily  resonance.  While  vague  animal  craving  contains  with- 
in itself  the  possibilities  of  being  developed  either  into  the  mixed  emotion 
that  rests  so  largely  upon  sensuous  conditions  at  the  great  climacterics  of  life, 
or  into  the  sentimental  longings  which,  in  more  refined  natures,  characterize 
the  same  periods.  The  feeling  of  monotony,  in  the  intenser  forms  belong- 
ing to  coarse  natures,  causes  strong  somatic  reactions  and  is  itself  made 
thereby  more  emotional ;  but  it  is  the  highly  intellectual,  as  a  rule,  who  feel 
most  of  the  yet  keener  miseries  of  the  sentiment  of  ennui.  For,  in  truth, 
every  kind  of  feeling  falls  under  the  same  principles  of  development  which 
we  are  illustrating. 

The  characteristic  Nature  and  uniform  Course  of  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Emotions  is,  then,  tolerably  plain — whether  as  re- 
spects their  physiological  basis  or  their  description  and  explana- 
tion  as  states  of  consciousness.  Since  all  forms  of  feeling,  when 
intensified  so  as  themselves  to  feel,  as  it  were,  in  a  secondary 
way,  the  bodily  resonance  they  occasion,  become  emotional,  the 
development  of  each  kind  of  emotion,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  the  entire  life  of  emotions,  requires  us  to  consider  the  so- 
matic influences  that  are  distinctive  of  them  all.  The  general 
physiological  theory  of  all  affective  phenomena  thus  coimects 
itself  at  once  with  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the 
physiological  basis  of  the  entire  life  of  feeling.  Accordingly,  the 
description  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  any  developed 
state  of  decided  emotional  character  may  be  given  as  follows : 
The  growth  in  intensity  of  the  original  feeling  causes,  and  is  cor- 
related with,  the  increased  intensity  and  wider  spreading  of  cen- 
tral nerve-commotion.  This  large  amount  of  centrally  initiated 
nerve-commotion  itself  overflows  and  passes  down  the  nerve- 
tracts  which  connect  the  brain,  centrif ugally,  with  the  internal 
and  external  organs  of  the  body.  These  organs  are  thus  put  into 
a  changed  condition  of  tension  or  relaxation  (as  in  the  case  of 
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the  muscles),  of  quickened  or  slower  activity  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  vessels  of  venous  and  arterial  circulation, 
the  secretory  vessels,  etc.)f  of  temperature,  and  of  various  obscure 
and  ill-localizable  forms  of  sensuous  irritation.  This  changed 
condition  of  the  peripherally-lying  organs  now,  in  turn,  reacts  * 
upon  the  central  organ  which  initiated  them ;  and  further  in- 
tense and  wide-spreading  nerve-commotion,  having  an  external 
origin,  is  occasioned  in  the  brain — to  mingle  with,  and  supple- 
ment and  modify,  the  original  centrally  initiated  nerve-commo- 
tion. Thus  an  emotion,  physiologically  described,  may  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  a  sort  of  nerve-storm  which  gathers  intensity,  at  firsts 
in  some  comparatively  limited  region  of  the  brain,  but  quickly; 
spreads  from  storm-center  to  storm-center,  as  it  were ;  which' 
sweeps  down  the  different  paths  of  exit  upon  the  lower  centers^ 
and  upon  the  different  systems  of  muscles,  upon  the  vascular  and; 
secretive  and  respiratory  systems  ;  and  then,  from  all  these  pe-i 
ripheral  parts,  return  currents  sweep  backward  further  to  disturb; 
the  centers  that  lie  within  the  brain.  ^ 

Psychologically  considered— that  is,  as  a  rising  and  predom- 
inating condition  of  consciousness,  or  succession  of  affective 
states — an  emotion  has  ordinarily  the  following  history  :  Some 
form  of  feeling  arises  as  the  affective  accompaniment  of  a  cer- 
tain presentation,  memory,  imagination,  or  thought.  For  certain 
reasons,  connected  with  the  disposition,  mood,  or  more  definite 
past  experience  of  the  individual  mind,  the  object  which  excites 
affective  consciousness  is  fixated  by  attention,  and  associated 
with  trains  of  mental  images  that  tend  to  intensify  it.  But  as  the 
feeling  increases  in  intensity  it  changes  in  mixed  quality ;  for 
we  begin,  although  perhaps  without  recognition  of  the  fact,  to 
feel  our  own  contracting  or  relaxing  muscles,  the  quickening  or 
slowing  of  our  heart-action,  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  res- 
piratory apparatus,  the  various  visceral  stirrings,  manifold  and 
not  easily  describable  skin-sensations,  and  indeed  all  the  obscure 
as  well  as  more  obvious  workings  of  the  esqi^regsive  results,  within 
the  bodily  organs,  of  the  feeling  itself.  Thus,  psychologically 
considered,  all  the  Emotions  are  seen  to  have  certain  common 
characteristics ;  these  may  be  summed  up  as  their  general "  emo- 
tional "  character  or  tone — an  important  part  of  which  is  constitute 
ed  by  that  contmt  of  the  affective  consciousness  which  depends  upon 
intense  and  widdy  diffused  cerebral  agitation,  whether  centrally  ini- 
tiated or  due  to  the  secondary  effects  o/"  bodily  resonance" 

The  complete  explanation  of  the  differences  in  the  content  of 
affective  consciousness  corresponding  to  the  different  so-called 
emotions — anger,  grief,  fear,  joy,  and  the  like — ^is  to  be  found, 
86 
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both  in  that  original  difference  which  the  initial  feelings  bear, 
and  also  in  the  secondary  and  induced  differences  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent complex  characters  of  the  bodily  resonance.  When  one 
is  very  angry  at  an  act  of  injustice  or  an  insult,  one  is  plainly 
in  a  different  state  of  mind  from  that  which  we  characterize  as 
great  fear — ^whether  of  a  personal  attack  or  of  the  expected 
loss  of  a  beloved  friend.  Yet,  these  two  emotions  may  fuse 
pretty  completely  in  one  condition  of  mind ;  and^  even  as  consid- 
ered apart,  they  have  marked  common  characteristics.  Their 
differences,  however,  may  be  even  more  marked ;  and  in  the  case 
of  contrasted  emotions— such  as  grief  and  joy,  or  hope  and  de- 
spair, or  love  and  hatred  —the  unlikeness  is  the  obvious  and  im- 
pressive thing.  In  explaining  all  such  differences,  psychology 
can  neither  attribute  it  entirely  to  somatic  reaction,  nor  leave 
such  bodily  influences  out  of  its  account. 

Certain  characteristic  differences  in  the  somatic  reaction 
serve,  although  in  a  somewhat  indefinite  way,  to  classify  the 
emotions.  The  pleasurable  emotions  differ  in  general  from  the 
unpleasant,  as  follows :  ^  In  the  former  all  the  superficial  ves- 
sels of  the  body  (vaso-motor,  secretory,  etc.)  tend  to  dilate,  the 
muscles  (voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  especially  the  respira- 
tory) are  more  intensely  innervated,  more  highly  "  toned,"  the 
visceral  stirrings  are  indicative  of  increased  molecular  activity— 
more  alive,  as  it  were — and  the  extent  of  the  heart-movement 
is  increased.  But  in  many  unpleasant  emotions  the  opposite  of 
all  this  takes  place:  the  superficial  vessels  are  constricted, 
the  innervation  of  the  muscles  is  disturbed  and  loses  tone,  the 
vaso-motor  system  within  the  body  also  becomes  "  atonic,"  and 
the  extent  of  the  heart-movement  is  diminished.  This  account  of 
the  origin,  in  part,  of  the  difference  among  emotions,  as  regards 
their  tone  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  agrees  also  with  what  has  al- 
ready been  urged  respecting  the  physiological  basis  of  all  feel- 
ing and  of  pleasure-pain  in  general  (comp.  p.  178  f .).  Like  every 
other  such  account,  however,  it  is  only  partial ;  it  must  be  in- 
finitely varied  and  modified  in  its  applicability  to  individuals ;  it 
is  in  every  case  itself  dependent  upon  other  physiological  and 
psychological  laws. 

{  6.  In  order  to  nndentand  the  ptat  which  the  "  bodily  resonanoe,*'  or 
*•  somatic  reaoiioii,'*  plays  in  the  chuaoteristic  content  of  all  the  emotions, 
it  is  neoessaiy  again  to  refer  to  the  immediate  effect  of  increasing  the  inien- 
9Ujf  of  the  initial  feeling.  This  effect  is,  of  ooozBe,  connected  with  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  foonsing  and  redistribution  of  attention.    Onr  feel- 

1  Oomp.  TAm««>ii,  iMe  HanptgiBtie  d.  mmiHchllchdn  Oof  Qhlaleben,  Uebenetai  tod  F.  Bob- 
dizen,  p.  UO  t 
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ingB  are — ^it  has  been  shown  already— interesting ;  and  they  determine 
largely  the  presentations  of  sense,  or  the  images,  or  thoughts,  which  get  sn- 
perior  recognition  in  the  stream  of  oonscionsness,  and,  as  we  say,  "  fix  the 
mind**  npon  themselves.  But  attention  is,  physiologically  considered,  dis- 
tinotively  a  cerebral  process ;  it  implies  increased  oironlation  and  molecular 
activity  in  somewhat  definitely  localized  regions  of  the  brain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  direction  of  attention  to  the  initial  feeling  tends  to  intensify 
it.  **  Do  not  mind  the  insult  if  you  do  not  wish  to  get  more  mad  over  it." 
''  Do  not  think  of  the  lost  object  or  opportunity,  if  you  would  keep  down  your 
grief,"  etc.— so  do  we  bear  witness  to  the  intensifying  influence  upon  the 
feeling  of  the  attention  it  commands.  Again,  as  the  intensity  of  the  affec- 
tive accompaniment  of  my  perceptions,  imaginations,  and  thoughts,  increases, 
I  am  inclined  more  and  more  to  say :  **  How  can  I  help  thinking  of  that 
which  I  so  intensely  feel  ? "  All  this  is  significant  of  the  fact  that  the 
feeling  is  "  working  itself  up  "  into  the  emotional  stage. 

No  considerable  intensity  of  cerebral  and  concomitant  psychical  excite- 
ment can  exist,  however,  without  quickly  and  profoundly  influencing  the  pe- 
ripheral parts  of  the  body — ^the  different  systems  of  organs,  both  external 
and  internal.  This  is  a  psycho-physical  necessity  of  the  first  rank ;  it  is  due 
to  the  very  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the  natu- 
ral relations  which  this  system  sustains  to  the  states  of  consciousness.  This 
fact  is  the  gendnd  explanation  of  that  marked  effect  which  all  highly  emo- 
tional states  have  upon  the  heart  and  bowels  and  respiratory  apparatus  es- 
pecially, but  also  upon  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  head,  and  different  main 
external  members  of  the  body.  Such  connection  is  consecrated  by,  and 
even  inseparably  embodied  in,  all  our  language.  Hence  arises  the  tendency 
to  locate  the  emotions  in  these  parts  of  the  bodily  organism  rather  than  in 
the  brain.  Shemitio  peoples  particularly  emphasize  the  viscera  and  their 
behavior  and  condition  as  indicative  of  character.  The  '*  soft "  heart  and 
the  "  hard  "  heart,  the  <<  good  "  heart  and  the  "  bad  "  heart,  and  all  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  and  of  common  life  are  in  evidence  here.  The  swelling  of 
pride  makes  men  carry  the  "  head  high  "  and  step  with  a  strutting  gait — 
this  when  it  is  coarsely  emotional ;  but  when  of  a  more  sentimental  order, 
the  same  feeling  retreats  within,  as  it  were,  and  both  occasions  and  feels 
far  less  of  purely  somatic  reaction. 

We  note  as  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  same  view,  such  common  experi- 
ences as  the  following :  We  all  tend  toward  the  emotional  condition  of  con- 
sciousness whenever  any  rise  in  the  intensity  of  the  total  conscious  state 
Buddsnly  occurs.  In  genera],  the  saying  is  justified,  that  from  mere  feeling 
to  emotion  is  a  ''  leap."  This  leap  may  be  produced  by  a  quick  and  decided 
rise  in  the  sensational  content  of  consciousness,  even  when  such  content  has 
little  or  no  meaning ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  leap  to  anger,  or  fear,  or  wonder, 
which  loud  noises  and  bright  flashes  of  light  and  strong  skin-sensations 
occasion.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  that  rapid  rise  in  the  feeling  of 
effort  which  takes  place  when,  the  motor  apparatus  being  duly  set  to  pro- 
duce a  given  result,  we  find  ourselves  unexpectedly  resisted.  Most  men 
are  strongly  tempted  to  get  angry  at  the  resistance  of  the  inert  object  which 
excites  such  a  sudden  rise  of  feeling.  Jars  and  shocks  of  every  kind  tend  to 
throw  us  into  the  emotional  condition  of  consciousness.    By  recurring  here 
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to  Weber's  law,  which  shows  ns  that  the  felt  intensity  of  the  feeling  de- 
pends upon  the  snddenness  in  the  change,  we  find  a  partial  explanation  of 
all  snch  phenomena. 

{  6.  The  marked  effect  of  as$unUng  the  conditions  of  body  expressiTe  of 
the  varions  emotions,  upon  the  heightening  and  perpetuation  of  the  emotion 
itself,  is  in  plain  confirmation  of  psychological  theory.  If  one  begins  to 
feel  angry,  one  may  diminish  or  intensify  one's  feeling  and  so  keep  it  below 
or  raise  it  above  the  emotional  stage,  according  as  one  represses,  or  indulges 
it,  in  respect  of  a  yery  considerable  amount  of  bodily  resonance.  This 
principle  can  primarily  apply,  of  course,  only  to  snch  forms  of  somatic  re- 
action as  are  Toluntarily  controlled.  Here,  too,  much  allowanoe  must  be 
made  for  indiridual  disposition  and  dcTelopment,  and  even  for  marked 
idiosyncrasies.  Some  persons  can  shed  tears  almost,  if  not  quite,  at  will, 
and  with  as  little  emotion  as  that  which  some  others  feel  in  moving  their 
ears.  Oases  are  not  wanting  of  those  who  can  directly  control  the  heart- 
movement,  without  experiencing  either  preceding  or  subsequent  emotion ; 
and  of  those  who,  with  no  emotional  excitement,  can  ''contract  the  facial 
muscles  in  any  mimetic  combination  *  "  Naturally,  however,  and  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  mimicry  of  the  bodily  conditions  expressive  of  any 
emotion  is  impossible  without  corresponding  effect  upon  the  affective  con- 
tent of  consciousness.  In  proof  of  this,  the  experience  of  the  average  man 
or  woman  may  be  confidently  evoked,  as  well  as  that  of  the  psyohologiGal 
experts— among  whom  Fechner,*  for  example,  testifies  that  for  the  grave 
professor  even,  *'  to  go  tripping  and  mincing  after  the  fashion  of  a  young 
woman  puts  one,  so  to  speak,  in  a  feminine  frame  of  mind."  Here  again 
the  testimony  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  as  to  the  bodily  effects  of  their 
acting  highly  emotional  parts,  is  instructive.'  "Playing  with  the  brain,** 
says  Miss  Murray,  '*  is  far  less  fatiguing  than  playing  with  the  heart"  Act- 
ing with  emotion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  working  intensely  with  both  brain  and 
heart. 

The  view,  however,  which  reduces  the  entire  character  of  the  various 
emotions,  as  affectiye  phenomena,  to  mixtures  of  bodily  sensation,  and  thus 
maintains  that  our  bodily  changes  constitute  all  there  is  of  any  emotion,  not 
only  inadequately  represents  the  facts  of  consciousness,  but  contradicts  the 
correct  theory  of  feeling  from  the  very  beginning  all  the  way  through. 

i  7.  The  details  of  the  different  physiological  changes  connected  with 
the  different  emotions,  and  of  the  related  science  of  physiognomy,  do  not 
affect  the  general  theory  of  the  emotions ;  nor  can  we  do  more  at  present 
than  briefly  illustrate  this  theory.  In  serere  emotional  anger,  for  example, 
the  disturbance  of  the  muscular  system  is  especially  marked.  Oertain  mus- 
cles, such  as  those  which  clench  the  fists,  set  the  jaws,  brace  the  lower 
limbs,  etc.,  become  intensely  innervated.  The  rhythm  of  respiration,  the 
muscular  quality  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  epiglottis,  and  of  the 
muscles  that  effect  ebullition  of  the  chest  and  dilatation  of  the  nostrils,  are 
profoundly  modified.  Especially  marked  also  is  the  effect  upon  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  upon  all  the  connected  vaso-motor  apparatus.    But  there 

>  See  Uie  experienee  of  PrafeMor  Stkonky,  of  BJeflE.  NenrolosfacheB  Oentnlblatt,  188?.  dtod  tnd 
commented  upon  by  Profeaaor  Jamee,  The  Ptinciples  of  P^rchology,  XL,  p.  466  f. 
•  Voncbnled.  Aeethettk.  p.  166. 
•See William Arcber:lEMki or FaoeeY  p.  1S9. 
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is  pale  anger  as  well  as  flushed  anger ;  and  with  many  persons  the  trembling 
of  the  lips  is  more  observable  than  the  setting  together  of  the  teeth ;  the 
tottering  than  the  bracing  of  the  lower  limbs.  Much  depends  not  only  npon 
the  physical  condition  of  the  patient,  bnt  also  npon  the  kind  of  emotion — 
whether  hatred  or  fear  or  grief,  etc. — which  is  mingled  with  the  anger. 
The  intense  emotion  of  hatred  >  partakes  of  all  the  prominent  bodily  rever- 
berations of  anger ;  it  is  indeed  in  this  regard  almost  indistingushable  from 
it.  In  emotional  hatred  we  have  to  notice  the  grinding  teeth,  threatening  or 
defensive  gestnres  and  poses  of  the  tense  muscles,  the  contracted  or  wide- 
open  conditions  of  the  eyes,  the  convulsions  of  the  lips,  vocal  organs,  and 
facial  muscles.  In  both  anger  and  hatred  the  feeling  of  the  abdominal  dis- 
turbances as  a  general  coloring  of  consciousness  rather  than  as  localized 
bodily  sensations,  and  of  the  changed  conditions  of  the  capillary  circulation 
in  the  skin  ("  goose-flesh,"  oreepings,  and  changes  in  temperature-sensa- 
tions) are  prominent  features  of  the  emotion. 

The  emotion  of  fear*  when  sudden  and  overpowering,  has  certain  charao- 
teristios  of  an  organic  sort  in  common  with  anger  and  hatred.  In  other 
oharaoteristios  its  somatic  tinge  is  the  opposite,  as  it  were.  Here  a  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  muscles,  rendering  them  either  immovably  rigid  or 
trembling  under  insufficient  cerebral  control,  is  distinctive.  Thus  the 
badly  frightened  man  "  stands  like  a  statue,  motionless  and  breathless,  or 
crouches  down  as  if  instinctively  to  escape  observation."  His  heart  beats 
wildly  or  faintly,  and  pallor  of  skin,  with  cold  perspiration,  become  notice- 
able. Indeed,  this  effect  upon  the  exudations  of  the  skin  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  somatic  reactions  of  this  emotion.  Inside 
the  mouth  the  membrane  is  dry  through  imperfect  action  of  the  salivary 
glands ;  and  this,  with  the  trembling  of  the  muscles  used  in  vocalization, 
accounts  for  the  husky  and  indistinct  voice  of  the  ' '  terror-stricken."  Indeed, 
the  voice  sometimes  refuses  at  all  to  obey  the  will  (wm;  faudbus  ha^8ii). 
But  grief,  when  strong  and  sudden,  and  accompanied  by  sobbing  and  con- 
vulsive respiration,  is,  in  respect  of  its  bodily  resonance,  somewhat  like  a 
mixture  of  anger  and  fear.  If  long  continued,  it  bears  the  marks  of  that 
generally  flaccid  condition  of  the  muscles  and  an»mic  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  which  is  characteristic  of  the  painful  emotions.  The  bent 
neck,  the  relaxed  cheeks  and  jaws,  the  collapse  of  fiber  around  the  shoul- 
ders, the  hanging  arms  and  dragging  legs,  the  slowed  respiration  and  heart- 
beat, indicate  the  one ;  and  the  pallor  and  shrunken  expression  of  the  skin 
and  chilly  sensations,  indicate  the  other,  of  these  effects.  But  the  opposite 
of  all  this  is  the  bodily  condition  which  results  from,  and  resounds  in,  the 
emotion  of  joy.  Yet  either  of  these  opposite  emotions  may  stimulate  the 
lachrymal  glands  to  weeping  and  disturb  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
intestines. 

{  8.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider  that  these  grosser  forms 
of  the  more  animal  emotions  alone  fall  under  the  influence  of  what  we 
have  called  a  characteristic  bodily  resonance.  IJnmanifested  emotions 
of  anger,  hatred,  love,  joy,  grief,  wonder,  and  the  like,  often  bum  much 
the  longer  and  even  more  intensely.    Indeed,  to  give  expression  to  these 


>  Oomp.  Xanftogasza :  Ia  Fhjilanoiiito  et  PBzpreMlQQ  dot  Senttnmta.  p,  140, 
•  See  DanHn :  Origfn  of  the  aoBotionB,  p.  890  L 
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emotioDB— '<to  ont  with  them,"  as  the  aajing  is — ^freqnenilj  results  In 
greatly  diminiahing  their  inward  intensity.  What  the  great  poet  said  of 
anger  is  tme  of  them  all ;  they  are  *'  like  a  fall,  hot  horse,  who  being 
allowed  his  way,  self-mettle  tires  him."  This  experience  is  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  their  highJUf  emaUonal  form  aU  tha  fedinffs  rtm,  as  ii  voere^ 
a  tori  of  limUed  phytidogical  career.  The  storm  rises  in  certain  oenteta, 
breaks  oyer  into  others,  oolminates,  and  subsides  again.  If  it  is  not  allowed 
to  do  this,  through  restraint  from  some  other  feeling  (as  where  fear  inhibits 
anger)  or  from  some  ideal  consideration  (such  as  notions  of  propriety, 
of  self-respecting  conduct,  or  of  duty),  the  feeling  may  maintain  a  longer 
and  higher  stadium  of  interior  intensity.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  somatic  reactions  is  no  less  truly  recognisable.  The  man 
who  nuises  but  does  not  display  his  anger,  grief,  fear,  hatred,  feeling  of 
joyful  triumph  or  of  gratified  pride,  or  even  of  restless  curiosity,  keeps  it 
warm  and  lively  by  means  of  much  concealed  aetivity  of  the  muscular,  cir- 
culatory, digestive,  and  vaso-motor  systems.  An  interesting  illustration  of 
this  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  reciprocal  influence  of  mind  and  body  for 
the  support  of  the  emotion  of  chagrin.  This  emotion  is  of  all  perhaps  the 
most  indeflnable  with  respect  to  its  bodily  characteristics,  the  most  con- 
cealed and  inexpressive  by  way  of  obvious  conditions  of  the  organism.  Yet 
its  somatic  reaction  resembles  a  kind  of  slow-burning  grief  in  the  efiect 
produced  upon  the  muscular  and  respiratory  systems ;  and  the  conjecture 
that  the  emotion  actually  poisons  the  arterial  circulation  and  feeds  itself 
upon  its  own  poisoned  blood,  is  not  altogether  without  proof. 

{  9.  Finally,  we  note  how  the  continued  reduction  of  intensity,  as  such 
an  effect  is  brought  about  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race  by  the  develop- 
ment of  varied  ideal  and  ethical  and  religious  considerations,  tends  to  trans- 
fer them  from  the  emotional  into  the  sentimental  stage.  The  nsthetically 
pleasing  result  of  aU  this  is  the  substitution,  for  rankly  physical  emotions, 
of  the  more  delicately  constituted  corresponding  sentiments.  But  when 
suppression  of  conscious  life  on  the  side  of  the  more  complex  feelings  takes 
place,  the  result  is  both  nsthetically  and  ethically  unpleasant  It  must 
indeed  be  admitted  that  human  feeling  is  not  now  so  bodily  strong  and 
coarse  in  many  communities  as  it  was  among  our  savage  ancestors ;  or— to 
quote  from  a  modem  novelist— as  in  *'  the  days  before  the  habit  of  taking 
long  views  had  reduced  the  emotions  to  a  monotonous  average ;  **  but  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  this  does  not  necessarily  signify  the  slowly 
approaching  death  of  all  feeling.  Some  are  skilfully  refining  their  emotions 
into  intellectual,  aesthetical,  and  ethical  sentiments ;  while  others  are  grow- 
ing less  human  by  a  selfish  reduction  of  the  life  of  feeling  to  an  improper 
subserviency.  Yet  the  blood  of  the  race  is  still  red  and  warm,  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  shallows  of  dUettanteism  among  the  so-called  upper 
classes  may  ere  long  be  submerged  in  the  strongly  and  swiftly  flowing  emo- 
tional currents  of  the  popular  life. 

All  considerable  increase  in  the  Intensity  of  Feeling  tends 
also  to  change  profoundly  the  character  of  the  train  of  asso- 
ciated Ideas  and  Thoughts.    In  turn,  the  changed  character  of 
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the  conscious  intellection  may  be  felt  as  intensification  or 
modification  of  the  rising  emotion  itself.  Here  we  recur  to 
what  was  formerly  said  about  so-called  '^  feelings  of  relation  " 
(p.  186  f.).  In  dependence  upon  the  time-rate  of  the  mental  train 
we  experience  feelings  of  excitement  or  tedium,  etc.;  in  de- 
pendence upon  changes  in  the  complex  quality  of  our  percep- 
tions, imaginations,  and  thoughts,  we  experience  feelings  like 
those  of  novelty,  or  monotony,  bewilderment,  or  pleased  recog- 
nition, etc.  But  as  the  storm  of  emotional  excitement  rises 
and  swells,  the  time-rate  of  the  ideas  and  thoughts  is  necessa- 
rily altered ;  clear  perception  becomes  difficult  or  impossible, 
and  likewise  clear  definition  of  our  imaginings  and  reasonings. 
"  Hasty  "  feeling  and  "  deliberate  "  reflection,  "  heated  "  emo- 
tions and  ''cool"  thoughts,  cannot  swim  together  in  the  same 
portion  of  the  stream  of  conscious  life.  This  incompatibility 
is,  indeed,  not  strict;  and  the  limits  of  it  vary  greatly  with 
different  individual  cases  and  persons.  There  is  no  doubt  on 
the  whole,  however,  concerning  the  marked  disturbing  effect  of 
greatly  increased  intensity  of  feeling  upon  the  intellective  side 
of  consciousness.  But  the  very  feeling  which  produces  the  dis- 
turbance of  ideation  and  thought  is  destined  in  turn  to  fed  this 
disturbance.  This  form  of  secondary  reaction  may  be  consid- 
ered, physiologically,  as  resulting  from  the  centrally  initiated 
nervous  agitations  which,  while  they  proceed  from  brain-center 
to  brain-center,  effect  changes  simultaneously  in  the  physical 
basis  of  both  feeling  and  intellection.  Or  —  to  refer  again 
to  the  general  physiological  theory  of  feeling  (p.  193  f .)  —  the 
''semi-chaotic  surplus"  of  cerebral  nerve-commotion  rises  to 
such  an  extent  as  relatively  and  temporarily  to  overpower  those 
more  orderly  and  law-abiding  neural  processes  on  which  clear 
ideation  and  thinking  depend.  Ordinary  experience  affords 
plentiful  illustration  of  this  result  as  a  purely  psychological 
phenomenon,  a  process  in  consciousness,  as  such.  Any  rising 
flood  of  emotional  excitement,  as  all  well  know,  upsets  our  or- 
derly trains  of  mental  images  and,  especially,  our  power  care- 
fully to  draw  logical  conclusions  on  clearly  recognized  grounds. 
But  this  very  "upsetting,"  if  it  cannot  be  reduced  or  controlled, 
not  only  adds  to  the  initial  emotional  excitement,  but  may 
greatly  change  its  character  while  increasing  it.  Thus  extreme 
anger,  or  grief,  or  hatred,  or  fear,  or  love,  may  all  tend  to  come 
together,  as  it  were,  in  an  unspecialized  emotional  condition ; 
somewhat  as  all  color-tones,  when  made  more  and  more  intense, 
tend  to  become  whitish  and  merge  in  one  tone-less  visual  sensa. 
tion. 
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%  10.  The  effect  npon  the  aoeompftnying  feeHngs  of  changing  in  an  nn* 
aoonatomed  way  the  time-rate  or  qnalitative  relations  of  onr  ideas  maj  be 
tested  by  another  class  of  experiences.  Let  it  be  assumed,  in  some  partion- 
lar  instance,  that  this  effect  is  not  initiated  by  an  increased  intensity  of  feel- 
ing itself ;  that  one's  perceptions  or  thoughts  are  not  disturbed  by  anger, 
fear,  or  joy,  originally,  but  by  the  way  in  which  the  perceptions  or  thoughts 
are  themselves  introduced  into  the  stream  of  consciousness.  Such  an  effect 
may  occur  when  we  are  looking  at  a  too  rapidly  moving  series  of  objects  in 
which  we  are  interested,  and  of  which  we  wish  to  obtain  adequate  percep- 
tions ;  or  when  we  are  attentively  listening  to  one  speaking  too  rapidly  ;  or 
are  forced  to  huny  through  an  important  book ;  or  are  attempting,  as  spec- 
tators, to  watch  the  flitting  phantasmagoria  of  our  own  half-waking,  half- 
dreaming  consciousness.  In  all  such  cases,  we  soon  begin  to  feel  a  sort  of 
tension  toward  an  emotional  tone  of  the  entire  conscious  life.  The  feeling 
of  the  "  hurly-burly,"  that  is,  tends  to  become  an  emotion  which  is  a  mixt- 
ure of  the  feelings  of  excitement,  vague  dread,  half-indignation  at  oar 
thoughts  for  tricking  us  so,  etc.  Yet  again,  when  the  bodily  sensations  are 
markedly  strange  and  unaccustomed,  either  as  respects  their  intrinsic  qual- 
ity, or  their  relative  intensity,  or  their  order  of  arrangement,  it  is  not  easy 
— ^for  most  men  it  is  impossible — to  avoid  being  thrown  by  this  experience 
into  an  emotional  state  of  mind.  Of  this  those  know,  alas  I  only  too  well 
who  are  accustomed  to  all  those  strange  sensations  about  the  head  which 
belong  to  certain  conditions  of  nervous  exhaustion ;  or  who  possess  that 
wretched  *' inner  eye,"  to  watch  the  vital  processes  of  digestion,  which 
characteriases  dyspeptics.  The  effect  upon  the  emotions  of  certain  drugs  ib 
largely  indirect  in  this  way.  They  upset  the  trains  of  associated  ideas, 
hurry  them  up  or  slow  them  down,  and  introduce  unwonted  fanciful  forms 
into  them  in  ways  which  neither  memory  nor  reason  can  trace ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  secondary  way  (in  part,  at  least),  they  produce  melancholia, 
maniacal  joy,  or  the  emotions  of  enormous  pride  or  of  exultation  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  one's  spatial  and  temporal  universe. 

The  reactionary  effect  upon  the  emotion  of  these  changes  in  the  intel- 
lective aspect  of  consciousness  which  it  has  itself  produced,  is  only  a  special 
case  under  the  general  principle :  the  complex  Hfe  qf  ftding  dqmuis  for  ite 
character  upoa  the  development  (f  ideation  and  thought. 

{  11.  It  is  evident  that  we  have,  in  every  case  of  emotional  excitement, 
one  of  those  exceedingly  complicated  problems  which  require  for  their  com- 
plete answer  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  history  and  constitution  of  the  in- 
dividual whose  case  it  is.  In  every  case,  however,  the  general  conditions  of 
consciousness— its  limits,  circuit,  and  complexity  in  unity  (comp.  Ohap.  in.)» 
are  faithfully  observed.  As  the  relative  amount  of  feeling  of  which  differ- 
ent persons  are  capable  varies  not  less  than  their  capacity  for  imagination  and 
thought,  so  does  the  amount  which  they  can  "  stand,"  as  it  were,  without 
greatly  disturbing  imagination  and  thought.  Indeed,  with  every  person  a 
certain  excitement  of  feeling  is  favorable  to  quickened  and  heightened 
memory,  to  productive  image-making,  and  to  ratiocination.  But  here  the 
range  of  individual  differences  is  very  great.  For  with  some  a  slight  emo- 
tional intensity  speedily  produces  confusion  of  thought,  loss  of  memory,  in- 
terruption of  the  train  of  ideas.    In  respect  of  such  marked  effect  of  feeUng 
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on  intelleoiion,  there  is  also  a  great  difference  between  the  different  kinds 
of  emotions.  The  "  expansive  "  emotions — snch  as  pride,  self-satisfaction, 
moderate  excitement  at  the  novelty  of  one's  sitnation,  love  of  approbation, 
and  expectation  of  applanse — most  freqnentlj,  when  kept  within  certain  in- 
definite limits,  are  favorable  to  increased  and  more  effective  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. While  other  emotions,  such  as  shame,  fear,  self-distrust  or  self- 
loathing,  monotony,  and  ennui,  depress  and  limit  this  activity.  Here  again 
the  place  for  individual  idiosyncrasies  is  indefinitely  large.  A  small  trace 
of  shame  or  anxiety,  or  even  of  pride  and  love  of  approbation,  will  upset 
some  persons  more  than  a  relatively  large  amount  of  fear  or  anger.  The 
latter  emotion  (anger),  indeed,  operates  very  differently,  in  different  cases, 
in  its  effect  upon  the  intellectual  powers.  Some  men  are  at  their  veiy  best 
intellectually  when  they  are  vexy  mad.  This  fact  doubtless  rests  largely 
upon  a  physiological  basis ;  it  requires  for  its  realization  a  sound  heart  and 
lungs,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  emotion  makes  upon  these  or- 
gans for  rapidly  increasing  action.  It  is  also  significant,  perhaps,  of  general 
robustness  of  character.  Here  again  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther's 
praises  of  the  excellent  effects,  in  his  own  case,  of  occasional  strong  out- 
bursts of  this  passion.  And  Balzac  makes  Louis  Lambert  say :  **  Anger» 
like  all  our  passionate  expressions,  is  a  current  of  human  force  acting  elec- 
trically.  ...  Do  we  not  meet  with  men  who,  by  such  a  discharge  of  their 
volition,  reduce  and  refine  the  sentiments  of  the  masses?"  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  faculties  of  other  men  shrivel  under  the  influence  of  anger ; 
with  them  it  shows  itself  as  a  depressing  and  contracting  emotion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  just  quoted  :  "  Passions  are  either  defects  or  virtues  in  the 
highest  power." 

OonsideTations  like  the  foregoing  are  of  great  imi>ortanoe,  not  only  for 
the  understanding  of  psychology  as  a  science,  but  also  for  the  correct  appre- 
ciation and  intelligent  control  of  our  fellow-men.  For,  as  the  vezy  word  sig- 
nifies, it  is  the  "  emotions'*  that  move;  and  yet  so  varied  and  complicated 
are  the  kinds  and  directions  of  movement  thus  produced,  that  no  generaliza- 
tion of  high  import  and  wide-reaching  application  can  ever  be  attained. 

The  foregoing  considerations  fitly  introduce  us  again  to  the 
Complexity  of  the  Emotions,  considered  as  highly  developed 
forms  of  feeling.  The  increased  complexity  of  feeling  in  de- 
pendence upon  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  intellectual  life 
is  to  be  understood  only  in  connection  with  the  entire  history  of 
intellectual  development.  Hence  new  kinds  of  emotion  arise  as 
the  general  evolution  of  our  conscious  life  goes  on.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  a  rapid  transition  takes  place  from  one  form 
of  intense  feeling  to  another,  or  where  "  conflict  of  emotions  '* 
occurs,  the  resulting  state  may  be  recognized  as  a  really  new 
kind  of  emotion. 

A  modem  writer^  on  the  psychology  of  feeling  confirms  his 
view  of  the  relativity  of  all  feeling  by  the  following  common- 

I  HOfldlag.  OntUaM  of  Piycliology,  p.  tTS. 
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place  remark :  "  In  some  cases  wonder  turns  to  fear,  disappoint- 
ment, and  contempt,  or  to  joy,  love,  and  veneration,  according  to 
the  nature  of  that  which  has  excited  wonder."  For  this  reason 
Descartes  and  Malebranche  ''permitted  wonder  to  head  the 
series  as  presupposition  for  every  one  of  them."  But  this  author 
considers  it  more  natural  to  class  wonder  (as  Bain  also  does,"" 
among  the  ''emotions  of  relativity."  To  this  view  we  have 
agreed.  What  needs  now  to  be  noticed  in  addition  is  this :  as 
"  wonder  turns  to  fear,  to  disappointment  and  contempt,  or  to 
joy,  love,  and  veneration,"  its  own  character  as  wonder  becomes 
profoundly  modified.  Thus  hy  fusion  of  different  emoticms,  in  the 
very  process  of  " turning'*  or  transition,  new  complex  emotional 
states  arise.  Different  kinds  of  wonder— fearful,  contemptuous, 
joyful,  loving,  venerating — ^are  thus  produced,  to  the  indefinite 
enrichment  and  furthering  of  the  development  of  the  life  of 
feeling.  Were  there  no  kinds  of  wonder  beyond  nearly  blank, 
almost  undifferentiated,  half -animal  wonder,  or  wonder  mixed 
with  fear  and  contempt ;  with  what  fitting  emotion  should  man 
greet  the  rising  conception  of  Infinite  love  or  moral  power? 

The  insufficient  reason  which  led  some  earlier  writers  to 
"  permit  wonder  to  head  the  series "  would  apply,  with  almost 
equal  cogency,  to  every  important  form  of  natural  feeling. 
Each  such  feeling  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  series,  under 
which  may  be  ranged  all  the  principal  modifications  of  the  dom- 
inant emotion  by  admixture  of  other  more  or  less  strongly  toned 
emotions.  Thus  love  may  head  one  list,  and  grief  another,  and 
joy  a  third,  and  fear  and  hope  still  others.  As  Professor  James 
has  truly  said :  ^  "  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  possible 
different  emotions  which  may  exist  .  .  .  Any  classification  of 
the  emotions  is  seen  to  be  as  true  and  natural  as  any  other,  if  it 
only  serves  some  purpose."  Li  pursuance  of  our  present  purpose 
we  might  then  classify  love — ^for  example — as  timid  love,  disap- 
pointed and  grieved  love,  contemptuous  love,  joyful  love,  vener- 
ating love,  etc.  Or,  beginning  rather  with  grief,  we  might  per- 
mit it  to  head  another  series.  Nor  would  the  limits  of  possible 
complexity  be  reached  when  we  had  made  all  imaginable  dual 
combinations ;  for  experience  shows  us  states  of  emotion  where 
three  or  even  more  characteristic  tones  of  emotion  seem  fused 
into  an  "  emotional  consonance  "  or  "  dissonance,"  as  it  were. 

Especially  interesting  in  this  connection  are  those  conflicts  of 
emotion  with  which  all  highly  developed  emotional  natures 
make  the  student  of  life  familiar.    In  all  of  them  the  affective 

>  These  etatemento  are.  in  the  main,  trae,  althongfa  the  leaaonB  witti  which  tiie  author  entaceB 
them  are.  hi  onr  jndgment,  Inartegnate.    The  Prindplea  of  Ppychologj.  U.,  p.  4BL 
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side  of  consciousness  is  not  properly  described  as  simply  a 
change  from  a  thin  but  intense  stream  of  one  kind  of  feeling  to 
a  similar  stream  of  another  kind ;  the  rather  is  the  whole  land- 
scape of  the  soul  like  that  we  see  in  nature  when  lights  and 
shadows,  spots  of  cloud  and  storm  and  spots  of  sunshine,  form  a 
mingled  whole.  The  field  of  affective  consciousness  is  almost 
always  a  chiaro-oscuro.  The  emotion  that  comes  from  having  the 
heart  torn  between  the  call  of  duty  and  the  pleadings  of  natural 
affection,  for  example,  or  between  love  of  the  object  and  hatred 
of  his  conduct,  or  between  pity  for  weakness  and  contempt 
for  yielding  to  it — all  this  is  what  makes  the  tragedy  of  life, 
actual  or  artistic,  so  profound  and  so  captivating  of  our  earnest 
attention.  This  it  is  which  the  great  works  of  art— like  Antigone, 
Hamlet,  and  Lear — put  upon  the  stage.  Here  we  may  fitly  refer 
to  that  tendency  of  the  mind  to  rebound  from  one  form  of  emo- 
tion quickly  to  its  opposite,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made.  In  this  respect,  however,  dispositions  differ 
markedly;  and  different  individuals  can  be  understood  as  re- 
spects their  emotional  development  only  when  we  also  take  into 
account  all  the  connected  development  of  memory,  imagination, 
thought,  and  will.  The  physiological  reason  for  this  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  that  general  condition  of  cerebral  agitation 
and  extra-cerebral  overflow,  that  loosening  of  circumscribed  cen- 
ters and  opening  up  of  nerve-tracts,  which  all  intensifying  of 
feeling  involves. 

3  12.  The  inadeqnaoj  of  the  theoiy  of  feeling  which  denies  that  affective 
states,  as  such,  differ  qualitatively,  and  aooonnts  for  all  the  complex  forms 
of  emotion  as  only  "  ideationally  "  different,  is  again  apparent.  According 
to  Volkmann  *  we  cannot  speak  of  a  reciprocal  inflnence  of  the  feelings  as 
such.  The  inflnence  of  feelings  on  each  other — ^he  holds —is  only  apparent ; 
synchronons  feelings  inhibit  each  other  because  the  circles  of  ideas  in  which 
they  have  their  rise  inhibit  each  other ;  while,  for  a  corresponding  reason  in 
the  relations  of  the  ideas,  the  accompanying  feelings  snpport  and  farther 
each  other.  All  this,  however,  neglects  the  fondamental  character  of  the 
affective  phenomena  of  mental  life.  It  is  doubtless  tme  that  one  often 
passes  from  joy  to  grief,  or  imdergoes  a  straggle  between  the  two  emotions, 
became,  tor  example,  pleasant  news  is  sacceeded  by  sad  news,  or  the  total 
event  nnder  contemplation  is  partly  pleasant  and  partly  sad.  But  it  is  also 
tme  that  emotion  itself  not  infrequently  seems  to  take  the  lead ;  all  at  once 
we  are  sad  without  dearly  knowing  the  reason  why,  and  then  matters  which, 
bat  an  hoar  ago,  seemed  joyfal  now  seem  rather  fitted  to  snpi>ort  and  in- 
crease our  tendency  to  grief.  As  to  the  relation  between  the  increasing 
complexity  of  oar  life  of  ideation  and  thooght,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
devcdopment  of  the  higher  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to 

1  Lehrbnch  d.  PBydiologieb  U..  p.  n»  t 
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warrant  the  riew  of  Horwios:'  In  the  more  primitiTe  forms  thinlring 
quite  passes  into,  and  fuses  with,  feeling ;  thinking  is  thus  rather  a  oonse- 
qaenoe  than  an  antecedent  of  feeling ;  bnt  this  relation  changes  with  devel- 
opment ;  thinking  becomes  emancipated  from  its  connection  with  the  lower 
forms  of  feeling.  But  in  the  case  of  the  higher  feelings  again,  thinking 
may  be  largely  dominated  by  them. 

In  whatever  way,  however,  we  represent  the  relation  between  our  ideas 
and  onr  emotions,  it  is  certain  that  a  reciprocal  determining  influence  must 
be  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  all  the  more  highly  developed  experience. 
Indeed,  if  this  were  not  so,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  human  life  could 
really  develop  and  become  so  largely  composed  of  emotions. 

2  18.  Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  principles  which  regulate  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  emotions  by  considering  that  some  of  them  de* 
pend  upon  organic  and  mental  conditions,  or  upon  relations,  which  can  only 
be  furnished  when  certain  periods  of  development  are  reached.  This  is  true 
in  a  peculiar  way  of  those  somewhat  highly  specialized  and  yet  complex 
emotions  which  belong  to  the  climacterics  of  human  life.  Under  this  class 
those  emotions  which  belong  particularly  to  puberty  have  already  been  not* 
iced.  These  are  a  confused  and  changeful  mixture  of  ill-localized,  vague, 
bodily  sensations,  of  mental  unrest  and  undefined  longings,  of  feelings  of 
mixed  attraction  and  shyness  in  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex,  etc. 
Again  the  peculiar  emotions  of  the  parent  toward  the  child,  of  the  lover 
toward  his  mistress,  of  the  husband  and  wife,  or  of  long-tried  and  intellect- 
ually well-mated  friends,  are,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  necessary  rela- 
tions being  realized.  But  when  these  feelings  do  arise,  it  is  shallowness  it- 
self to  explain  them  as  though  they  followed  definitely  pre-established  rela- 
tions of  sensations,  ideas,  or  purposes.  The  leap  of  the  parental  heart  toward 
the  child  at  the  sound  of  its  first  cry  is  something  that  lies  too  deep  for  ac- 
counting by  sums  in  ideation  ;  and  so  does  the  emotion  of  the  youth  who  falls 
in  love  at  first  sight,  or  the  outgoing  of  a  friend's  affection  toward  his  friend. 

2  14.  Contrast  and  abrupt  change  in  the  emotions  contribute  new  ele- 
ments to  the  complex  character  of  the  resulting  forms  of  emotional  excite- 
ment. The  joy  of  the  mother  is  somewhat  different  beoatae  "she  re- 
membereth  (as  '  no  more,'  as  a  thing  of  the  past)  the  anguish."  When 
"remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended" — not,  indeed,  utterly  ceased  a» 
griefs,  but  changed  into  a  less  militant  kind  of  emotion.  That  which  actual 
change  accomplishes  so  vividly,  memory  and  imagination  can  accomplish  in 
scarcely  less  effective  form.  To  reflect  upon  escape  from  danger  or  sorrow 
adds  to  present  joy  a  differently  toned  joy,  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  security 
or  of  gratitude  or  of  relief.  Thus  the  emotions  that  are  contrasted  in  real 
nature  may  indirectly  either  increase  or  diminish  each  other. 

'*  For  if  of  joy.  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  norrow ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy. " 

Hence  that "  extraordinary  state  "  which,  in  the  Phaedo,  is  referred  io  as 
**  an  unaccustomed  mixture  of  delight  and  sorrow ;  **  hence  that  *'  seoiet 

>  FiychologlBCtae  AiuijBai,  iL,  Zwette  HftUte,  p.  178 1 
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pleasure  "  which  Sohopenhaaer  affirms  is  the  oompanion  of  a  certain  form  of 
grief— that  "which  the  most  melancholy  of  all  writers  called  the  'joj  of 
grief.'" 

The  treatment  of  the  Teleology  of  the  more  complex  and  de- 
veloped Emotions,  like  that  of  feeling  generally  as  pleasnre- 
pain,  has  been  attempted  from  the  points  of  view  held  by  com- 
parative and  evolutionary  psychology.  The  scientific  success  of 
this  treatment,  however,  as  explaining  the  differentiation  of  the 
emotions,  cannot  be  called  great.  In  general  the  following  two 
principles  apply  to  some  forms  of  emotional  excitement :  (1)  The 
motor  reactions  called  forth  as  a  part  of  the  bodily  resonance 
are  adapted  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  subject  of 
the  emotion  ;  and  (2)  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  imi- 
tation and  sympathy,  these  same  or  other  reactions  operate  for 
the  defence  and  preservation  of  a  multitude  of  the  some  species. 
Thus  the  immediate  result  of  anger,  or  hatred,  is  to  put  the  in- 
dividual into  the  best  muscular,  vaso-motor,  and  respiratory 
condition  for  defence  or  attack  ;  the  spreading  sympathetically 
of  the  same  emotions  rallies  the  surrounding  individuals  of  the 
same  species  to  united  energies  in  the  same  directions.  Fear, 
also,  tends  to  check  the  uncautious  advance  into  danger  and  to 
set  up,  before  thought  can  have  time  to  draw  conclusions,  the 
movements  in  retreat.  In  how  large  a  way  the  development  of 
intellectual  wonder  is  serviceable  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
race,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  when  we  have  considered  its  sen- 
timental form.  Moderate  emotions  of  joy  are  directly  sanitary 
for  the  individual ;  and,  by  contagion,  when  we  see  their  expres- 
sion in  others,  we  are  helped  scarcely  less  than  when  made  sub- 
jects of  the  emotion  at  first  instance.  Even  grief — though  more 
indirectly  through  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination  upon 
the  consequences  of  conduct — ^may  prove  serviceable  in  a  bio- 
logical way. 

We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  such  restricted  teleology  of 
the  emotions  is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  Taking  all  the 
facts  of  experience  into  the  account,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
emotions  are,  on  the  whole,  "life-saving"  and  "growth-pro- 
moting "  functions  of  body  and  mind — in  the  merely  biological 
meaning  of  the  words  "  life  '*  and  "  growth."  In  the  excessively 
intense  form  in  which  they  all  tend  to  recur,  unless  checked  by 
the  forces  of  an  ideational  and  ethical  development,  the  emo- 
tions expend  life  and  hinder  growth.  We  have  seen  that,  phys- 
iologically considered,  they  are  all  significant  of  an  "  overplus," 
which  quickly  becomes  an  "  overflow,"  of  cerebral  disturbance. 
Both  the  "sthenic"  (or  intensely  innervating)  and  the  "as- 
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thenie  "  (or  depressini?)  emotions  tend  to  destroy  the  mechiin- 
ism  ;  **  the  sthenic  kill  by  apoplexy,  the  asthenic  by  laming  the 
heart." ' 

But  human  life  and  hmnan  derelopment,  in  the  wider  and 
higher  meaning  of  those  words,  would  be  infinitely  less  rich 
and  interesting  were  it  not  for  so  varied  and  mighty  emotions 
and  passions,  with  all  the  part  they  have  played  in  history, 
art,  and  religion.  In  a  grander  significance  than  biology  or 
comparative  psychology  can  properly  recognize,  the  affective 
forces  have  been  "  serviceable  "  to  the  race.  If  the  final  purpose 
of  life  were  vnerdy  to  conserve  and  propagate  itself,  there  would 
seem  to  be  as  little  use  for  so  many  and  strong  emotions  as  for 
so  much  and  such  qualitatively  varied  pain.  At  this  point, 
psychology  is  compelled  to  hand  over  to  ethical  philosophy 
rather  than  to  biology  the  larger  problems  started  by  the  study 
of  human  feeling.  Here  we  find,  on  one  side,  the  conclusion 
expressed  by  Matthew  Arnold,  as  follows : 

"  Ffiln<«  of  life  and  power  of  feeling,  je 
Are  for  the  happj,  for  the  aonls  at  eaaOi 
Who  dwell  on  a  firm  basis  of  eontent" 

But,  on  the  other  side,  the  rational  faith  of  Browning : 

**  Pnt  pain  from  out  the  world,  what  room  were  left 
For  thanks  to  Ood,  for  love  to  man?** 

{  15.  The  lower  teleologies!  significanoe  of  anger  is  perhaps  moot  obrioQS. 
Of  the  serviceable  results  of  this  emotion  Darwin  affirms  :*  "The  exdied 
brain  gives  strength  to  the  muscles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  energy  to  the 
wiU.  The  body  is  commonly  held  erect,  ready  for  instant  action.  .  .  . 
Such  gestures  as  the  raising  of  the  arms,  with  the  fists  clenched,  as  if  to 
strike  the  offender,  are  common."  Similarly,  Darwin  would  aooount  for  the 
"  unfleshing"  of  the  teeth,  in  the  snarl  or  sneer  of  anger,  as  a  survival  of  the 
habit  of  getting  these  organs  ready  for  attack  ;  although  the  closing  of  the 
mouth  ''  with  flmmess,  showing  fixed  determination  *'  is  considered  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  serviceable  character  of  the  bodily  movements  connected  with 
the  kindred  emotion  of  hatred.  The  interesting  versatility  of  biological 
psychology  is  illustrated  further  in  the  view  of  lir.  Spencer  that  the  disten- 
tion of  the  nostrils  in  anger  was  caused  by  the  mouth  of  *'  our  ancestors  " 
being  filled  with  "  a  part  of  an  antagonist's  body,**  and  the  angry  frown  by 
its  utility  in  keeping  the  sun  out  of  the  eyes  when  engaged  in  mortal  com* 
bat  But  the  obvious  physiological  reason  that,  with  mouth  dosed  and  res- 
piration quickened,  the  nostrils  must  dilate,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient ; 
and  Professor  Mosso  properly  objects  that  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the 

1  Oomp.  Wmidt :  PhyBlolog.  Psychologto.  n.»  p.  406  f. 
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eyes,  which  accompanies  frowning,  is  nnfayorable  for  distinct  vision.  The 
latter  authority  also  correctly  remarks  that  the  graver  *'  the  peril  becomes, 
the  more  do  the  reactions  which  are  positively  harmful  to  the  animal  prevail 
in  number  and  in  efficacy."  But  all  this  is  only  one  of  innumerable  in- 
stances where  biological  and  evolutionary  psychology  becomes  self-contra- 
dictory, or  at  least  quite  inadequate,  in  its  attempt  to  explain  the  whole 
round  of  man's  psychical  phenomena.  > 

The  Distinction  between  the  Passions  and  the  Emotions  is 
not  snch  as  to  require  a  separate  treatment  of  the  former. 
Emotions  which  have  by  frequent  repetition  become  habitual, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  backed  up  by  will,  may  be  called  **  passions.** 
Connected  with  this  difference  of  the  two  is  the  different  relation 
to  imagination  and  to  thought.  On  these  intellectual  operations 
the  so-called  passions  may  be  said  to  feed,  and  so  to  attain  the 
life  and  heat  which  give  them  a  persistency  not  to  be  found  in 
the  distinctively  emotional  states.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
deeply  seated  and  intense  forms  of  the  life  of  feeling — the  ''  rul- 
ing passions,"  as  we  are  wont  so  expressively  to  denominate 
them — ^tinge  the  entire  character  of  our  mental  images  and 
of  our  habitual  conclusions.  Thus  the  passionate  jealousy  of  the 
king  in  the  Winter's  Tale  makes  him  perceive,  imagine,  and  in- 
fer, the  infidelity  of  the  really  faultless  Hermione ;  while  the 
emotion  of  jealousy  in  Othello  sweeps  away  reason  and  hurries 
the  will  on  to  the  murderous  deed.  It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly 
that,  as  Hoffding  says,^  "Repetition  has  a  different  effect  upon 
emotion  and  upon  passion ;  it  weakens  the  one,  and  feeds  the 
other.*'  The  brooding,  reflective  character  of  passion  makes  it, 
as  it  were,  press  more  indelibly  into  the  soul  certain  ideas  and 
judgments ;  while  emotion  tends  for  the  time  being  toward  the 
obliteration  of  all  ideation  and  reasoning.  The  storm  of  emo- 
tion clears  up  and  cools  off  the  psychical  atmosphere ;  it  leaves 
the  nervous  system  and  mind  alike  relaxed.  But  passion  bums 
veith  the  steady  heat  of  a  tropical  summer. 

Nevertheless,  passion  is  ever  ready — especially  in  some  nat* 
ures — ^to  take  upon  itself  emotional  characteristics,  and  so  to  flame 
up  and  vent  itself  in  greatly  increased  psycho-physical  disturb- 
ance ;  just  as  even  perpetually  active  volcanoes  may  have  their 
periods  of  enormously  increased  eruptive  energy.  And,  indeed, 
the  distinction  between  the  passions  and  the  emotions,  like  the 
distinction  between  the  emotions  and  the  sentiments  (and  even 
more  obviously),  is  only  a  relative  one.  A  certain  continuity  of 
nature  runs  through  the  entire  series  of  developments,  as  respects 

>  On  this  snbieet  ne  James,  The  Fftfndplw  of  Pqrcbology.  H.,  p.  477  f. 
*  OotUnes  of  Piychology,  p,  888. 
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both  inienaUy  and  complex  qualities^  of  which  the  ttfe  offeding  ie 
capable. 

i  16.  The  popular  use  of  the  two  words,  **  emotion  "  and  **  paasion  **  does 
not  obserre  any  fixed  distinction.  The  etymology  of  the  two  snggesta,  of 
oonrse,  that  the  side  of  '*  enffering,"  on  the  part  of  the  sabjeot  of  the  affeo- 
tive  state,  is  emphasized  by  the  latter  of  these  terms  (Lsidengehefi^  in  Ger- 
man). It  was  Kant  who  described  the  psychological  distinction  in  the  fol- 
lowing language :  **  Emotion  takes  effect  as  a  flood  which  bnrsts  its  dam, 
passion  as  a  stream  which  wears  for  itself  an  erer-deepening  channeL  .  .  . 
Emotion  is  like  a  fit  of  intoxication,  which  is  slept  off;  passion  as  a  mad- 
ness, brooding  over  one  idea,  which  sinks  in  ever  deeper."  In  accordance 
with  this  distinction  is  the  nndonbted  fact  that  men  who  are  known  to  have 
strong  passions,  do  not  lose  thereby  onr  intellectoal  and  moral  respect ; 
while  emotional  men  are  ineyitably  regarded  as  weak,  however  praiseworthy 
the  individual  character  of  their  emotions  may  be.  Yet,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  and  shall  see  farther  in  considering  the  character  of  the  sentiments, 
the  most  refined  forms  of  feeling  all  have  their  emotional  intensities  and 
stages.  Life  and  character  are  enriched  by  the  occasional  experience  of 
them  in  their  highest  intensities.  For  example,  he  who  has  never  "al- 
lowed himself*^  to  be  swept  away  np  to  the  heights  of  musical  feeling,  by 
some  such  gathering  and  bursting  storm  of  musical  sensations  as  the  Pil- 
grim Ohorus  in  Wagner's  TannhSuser,  is  the  poorer  for  lack  of  having  been 
subjugated  by  the  strength  of  emotive  excitement. 

[B«iidM  tliA  works  cited  at  the  oloie  of  Chapter  X.,  the  foUowing  may  be  consalted : 
Jamei:  The  Prinoiplea  of  Ftycholoff^,  H,  xxv.  Darwin:  Ezpreeskm  of  the  Bmotknia. 
Lange:  tranalation  by  H.  Karelia,  Ueber  G«mttthsbewegaiigeiL  lCaa«:  Venneh  fiber  d. 
Geftthle ;  and  Vennohe  Ober  d.  Leidenaehaften.  Mantosaim :  La  Phjaionomie  et  rBzorea- 
■ion  dea  Bentimenta.  Warner :  Phvnoal  Bxpieasion.  Bell :  Anatomy  of  Bxpreaalon.  Leh- 
mann,  tranalatlon  by  BenduMn.  Die  Hauptgewtie  d.  meneehlicheB  GefOhlaleben.  Svliy : 
Senaation  and  Intattbm,  4^  U.] 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  SENTIMENTS 

Ab  the  complex  life  of  human  f eelingr  derelops  in  more  obvi- 
OQ8  dependence  upon  the  contemporaneous  development  of  im- 
ag^ination  and  thought,  new  kinds  of  feelings  are  manifested  for 
which  we  have  chosen  the  term  ''sentiments.'*    The  nature  of^ 
the  sentiments,  as  distinguished  from  the  emotions,  has  already 
been  described  in  a  negative  way ;  the  former  lack  that  marked^, 
intensity  and  consequently  large  admixture  of  secondary  feeling' 
due  to  bodily  resonance  which  characterize  the  latter.     Pos^ 
tively,  then,  we  may  now  say,  the  sentiments  are  the  most  ideal  / 
and  spiritual  of  all  the  forms  of  developed  feeling,  ^i  apply- 
ing the  word  "ideal"  to  the  sentiments  we  should  understand 
that  these  affective  phenomena  are  the  farthest  possible  distant 
from  such  relatively  simple  and  content-less  feelings  as  man  has 
in  common  with  the  lower  animals.    The  sentiments  are  feelings  • 
fuU^SQ.  to  speak,  of  ideas ;  some  of  them  may  even  be  said  t»  bd-' 
feelings  that  arise  only  in  the  presence  of  "  ideals,'* — fir  of  those 
complex  constructions  of  imagination  and  thought  which  the 
developed  mind  holds  before  itself  as  types  or  patterns  of  what 
is  not,  but  what  ought  to  be.     The  possession  of  sentiments' 
implies  then — whether  their  moral  quality  be  considered  goody 
bad,  or  indifferent — a  comparatively  refined  and  highly  culturoa 
stage  of  ideation  and  reasoning.    But  by  calling  the  sentiments 
''  spiritual "  forms  of  feeling  we  mean  to  emphasize  in  a  positive 
way  the  very  thing  which  we  emphasize  negatively  when  we 
assert  that  they  ate  not^  like  the  emotions,  obviously  built  upon 
a  basis  of  somatic  reactions.    They  are,  of  all  our  affective  phe- 
nomena, most  obviously  ascribed  purely  to  a  highly  generalized 
and  abstract  conception  of  the  JEgo,  considered  as  freed  from  all 
dependence  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

Here,  however,  the  conclusion  made  necessary  by  our  entire 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  feeling  must  not  be  abandoned.  All  this 
is  only  relative.  The  sentiments  reveal  their  kinship  with  the 
primitive  forms  of  feeling  and  with  their  twin  sisters,  the  emo- 
tions.   It  is  only  in  respect  of  degree  that  they  have  this  ideal 
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and  spirittud  character ;  they,  as  truly  as  all  the  coarser  f eelings, 
may  become  opposed  to,  or  bereft  of,  reason ;  they,  too,  have  un> 
demeath  them,  not  only  a  centrally  initiated  nervous  process 
but  a  sensuous  coloring  derived  from  the  concomitant  condition 
of  the  peripheral  and  intraorganic  vessels  and  tissues. 

The  main  Classes  of  the  Sentiments  have  already  been  stated 
be  the  following  three  :  the  Intellectual,  the  .SIsthetical,  and 
he  Ethical. 


of 

V 


1 1.  The  somatio  bads  of  those  nsihetioal  and  ethical  feeliDgs  which 
we  call  "  warm  **  and  "  glowing  "  is,  of  ooune,  eaaiest  to  describe.  The  sng- 
gestion  that  this  snbjeot  should  reoeive  a  detailed  investigation  is  one  which 
the  experimental  study  of  psychology  has  only  just  begun  to  regard.  If  a  col- 
lection and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  f^ts  were  at  present  attainable  (as 
it  certainly  is  not),  we  should  still  in  so  general  a  treatise  as  ouxb  not  be  able 
to  consider  them.  The  following  illustrations  of  the  true  position  must  suf- 
fice. It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  argued  that  since  all  the  sentiments, 
when  greatly  increased  in  the  intensity  of  their  charaoteristio  complexes  of 
feeling,  tend  to  become  emotional ;  and  sinoe,  when  they  do  become  thus 
emotional,  they  plainly  show  the  influence  (in  common  with  the  coarser 
emotions)  of  the  bodily  reactions  belonging  to  them ;  therefore,  they  all, 
even  in  their  most  ideal  and  spiritual  forms  of  manifestation,  are,  lo  some  ex- 
tent, colored  by  the  same  bodily  reactions.  Such  a  general  argument  must 
be  held  to  be  sound  and  defensible.  In  connection  with  that  principle  of 
continuity  which  relates  the  sentiments  to  the  emotions,  we  infer  the  fusion 
of  this  bodily  and  sensuous  coloring  with  certain  psychoses  among  the  so- 
called  sentiments,  in  which  direct  analysis  may  not  be  able  to  find  it 

Illustration  may  begin  by  considering  those  asthetical  and  ethical  feel- 
ings which  we  have  in  view  of  objects  called  "  sublime."  Here  the  very 
word  sublime  is  significant  of  our  contention.  That  is  iubUme  which  is 
lifted  up  on  high ;  and  that  is  sublime  to  me,  to  which  I  am  conscious,  in 
some  way,  of  being  drawn  or  lifted  up,  or  allured  to  make  the  effort  of  lift- 
ing myself  up.  Such  an  experience  cannot,  however,  be  had  with  any 
warmth  of  feeling — that  is,  there  can  be  no  actual  psydioeis  corresponding 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  sublime — without  the  appropriate  psycho-physical 
activity.  This  activity  includes  the  lifting-up  of  the  eyes,  the  upheaving  of 
the  chest,  the  deeper  inspiration,  the  quickened  circulation,  the  tendency  to 
widen  the  extent  of  the  heart-movement,  etc.,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
gentler  "  sthenic  **  fonns  of  feeling.  The  effort  to  repress  this  mild  and 
massive  bodily  resonance,  as  well  as  the  effort  to  become  distinctly  conscious 
of  it  in  an  analytic  way,  tends  at  once  to  diminish  this  characteristic  form  of 
feeling.  But  its  presence  is  undoubtedly  felt  in  all  experience  with  this 
sentiment.  Moreover,  the  different  shadings  of  the  sentiment  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  obtained  only  by  differentiations  in  the  characteristic  tone  of 
\  the  bodily  resonance.  For  example,  a  highly  refined  religious  veneration 
';  or  awe  is  closely  akin  to  the  SBsthetioal  sentiment  of  the  sublime.  Here  we 
have  introduced  an  element  of  that  mild  and  massive  shrinking,  or  with- 
drawal, of  vital  outgoing  which  characterizes  the  somatic  reactions  of  evoiy 
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form  of  the  feeUng  of  fear  (a  mixtiue,  therefore,  of  the  expansive  and  re- 
tractive organic  conditions). 

Those  flBsthetical  sentiments  which  are  appealed  to  by  art  in  the  forms 
of  comedy  and  tragedy  are,  of  coarse,  incapable  of  realization  without  the 
appropriate  bodily  resonance.  Laughter,  or  even  the  tendency  to  laugh,  is 
impossible  as  a  form  of  conscious  feeling,  without  admixture  of  felt  physio- 
logical processes  of  laughter  or  tendency  to  laughter.  This  is  probably  true 
even  of  that  "  exquisite  laughter  that  comes  from  a  gratification  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty" — ^already  referred  to — ^where  the  merriment  is  most  interior, 
brain-like  as  it  were,  and  unexpressed  as  far  as  visible  tokens  go.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sublime,  the  tone  of  the  sentiment  may  be  altered  by  ad- 
mixture of  slight  amoimts  of  other  kinds  of  refined  feeling,  with  their  char- 
acteristio  mild  forms  of  bodily  resonance.  There  is  just  a  tinge,  at  least,  of 
anger,  or  contempt  in  the  sentiment  of  satire ;  and  of  sympathy,  or  grief,  in 
the  most  cultivated  forms  of  humor.  While  the  sentiments  which  enter 
into  the  higher  kinds  of  tragedy,  whether  as  necessary  for  its  artistic  produc- 
tion, or  dramatic  representation,  or  sympathetic  appreciation,  make  acknowl- 
edged drafts  upon  the  bodily  organism  for  their  expression  and  support. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  psycho-physical  question,  how  much,  and  what, 
are  the  necessazy  somatic  reactions  that  characterize  the  moral  sentiments. 
Doubtless,  what  we  call  **  conscience  **  is  in  different  men  a  very  different 
afiair — characterized  much  more  by  unemotional  judgment  in  some  cases, 
and  by  unreasoning  emotion,  or  unemotional  and  unreasoning  impulsive 
"will- work,"  in  still  other  cases.  In  all  cases,  doubtless,  also,  conscience 
is  a  very  complex  development.  But  even  its  most  characteristic  and  uni- 
versal form  of  sentiment— the  feeling  of  obligation,  the  feeling  of  "the 
ought  ** — does  not  seem  to  be  free  from  somatic  infiuences.  The  pale  and 
completely  intellectualized  concept  of  obligation,  could  such  a  form  of  men- 
tal life  be  realized,  might  have  its  bodily  basis  chiefly  in  the  motor  accom- 
paniment of  language;  but  the  actual  concrete  feeling,  **  I  oughts**  consti- 
tutes a  sentiment  of  obligation,  or  of  being  bound,  in  part,  just  because  it  is 
the  feeling  of  the  motor  impulse  to  inhibit  or  to  innervate  the  muscular  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  some  action  to  which  the  feeling  has  reference.  I  feel 
"  I  mugt  noi  speak,"  "  I  must  not  strike,'*  "  I  must  not  go,"  or  the  opposite — 
and  all  this  is,  undoubtedly,  ordinarily  warmed  up  in  oonsciouaness  by  the 
appropriate  secondary  bodily  resonances. 

The  various  special  forms  of  feeling  which  are  customarily  classified  as 
ethical  sentiments,  might  be  examined  in  detail  from  the  same  general  point 
of  view.  The  affection  of  love  in  the  complex  form  in  which  it  develops 
between  parent  and  offspring,  illustrates  weU  an  entire  class  of  sentiments. 
Such  sentiment  is  originally  produced,  and  nurtured  in  all  its  earlier  stages, 
in  obvious  dependence  upon,  and  connection  with,  numerous  bodily  influ- 
ences. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  senti- 
mental affection  which  exists,  where  the  emotional  or  passionate  stages  are 
wanting,  between  persons  of  different  sex. 

It  is  the  case  of  the  higher  intellectual  feelings  which  seems  to  offer  the 
most  nearly  perfect  exemption  from  all  traces  of  bodily  resonance.  That 
these  feelings,  however,  are  capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  disturbing 
emotions,  or  more  slowly  and  yet  intensely  burning  passions,  we  have  already 
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seen  to  be  tnie.  The  general  ugoment^  ae  deriTed  from  the  rerj  natnte  of 
the  life  of  feeling  and  from  the  Iawb  of  its  derelopmenti  applies,  theiefore, 
to  them  also.  A  oarof  nl  attention  to  the  ooloring  of  our  eonadoasneBs  when 
these  feelings  predominate  helps,  thongh  perhaps  only  in  an  imperfect 
way,  to  illnstrate  the  principle.  Certsinlj  the  feeling  with  which  I  confi- 
dently draw  a  conclnsiQn  difFers  from  that  which  forms  the  affeotiire  ao- 
oompaniment  of  a  flash  of  insight  And  both  these  sentiments  differ  from 
that  which  marks  the  dubitating  or  donbtf  oily  accomplished  process  of 
inference.  Almost  as  certainly,  a  part  of  these  differences  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  felt  bodily  reaction.  The  firm  mouth  and  dedsiTe  gesturing,  the  start 
of  surprise  or  the  exclamation  of  joy  at  discoTcry,  the  drooping  or  shaking  of 
the  head,  etc.,  which  sometimes  actually  express  such  forms  of  intellectual 
feeling,  respectiyely,  are  not  without  great  significance. 

Without  directly  ^turning  to  this  somatic  aspect  of  even  the  most  ideal 
and  spiritual  of  the  sentiments,  we  shall  find  the  correct  Tiew  suggested 
constantly  as  we  continue  the  treatment  of  them  in  detail. 

The  more  properly  Intellectual  Sentiments  may  be,  somewhat 
roughly,  divided  into  two  general  classes.  These  are  either  (1) 
such  as  serve  to  give  impulse  and  g^dance  to  the  intellectual 
processes ;  or  (2)  such  as  seem  simply  to  accompany  these  proc- 
esses withont  acting  upon  them  in  a  marked  way  either  to 
excite  or  to  inhibit  them.  Yet  some  of  the  latter  of  these  two 
classes  also  are  probably  not  without  a  certain  practical  benefit 
in  the  logical  processes  which  they  accompany.  The  developed 
sentiment  of  "  intellectnal  curiosity ; "  the  semi-ethical  esti- 
mate, as  somewhat  of  great  worth  in  itself,  which  comes  to  be 
attached  in  certain  minds  to  the  truth  as  such  (the  ^'  feeling  of 
the  value  of  truth  *' — ^for  its  own  sake) ;  the  feelings  of  affection 
and  loyalty  to  science  in  general,  or  to  their  particular  depart- 
ment of  scientific  research,  which  many  devotees  evince ;  the 
sentiment  of  ''acquisitiveness'*  as  directed  toward  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  the  pleasant  feeling  of  attainment  and  posses- 
sion that  accompany  knowledge;  the  feeling  of  certainty  or 
"conviction,"  without  which  there  would  seem  to  be  insufficient 
ground  for  the  distinction  between  what  is  merely  formally  cor- 
rect and  what  is,  as  we  say,  really  true — all  these  may  be  men- 
tioned as  intellectual  sentiments  belonging  to  the  first  class. 
These  sentiments  are  of  very  different  degrees  of  complexity ; 
they  develop  at  different  stages  in  the  general  advance  of  in- 
tellectual life ;  and  they  have  not  all,  by  any  means,  the  same 
fundamental  character  and  value  as  affective  accompaniments  of 
intellectual  growth.  For  example,  a  purely  sentimental  feeling 
toward  a  fictitious  creature  of  imagination  called  "  science,"  or  a 
secretive  and  miser-like  eagerness  to  acquire  and  hoard  facts, 
are  affective  phenomena  which,  although  implying  an  extremely 
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complex  ideational  and  logical  development,  are  almost  patho- 
logical in  character.  On  the  contrary,  intellectual  curiosity, 
and  that  feeling  of  conviction  which  attaches  itself  to  the  per- 
ceptive and  ratiocinative  products  of  intellect,  are  rather  of  the 
nature  of  universal  human  sentiments.  While  a  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  truth,  as  such  and  for  its  own  sake,  may  properly 
be  held  to  mark  an  exalted  standard  of  attainment  in  ethical, 
even  more  surely  than  in  merely  intellectual,  development. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enumerate,  with  confidence 
that  no  omissions  were  being  made,  the  intellectual  sentiments 
of  the  second  class.  Indeed,  the  rather  might  we  claim  that 
probably  every  new  shade  of  discriminable  logical  processes 
has  its  corresponding  shade  of  feeling  accompanying  and  spe- 
cially belonging  to  it.  Here  we  go  back  again,  as  it  were,  to 
first  principles  in  the  development  of  mental  life.  We  have 
seen  that  discriminating  consciousness  belongs  to  all  conscious- 
ness, so  far  as  consciousness  contains  data  for  knowledge  of  its 
own  processes ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  most  primary  intellec- 
tion is  relating  faculty.  But  all  activity  of  relating  faculty,  we 
have  also  seen,  has  its  accompaniment  of  feelings  of  relation. 
Personifying,  and  speaking  in  a  figurative  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  mind  feels  itself  as  it  conducts  all  the  logical  processes. 
This  is  true  of  even  the  simplest  processes  of  recognizing  simi- 
larities, contrasts,  etc.;  as  well  as  of  those  coupling  and  uncoup- 
ling processes  which  go  on,  in  the  most  primitive  forms  of  af- 
firmation and  negation,  between  the  ideas.  All  the  processes  of 
perception^  memory ^  imagination^  and  thinking,  iher^ore^  have  their 
peculiar  affective  accompaniments ;  for  feeling,  in  an  all-around 
and  pervasive  way,  is  no  less  variable  and  fertile  in  productivity 
of  various  species,  than  is  intellect,  in  the  widest  meaning  of 
the  latter  term. 

The  feelings  which  characterize  the  intellectual  processes/ 
like  all  other  forms  of  feeling,  have  their  tone  of  either  pleas- 
ure or  pain.  Prom  this  iK>int  of  view,  they  may  be  divided  into 
pleasant  and  painful  intellectual  sentiments.  However,  when 
this  tone  becomes  obtrusive,  its  very  existence  detracts  from  the 
sentimental  character  of  the  feeling.  Por  example,  the  struggle 
to  accomplish  an  act  of  recognitive  memory,  or  to  find  a  middle 
term  in  an  argument,  or  to  recognize  a  relation,  or  to  under- 
stand a  principle,  may  become  predominatingly  painful.  Sus- 
pense or  confusion  of  memory,  and  of  the  processes  of  reasoning, 
may  be  felt  as  a  painful  emotion.  But  even  where  the  feeling  of 
the  logical  activities  does  not  reach  this  emotional  stage,  it  still 
has  its  mildly  unpleasant  or  pleasant  tone.    Such  tone  may 
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often  be  regarded  as  approbating  or  disapproving,  farthering  or 
checking  and  inhibiting,  the  intellectual  processes.  When  ''one 
feels  "  dissatisfied  with  the  correctness  or  completeness  of  an  act 
of  voluntary  and  recognitive  memory,  *'  one  knows "  that  one 
has  not  remembered  correctly  and  completely ;  and  this  dissat- 
isfaction is  itself  a  sort  of  craving  further  to  correct  and  com- 
plete the  act  of  memory.  Thus,  also,  there  accompanies  our 
clearly  conscious  logical  processes  a  feeling  of  their  conclusive- 
ness or  inconclusiveness,  which  either  makes  us  rest  satisfied  in 
the  conclusion  or  desire  to  revise  it.  Indeed,  to  sophisticate 
that  feeling,  or  to  disregard  it,  is  closely  akin  to  the  moral  fault 
of  lying.  JFbr  the  whole  mind*s  vital  seizure  of  a  truth  as 
proved,  aa  foUomng  rightfully  fromt  grounds,  is  in  part  a  matter 
of  pleasant  sentiment.  In  general,  we  can  quote  approvingly 
the  writer^  who  declares:  ''A  man  without  any  feeling  would 
certainly  have  no  intellect  as  well."  "  And  in  a  sound  nature 
doubt,  as  a  rule,  appears  at  the  right  time,  i.e,,  always  when  the 
ground  for  it  exists,  and  never  without  ground.  This  depends 
on  susceptibility  for  the  feeling  of  actuality  and  the  feeling  of 
truth." 

}  2.  The  refined  sentiment  of  onriositj,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  its 
origin  in  a  certain  almost  animal  restlessness  and  tendency  to  satisfy  oraving 
with  activity.  This  original  feeling  develops,  however,  into  something 
much  more  complex  and  intellectually  nobler.  Such  is  the  detire  of  knowl- 
edge, either — as  we  are  wont  to  say — for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
many  immediate  and  collateral  benefits  which  belong  to  knowledge.  In 
order  to  this,  a  growing  experience  with  knowledge  is,  as  it  were,  essen- 
tial. To  produce  this  sentimental  feeling  toward  knowledge,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  one  should  know  what  it  is  to  know — ^that  is,  should  refiect 
upon  the  accompaniments  and  results  of  knowledge,  as  such.  Now,  such  ex- 
perience is  gained  and  such  refiection  stimulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  every- 
one in  a  perfectly  natural  and  necessary  way.  But  the  more  direct  pleas- 
ures of  knowledge  are  twofold — the  pleasures  of  search  and  the  pleasures  of 
attainment  and  possession.  That  restless  activity  of  aU  the  powers,  to  which 
references  have  repeatedly  been  made,  is  itself  capable  of  being  felt  in  the 
process  in  a  more  or  less  pleasurable  way.  To  this  pleasure  of  activity  is 
added  the  pleasure  of  satisfaction  which  follows  the  successful  use  of  aU 
the  powers;  the  latter  is  a  sort  of  afi)active  *' well-done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  pronoxmoed  upon  the  self,  and  blended  with  the  pleasant 
feeling  of  being  discharged  from  obligation  and  eased  of  the  demand  for 
work.  About  this  nucleus  also  clusters  the  memory  of  the  joys  of  discovery 
and  of  experiencing  the  dawning  upon  the  intellectual  horizon  of  strange 
and  novel  facts  and  truths. 

The  experience  of  the  more  indirect  benefits  of  knowledge  complicates 
and  strengthens  further  the  same  sentiment.    Among  such  benefits  are  the 

>  Hvtaen :  Grmidsaged.  Fijchologia,  pp.  19 1. 170  f. 
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influence  and  power  which  are  associated  with  knowledge.  To  tell  what  tr^ 
know,  but  is  unknown  by  others,  or  eyen  to  think  of  onrselTes  as  holding 
trath  in  possession  which  we  can  communicate  at  any  time,  begets  pleas- 
ant feeling.  To  this  may  be  added  the  benevolent  desire  to  do  good  with 
our  knowledge,  either  in  a  limited  way  to  a  few  individuals  or  to  the  entire 
race  as  a  contributor  to  its  beneficent  and  growing  stock  of  knowledge. 

In  connection  with  this  complex  accretion  or  development  of  feeling  as 
the  affective  accompaniment  of  knowledge,  the  conception  of  knowledge  it- 
self expands,  becomes  more  general  and  more  abstract.  By  knowledge 
one  comes  to  understand  something  "universal,"  something  grand  and  in- 
conceivably vast  in  extent,  of  which  one's  own  actual  knowing  processes  are 
only  a  poor  and  very  partial  representative.  Even  the  most  intense  and 
narrow  specialist  finds  quite  impracticable  the  task  of  making  his  own  the 
entire  realm  of  knowledge  that  belongs  to  his  chosen  specialty.  But  other 
equally  incommensurable  specialties  are  known  by  him  to  exist.  And  be- 
yond the  aggregate  of  them  all — ^the  total  sum  of  acquired  human  knowl- 
edge—lie the  imagined  immensities  of  space,  as  it  were,  to  be  yet  explored 
and  brought  within  ken,  and  then — the  greater  more,  yet  beyond.  Thus  do 
imagination  and  thinking  succeed  in  refining  the  conception  of  knowl- 
edge so  that  it  may,  as  an  object  of  sentiment,  absorb  the  devotion  of  those 
who  worship  their  own  conception.  What  a  mingling  of  manifold  senti- 
ments is  thus  represented  by  the  so-called  "  pure  "  desire  or  love  of  knowl- 
edge. 

2  3.  The  desire  of  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  it,  need  but  little  further 
work  of  imagination  to  develop  a  mixed  and  rather  morbid  form  of  sentiment 
somewhat  characteristic  of  modem. times.  Let  us  suppose  the  personifica- 
tion of  an  admirable  system  of  generalizations  to  become  more  complete. 
We  have  now  framed  a  conception  (really  of  an  exceedingly  vague  and  ab- 
stract order)  which  appears  worthy  of  the  passionate  devotion  of  any  intel- 
lect that  has  no  feeling  for  concrete  personal  interests — for  the  actual  fears, 
loves,  hopes,  and  faiths  of  humanity — ^but  only  for  its  own  most  perfect  work. 
This  abstract  conception,  thus  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  and  made  into  a 
lovely  and  attractive  mistress,  shall  be  called  "  Science ; "  and  over  oppo- 
site to  it  stands  its  worshipping  devotee  (Empedodes) — '*  A  living  man  no 
more ;  Nothing  but  a  devouring  flame  of  thought,  but  a  naked,  eternally 
restless  mind  I  "  Perhaps  fortunately,  however,  the  intense  and  somewhat 
sordid  interest  of  the  age  in  the  merely  practical  benefits  of  scientific  inqxury 
counteracts  largely  this  overwrought  sentiment. 

2  4.  The  intellectual  sentiments  depend  upon  imagination  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  ideals.  Although,  therefore,  we  speak  of  them  as  intel- 
lectual or  logical,  they  are  none  the  less  testhetical  in  character.  Es- 
sentially considered,  the  feeling  of  desire  for  scientific  achievement,  of 
admiration  for  such  achievement,  of  love  and  devotion  toward  it,  are  akin 
to  those  which  are  felt  by  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  art.  With  a  somewhat 
different  shading  of  the  various  forms  of  feeling  which  fuse  in  the  complex 
state,  the  resulting  sentiment  becomes  quasi-moral  in  its  character.  If  what 
is  known,  whether  by  perception  or  self-consciousness  or  inference,  is  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  proposition,  this  proposition  is  called  a  tnUh,  About  the 
conception  which  answers  to  this  word  (*< truth")  there  develops  a  com- 
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plex  fatm  id  aentiment,  which  indndes  the  feeling  of  "  worth,"  or  "  talne.** 
This  feeling  of  worth  is  itself  one  that  has  been  framed  in  a  very  subtle  way 
as  the  result  of  manifold  experiences ;  it  is  yeiy  different  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent minds;  and  in  many  minds  it  never  reaches  more  than  a  low  stage  of 
development.  Yet  the  environment,  and  the  natoral  reaction  of  feeling  upon 
environmenty  enforces  in  mankind  generally  some  *<  sentiment  of  the  worth 
of  truth."  No  individual — much  more  no  community— can  exist  and  de- 
velop long  without  some  such  sentiment.  In  the  very  highest  form  of  its 
development,  this  feeling  joins  with  the  feelings  of  refined  wonder,  admira- 
tion, and  love,  to  constitute  an  affectional  attitude  of  mind  toward  what,  aa 
the  result  of  much  correlative  work  of  imagination  and  thinking,  we  are 
pleased  to  call  **  the  truth."  This  attitude  of  mind  is,  then,  a  sort  of  su- 
premely complex  intellectual,  sesthetical,  and  ethical  sentiment  It  fur- 
nishes impulse  and  guidance  to  the  noblest  and  choicest  minds.  It  is  so  con- 
nected with  their  precious  and  undying  faith  that,  as  says  Lotse,'  "it  must 
be  even  as  we  were  taught  by  the  feeling  that  animated  our  dxeama— itmust 
be  that  that  which  is  worthy  is  that  which  truly  is." 

{  6.  Among  those  more  complex  forms  of  the  intellectual  feelings  of  re- 
lation which  serve  as  guides,  in  some  measure,  to  the  logical  processes 
themselves,  stands  the  so-caUed  "feeling  of  fitness."*  This  term,  like 
several  others  we  have  just  been  using,  applies  to  sentiments  that  have  an 
sDsthetical  and  moral,  as  well  as  more  purely  intellectual,  aspect  As  the  life 
of  knowledge  develops,  its  very  development  largely  consists  in  an  increas- 
ing solidarity  to  all  the  tendencies,  to  all  the  expectancies,  to  all  the  actual 
forms  of  mental  procedure.  Every  new  perception,  that  is  to  say,  depends — 
as  respects  the  speed  with  which  it  is  accomplished,  the  complex  character 
it  bears  as  a  perception,  the  kind  of  feelings  which  accompany  it,  and  the 
motor  activities  it  caUs  forth— upon  the  entire  acquired  character  of  the 
mind.  In  a  word,  every  man  must  say  of  himself :  "  I  perceive  ^ohai  1  per- 
ceive, etc.,  because  it  is  /  that  perceive  it."  Of  course,  this  same  thing  is 
even  much  more  obviously  true  of  all  that  is  remembered,  imagined,  and 
thought  In  genera],  each  new  object  is  presented  to  consciousness  under 
the  principles  of  the  continuity  and  relativity  of  all  mental  life.  Each  new 
object  is  a  challenge  to  the  mind  :  "  Look  at  me  in  the  light  of  past  experi- 
ence and  decide :  Do  Ifli  that  past  experience?"  In  fact,  any  theory  of 
knowledge  shows  that  we  can  never  get  behind  the  fact  of  knowledge  itself ; 
there  is,  in  the  last  contest  of  truth  with  error,  no  test  but  the.;lln«M  or  tm- 
JUness  of  each  object  or  proposition  with  the  sum-total  of  experience. 

But  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  any  new  experience  is  a  matter  that 
always  arouses  feeling.  The  mind  cannot  work  as  a  pure,  "cold,  logical 
engine."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  moreover,  it  is  probabfy  feeling,  far  mare  and 
fen'  qftener  than  any  reality  or  even  any  auepicion  qfetrict  logical  oondmivenei»^ 
thai  s^Ueefor  the  time  being  what  the  truth  shall  be  held  to  be.  If  one  feels  that 
it  is  all  right  when  one  sees  (has  sensations  interpretable  as)  a  white- 
sheeted  form  standing  in  one's  room  on  waking  suddenly  at  midnight,  then 
one  does  not  inquire  how  it  is  fitting  that  one  should  perceive  (actually  in* 
terpret)  that  form.  If  one  feds  the  shock  of  something  unharmonious  with 
onePs  system  of  moral  and  religious  convictions,  on  listening  to  a  certain 
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propoflition,  then  one  instantlj  rejects  or  cantionsly  considezB  the  shocking 
proposition. 

Farther  analysis  of  the  aflTeotive  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  character  of 
its  own  intellectnal  processes  would  show  that  this  attitude  may  inTolve  con- 
tributions from  nearly  or  quite  all  of  those  simpler  feelings  of  relation  to 
which  reference  was  formerly  made  (p.  186  f.).  Thus  the  complex  sentiment 
of  fitness  implies  the  fusion  or  struggle  of  feelings  of  surprise,  expectation, 
recognition  (with  feelings  of  similarity  and  difference),  etc.  With  these  ele- 
ments, more  or  less  intense  feelings  of  anger,  hatred,  fear,  love,  admiration, 
and  olher  quasi-nsthetical  and  ethical  emotions  may  be  mingled.  The  en- 
tire complex  of  feeling  may  then  be  spoken  of  as  "  the  way  the  man  takes  ** 
any  particular  proposition ;  or  the  '*  way  in  which  it  finds  him.'*  Practi- 
cally, the  affective  attitude  thus  determines  very  largely  what  every  man  ac- 
tually comes  to  accept  for  false  or  for  true.  Particularly  is  this  apt  to  be 
so  in  matters  of  Aesthetics,  ethics,  and  religion,  where  feelings  of  fitness  or 
unfitness  are  at  onoe  moet  subtle  and  complex,  and  also  most  influential  and 
least  subject  to  influence  from  ratiocination. 

As  compared  with  the  forms  of  feeling  we  have  just  been  ex- 
amining, the  iElsthetical  Sentiments  are,  at  once,  both  more  sen- 
suous and  more  objective.  It  is  the  blending  of  the  two  sets  of 
characteristics  denoted  by  these  words  (sensuous  and  objective) 
which  enables  us  to  describe  these  sentiments  as  peculiar  affec- 
tive conditions  of  consciousness.  Whenever  we  are  caught  and 
held,  as  it  were,  in  a  contemplative  attitude  of  mind  before  cer- 
tain objects,  we  experience  a  unique  form  of  agreeable  feeling 
which  may  be  called  ''the  feeling  of  the  beautiful."  Its  con- 
trasted, or  opposite,  form  of  sentiment  is  evoked  in  "  the  feeling 
of  the  ugly  "  (or  SBsthetically  unpleasing).  Four  things  will,  in 
general,  be  noted  as  true  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  sesthetical  sentiments  considered  as  actual  and  concrete  states 
of  consciousness  in  the  individual  It  is  only  *'  as  such,"  that 
psychology  considers  these  sentiments ;  or  even  raises  any  of  the 
various  problems  connected  with  the  understanding  and  practice 
of  the  various  arts,  or  of  the  real  nature  of  beautiful  objects.  The 
consideration  of  such  problems,  and  even  their  very  definition  as 
problems,  belongs  to  the  philosophy  of  aesthetics.  Of  sesthetical 
consciousness,  as  such,  the  following  is  in  general  true :  (1)  The 
object  which  excites  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  always  some 
construction  implying  a  refined  and  developed  activity  of  imagi- 
nation. This  object  may  indeed  be  an  object  of  perception  ;  as  in 
all  cases  where  the  sentiment  is  evoked  by  some  natural  thing, 
by  beautiful  scenery,  by  a  picture  or  other  work  of  art,  or  by 
some  heroic  or  btoevolent  deed  of  which  we  are  witnesses.  Or, 
again,  it  may  be  some  product  of  the  constructive  image-making 
faculty;  as  where  one  admires  one's  own  castle-in-the-air,  or 
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ideal  landscape,  or  ideal  hero.  But  in  both  classes  of  cases,  im 
agination  is  the  dominating  intellectual  activity,  whose  appro- 
priate  accompanying  sentiment  is  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful. 
This  fact  both  warrants  and  explains  the  statements  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  artist  is  characterized  by  the  quality  and  amount 
of  his  imagination ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  person  lack- 
ing  in  imagination  can  sdsthetically  appreciate  an  artistic  com- 
position. In  brief,  even  where  1  perceive  immediately  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  or  in  art,  or  in  conduct,  it  is  only  as  I,  by  activity 
of  imagination,  construct  the  object  which  I  thus  perceive. 
Nevertheless,  (2)  the  contemplative  attitude  of  mind  before  the 
object  is  characteristic  of  SBsthetical  consciousness.  This  atti- 
'tude  is  distinguished  in  important  particulars  from  both  the 
practical  and  the  discursive.  For  example,  when  I  regard  any 
presentation  of  sense,  or  work  of  my  own  memory  or  imagina- 
tion, as  answering  the  question,  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  I 
may  be  said  to  maintain  toward  the  object  a  practical  attitude. 
In  this  attitude  I  see  that  the  street-car,  which  I  wish  to  take,  is 
<M)ming  around  the  comer  of  the  street ;  or  I  hear  the  clatter  of 
its  bell  behind  me.  But  if  any  object  chiefly  reminds  me  of  some 
truth,  or  illustrates  some  principle,  or  suggests  a  train  of  rea- 
soning, I  may  be  said  to  regard  it  in  a  discursive  attitude  of 
mind.  Neither  of  these  attitudes,  however,  is  primarily  condu- 
cive to  aesthetical  consciousness;  but  just  the  contrary.  If  I 
take  either  of  these  attitudes  toward  any  object,  I  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  contemplative  attitude  before  I  can  regard  the  object 
as  beautiful  or  ugly.  Only  in  this  contemplative  attitude  can  I 
be  caught,  so  to  speak,  on  the  side  of  sBSthetical  sentiment ;  only 
thus  can  I  consider  its  challenge :  Am  I,  or  am  I  not  to  you 
something  beautiful  ? 

(3)  The  feeling  of  the  beautiful  (or  its  opposite)  is  indeed 
an  agreeable  (or  disagreeable)  form  of  feeling;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  (at  least,  in  all  its  more  complex  and  highly  devel- 
oped forms)  simply  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  (or  of  the  disa- 
greeable). On  the  contrary,  so  soon  as  we  begin  merely  to  con- 
sider the  agreeableness  of  the  object— that  is,  its  power  to 
produce  in  us  pleasant  feelings — or  turn  our  attention  upon  our 
own  agreeable  state  of  consciousness,  our  strictly  sBsthetical  con- 
sciousness becomes  modified.  We  may  now  judge  the  object  to 
be  agreeable  to  us,  and  may  argue  that  it  should  be  agreeable  to 
others  ;  but  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  having  the  feeling  of 
the  beautiful  in  contemplation  of  the  object.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  we  come  to  hold,  with  respect  to  sBsthetical  conscious- 
ness, that  (4)  it  is  dependent,  for  its  highest  development,  upon 
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the  idealizing  tendency,  and  upon  the  power  to  form  "  ideals.** 
This  tendency  is  itself,  in  a  measure,  the  expression  of  a  sort  of 
craving  after  that  which  transcends  the  limits  of  actual  experi- 
ence :  it  bears  witness,  in  its  higher  manifestations,  to  the  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  what  is  perfect,  the  aspiration  after  the  more  be- 
yond, as  it  were.  This  power  is  only  the  expression  of  the  fact 
that  imagination  and  thought,  with  respect  to  the  products 
which  result  from  their  combined  activity,  never  cease  to  grow, 
never  reach  any  recognized  barriers  beyond  which  the  possibil- 
ity of  pushing  their  work  forward  is  not,  at  least,  conceivable. 
Thus  (he  highest,  richest,  and  purest  activity  of  intellection  (which  is 
not  mainly  the  dravying  of  conclusions  hut  rather  the  construction  of 
ideals)  has  for  Us  affective  accompaniment  the  highest,  richest,  arid 
purest  of  the  sentiwentssk  remark  which  is  true  of  the  psychical 
processes  connected  with  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  sdsthetical 
ideals. 

2  6.  It  is  diffionlt,  or  impoflsible,  to  draw  a  line  just  where  the  sensn- 
ouslj  agreeable  passes  over  into  the  sestheticallj  pleasing.  But  on  the  in- 
tellectual side  of  this  new  kind  of  oonsoiousness,  which  is  characterized  by 
genuine  lesthetioal  sentiment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  important  work 
done  bj  the  oonstructive  imagination.  Development  of  imagination  is  nec- 
essary to  sentiment  of  the  beautiful ;  the  higher  and  more  refined  the  activ- 
ity of  imagination,  the  more  purely  sesthetical  does  the  side  of  feeling  be- 
come. Therefore  it  has  been  held  by  some  writers  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
all  perception  of  beautiful  objects,  (1)  the  pleasure  attaches  itself  to  the 
form  and  not  to  the  material  of  sensation ;  (2)  the  object  must  be  recognized 
by  the  mind  as  implying  relations ;  (3)  there  must  be  some  series,  or  com- 
posite, of  agreeable  objects.  *  Now,  it  is  by  activity  of  imagination  alone 
that  " form"  is  imparted  to,  or  recognized  in,  the  sensuous  materials ;  and 
it  is  imagination  and  thinking  that  give  the  recognized  "  serial  **  and  "  com- 
posite '*  character  which  the  beautiful  object  has.  For  example,  while  a 
single  tone  sounded  by  a  pure  voice  might  be  sensuously  agreeable,  an  aria 
or  harmony  (a  series  or  composite  of  tones)  would  be  necessary  to  arouse 
sBsthetical  feeling.  So,  also,  might  any  single  color  to  a  healthy  eye,  if  pre- 
sented in  moderate  intensity,  be  sensuously  agreeable ;  but  only  arrange- 
ments of  colors  could  be  in  good  or  bad  lesthetical  taste. 

Such  statements  as  the  foregoing  must  be  accepted  as  emphasizing  an 
important  truth  concerning  the  nature  of  aesthetioal  oonsoiousness.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  case  of  the  sBsthetioal  sentiments  is  like  that  of  every  other 
complex  development  in  the  life  and  growth  of  human  feeling.  We  can 
never  lay  our  finger  on  the  precise  spot  where  the  new  manifestation  of  fac- 
ulty, resulting  from  fusion  of  simpler  elements,  first  begins  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  mind's  life.  For  example,  no  musical  clang  is 
heard  as  a  poor  and  thin  simple  tone ;  it  is  itself  a  harmony  of  fundamental 
tones  and  over-tones,  although  the  consciousness  cannot  analyze  it  (see 

>  Compare,  for  example.  Mich :  Gmndriaa  d.  SeelenlebeiiB,  p.  68  £. 
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p.  108  f.) ;  and,  bendes,  it  appean  in  the  stream  of  oonsoionanesfl  as  one  of  a 
series  of  sounds — a  sweet  something  emerging  in  relation  to  things  either 
less  sweet  or  positively  harsh.  Thus  there  is  probably  awakened  in  the  in* 
fant's  mind  a  genuine  but  only  onide  and  inchoate  lesthetical  consciousness 
by  oroning  tunes  over  it  in  rhythmic  fashion,  or  by  rhythmically  swaying  it 
back  and  forth.  What  is  true  of  nsthetically  pleasing  perceptions  of  hear* 
ing  is  even  more  true  of  the  similar  perceptions  of  sight. 

It  is  largely  because  sensations  of  smell,  of  taste,  and  of  the  skin,  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  as  raw  "stuff"  for  imagination  to  use  in  creating 
harmonious  series  and  composite  objects,  that  little  or  no  SBsthetical  senti- 
ment attaches  itself  directly  to  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  is  vulgar  to 
speak  of  odors,  savors,  and  agreeable  sensations  of  the  skin,  as  "  beautifuL'* 
It  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  an  indirect  way^that  is,  by  association  with 
beautiful  visible  objects — that  odorous,  gustable,  and  tumgible  things  are 
called  beautiful.  In  this  way,  however,  certain  odors  and  flavors  may  attain 
a  considerable  degree  of  aasthetical  value.  Indeed,  when  thus  sublimated 
and  associated  by  the  work  of  ideation,  there  is  something  about  the  intrin- 
sic character  of  delicate  odors  which  feeds  the  sentiments  in  a  marvellous 
way.  How  powerful  they  are  as  factors  in  association  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  257).  Nor  are  there  lacking  persons  so  constituted  that  Paradise,  and 
its  opposite,  could  scarcely  be  more  forcibly  represented  in  any  other  way 
than  as  places  impregnated  with  agreeable  or  disagreeable  smells.  Others 
would  sympathize  with  that  traveller  in  the  Pyrenees  who,  on  drinking  cool, 
fresh  milk  there,  "  experienced  a  series  of  feelings  which  the  word  agreeable 
is  insufficient  to  designate."  >  *'  Even  the  feelings  of  the  lower  senses,*'  says 
Professor  James,  *'  may  have  this  secondary  escort,  due  to  the  arousing  of 
associational  trains  which  reverberate."  But  such  experience  shows  that  the 
work  of  imagination  is  ever  the  main  intellective  support  of  truly  SBsthetical 
sentiment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exhibit  the  truth  in  detail  for  all  the  more  complex 
and  higher  forma  of  sesthetical  feeling.  The  theory  of  poetry  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  poets,  as  well  as  common  experience  with  poetry  in  the  attempt 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it,  show  the  supreme  need  of  activity  of  imagination. 
And  this  is  true  of  every  other  form  of  art.  Indeed,  from  the  purely  pey* 
chological  point  of  view,  we  seem  justified  in  saying  that  beautiful  objects 
do  not  exist,  as  beautiful^  for  anyone  who  cannot  or  does  not  actually  con- 
struct them  by  an  act  of  imagination. 

{  7.  This  so  **  contemplative  '*  attitude,  which  we  find  ounelves  obliged 
to  take  toward  objects  that  excite  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  marvellous  of  psychological  phenomena.  In  its 
initiation  it  resembles  the  state  of  consciousness  described  as  surprise  or 
wonder.  But  it  is  soon  found  to  be  something  far  more  complex  than  either 
surprise  or  wonder.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  attitude  of  merely 
intellectual  curiosity  or  interest.  In  fact,  so  far  as  these  intellectual  quali- 
fications are  prominent,  the  BBsthetical  character  of  the  state  is  diminished 
or  lost.  Various  experiences,  otherwise  commonplace,  are  significant  of 
this  :  (1)  We  find  that  we  must  have  time  in  order  to  develop  genuine  ces- 

1  JL  Gnymii,  as  quoted  (bj  PuiDum  from  Let  PrabMmeB  de  PAoUiMiqiie  oontemponliie)  by 
Janwt :  The  FrinciplM  of  Pqrchologj,  IL.  p.  4m. 
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theiioal  sentiment.  One  can  be  hurried,  6t  snatched  awaj  yiolentlj,  into  a 
state  of  sensuous  pleasure  or  pain ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  or  its 
opposite,  develops  relatively  slowly.  Gonneoted  with  this  is  (2)  the  fact  that» 
as  Sullj  has  said,*  SBsthetical  feelings  are  expansive  or  susceptible  of  prolon- 
gation. It  is  true  that  when  thej  are  highly  emotional,  or  are  accompanied 
with  considerable  excitement  through  the  effort  of  the  mind  to  keep  a  rapid 
pace  in  its  analysis  and  appreciation  of  novelties,  they  may  become  weari- 
some and  exhausting.  But  in  their  delicate,  sentimental  form  they  imply 
that  more  passive  and  yet  intelligent  attitude  before  the  object,  which  is 
sometimes  called  **  intuition."  This  attitude  has  the  accompaniment  of  a 
slowly  spreading  and  prolonged  pleasurable  sentiment  For  (8)  while  anal- 
ysis of  the  object  may  be  involved  in  the  arousing  and  cultivation  of  seathet- 
ical  sentiment,  just  so  far  as  such  analysis  is  made  with  enough  effort  to 
attract  attention  to  itself,  it  detracts  from  the  possibility  of  ffisthetical 
enjoyment  This  fact  Schopenhauer  emphasized  in  exaggerated  fashion,  as 
follows  :  '*  Pure  contemplation,  sinking  one's  self  in  perception,  losing  one's 
self  in  the  object,  forgetting  all  individuality,  surrendering  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  follows  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  and  comprehends 
only  relations.'*  Hence  (4)  arise  the  bodily  attitudes  which  men  naturally 
assume  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  contemplating  beautiful  visual  objects,  or 
are  heariog  fine  music ;  hence  also  the  intolerable  irritation  which  comes  from 
unfitting  sensuous  interruptions  (trivial  conversation,  laughter,  platitudes  of 
the  "  guide,"  beating  time  at  a  concert  with  a  fan  or  with  the  foot,  etc.),  or 
even  from  the  proposal  to  arg^e  the  case.  In  the  same  way  (6)  must  we  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  explanation  and  argument  are  not  directly  productive 
of  ffisthetical  feeling.  I  may  feign  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  because  I 
think  it  the  appropriate  thing  to  have  this  sentiment ;  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, undoubtedly,  the  sentiment  springs  up  and  thrives  as  a  social  aod  sym- 
pathetic feeling.  But  in  its  genuine  form  it  exists  only  as  these  preparations 
and  excitements  lead  to  the  right  contemplative  attitude  before  the  beauti- 
ful object 

2  8.  The  statement  that  sesthetical  feeling,  whether  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, is  not  tnerefy  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  does  not  con- 
fiict  with  the  previous  statement  that  all  the  sentiments  involve  elements  due 
to  the  character  of  the  bodily  reactions.  Sensuous  pleasures  are  afforded  by 
nature  and  by  every  form  of  art  Since  it  is  with  the  eye  or  the  ear  that  the 
principal  classes  of  beautiful  objects  are  intuited,  the  laws  of  the  pleasurable 
activi^  of  these  organs  must  be  regarded  in  awakening  the  sentiment  of 
the  beautifuL  Hence  a  possible  science  called  "  physiological  BBsthetics." 
For  example,  a  work  of  architecture,  in  order  to  awaken  SBsthetical  enjoy- 
ment, must  not  have  its  main  lines  swept  in  directions  unnatural  and  painful 
to  the  moving  eye  ;~such  as  from  lower  right-hand,  to  upper  left-hand,  cor- 
ner, or  the  reverse.  Moreover,  optical  illusions — like  that  which  makes  a 
straight  window-sash,  when  set  in  a  boVed  front,  appear  crushed  in — ^must 
be  avoided.  Indirect  associational  results,  such  as  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
which  is  produced  by  seemingly  insufficient  support  to  any  part  of  the 
structure,  are  especially  powerfuL 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  most  intelligent  lovers 


>  Tb6  Himum  Mind,  IL,  p.  187. 
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of  the  beautiful,  ihat  the  "  pleasure-pun  **  qualifications  of  SBsthetical  senti- 
ment are  not  the  whole  of  their  affective  experience.  The  rather  is  there 
something  about  this  kind  of  feeling  which  fits  it  to  be  the  accompaniment 
of  a  universalizing  and  idealizing  activity  of  the  mind.  Its  non-sensuooa 
character  is  the  important  thing  about  it.  As  we  have  already  said,  consider- 
ation of  one's  own  state  as  agreeable,  or  of  the  utility  of  the  object  as  capable 
of  producing  that  state,  detracts  from  the  sesthetical  purity  of  the  sentiment. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  significant  natural  feeling — the  beautiful  object 
ought  to  be  admired ;  and  that,  by  everybody.  Hence,  while  men  deem  it 
absurd  to  dispute  about  lower  forms  of  "  taste  **  which  concern  only  what  is 
sensuously  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  they  dispute  most  earnestly  (however 
vainly)  about  **  taste  "  in  matters  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly.  To  genu- 
inely SBsthetical  matters  the  motto  De  gutHbus  turn  ditptUandum,  distinctly 
does  noi  apply. 

{  9.  The  dependence  of  sesthetical  feeling  upon  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature  to  construct  ideals,  and  upon  the  developing  faculty  of  constructing 
ideals,  accounts  for  many  of  its  peculiarities.  Herein  is  found  the  chief 
cause  of  man's  sesthetickL  superiority  to  the  other  animals.  Comparative 
psychology,  indeed,  leaves  us,  even  more  than  upon  most  important  mat> 
ters,  almost  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  so-called 
"  sDsthetical  consciousness  "  of  the  lower  animal&  So  far  as  can  be  discov- 
ered, however,  the  lower  animals  have  no  genuinely  cnthetioai  feeling.  > 
Those  manifestations  which  are  sometimes  interpreted  as  signs  of  such  feel- 
ing appear  rather  to  result  from  either  unconscious  and  merely  organic  im- 
pulse, or  from  selective  aensttous  excitement  of  a  jileasurable  or  painful  kind. 
In  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  stages  of  human  development,  however,  the  adult 
human  being  does  exhibit  plain  signs  of  a  genuine  sssthetical  feeling.  The 
theory  of  evolution*  to  be  sure,  correctly  points  out  that  in  its  lower  stages 
SBsthetical  sentiment  is  largely  mixed  with  feelings  of  pride,  of  self-esteem, 
with  love  of  being  made  an  object  of  admiration  or  of  fear ;  and  with  other 
special  forms  of  emotion.  But  **  primitive  man"  even — so  far  as  we  know 
anything  whatever  about  him,  apparently  had  also  an  unanimal  and  genuinely 
sDsthetical  consciousness.  In  food,  drinkt  clothing,  and  sexual  intercourse, 
the  human  animal  tends  to  be  ceremonial  and,  at  least,  rudely  artistic ;  and 
this  he  does  with  some  consciousness  of  the  ideal  worth  belonging  to  *'  the 
form  "  in  which  things  present  themselves,  or  are  done.  The  picture  of  man 
pleasing  himself  with  the  rude  musical  instrument,  or  the  twang  of  his  bow- 
string, or  patiently  adorning  his  weapons  and  utensils  without  obvious 
thought  of  anything  beyond  his  satisfaction  in  the  object  thus  shaped,  is  just 
as  old  and  authentic  as  any  picture  of  man  that  evolution  can  exhibit. 

But  this  distinctively  humcm  feeling  is  plainly,  in  large  measure^  due  to 
the  high  and  unapproachable  degree  of  activity  which  imagination  and  the 
power  of  abstraction  have  attained  in  man.  And  the  same  consideration 
shows  us  why  the  sDsthetical  sentiments  vary  so  greatly  in  different  ages, 
stages  of  general  culture,  and  in  different  individuals.  In  no  respect  do 
races  and  individuals  differ  more  than  in  respect  of  the  precise  form  which 
they  give  to  their  ideals.    Indeed,  *'  precise  "  and  permanent  form  is  incon- 

1  OomiK  Parkor.  The  Splitt  of  Beraty.  f  or  a  brM  discoarioo.  bolh  eeiaaile  and  Mttwtks 
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nsteni  with  the  vexy  nature  of  an  ideal.  Hence  the  race  and  the  individnal 
are  found  admiring  at  one  time  what  they  prononnoe  far  from  admirable  at 
another  time ;  hence,  too,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  x>ermanently  satisfied  with 
any  real  object.  For  the  limits  of  imagination  and  abstraction  can  neyer 
be  regarded  as  fixed. 

2  10.  The  infiuence  of  association  in  the  prodaotion  of  SBsthetical  senti- 
ment requires  no  special  detailed  psychological  treatment ;  for  this  infiuence 
falls  under  the  same  principles  as  those  which  have  already  been  sufficiently 
expounded.  It  should  be  noted,  howeyer,  that  the  place  where  association 
begins,  and  the  exact  amount  of  it,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  For  exam- 
ple, even  in  exx>erimenting  with  simple  geometrical  forms,  or  with  combina- 
tions of  colors,  or  by  sounding  two  or  three  notes  in  succession  and  with 
some  variety  of  intervals,  the  distinction  between  what  is  *'  naturally"  most 
pleasing  sesthetioally,  and  what  is  so  "  on  account  of  association,"  can  seldom 
be  made  with  perfect  confidence.  In  general,  however,  the  element  of  asso- 
ciation is  least  prominent  in  music  and  in  its  lesthetical  enjoyment ;  the 
reason  for  this  is  obvious :  musical  sounds,  of  all  forms  of  artistic  impres- 
sion, embody  moot  of  pure  feeling,  and  least  of  ideation  and  thought. 

It  belongs  to  srathetics  rather  than  to  psychology  to  show  that  all  the 
more  complex  beautiful  objects  arouse  the  higher  forms  of  SBsthetical  senti- 
ment, in  their  contemplation,  because  they  are  associated  with  some  ideal 
already  formed  in  conscious  life.  This  is  as  true  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
as  it  is  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  For  this  reason  the  SBstbetical  appreciation 
of  nature  has  been  developed  in  association  with  the  religious  feeling.  In 
many  cases  the  two  are  indistinguishably  blended.  The  more  independent 
development  of  sentiment  toward  the  beautiful  in  nature,  as  such,  is  largely 
a  modem  affair.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  say  that  "  the  feeling  for 
nature's  wild  solitudes  is  hardly  older  than  Bousseau."  >  The  Japanese,  at 
any  rate,  have  exhibited  it  for  centuries  in  their  principal  characters  and 
works  of  art.  Nor  do  we  believe  it  correct  to  say,  that  the  ancients  wholly 
lacked  it  Yet  even  in  its  so-called  independent  modem  form  it  is  semi- 
religious,  as  it  were.  "  We  view  nature's  scenes  imd  movements  as  products, 
and  admire  the  creative  and  expressive  spirit  behind,"  whenever  we  contem- 
plate nature  in  the  sDsthetical  attitude. 

The  recognized  Kinds  of  the  Beautifnl,  and  the  psychologi- 
cal theory  of  the  arts  which  produce  beautifnl  objects,  depend 
upon  the  possible  variations  in  SBsthetical  psychoses.  And  these 
variations  of  consciousness  depend  upon  the  combinations  of  the 
sensuous,  the  ideal,  and  the  affective  elements  which  enter  into 
consciousness.  Here,  as  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  feel- 
ing, satisfactory  classification  is  diffictdt  or  impossible.  As  re- 
spects sensuous  data,  the  two  main  classes  of  beautiful  objects 
are,  objects  beautiful  to  sight  and  objects  beautiful  to  hearing. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  former  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material 
presented  to  the  eye,  or  upon  the  purpose  which  determines  its 

1  So  Solly.  The  Himum  IfhicL  n.,  p.  141 
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form  of  amngement.  Natural  scenery,  Iaiid8oai>e-gardeiiin^, 
architecture,  scnlptore,  and  painting  belong  to  this  class  of  bean- 
tifol  objects.  Bnt  to  the  second  class  belong  mnsic  and  poetry. 
These  all,  however,  differ  in  respect  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
flBsthetical  feeling  which  they  induce ;  and  this,  not  only  by  the 
character  of  their  sensuous  elements,  but  also  by  the  kind  and 
amount  of  associated  ideas  which  they  express.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  find  a  warmth  of  sentiment  awakened  by  painting 
which  architecture  and  sculpture  cannot  arouse ;  on  the  other, 
we  find  a  wealth  of  intelligent  and  more  definite  sentiment 
stirred  by  poetry  which  music,  with  its  unparalleled  power  to 
sweep  the  soul  along  in  the  currents  of  pure  but  indefinite  feel- 
ing, cannot  possibly  attain. 

In  dependence  upon  such  variable  sensuous  and  ideal  fac- 
tors, the  different  main  kinds  of  SBsthetical  sentiment  are  de- 
veloped. These,  however,  may  almost  be  said  to  shade  into 
each  other,  as  the  point  of  view  changes  from  which  any  beautiful 
object  is  regarded.  At  two  apparent  extremes  stand,  for  ex- 
ample, the  feeling  of  the  sublime  and  the  aesthetical  appreciation 
of  the  pretty,  of  the  petiUy  etc. ;  or  yet  again,  the  joyous  sym- 
pathetic sentiment  with  which  we  greet  the  free  luxury  of  wild 
nature,  and  the  more  subdued  approbation  accorded  to  what  is 
most  obviously  neat,  orderly,  and  conformable  to  recognized 
law.  Here  we  note — ^in  illustration  of  recognized  psychological 
principles— the  heightening  of  sdsthetical  pleasure  which  comes 
from  the  feelings  of  relief,  novelty,  change,  etc.,  when  we  pass 
from  one  of  these  extremes  of  sBsthetical  consciousness  to  the 
other,  as  it  were.  Thus  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower,  or  of  an  insect's  wing,  may  be  the  more  enjoyed  in  con- 
trast  with  the  feeling  of  sublimity  produced  by  sight  of  the 
stormy  sea;  or  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  human  figure  in  the 
"abandon'*  of  unthinking  freedom  may  be  the  more  grateful 
after  admiring  the  precise  working  of  some  well-constructed 
piece  of  mechanism  in  metal. 

g  11.  It  ia  plain  that  the  words  <'  beantif  nl "  and  ' '  ugly  **  have  just  been 
used  with  a  more  vagne  and  extended  significance  than  is  ordinary.  This, 
however,  seems  necessary.  By  the  phrase  "  feeling  of  the  beantiful,"  or 
agreeable  ffisthetical  sentiment,  and  by  the  adjective  "  beantifal  **  as  applied 
to  such  a  great  variety  of  objects  with  different  and  even  conflicting  char- 
acteristics, we  intend  to  express  precisely  that  which  is  common  to  an  entire 
class  of  unique  experiences,  and  therefore  cannot  be  otherwise  described. 
For  example,  I  contemplate  the  starry  heavens  or  an  heroic  deed  of  self-sac- 
rifice done  in  obedience  to  dnty,  and  I  call  both  "grand"  or  "snblime." 
Then  I  see  a  tiny  flower  or  a  pattern  wrought  on  a  cloisonne  vase,  or  a 
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nicely  exeonied  courtesy,  and  declare  each  of  these  to  be  "  prettj.**  Or  I 
watch  a  jacht  in  fall  sail,  or  a  gajly  dancing  child,  or  listen  to  a  tcherzo 
or  a  waltz  of  a  musical  master,  and  exclaim :  How  '*  charming  I  **  These 
three  kinds  of  experience  are  undoubtedly  widely  different  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  just  as  the  objects  are  yery  unlike,  which  evoke  them.  Yet  such 
psychoses  are  all  lesthetical  sentiments,  and  the  objects  are  all  beautiful. 
This  is  became  ihey  all  belong  to  the  does  of  ihoee  unique,  compleXy  and  agreeable 
feelinge  iohich  arise  on  oontempUxtion  of  a»iy  concrete  repreeenkUian  qf  an  ideal 
form  of  life. 

Psychological  analysis  discloses  the  more  important  of  those  fusions  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  feeling  which  result  in  the  principal  types  of  sestheti- 
cal  consciousness.  For  example,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  sentiment 
of  sublimity  includes  a  certain  modification  of  sensuous  feeling  connected 
with  the  large  and  expansive  use  of  the  bodily  organs  in  contemplation  of  an 
object.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  this  sentiment  that,  in  it,  attention  is  not 
definitely  fixed ;  the  processes  of  ideation  and  thought  are  vagpae  and  result 
in  no  definite  image  or  conclusion  ;  and  the  suggestions  and  associations  are 
of  a  mysterious,  unknown  more  beyond,  of  the  unlimited,  as  it  were.  All 
this  is  true  of  both  the  '^  dynamical  sublime"  and  the  "  mathematical  sub- 
lime "  (to  refer  to  Kant's  distinction) ;  it  is  also  true  whether  the  "  dynami- 
cal sublime  "  is  presented  in  the  form  of  physical,  or  of  intellectual,  or  of 
monJ,  power.  Hence  that  admixture  of  fear,  or  of  awe,  which  has  always 
been  recognized  as  entering  into  this  sentiment.  Hence  also  the  conflicting 
sense  of  the  admirable  greatness  of  eome  power,  and  of  the  littleness  of  our 
own  power — by  accentuation  of  either  of  which  a  tinge  of  more  or  less  of  the 
pleasurable  or  painful  is  given  to  the  sentiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  experiencing  the  sentiment  of  the  pretty  or  the 
petite,  the  bodily  reactions  are  far  less  massive  and  swelling,  as  it  were ;  at- 
tention is  concentrated  upon  a  certain  harmony  of  relations  confined  with- 
in a  small  space ;  and  the  resulting  feeling  has  perhaps  a  slight  admixture 
of  the  pleasurable  sense  of  superiority  —  not  without  respect,  however,  for 
what  obeys  law,  if  even  on  so  small  a  scale  and  in  so  otherwise  trivial  parti- 
culars. Again,  we  call  that  graceful  or  charming,  whose  appreciated  ease  of 
movement  and  abundance  of  life  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  these  direc- 
tions, but  the  rather  relieves  us  from  the  feeling,  how  difficult  and  painful  a 
thing  it  often  is  even  to  live  and  to  move  at  alL 

Such  indications  as  the  foregoing  are  confessedly  meagre ;  but  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  based  upon  true  psychological  principles  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  understanding  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  various  forms  of 
lesthetical  consciousness.  Out  of  this  root  might  grow  a  safe  psychological 
discussion  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  all  the  arts ;  and  of  the 
general  characteristics  which  all  beautiful  objects  must  possess.  But  these 
things  ai'e  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  treatise  on  descriptive  psychology. 

Some  reasonable  doubt  may  be  raised  whether  the  Feeling  of 
the  Ludicrous,  in  the  widest  meaning  of  this  term,  properly  be- 
longs with  the  sdsthetioal  sentiments.  "  Here,  it  is  evident " — 
as  says  Sully—-"  we  have  to  do  with  a  feeling  of  a  lower  level.*' 
But  although  this  is  true  of  most  kinds  of  laughter,  and  of  the 
37 
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objects  and  events  which  excite  laughter,  the  developed  feeling 
of  the  ludicrous  is  a  very  complex  and  truly  human  sentiment. 
The  physiological  origin  of  mere  laughter  is  found  in  the  over- 
flowing effect  of  any  strong  emotional  excitement.  Actual 
laughter  may  occur  as  the  expression  of  various  forms  of  feeling. 
As,  however,  its  excitement  comes  more  under  the  influence  of 
imagination  and  volition,  the  resulting  forms  of  sentiment  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  analysis. 

There  are,  moreover,  several  forms  of  the  feeling  of  the  ludi- 
crous which  show  the  admixture,  in  varying  degrees,  of  different 
allied  feelings.  Among  such  allied  feelings  are  anger  and  ha- 
tred, scorn  and  despite,  the  proud  feeling  of  superiority,  selfish 
pleasure  at  seeing  others  degraded  or  shown  to  be  inferior  to 
ourselves,  and  even  the  seemingly  antagonistic  feelings  of  pity, 
grief,  and  sympathy.  By  such  various  forms  of  fusion  arise  those 
complex  states  of  consciousness  which  answer  the  challenge  to 
appreciate  wit,  sarcasm,  satire,  humor,  and  the  like.  As  to  what 
it  is  in  certain  objects  or  happenings  which  excites  the  various 
forms  of  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  there  has  been  almost  end- 
less debate.  It  would  seem  evident  that  there  must  be  in  the 
objects  some  variety  comparable  to  that  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  mind  responds.  Perhaps  no  other  one  characteristic 
fits  so  many  cases  as  that  which  has  been  called  '*  the  incongru- 
ous.'* That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  excite  the  feeling  of  the  ludic- 
rous, there  must  be  perceived,  concretely  represented  (and  gen- 
erally breaking  in  upon  consciousness  as  an  agreeable  surprise)^ 
some  incongruity — some  setting  at  nought,  by  the  object  or  event, 
of  what  might  rationally  be  expected.  If  the  exhibition  of  this 
result  arouses  strong  feelings  of  pain,  either  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly by  sympathy  ;  then  the  latter  overwhelm  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous.  But  if  our  feeling  toward  the  object  is  one  of  anger, 
or  of  scorn,  then  pleasure  may  be  awakened  by  the  pain  which 
the  object  of  the  sarcasm  or  satire  endures. 

{  12.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  laughter  only  two  or  three  demand  atten- 
tion here.  Of  these  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  is  the  langhter 
of  play — sportive  laughter.  8nch  laughter,  even  with  a  certain  "  rogoish  " 
tinge,  belongs  to  very  yonng  ohildren.  Prejer'  observed  it  as  earlv  as  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  When  the  feeling  of  playfulness  becomes  refined 
and  developed,  it  expresses  itself  in  various  artistic  ways  which  may  call  out 
sympathetio  sentiments  in  response.  For  example,  there  are  certain  9cherzns 
of  Beethoven  which  add  the  feeling  of  playfulness  to  their  musical  charm  ; 
or  which,  the  rather,  are  the  more  charming  because  this  feeling  foses  with 
the  other  feelings  which  they  awaken.    The  sentiment  with  which  a  onlti- 
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Tated  man  watohes  the  plaj  of  children,  or  of  other  young  animals,  is  irulj 
sosthetical.  It  probably  has  nothing  to  parallel  it  in  the  conscionsness  of  the 
lower  animals-  The  laughter  of  the  savage  as  he  triumphs  over  his  enemy, 
and  thrusts  him  through  with  his  spear,  is  indicative  of  a  crude  form  of  the 
same  emotion  as  that  which,  when  intellectually  (though  not  always  ethically) 
refined,  responds  with  the  "  biting'*  sarcasm  or  the  '*  stinging"  jest.  But 
merriment  over  what  we  call  "  wit "  has  less  of  the  so-called  malevolent  ele- 
ment in  it ;  and  the  feeling  of  admiration  or  surprise  at  the  intellectual  dis- 
nlay— the  wit  that  is  shown  in  this  way— further  modifies  the  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous.  Although  the  distinction  is  not  sanctioned  by  uniform  usage, 
and  (like  all  distinctions  in  this  realm  of  conscious  life)  is  not  always  to  be 
made  with  perfect  confidence,  yet  the  sentiment  called  "humor"  may  be 
said  to  involve  more  or  less  of  benevolent  and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  there- 
fore the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  shaded  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
induced  by  sarcasm  and  satire.  Its  refinement  and  application  to  the  wide 
realm  of  human  experience  is,  in  general,  characteristic  of  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development. 

The  Sentimenis  customarily  called  Ethical  (or  Moral)  are  of 
two  classes;  either,  first,  such  as  are  in  themselves  distinctly 
unique  and  original  forms  of  moral  consciousness ;  or,  second, 
such  as,  although  not  themselves— properly  speaking— ethical 
in  character,  are  the  springs,  or  motives,  of  that  conduct  to 
which  the  distinctly  ethical  feelings  attach  themselves.  The 
second  of  these  classes  of  feeling  includes  the  natural  emotions 
of  anger,  fear,  shame,  curiosity ;  but  especially  of  hatred,  sym- 
pathy, and  the  various  forms  of  the  affection  of  love.  All  psy- 
chological discussion  of  the  truly  "  moral  feelings  "  should,  then, 
begin  with  the  forms  belonging  to  the  first  class ;  they  are  in- 
deed, as  we  have  already  said,  the  unique,  and  only  distinctively 
moral,  sentiments.  They  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  pairs  of 
opposites.  These  are,  (1)  the  feeling  of  obligation — ^the  feeling 
for  which  we  use  such  terms  as  "I  ought,"  "he  ought,"  "one 
ought,"  etc.,  or  the  opposite  feeling,  "I  ought  not,"  "he  ought 
not,"  etc.  Closely  connected  with  and  akin  to  this  feeling  of  ob- 
ligation, but  not  the  same  in  its  coloring  and  import,  is,  (2)  the 
feeling  of  moral  approbation,  or  its  opposite,  the  feeling  of  moral 
disapprobation,  lliis  latter  sentiment  we  express  by  saying  my 
conscience  "  commends,"  or  "  condemns,"  me  (or  him)  for  having 
done  so ;  or,  in  case  the  feeling  rises  to  a  sufiicient  height  of  en- 
^^^SJf  ^^  ^^y  experience  a  sort  of  exulting  over  one  class  of 
deeds,  and  regret,  or  remorse,  or  indignation,  or  repulsion,  over 
another  class  of  deeds. 

For  the  actual  origin  in  consciousness  of  these  sentiments, 
we  note  the  following  conditions  as  necessary  :  (1)  The  feeling 
of  obligation  arises  only  in  view  of  some  deed,  or  course  of  con- 
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duct,  which  is  conceived  as  possible  of  either  Tolontary  accept- 
ance  or  rejection.  It  ia^  in  its  very  nature^  a  feeling  of  being 
obligated  to  do  something^  or  not  to  do  eoinething  ; — although  "  do- 
ing **  may,  in  this  case,  include  abo  choosing  to  do,  or  trjring 
to  do,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say.  If  any  form  of  perceiving, 
imagining,  or  thinking,  is  held  up  before  us  and  we  feel,  I 
ought  to  perceive,  imagine,  or  think  in  that  way ;  it  is  always 
implied  that  such  activity  (of  perceiving,  imagining,  or  think- 
ing) is  possible  as  a  deed  of  will.  Hence  (2)  the  development  of 
intellect  and  will  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  rise  and 
growth  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  obligation.  The  development 
of  intellect  must,  at  least,  have  proceeded  far  enough  to  include 
the  capacity  of  holding  up  in  imagination  the  deed,  or  course 
of  conduct,  of  anticipating  an  end  to  be  realized  thereby,  and 
of  concluding — however  impulsively  and  illogically — ^as  to  results 
which  will  follow,  (fthe  will  be  thus  and  so.  Such  development 
of  intellect  is,  in  connection  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  conation, 
equivalent  to  a  development  of  will  (this  we  shall  make  clear 
later  on). 

(3)  The  feeling  of  moral  obligation  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
correlated  with  judgment.  But  there  is  no  peculiar  class  of  psy< 
choses  to  be  denominated  "  moral  judgments,"  as  such.  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  I  ought,  or  he  ought,  or  one  ought,  under  any 
given  circumstances,  is  acquired  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  which  belong  to  the  formation  of  all  judgment.  There  is 
therefore  no  special  faouUy  of  "  conscience  '*  as  a  matter  of  pronounc- 
ing judgments  merdy.  The  whole  complex  of  intellectual  experi< 
ence,  and  the  whole  trend  of  intellectual  development  determine 
what  every  individual  will,  in  fact,  judge  to  be  "  right "  C'  that 
which  ought  to  be  done  ").  In  this  interdependent  development 
of  intellect  and  feeling,  within  the  sphere  of  conduct,  the  follow- 
ing relations  are  uniformly  sustained :  at  first,  environment,  ed- 
ucation, instruction,  arouse  the  feeling  of  obligation  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  forms  of  conduct.  Consequences,  observation 
of  custom,  explicit  exhortation,  and  following  reward  or  punish- 
ment, excite  the  sentiment  of  the  "  ought  to,"  in  view  of  some 
conduct,  and  of  the  "  ought  not  to,"  in  view  of  other  conduct. 
Thus  habits  are  formed  and  the  moral  sentiment  determined  in 
definite  directions.  But  as  intellectual  development  goes  on, 
men  have  more  varied  experiences  and — so  we  expressively  say 
— ^^  think  more  and  more  for  themselves."  And  thus  this  senti- 
ment comes  to  be  held  in  suspense,  or  to  fluctuate,  or  to  form 
itself  at  last  only  doubtfully,  as  we  question  what  is  right,  or 
wrong,  under  suc^  and  such  circumstances.    In  these  respects 
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the  development  of  moral  sentiment  both  resc 
from  that  of  sBsthetical  sentiment.    The  two  an 
the  interdependence  of  feeling  and  intellect ; 
morals  judgment  takes  the  lead,  and  men  feel 
that  which  they  can  reasonably  conclude  to  be  i 
art,  even  the  most  cultivated  consciousness  is  ra 
an  object  beautiful  only  because  it  powerfully  a 
sentiment.    Reasons  for  this  difference  undoul 
in  the  very  conditions  of  human  development, 
cepted  standards  of  judgment  w/ast  be  evolve 
moral  conduct,  or  Society  could  not  advance  at 
But  the  same  thing  is  not  so  true  of  Art. 

(4)  The  sentiment  of  moral  approbation  or 
follows  the  contemplation  of  some  deed  or  coun 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  as  respects  its  moral 
this  sentiment  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  obli| 
dependent  upon  it.    Here  the  connection  betwec 
moral  feeling  is  indissoluble,  is  of  the  very  i 
reason.    What  I  judge  right,  that  I  feel  I  ou 
what  I  ought  to  do,  if  regarded  as  done,  that  1 1 
On  the  contrary,  what  I  judge  wrong,  that  I  feel 
do ;  and  what  I  ought  not  to  do,  if  regarded  \ 
must  morally  disapprove.    From,  the  point  of  vie 
consdouaness  and  ite  pherwm^ena  considered  as  such 
ing  and  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  are  attac) 
intervening  process  of  ratiocinaiion,  to  a  so-called  m 
hut  in  making  up  the  jud-gment^  any  amount  of  7 
missMe^foT  it  is  an  affair  of  evidence,  m^ore  or  less. 
a  curious  and  interesting  reversal  of  this  procesi 
enough,  is  indeed  essential  to  practical  morality, 
as  in  art,  men  incline  to  judge,  and  actually  do  ju( 
rationally  correct  which  they  sentimentally  appro 
however,  only  a  special  instance  under  the  generi 
feeling  over  intellect.    The  specialty  consists  in  th 
duct,  which  is  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  very  con 
and  growth  force  upon  us  certain  standards  to  wl 
reaction  of  feeling  has  become  attached,  without  i 
the  standard  being  apparent  or  even  attainable. 

But,  finally,  (5)  the  ethical  sentiments  are  as  origi 
able  of  derivation  from  other  forms  of  feeling  as  < 
higher  and  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness, 
these  two  fundamental  forms  of  moral  feeling  are  u 
they  arise  in  the  individual,  and  why  they  have  th 
connection  with  each  other,  and  with  the  develop! 
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lecty  which  they  actually  hare— these  are  questions  which  psy- 
chology cannot  answer.  Whether  anthropology,  or  any  other 
form  of  science,  or  philosophical  specolation,  can  answer  these 
questions,  it  does  not  belong  to  our  purpose  to  inquire.  As  psy- 
chologists we  can  only  recognize  the  fundamental  psychical  facts. 

{ 18.  The  detailed  description  of  the  oatfit  which  human  nature  de- 
▼elope  with  reference  to  right  and  wrong  oonduct,  in  the  distineiiTely  etibi- 
oal  meaning  of  these  words,  belongs  to  peyohologioal  ethios.     The  zeallj 
distinctive  features  of  this  oatlit  are,  however,  very  largely  the  yery  forma  oi 
sentiment  which  have  just  been  described.     In  all  other  respects  the  so-called 
moral  nature  of  man,  psychologically  considered,  requires  here  no  special 
treatment.    Mention  must  be  made,  however,  of  one  conception  which  de- 
rives its  unique  character  from  its  connection  with  these  distinctive  forms  of 
feeling ;  this  is,  of  course,  the  conception  of  "  the  right'*    What,  then,  is 
the  actual  process  in  consciousness  answering  to  this  conception  ;  and  what 
is  the  characteristic  development  of  experience  out  of  which  it  has  its  rise  ? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  requires  mention  of  a  distinction  which  has 
rightly  been  widely  emphasized — the  distinction,  namely,  between  the  ^*  sab- 
jectively  right "  and  the  **  objectively  right."    In  the  customary  order  of  de* 
velopment  the  individual  man's  conoeption  of  the  right  is  generalized  from 
his  presentative  experience  with  those  forms  of  conduct  which  have  habitu- 
ally been  connected  with  the  moral  sentiments.     In  the  case  of  morally  well* 
bred  children,  the  ethical  consciousness  arises  and  expands  in  something 
like  the  following  way  :  The  parent,  or  the  nurse,  or  the  teacher,  deliber- 
ately and  habitually  connects  with  certain  "  doings  "  the  arousement  of  the 
ought-feeling  and  the  feeling  of  approbation ;  with  certain  other  forms  of 
conduct,  in  the  same  way,  is  connected  the  opposite  forms  of  these  ethical 
sentiments.    With  all  persons,  including  those  not  thus  well-bred,  the  so- 
cial and  even  the  physical  environment  tends  to  establish  a  similar  connec- 
tion.   But  this  connection  implies,  in  its  very  possibility,  the  beginning  of 
a  so-called  "  moral  nature  "  for  the  child.     All  its  pleasure-pains  may  thus 
come  to  have  for  it  a  quasi-moral  import.    On  the  basis  of  this  experience 
with  its  own  states  of  affective  consciousness,   considered  as  connected 
with  deeds  of  its  own  wiU  and  voluntary  courses  of  conduct,  the  intellect 
of  the  child  generalizes.    Here,  however,  as  in  the  formation  of  all  judg- 
ments, the  greater  part  of  the  conclusions— such  as  this  is  right  and  that 
is  wrong— are  accepted  as  already  formed  from  those  older  than  itself. 
The  "freeing*'  of  the  idea  of  the  right  from  its  concrete  and  sensuous 
clothing,  as  it  were,  results  in  the  formation  of  a  more  and  more  abstract 
system  of  moral   principles.     Such  are  statements   like    the  following: 
"Truth-telling  is  right  and  lying  is  wrong;"  "honesty  is  right  and  steal- 
ing is  wrong ; "  "  kindness  is  right  and  cruelty  is  wrong,*'  etc. 

The  further  theoretical  amplification,  as  it  were,  of  the  conceptions  cor- 
responding to  the  words  "right"  and  *'  wrong "  comes  only  when  the  effort 
is  made  to  tell  why  we  thus  judge— on  what  grounds  the  affirmation,  and  its 
attachment  of  sentiments,  reposes.  Hence  arises  much  debate  as  to  what  is 
right,  what  wrong— in  the  objective  sense  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  conduct  is 
adapted  to  realize,  and  what  not  to  realize  but  to  thwart,  certain  ends  of 
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conduct  which,  as  we  say,  "  ought  to  be  realized."  But  all  this,  of  course, 
involves  the  further  abstraction  of  our  conceptions  and  their  detachment 
from  the  more  individual  forms  of  experience.  Yet  even  here,  if  the  word 
"  aughl "  retains  any  semblance  of  a  genuinely  moral  significance,  U  corresponds 
to  the  awakening  of  the  same  unique  form  of  sentiment.  The  sentiment  it- 
self is,  however,  found  attaching  itself  more  and  more  to  some  form  of  an 
ideal  And  here  we  return  again  to  the  dependence  of  the  ethical  feelings 
upon  imagination  and  intellect  for  their  development.  Here  also  we  note 
once  more,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  difference  between  the  nsthet- 
ical  and  the  ethical  sentiments ;  there  are  many  kinds  of  the  former,  to  re- 
spond to  many  kinds  of  the  beautiful ;  but  there  is  only  one  species  of  the 
ought-feeling— forever  essentially  the  same  for  the  child  and  the  adult,  for 
the  savage  and  the  man  of  culture.  But,  again,  there  is  the  greatest  variety 
in  the  kinds  of  conduct  which  call  forth  this  unique  feeling ;  and  this  vari- 
ety is  largely  due  to  the  working  of  well-known  principles  of  evolution. 

{  14.  Whether  evolution  in  the  race  can  do  anything  whatever  toward  ac- 
counting for  these  unique  moral  sentiments  is  a  doubtful  matter.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  ;  we  do  not  believe  that  it  even  makes  any  approach 
in  the  right  direction  toward  rendering  such  a  satisfactory  account.  But  the 
question  is,  of  course,  a  psychological  question  only  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  is  concerned ;  and,  psychologically  considered,  we 
have  already  spoken  of  the  feeling  of  the  ought  as  incomparable  and  unique. 
This  we  believe  to  be  true  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  re- 
gard the  feeling  as  a  result  of  evolution,  in  the  case  of  the  individual.  Nor 
do  we  find  any  sure  traces  of  distinctively  moral  feeling  among  the  lower 
animals.  The  nearest  analogue  to  it  is  doubtless  the  animal  emotion  of 
shame.  The  latter  is  closely  akin  to  a  mild  form  of  fear,  and  the  signs  of 
the  two  are  not  infrequently  confounded.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
some  of  the  lower  animalB--as,  for  example,  the  dog  especially—exhibit 
signs  of  shame  after  having  done  certain  deeds,  or  having  failed  in  certain 
endeavors.  So  does  a  defeated  football  team ;  or  a  school-boy  returning 
with  torn  clothes  from  his  half  -  holiday.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  canine  retriever,  which  has  failed  to  bring  back  his 
bird,  or  that  of  the  poodle  which  has  torn  the  forbidden  cushion  where  he 
has  been  lying,  exactly  parallels  human  consciousness  in  similar  circum* 
stances,  it  does  not  follow  that  either  animal  or  man  is  here  experiencing  a 
genuine  moral  sentiment.  For  shame  is  no  more  than  are  other  natural  emo« 
tions,  of  necessity,  a  moral  feeling.  In  order  to  become  moral,  the  feeling 
must  be  converted  into  shame  for  having  done  what  one  consciously  fe^  one 
ought  not  {in  the  ethical  meaning  of  the  word  *'  ought ")  to  hope  done.  Thus 
even  moral  shame  only  implies  in  an  indirect  way  the  ought-feeling ;  it  is 
directly  more  like  the  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation.  But  since  mora/ dis- 
approbation cannot  exist  without  implying  the  ought-feeling;  and  since 
shame  very  frequently  does  not  imply  the  ought-feeling,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  genuine  moral  sentiment  of  any  kind  can  be  said  to  develop  out  of 
the  feeling  of  shame.  And  what  is  undoubted,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
we  regard  the  matter,  is  this  :  whenever  and  however  genuine  moral  sentiment 
arises  in  consciousness,  its  characteristics  entitle  it  to  be  set  export  as  a  class  by 
its f If  to  be  considered  quite  unique. 
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The  DiTision  of  the  Ethical  Feelin^^s  into  **  egoistic/'  or  self  * 
ifih,  and  "  altmistic,"  or  social,  is  not  based  npon  distinctively 
ethical  grounds.  For,  properly  speaking,  neither  of  these 
classes  of  the  emotions  is,  as  such,  entitled  to  be  called  moral ; 
moreover,  the  distinction  is,  psychologically,  of  doubtful  value. 
And  yet  it  is  frequently  proposed  to  test  entire  systems  of 
morals  by  this  somewhat  inept  distinction.  Several  of  the  emo- 
tions, which  are  ordinarily  classed  as  egoistic,  are  also,  as  a  rule, 
very  powerfully  altruistic ;  some  of  them  are  the  very  emotions 
on  whose  existence  society  is  largely  based  and  by  which  it  is 
guarded  and  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  clear- 
ly altruistic  emotions,  as  such,  may  be  given  a  decidedly  ego- 
istic turn— may  even  be  most  selfishly  exercised  and  cultivated. 
Moreover^  there  is  no  emotion  of  either  kind  which  may  not  be 
either  exercised  or  inhibited  under  the  influence  of  genuinely 
moral  sentiments.  Neither  is  there  one,  the  experience  of  which, 
in  respect  of  its  intensity,  occasion,  object,  etc.,  may  not  be  the 
fitting  subject  of  a  genuine  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation. 
When,  then,  morality  is  spoken  of  as  "  essentially  a  social  feel- 
ing," the  statement  may  be  correct,  or  only  partially  true,  or 
quite  erroneous,  according  to  the  interpretation  given  to  it. 
And  when  feelings  of  kindness,  sympathy,  and  various  forms  of 
affection,  are  demonstrated  or  assumed  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals, no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  their  possession  of  genu- 
ine moral  sentiment. 

The  ought-feeling  and  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  or 
disapprobation  always,  of  course,  have  reference  to  something 
definite  and  concrete.  As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  some  par- 
ticular deed  of  will,  or  course  of  conduct,  whose  obligation  is 
felt  and  for  which  the  approving  or  disapproving  sentiment  is 
experienced.  Such  deed  of  will,  or  course  of  conduct,  ordinarily 
concerns  some  other  being  than  ourselves,  who  is,  like  ourselves, 
a  moral  and  self-conscious  or,  at  any  rate,  a  sentient  being.  It 
may  be  possible  to  show  that  rational  right  conduct  could  not 
exist  except  under  conditions  of  a  social  community ;  and  that, 
indeed,  the  very  words  right  and  wrong  have  no  rational  mean- 
ing without  implying  consequences  of  conduct  affecting  the 
happiness,  or  other  form  of  the  well-being,  of  such  community. 
But  these  conclusions  are  not  to  be  derived  directly  from  the 
very  nature  of  ethical  consciousness,  as  such ;  they  belong,  that 
is  to  say,  to  ethics  as  philosophy  rather  than  to  psychology.  As 
a  psychological  fact  one  may  just  as  fitly  consider  the  ethical 
sentiments  connected  with  one's  getting  angry  when  one  has 
struck  one's  foot  against  a  stone,  or  with  indulging  in  inordinate 
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but  nnmanifested  self-esteem,  as  the  most  obviously  social  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  and  love  for  humanity.  Nor  does  the  impor- 
tant truth  that  the  peculiar  forms  of  excitement  which  ethical 
sentiment  sustains,  and  the  connected  judgments  as  to  what  it  is 
right  to  do,  have  resulted  in  the  course  of  evolution  from  the  ap- 
proving and  disapproving  action  of  the  social  commimity,  affect 
the  statements  already  made. 

Among  the  so-called  egoistic  and  altruistic  feelings,  however,, 
there  are  certain  which  are  powerful  adjuncts  to  the  development 
of  genuine  moral  sentiment.  Such  are  the  egoistic  feelings  of 
pride,  fear  of  the  evil  opinion  of  others,  and  love  of  approba- 
tion, or  desire  to  hear  ourselves  praised  and  to  stand  well  in  the 
sight  of  our  fellows.  Such,  especially,  are  sympathy  and  all  the 
different  forms  of  love  as  dependent  upon  varying  relations  with 
all  manner  of  other  beings.  Upon  these  feelings  themselves — 
on  condition  that  they,  too,  may  be  represented  to  the  mind  as 
deeds  of  will  or  species  of  conduct — we  find  ourselves  pronoun- 
cing moral  judgment.  This  is  because  these  feelings  are  natu- 
rally, and  by  virtue  of  the  very  character  of  our  moral  training 
and  moral  development,  so  closely  connected  with  the  true  moral 
sentiments— with  the  ought-feeling  and  the  feeling  of  moral  ap> 
probation  or  disapprobation.  All  education,  whether  adminis- 
tered by  social  environment  or  by  individuals  with  a  conscious* 
purpose,  appeals  to  pride,  fear  of  opinion,  desire  of  approbation,, 
sympathy,  and  varied  affection,  for  the  arousing  and  culture  of 
genuine  nuyral  feeling  and  moral  conduct.  Thus  the  conviction 
that  one  ought  to  feel  in  certain  ways — ^both  as  respects  self -feel- 
ing and  also  as  respects  feeling  for  others— becomes  a  part  of 
the  very  life  of  affective  consciousness. 

2  15.  Even  among  the  lower  animalfl  the  distinction  between  egoistio  and 
altraistic  emotions  is  inexact  and  nnethioaL  Fear,  anger,  hatred,  pride,  etc., 
are  all  often  as  truly  altruistic  as  egoistic.  No  fiercer  and  more  conrageoas 
exhibitions  of  anger  and  hatred  can  possibly  be  called  out  in  wild  beasts, 
and  in  many  domestic  animals,  than  those  which  are  connected  ixdth  the  love 
and  protection  of  their  offspring.  Very  young  children  will  often  fly  at  one 
who  seems  to  attack  a  parent  or  a  nurse,  even  more  promptly  and  vehemently 
than  when  the  attack  is  made  upon  themselves.  Nor  is  this  true  of  the 
lower  forms  of  these  emotions  alone.  Who  would  venture  to  consider  *'  ego- 
istic "  (in  any  defensible  meaning  of  the  term)  the  burning  passion  of  the 
parent  against  one  who  has  wrought  the  moral  ruin  of  a  child  ;  or  the  phil- 
anthropist's hatred  of  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  and  friendless  ?  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  fear.  Even  jealousy  and  pride,  which  seem  in  their  very 
nature  to  be  most  purely  selfish,  have  their  altruistic  aspects  and  uses.  The 
pride  we  take  in  the  honors  and  successes  of  a  relative  or  friend  is  far  more 
closely  allied  to  sympathy  and  love  than  it  is  to  any  form  of  self-interested 
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^•ttoMoiL  And  thai  the  most  intanae  jealon^  is  often  bom  of  aifeotion, 
everyone  knoire.  In  general*  thoae  forma  of  ^'eadnmoniam'*  which  oyer- 
look  thia  olaaB  of  facta  are,  of  all  ethical  theoriea,  moat  nnpajohologicaL  In 
tM>ncrete  fact,  all  men  feel  and  think  far  less  with  direct  reference  to  self 
than  ia  ordinarily  supposed.  This  is  tme  of  the  morally  bad  eren ;  becanae 
the  most  oornipted  human  nature  is  still  human^  and  has  the  many^^ided  af- 
f  eotional  outfit  which  belongs  to  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  the  earlier  and  undeveloped  forma  of  so-called 
Altruistic  feeling,  but  also  the  apparently  most  refined  and  highly  developed, 
are  often,  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  thoroughly  selfish.  This  is  tme  of 
both  the  '*  ingredients  of  social  feeling**  which  a  recent  writer '  haa  distin- 
guished; namely,  "feeling  of  Attachment**  and  '*  feeling  of  Sympathy.**  The 
former  is  in  many  animals  and  young  children  a  characteristic  reaction  on  be- 
ing fondled  or  caressed ;  and  so,  is  as  purely  egoistic  as  the  reaction  of  anger 
on  being  hurt  or  spumed.  The  attachment  of  the  mother  also  is  (aa  physicians 
are  accustomed  to  notice  the  fact),  in  part,  a  characteristic  reaction  after  the 
pains  of  childbirth  have  subsided.  All  forms  of  concrete  and  definite  human 
attachment — as,  for  example,  that  of  members  of  the  same  family,  or  tribe, 
that  of  lovers,  that  of  friends,  etc. — have  their  egoistic  as  well  as  their  altruis- 
tic aspects.  This  remains  tme,  no  matter  how  diligently  cultivated  and  highly 
-refined  they  may  become,  through  being  suifhsed,  as  it  were,  with  moral  sen- 
iiment,  and  controlled  in  the  light  of  moral  judgment  For  they  are  cer- 
tainly mistaken  who  imply  that  the  individual  can  ever  free,  from  admix- 
ture of  self -feeling  and  self-reference,  any  of  the  most  altruistic  sentiments. 

2  16.  Undoubtedly  sympathy,  when  developed  in  connection  with  the 
ougkt-fee]ing  and  with  the  faculty  of  judging  as  to  consequences  of  con- 
duct, comes  most  near  to  being  a  so-called  "  pure  **  social  feeling.  Un- 
doubtedly also,  it  is  the  spring  of  a  large  part  of  that  conduct  which  culti- 
vated moral  sentiment  approbates,  and  which  intelligent  ethical  theoiy 
^liscovers  to  be  most  prodactive  of  enlarged  well-being.  But  sympathy,  aa 
truly  as  any  of  the  most  egoistic  feelings,  is  in  its  beginning  and  earlv  de- 
velopment an  instinctive,  emotive,  and  non-moral  affiiir.  In  the  case  of  the 
human  offiipring  it  is  likely  that,  even  before  birth,  the  foetus  is  so  muoh  a 
•part  of  the  maternal  organism  as  to  share  in  "  the  intra-organic  sympathy  or 
conseusus."*  A  certain  mutuality  of  interests,  by  way  of  likings  and  dislik- 
ings,  fears,  hopes,  hatreds,  and  loves,  is  provided  for  in  the  very  relation  of 
parent  and  offspring.  This  "uterine  *'  sympathy— like  the  mutual  fondnesa 
which  is  one  of  its  manifestations— is  quickened  and  cultivated  by  the  ear- 
lier relations  of  the  family  Uf e.  In  every  closely  compacted  family  organi- 
zation there  are  seen  strong  tendencies  to  develop  common  forms  of  emo- 
tional excitement.  Indeed,  so  all-inclusive  are  these  mixed  altruistic  and 
egoistic  tendencies,  and  so  deeply  laid  are  the  foundations  of  this  instinctivB 
sympathy  that,  probably,  the  anger  and  quarrelling  between  members  of 
the  same  family  operates,  as  a  mle,  rather  to  strengthen  than  to  destroy 
them.  IndiffermoB  towctrd  our  ftXiow-men^  and  especiaUy  toward  thoM  among 
them  mo9t  intimatdy  connected  with  ourselves  in  a  social  way,  if,  ptynhohgieal^ 
"ooneideredf  the  most  **  inhuman  '*  of  all/eeUngs. 

1  Solly:  Hw HomaD  Mhid.  IL.  p.  lOS  f. 

•  Comp.  HOffdlng.  OntUnea  of  Piychologj.  p.  947. 
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This  oradest  foxm  of  sjmpathy,  like  the  most  refined 
extends  to  every  kind  of  feeling  wMch  men  have  in  oomm 
«nger,  dislike,  or  antipathy,  is  as  natural  and  as  tmlj 
eympathj  (indeed,  in  its  way  often  as  **  moral  *')  as  is  sym 
or  griei  It  is  the  possibility  of  this  which  makes  all  f onm 
tion  often  so  genuinely  altruistic  in  their  expression  and 
is  certainly  not  true  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  i 
er  it  true  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  ethical  theory 
Smith  *  remarks — ^resentment  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  sympa 
however,  that  the  different  kinds  of  sympathetic  feeling  d  < 

with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  realized ;  and  thi  i 

extends  to  the  ease  and  satisfaction  with  which  we  experie]         i 
the  connection  which  it  is  possible  to  establish  between  the:         I 
and  ethical  sentiment.    In  all  these  respects,  howeyer,  th         i 
different  races  and  different  individuals  show  that  infinite  v         i 
longs  to  the  entire  life  of  feeling.    For  example,  a  Japanec         < 
theatre  will  display  the  most  lively  sympathy  with  the  exhil 
to  his  liege  lord  (the  daimyo)  on  the  part  of  a  servant,  no  n        i 
other  unseemly  and  immoral  emotions  this  sentiment  of 
mixed.    But  in  the  most  refined  circles  of  Western  civilizatii 
to  excite  sympathy  with  a  crying  infant  or  an  angry  child, 
many  who  have  attained  enough  rational  self-control  not  to  fi 
truth  of  the  observation  of  a  modem  story-writer :  ''  It's  pro 
an  object  of  pity  balk !  '*    While  certain  exhibitions  of  feeling 
part  of  the  slowly  moving,  "  sputtering "  kind,  like  fretfuli      , 
envy,  etc. — are  peculiarly  repulsive  to  sympathy.    On  the  c< 
have  a  well-known  contagious  character ;  such  as  anger,  fef 
the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous.    The  account  of  this  contagioui      i 
be  given  bv  evolutionary  science,  in  only  a  very  partial  wa} 
the  development  of  feeling  generally,  about  the  last  word  whi 
can  utter  is  often  equivalent  to  saying :  Men  behave  in  this  wa; 
is  their  nature  to." 

{  17.  The  development  of  sympathy  into  genuinely  altruist     i 

sentiment  (ethical,  by  connection  established  between  it  an 

feeling)  is  dependent  upon  the  growth  of  intellectual  life.        i 

that  it  is  an  only  half-intellectual  principle  of  imitation  whicl    i 

trols  the  earliest  manifestations  of  sympathy.    But  with  the  gn    i 

ination  the  ability  is  acquired  to  enter,  ideationally,  into  the  < 

others,  and  so  consciously  to  *'  feel  with'*  them  in  a  highly  com  I 

With  the  growth  of  thought  and  the  resulting  power  to  di  : 

quences,  comes  the  ability  to  estimate  the  grounds  on  which  tt  i 

others  repose,  and  to  bring  them  to  standards  such  as  are    : 

estimating  our  own  affective  phenomena.    Thus  we  find  oursel  • 

of  our  sympathies  as  extending  to  the  thoughts  and  purpose  i 

We  enter  approbatingly,  or  disapprovingly,  into  their  opinioni 

This  shows,  of  course,  that  logical  conclusions  and  truly  ethica . 

are  being  aroused  with  reference  to  another  consciousness— repi  i 

1  Mora]  SenttmentB,  Sac  tt.,  chap.  IIL 

*Hae  Mr.  Spencer's  argumente  are,  as  so  otten,  rattier  too  highly  fandfoL    Prli 
cholocr.II..I508f. 
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repeated  in  our  own  oonaoioiifl  experience.  Hence  one  mnst  hare  certain 
qualities  which  make  a  good  actor  in  order  to  be  a  moral  man  oi  wide  sympa- 
thies. Suppose  now  that  the  development  and  refinement  of  this  intellect- 
nal  basis  of  sympathy  is  gained ;  suppose  that,  in  connection  therewith,  the 
feeling  of  aiTection  is  so  expanded  as  to  take  in  an  enlarging  yariety  of 
objects,  and  so  cultivated  as  to  respond  both  sensitively  and  intelligently  to 
all  the  demands  made  upon  it ;  and  suppose,  finally,  that  the  true  moral 
sentiments  (the  '* ought-feeling**  and  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation  and 
disapprobation)  become  attached  in  a  special  way  to  the  working  of  the 
altruistic  side  of  feeling ;— we  have  then  the  conditions  fulfilled  for  the 
very  highest  development  of  sympathy.  The  crude  natural  and  many-sided 
tenden<7  to  feel  with  others,  however  they  may  feel  and  irrespective  of  the 
consequences  of  such  instinctive  common  feeling,  has  developed  into  in- 
telligent ''benevolence,"  or  the  **  enthusiasm  of  humanity.** 

Many  objects  this  side,  as  it  were,  of  that  abstract  conception  which 
corresponds  to  the  word  '*  humanity  **  may  catch  up  and  confine  the  out- 
goings of  morally  consecrated  sympathy.  These  are  as  numerous  aa  the 
innumerable  "causes**  which  enlist— especially  in  these  latter  days— the 
sympathies  of  men.  Here  naturally  it  is  the  sufferings,  oppressions,  and 
pains,  rather  than  the  joys  and  successes,  of  our  fellows  which  chiefly  arouse 
this  class  of  sentiments.  In  all  possible  phases  of  this  kind  of  sympathetic 
feeling,  the  sentiment  itself  retains  an  egoistic  (but  not,  necessarily,  ethically 
selfish)  aspect ;  and  the  intsUsctual  deveiopmeni  of  the  inditfidual,  as  related  to 
the  qucditiee  cf  the  ol^ect  vihich  calls  the  sentiment  forth,  determines  the  differ- 
entitUion  of  the  complex  elements  of  the  sentiment.  For  what  we  call  sym- 
pathy, or  benevolence,  in  its  highly  developed  form,  is  no  simple  aflftdr ;  it 
is  scarcely  less  complex  than  the  sum-total  of  character.  We  might  almost 
say  that  a  man  is  (morally)  what  his  sympathies  are;  but  what  his  sym- 
pathies are  depends  no  less  upon  his  intellectual  than  upon  bis  affective 
development. 

Both  in  nature  and  in  development,  an  intimate  Belation 
exists  between  the  .^thetioal  and  the  Ethical  Sentiments.  Both 
are  dependent  for  their  higher  forms  upon  the  faonlty  of  ideal- 
izing— that  isy  of  transcending  actnal  presentative  experience  by 
an  activity  of  imagination  which  constmcts  objects  in  attempted 
correspondence  with  the  conception  of  ''what  onght  to  be** 
rather  than  "what  is."  The  spur  to  this  activity  lies  in  the 
affective  side  of  human  nature :  the  precise  form  of  the  object 
can  never  be  fixed  and  defined ;  for  the  feeling  is  of  such  nature 
as  never  to  be  permanently  satisfied,  and  the  development  of 
imagination  itself  serves  only  to  set  the  end  for  realization  yet 
further  away.  Both  forms  of  sentiment,  therefore,  contain  kin- 
dred elements  of  dissatisfaction  with  all  imperfection,  or  lack 
of  ideality ;  and  of  satisfaction  with  whatever  answers  to  the 
changing  and  rising  conception  of  the  ideal.  But,  though  simi- 
lar in  important  respects,  they  are  not  the  same,    .^thetical 
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sentiment  is  experienced  rather  in  oontemplati] 
representing  some  nearer  or  more  remote  appn 
aspects  of  an  ideal  life ;  ethical  sentiment  is  es 
binding  command  to  a  certain  form  of  action.    1 
we  contemplate  such  conduct  as  ethical  sentimc 
surveying  it  objectively,  as  it  were — our  complex 
largely  one  of  sestheticaJ  admiration.    On  the  otl 
we  contemplate  the  beautiful  object  as  itself  the  i 
sible  action  on  the  part  of  some  moral  being,  our  c 
is  largely  one  of  ethical  approbation.    For  both 
and  the  dutiful  are '"good;"  and  that  things  " 
beautiful  and  conduct  "  ought  to  be  "  dutiful,  is  1 
to  which  the  highest  development  of  both  classe 
leads  us  all. 

{ 18.  The  deeper  oonneotion  between  sestheticftl  and  € 
here  simply  noted  in  passing,  as  it  were — ^noted,  as  a  8ignifi< 
logically  inexplicable  fact.  How  the  oonneotion  arises  and 
in  the  development  of  the  race,  it  belongs  to  the  anthropolo^ 
tionary  stndj  of  man  to  point  ont.  The  real  connection  of  t 
the  morally  good  in  objects  and,  finally,  in  the  very  nature 
belongs  to  philosophy  to  investigate.  Bat  even  descriptive  i 
psychology  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  nsthetical  and  etl 
hopes  of  hnmanity-~a8  phenomena  of  conscionsness. 

The  Sentiments  called  Religious  are  as  unmistal 
iestation  of  the  developed  life  of  consciousness,  as  a 
of  sentiment.    They  require,  however,  no  separate 
the  hands  of  scientific  psychology.    In  general  th 
such  kinds  of  feeling  as  arise  and  unfold  themselvei 
tion  with  the  work  of  imagination  and  intellect  in  > 
certain  classes  of  objects  and  relations.    More  dei 
are  the  feelings  of  need,  fear,  trust,  admiration, 
hope,  love,  etc.,  that  develop  from  the  vaguest  and  m 
ive  forms  of  affective  disturbance  to  the  loftiest  se 
the  intellective  activities  present  the  mind  with  vari< 
tions  of  Gk>d  and  of  his  relations  to  the  world  of  th 
minds. 

[On  the  pcyohology  of  the  SentimeDtB  oomp.  Spenoer :  Prinoiples  of  1 
H  608  f.  Grant  Allen  :  Phyuolocrical  iEsthetioi.  Horwics :  PsychologiBch) 
p.  122 1  Feohner :  Vonohnle  <L  Aestbetik.  LeeUe  Stephen  :  Science  o 
▼iii  Guyan :  Probltenes  de  Tifisth^tiqne  oontemponine.  Lotxe :  OnUinc 
Sully:  Peuimism,  chap.  xi.  Heoker:  Fhyaioloffie  n.  Psychologic  d.  Lac 
Piyehologie  cL  Liebe ;  and  other  works  dted  at  toe  close  of  chapters  x.  anc 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
DfFULSE,  INSTINCT,  AND  DESIBE 

Cebtain  complex  processes  in  consciousness  seem  to  stand 
midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  emotions  and  the  self-consoions 
choices.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that,  in  the 
continuity  of  the  stream  of  mental  life,  psychoses  arise  in  which 
feeling  appears  about  to  break  over  into  purposeful  activity  for 
the  pursuit  of  some  recognized  end — with  various  degrees  of  the 
blending  or  dominance,  in  fusion,  of  the  affective  and  conative 
elements.  In  all  conscious  states  of  this  class,  however,  the  end 
toward  which  the  feeling  is  excited  and  the  purposeful  volition 
directed,  must  be  presented  in  idea  by  an  activity  of  intellect. 
They  all,  therefore,  have  the  threefold  complexity  which  be- 
longs to  the  development,  in  general,  of  conscious  &culty ;  but 
their  distinctive  feature  is  that  forth-putting  of  mental  life  in 
definite  directions,  which  originates  in  some  form  of  craving 
and  which  issues  in  some  form  of  willing.  In  the  broad  but 
strictly  etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  these  processes  em- 
phasize the  appetitive  nature  of  mind. 

It  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  all  "  appetitive  "  states  of 
consciousness,  that  they  are  as  numerous  in  kind  as  are  the 
forms  of  affective  excitement  in  which  they  take  their  rise  ;  and 
these  latter  cannot  be  strictly  limited,  because  the  development 
of  experience,  considered  as  involving  feeling  with  its  interests 
and  tones  of  '*  pleasure-pain,"  has  an  indefinite  variety.  All 
appetitive  states  have  this  in  common,  however,  that  they  tend 
to  set  agoing  the  motor  organism.  They  belong  to  man  as  made 
for  action,  as  equipped  and  compelled  to  do  for  himself — ^to 
strive  for  and  to  obtain,  to  pursue  and  seize  and  mould,  to  sat- 
isfy his  wants,  and  to  multiply  and  intensify  them  by  repeated 
temporary  satisfactions.  Moreover,  since  growth  of  experience 
consists  quite  as  much  in  learning  the  proper  inhibitions  to  mo- 
tion, as  in  learning  the  proper  movements  to  satisfy  natural 
wants,  these  appetitive  states  are  further  emphasized  as  standing 
between  feeling  and  will ;  or  rather,  again,  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  resulting  from  a  variety  of  fusions  of  feeling  and  will. 
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Thus  that  is  oharaoteristic  of  much  of  this  deyelopment  which. 
Dr.  Ward  ^  remarks  of  so-called  desire :  ''  When  the  new  idea, 
does  not  lead  off  the  pent-up  stream  of  action  by  opening  out 
fresh  channels,  when,  instead  of  this,  it  is  one  that  keeps  them 
intent  upon  itself  in  an  attitude  comparable  to  expectation,  then. 
we  have  desire." 

Various  terms — all  of  them  characterized  by  more  or  less  of 
indefiniteness — ^have  been  employed  to  describe  these  appetitive 
states  of  consciousness ;  prominent  among  them  are  the  follow^ 
ing  three — impulse,  instinct,  and  desire.  Of  the  use  of  these 
terms,  the  following  remarks  are  pertinent :  (1)  In  no  case  does 
psychology  intend  by  these  words  the  unconscious  or  merely  re-- 
flex  and  automatic  combinations  of  the  motor  organism.  The 
terms  ''  impulsive  "  and  "  instinctive  "  may  doubtless  be  applied, 
with  propriety  to  the  whole  list  of  such  combinations.  But 
such  a  use  is  not  psychological,  for  psychology  is  the  science  ol 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such.  From  its  point  of 
view,  the  most  elaborate,  as  well  as  the  most  simple,  impulsive 
or  instinctive  movements  of  the  organism  have  an  interest  only^ 
as  they  affect,  or  are  affected  by,  the  processes  in  consciousness. 
(2)  Impulse,  instinct,  and  desire,  considered  as  psychoses,  are- 
terms  that  may  be  applied  almost  interchangeably  to  explain  a. 
great  variety  of  motor  phenomena.  And  yet  these  three  words,^ 
when  more  carefully  considered,  seem  adapted  to  emphasize 
somewhat  different  aspects  of  the  respective  psychoses  for- 
which  they  stand. 

§  1.  We  have  ab-eady,  in  treating  of  conation  and  oonnected  forms  ot 
movement  (chapter  xi.),  remarked  upon  the  use  of  each  words  as  "impal-»- 
nve^and  ''instinctive."  When  applied  to  the  lower  animals  and  to  chil- 
dren, they  are  well  adapted  for  a  loose  and  popular  nsage.  We  note  with, 
astonishment  the  oomplioated  series,  and  even  systems,  of  purposeful  move- 
ments which  some  of  the  animals — for  example,  the  insects,  and  certain  of 
the  mammals — ^perform ;  bat  our  astonishment  is  scarcely  gpreater  than  onr 
uncertainty  as  to  how  far  any  oonsoions  ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions,  are  con^ 
cemed  in  these  movements.  Without  knowledge  that  is  unattainable  respect- 
ing data  of  oonscionsness,  we  add  nothing  new  to  the  external  facts  when  we 
ascribe  such  movements  to  impulse,  or  to  instinct ;  we  only  summarize  them^ 
Thus  and  so  the  movements  occur— -a<  ihovgh  consciously  initiated  and  oon- 
troUed ;  and  yet  we  are  unable  to  say  that  they  are  really  thus  initiated  and: 
controUed.  In  the  case  of  the  human  offspring,  however,  our  right  theoret- 
ically to  describe  the  states  of  consciousness  corresponding  to  the  word» 
impulse  and  instinct  is  much  more  clear.  This  right  is  derived  directly 
from  adult  experience,  and  also  indirectly  from  the  necessities  of  the  theorjk 
of  psychological  development.    For  there  is  a  large  part  of  our  most  oom> 

>  Article  Psychology.  Bocyc.  Brit.  p.  74. 
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plicated  ftdnlt  motor  aotivity  ^diioh  takes  pkoe  in  ohennelw  eBtabliahed,  on* 
der  the  principle  of  babiti  by  prerioiu  experience,  where  the  oonesponding 
processes  of  consmoos  ideation^  feeling,  and  Tolition,  ace  tbtj  slight  and  ob- 
scure. In  transferring  the  smentiHe  description  and  explanation  of  sneh 
processes  to  the  child,  we  most  do  the  best  we  can  hj  way  of  allowing  for 
the  vast  difference  between  the  complexity  of  even  the  most  meagre  adult 
•conscionaness  and  the  relatire  simplicity  and  undeveloped  chaxacter  of  the 
child's  consciousness.  But  only  so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  make  this 
transference  can  we  explain  the  childish  conaciousoess  at  all  or  understand 
how  it  can  grow  into  an  adult  consciousness. 

{  2.  It  will  be  our  purpose  in  this  chapter  briefly  to  charaoteriae  the  de- 
velopment of  the  more  complex  condition  of  mental  life  described  by  the 
terms  at  its  head.  As  has  already  been  said,  these  terms  refer  to  certain 
•diiferent  aspects  of  conscious  conditions  that  are  largely  alike  :  the  differ- 
ence is  chiefly  due  to  the  differing  degrees  and  combinations  in  which  idea- 
tion, feeling,  and  volition  fuse  in  them ;  while  the  essential  likeness  is 
«ummed  up  in  the  statement  that  they  are  all  expressive  of  "  appetencies" 
of  the  mind.  For  example,  the  bird  may  be  said  to  mate  or  to  build  its 
nest  either  as  the  result  of  impulse,  or  instinctively,  or  as  stimulated  by  some 
vague  form  of  desire.  And  we  may  account  for  human  beings  doing  similar 
things  by  referring  to  a  number  of  natural  appetencies,  which  might  be 
called  either  impulses,  or  instincts,  or  desires.  We  might  explain  the  bird's 
beginning  to  fly  and  the  child's  trying  to  walk  in  the  same  way.  In  case 
we  use  the  word  '*  impulse,"  however— whether  for  the  callow  bird  or  for  the 
callow  youth — we  emphasize  rather  the  force  of  that  craving  in  which  the 
series  of  complicated  movements  take  their  rise.  But  craving,  in  this  mean- 
ing, is  a  sort  of  resultant  of  feeling  and  conation— the  latter  being  con- 
sidered as  a  condition  of  tension  that  is  about  to  break  over  into  movement. 
If,  however,  we  chose  the  word  "  instinct "  we  look  on  the  same  movements  ss 
having  a  somewhat  different  origin.  (Here  compare  what  was  said  as  to  the 
•difference  between  impulsive  and  instinctive  movements,  p.  280  f.)  We  now 
call  attention  rather  to  the  recognized  ideal  end  of  the  movements,  and  lay  em- 
phasis on  the  activity  of  representation — or  that  which  takes  the  place  of  rep- 
resentation— in  connection  with  the  purposeful  character  of  the  resulting  vo- 
litions. But  by  *'  desire  **  we  understand  a  feeling-tendency  toward  conation 
with  a  definite  object  in  view.  So  that,  while  desire  emphasizes  the  affect- 
ive aspect  of  the  appetency,  it  is  also  significant  of  a  generally  higher  grade 
of  mental  development.  Indeed,  we  might  even  hesitate  to  speak  of  the 
lower  animals  as  having  iienres  comparable  to  those  of  man.  At  the  same 
time,  if  we  admit  mental  representation  of  the  end,  and  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  attain  it,  as  essential  to  an  explanation  of  animal  instincts,  many 
such  instincts  would  imply  a  degree  of  intelligence  far  in  advance  of  that 
needed  to  account  for  most  human  desires. 

By  Impulse,  then — as  we  here  employ  the  word — ^we  under- 
stand a  conation^  initiated  and  fused  vnth  a  feeling  of  craving^  in 
view  of  some  c^ect  of  sense-perception  or  of  imagination^  with  a  ten- 
dency to  discharge  in  a  complicated  form  of  pwrposeftd  movements. 
We  are  here  dealing  with  an  appetitive  condition  of  conscious- 
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ness,  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  being  driven  or  urged  to 
volitions  that  have  reference  to  an  object  as  an  end.  In  this  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  the  impulses  themselves  imply,  as  the  pre-condi- 
tion of  their  experience,  a  certain  previous  development.  This  de- 
velopment, however,  may  be  of  a  very  rudimentary  sort.  It  may 
imply  simply  enough  of  mental  faculty  to  recognize  an  object 
as  related  to  our  pleasure-pains,  and  to  feel  attracted  or  repelled 
by  it.  Such  feeling  of  attraction  or  repulsion  then  immediately 
tends  to  put  into  action  the  appropriate  motor  organism.  But 
the  impulses  themselves  develop  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
plex results  of  their  own  operation,  as  it  were.  The  very  move- 
ments of  the  organism  which  they  *'  impulsively  "  bring  about 
have  further  consequences  in  consciousness,  with  respect  to  the 
changes  in  its  objects,  but  more  especially  in  respect  to  the 
changes  of  its  feeling-tone.  Any  object  which  attracts  becomes 
connected  with  our  pleasures  or  our  pains ;  in  the  former  case, 
it  acquires  added  attractiveness,  and  in  the  future  excites  a 
stronger  impulse  toward  itself ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  becomes  re- 
pulsive, and  in  the  future  excites  impulsive  movements  away 
from  itself. 

The  general  Development  of  Impulse  is  subject  to  two  sets 
of  considerations  which  have,  in  some  respects,  directly  oppos- 
ing results ;  thus  the  compound  resultant  in  development  de- 
pends upon  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two.  First,  the 
impulses  themselves  become  more  numerous  and  more  compli- 
cated as  intellectual  development  proceeds,  and  as  experience 
becomes  more  full  of  content  and  more  complex.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  the  child  as  pre-eminently  the  creature  of 
impulse.  This  is  true,  however,  only  as  indicative  of  his  lack  of 
deliberate  and  intelligent  action  in  comparison  with  the  large 
sphere  covered  by  impulsive  action.  But  the  impulses  of  the 
adult  are  really  far  more  numerous  and  complex  than  are  those, 
of  the  child.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  is  with  the  adult  far 
greater  opportunity  for  conflict  of  impulses.  It  is  the  net  result 
of  experience — other  things  being  equal— that  all  human  beings 
are  attracted  and  repelled  in  a  great  variety  of  directions ;  and 
especially  is  it  a  mark  of  the  process  of  development  that  strife 
arises  between  the  so-called  "  higher  "  and  the  so-called  "  lower  " 
impulses.  But,  second,  the  many  conditions  of  development  se- 
cure two  results  which  modify  this  endless  splitting-up,  as  it 
were,  of  impulses.  (1)  Certain  impulses  become  habitually  ac- 
cepted as  exciters  and  controllers  of  the  spheres  of  action  belong, 
ing  to  them.  This  operates,  of  course,  in  the  direction  of  the 
consolidation  of  impulsive  movements.    Various  forms  of  accus- 
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domed  stimuli — ^perceptions  of  one  sort  or  another,  or  imagined 
and  anticipated  pleasures  and  pains— come  to  be  regnlarly  re- 
sponded to  with  the  appropriate  courses  of  conduct.  At  the 
same  time  (2)  deliberation  and  the  rational  regard  for  conse- 
quences conduce  to  the  control,  by  more  remote  ends,  of  the  ap- 
petencies of  the  mind.  Thus  some  of  them  become  suppressed, 
and  others  encouraged  in  a  guarded  way,  with  reference  to  the 
life  of  ideation  or  even  to  the  realization  of  accepted  ideals. 
This  effect,  too,  tends  in  the  direction  of  increased  solidarity  of 
the  mental  development  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  men- 
tal appetencies. 

It  is  by  the  combined  result  of  these  two  sets  of  considera- 
tions—the one  tending  to  increased  differentiation  as  new  expe- 
riences with  objects  are  found  to  be  pleasurable  or  painful,  and 
the  other  tending  to  solidarity  as  some  impulses  are  left  un- 
checked to  control  the  movements,  and  others  are  themselves 
brought  under  control,  or  even  eliminated,  for  ideal  ends — ^that 
the  development  of  a  mental  life  characterized  by  varied  im- 
pulses, and  yet  having  some  unity  of  habits  and  of  conscious 
purposes,  is  made  possible. 

As  to  the  Classification  of  the  Impulses,  psychology  can  do 
little — as  has  already  been  said.  There  are  as  many  impulses 
in  all  as  are  the  various  attitudes  of  felt  attraction  or  repulsion 
before  the  different  objects  presented  or  represented  in  con- 
sciousness. Those  of  the  lower  order  include  all  the  various 
forms  of  relief  for  uneasiness,  and  of  satisfaction  for  craving, 
which  the  discharge  of  the  bodily  functions  occasions.  Hence 
the  so-called  "  Appetites  "  may  be  considered  as  impulses ;  since, 
in  their  unsophisticated  condition,  as  it  were,  they  are  states  of 
consciousness  corresponding  to  the  definition  given  above.  Im- 
pulses are  also  connected  with  all  the  stronger  natural  emo- 
tions ;  since  all  these  emotions  involve  some  form  of  craving 
which  tends  to  break  over  into  a  suitable  motor  discharge.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  even  of  the  sesthetical  and  ethical  senti- 
ments, although  of  these — and  especially  of  the  former — ^the  re- 
mark is  much  less  obviously  true.  The  logical  feelings  undoubt- 
edly operate  impulsively,  as  has  already  to  some  extent  been 
pointed  out. 

{  3.  That  our  impulses  have  their  roots  in  conAtire  forth-putting  coupled 
with  the  feeling  of  craving,  and  tending  to  break  over  into  pmposefnl  moye- 
ments,  is  implied  in  the  various  terms  employed  to  designate  them.  Thej 
are  called  *'  inclinations*'  {NiBigung  or  Bang)^  ** strirings"  (Streben),  or  con- 
scious **  tendencies"  or  '*  states  of  tension ; "  whatever  is  done  impulsively 
appears  of  the  nature  of  a  leap  from  an  idea  seized  with  feeling  to  a  conatior^ 
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enffased  with  feeling.  There  is  something  like  being  driven,  when  acting 
"  from  impulse/*  as  we  say  (7Vi0&).  All  these  phrases  consider  the  relation 
between  the  resalting  movement  and  the  condition  of  consciousness,  as 
though  the  latter  were  a  sort  of  vis  a  tergo.  But  on  considering  the  same 
relation  from  the  reverse  point  of  view,  we  may  speak  of  the  object  as  at- 
tractive or  repulsive,  and  so  as  accounting  for  the  state  of  consciousness  and 
for  the  purposeful  movements  alike.  Psychologically  considered,  however, 
it  is  those  changes  of  feeling  as  pleasure-pain,  which  result  from  our  chang- 
ing relations  to  the  object,  that  constitute  its  attractive  or  repulsive  charac- 
ter. From  whichever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  relation  between  mental 
condition  as  appetitive  and  the  resulting  movements  as  affecting  both  our- 
selves and  the  object  impulsively  aimed  at,  it  is  the  *'  drive  '*  of  the  mixed 
condition  of  feeling  and  conation  which  we  have  in  mind. 

2  4.  The  rise  and  development  of  the  impulses,  as  we  are  now  using  the 
term,  implies  all  that  was  previously  said  (see  p.  218  f.)  regarding  the  simplest 
stages  of  conation,  and  even  a  multitude  of  merely  physiological  (reflex  or 
automatic)  activities  as  lying  back  of  these  elementary  psychoses.  Thus  we 
may  conceive  of  ourselves  as  tracing  the  growth  of  the  more  complex  im- 
pulses out  of  blind  unconscious  reflex  or  automatic  movements.  Even  here, 
however,  some  feeling  and  ideation  and  consciousness  of  self-effort  are  very 
likely  involved.  The  soliciting  and  g^ding  influence  of  pleasure  and  the 
inhibiting  and  guiding  influence  of  pain,  are  all-important  in  the  formation 
of  complex  impulses.  The  child  kicks,  strikes,  bites,  clutches  with  its 
hands,  x)erforms  the  various  functions  of  voluntary  bodily  easement,  makes 
its  flrst  efforts  at  creeping  and  walking,  responds  with  the  more  complex 
imitative  movements,  etc.,  etc. — ^impulsively.  So,  also,  very  largely,  does 
the  trained  athlete  play  ball  or  perform  upon  parallel  bars,  the  boxer  box, 
and  the  fencer  thrust  and  parry ;  so  also  does  the  expert  in  mental  arith- 
metic, or  the  physician,  artful  but  not  scientific  in  diagnosis,  seize  and  fol- 
low the  mental  due  in  impulsive  fashion.  In  similar  fashion  do  men  and 
women  fall  in  love  and  pursue  the  object  of  their  passion ;  heroes  aglow 
with  excitement  hew  their  way  or  lead  their  troops  in  battle ;  business  men 
buy  and  sell  stocks,  or  gamblers  bet  at  cards.  That  is  to  say,  in  all  these 
oases  we  have  complex  and  purposeful  movements  following  upon  the 
«  drive  "  toward  a  desired  object  which  arises  in  a  mixed  condition  of  crav- 
ing and  conation  ;  and  what  is  noticeably  left  out  of  our  account  of  the  ac- 
tion—because it  is  really  wanting  in  the  conscious  conditions — is  a  clear 
mental  representation  of  an  end  to  be  reached  by  adapted  and  selected 
means,  and  the  choices  adopting  the  end  and  selecting  the  means. 

Most  important  of  all  in  the  development  of  the  impulses  is  the  securing 
by  experience  of  the  right  inhibitions  or  checks  to  the  appetencies.  The 
animal,  the  child,  the  insane  and  diseased  will,  and  the  subject  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion,  are  all  lacking  in  a  sufficient  reserve  of  inhibitory  influ- 
ences. Physiologically  expressed,  we  may  say  that  the  "  stock  of  reserve 
brain-power**  belonging  to  the  higher  and  more  purely  psychic  centers  is 
small  in  these  cases ;  the  discharges  from  the  lower  centers  are  too  prompt 
and  explosive,  as  it  were.  Psychologically  regarded,  we  notice  in  such  per- 
sons a  lack  of  reserve  in  expressive  action  and  in  movements  designed  to  sat- 
isfy some  form  of  craving — a  lack  of  "  self-control.*'    The  dipsomaniac  (who 
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drinks  impnlriTelj),  the  klepkomaiuAO  (who  ateali  impiiMTely),  the  pkno- 
maniac  (who  wanden  off  impnluTelj),  the  erotomaniac  (who  gxmtifleB  sescnal 
appetite  impnlnTely),  are  all  examplea  of  theyictims  of  unchecked  impakeA. 
In  all  such  cases,  craying  passes  rapidly  from  excited  feeling  oyer  into  the 
stress  of  initial  conation ;  and  conation  at  once  breaks  orer  into  motor  effects. 
It  is  for  reasons  which  lie  in  the  yery  nature  of  these  appetencies  that,  bj 
**deyelopment"  of  the  impalses,  we  understand  almost  yrhoUj  their  cuiture 
by  inhibUum.  Inhibition  is,  howeyer,  only  a  part  of  the  real  deyelopment, 
as  well  as  of  the  highest  deyelopment,  of  the  impulsiye  or  appetitiye  condi- 
tions of  mind.  For,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  in  all  complex  forms  of 
moyement  the  best  practical  results  require  that  oultiyated  impulses  should 
take  the  initiatiye  and  should  keep  the  lead.  Beasoning,  or  drawing  con- 
clusions from  consciously  accepted  grounds,  is  quite  too  slow  eyen  to  oon- 
serye  our  safety,  much  less  to  attain  the  rewards  of  skill  and  art  Neither 
is  the  result  of  impulse  always,  by  any  means,  inferior  to  that  attained  by 
ratiocination. 

{  5.  The  three  forms  of  appetite  popularly  recognized— for  food^  for 
drinky  and  the  appetite  of  tex — may  properly  be  considered  among  the  de- 
yeloped  impulses;  the  two  former  are,  eyen  in  man's  case,  comparatiyely 
direct  in  their  working  and  simple  in  character ;  the  latter  is  much  more 
eomplex.  The  new*bom  child,  when  first  offered  food,  probably  obtains  it 
by  sucking  as  an  almost  purely  physiological  reflex.  It  is  by  experience  in 
being  fed  that  a  truly  psychical  appetency  arises.  The  acquired  in&ntile 
appetite  consists  of  a  mixture  of  uneasy  bodily  sensations  that  are  ill-local- 
ized, of  more  definite  jMychioal  desire  for  an  object  already  experienced 
as  pleasure-giying,  with  reriyed  mental  images  of  manifold  comfortable  sen- 
sations of  warmth,  fulness  of  the  stomach,  etc.;  and  especially  of  the  cona- 
tiye  tension  that  is  ready  to  break  oyer  into  the  actual  complex  of  sucking 
moyements.  But  what  we  call  the  *'  appetite  for  food  **  in  adult  life  is  a 
much  more  complex  affidr.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  many  persons  who  haye 
scarcely  known  real  keen  hunger,  it  is  largely  an  ideal  i^ir ;  it  is  a  half-in- 
tellectual and  relatiyely  faint  desire  to  realize  certain  definite  satisfactions 
once  experienced.  It  is  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  or  for  luncheon,  or  for 
dinner ;  for  this  or  that  kind  or  combination  of  food.  It  is  eyen  often  a 
mixture  of  anticipated  sympathetic  feelings  of  an  assodatiye  sort.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  appetite  in  the  case  of  those  adults  who  do  know  what  hun- 
ger is,  and  are  habitually  ill-fed,  is  eyen  more  unlike  the  appetite  of  in&ncy. 

What  is  caUed  the  "  appetite  of  sex  "  is  often  spoken  of  as  though  it 
were  a  yery  simple  and  direct  aflkir.  On  the  contrary,  this  so-called  appetite 
is  a  yery  yariable  and  always  rather  complex  mixture  of  sensation,  ideation, 
feeling,  and  wilL  Eyen  before  the  appetency  assumes  the  mote  definite 
form  which  belongs  to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  seems  to  be  latent  in  that  dif- 
ference of  consciousness  with  which  children  regard  those  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Doubtless  it  is  difficult  here  to  tell  bow  much  is  due  to  associations  es- 
tablished by  education,  and  how  much  is  rather  a  matter  '<  of  nature,"  an 
we  should  say.  In  its  beginnings  it  is  often,  almost  as  much  a  matter  of 
feeling  gentle  repulsions,  or  "  shyness,*'  as  of  yague  attractions — ^minglings 
of  curiosity,  desire  of  approbation,  and  undefined  crayings.  In  many  cases 
the  same  confiict  between  feelings  of  attraction  and  feelings  of  repulsion 
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chaiaoterizee  sexual  appetite  even  after  the  oharacteristio  bodily  sensations 
become  more  prominent  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
age  of  puberty  is  itself  marked  by  a  wonderful  development  of  obscnre 
but  powerful  feelings  of  craving.  It  is  at  once  the  impulsive  and  the 
sentimental  age.  And  what  we  call  "sexual  feeling,"  as  though  it  were 
a  definite  thing  instead  of  being  a  complex  mixture,  enters  into  all  the  rela- 
tions and  intercourse  which  exist  between  persons  of  opposite  sexes.  Sel- 
dom or  never  does  it  sink  so  low  in  human  consciousness  as  to  be  for  a  long 
time  that  relatively  simple  bodily  impulse,  or  craving,  which  man  shai-es 
in  common  with  the  other  animals.  The  rather  does  it  ordinarily  associate 
with  itself  a  variety  of  related  feelings ;  and,  in  connection  with  this  varied 
affective  excitement,  the  increased  activity  of  imagination  is  to  be  noted. > 
Indeed,  the  appetency  may  be  so  refined  as  to  assume  largely  the  character- 
istics of  sentiment ;  though  not  without  that  longing  for  certain  relations  to 
the  object  (that  is,  the  object  is  never  regarded  in  a  merely  contemplative 
way)  which  belongs  to  the  condition  as  appetitive.  Thus  Plato  was  able  to 
define  Sros  as  the  instinct  for  the  ideal— the  excitant  of  impulsive  move- 
ments toward  objects  held  up  by  imagination. 

2  6.  The  peculiar  character  of  impulse  is  further  seen  when  we  consider 
that  almost  all  the  emotions  have  specially  correlated  impulses  to  which  they 
give  rise.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  impulse  is,  in  its  very  nature,  feeling 
blended  with  initial  conation,  on  the  way  to  purposeful  movements.  Thus 
the  impulse  of  auger  is  to  strike,  or  kick,  or  resist ;  the  impulse  of  hatred  or 
revenge  is  to  injure  the  object  of  the  feeling,  though  in  a  more  planful  way, 
since  hatred  and  revenge  are  passions  or  cherished  emotions ;  the  impulse  of 
fear  is  to  run  away  or  to  take  an  attitude  of  defence  rather  than  of  attack,  as 
in  the  case  of  anger  ;  the  impulse  of  love  is  to  fondle,  defend,  and  to  em- 
brace, etc.  Even  such  feelings  as  curiosity,  doubt,  and  belief,  if  they  reach 
an  emotional  stage,  manifest  appropriate  connected  impulses.  Thus  we  feel 
"  impelled"  to  look  "pryingly"  at  the  object  which  excites  curiosity,  *' sus- 
piciously "  at  that  which  excites  doubt,  *'  confidingly"  at  that  to  which  be- 
lief attaches  itself.  This  "  looking  "  impulse  is  significant  of  that  mixture 
of  craving  and  conation  which  belongs  to  all  the  conditions  of  mind  which 
have  the  characteristics  of  appetency.  And  here  we  return  to  the  general  and 
most  important  psychological  truth  (oomp.  pp.  211-216),  that  man  is  made 
for  action,  and  that  every  mental  excitement  of  whatever  sort  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  impelling  force  upon  the  motor  organism.  Even  in  those  more  re- 
strained and  hidden  conditions  of  mind  which  only  developed  experience 
makes  possible  the  same  thing  is  true.  For  to  restrain  is  the  correlative  of 
a  condition  of  tension  ;  and  interior  tension  is  so  connected  with  movement 
of  some  kind  as  to  find  a  natural  mode  of  outflow  and  relief  only  in  breaking 
over  into  movement. 

Few  words  have  been  employed  with  more  indefiniteness,  and 
with  a  larger  amount  of  ignorance,  than  the  word  Instinct.    In 

>  ThiiB  <ni  the  one  Bide  we  find  Bain  aaytngCTheBmotioiii  and  the  will.  p.  1961):  *'Lo?e  Is  com- 
pleted and  aatlafied  with  an  emhnoe.  ...  oar  lore-ptoasnree  begin  and  end  in  eenanal  con- 
tact" Bat  aa  Oabania  obeervea  (Bapporta  da  Fhyatqae  et  da  Moral  de  IHIomme) :  "  Tal  m  nom- 
bie  de  fols  la  plas  grande  f6condit6  d'ldtea,  la  plaa  billlante  Imagination,  one  aptitude  Bingolidie  4 
tone  lea  arts,  ae  d6yelopper  toot  4  coap  chea  dea  flUea  de  oet  ftge,**  etc 
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the  attempt  to  explain  the  wonderfully  complicated  and  purpose- 
ful movements  which  some  of  the  lower  animals  perform,  with- 
out previous  experience  and  so  without  opportunity  to  learn,  this 
term  is  of  acknowledged  convenience.  As  has  already  been  said, 
unless  we  fully  agree  upon  certain  describable  conditions  of 
consciousness  which  can  be  proved  to  exist,  and  then  confine  the 
term  to  movements  dependently  connected  with  such  conditions, 
to  speak  of  "  instinct "  is  to  offer  in  explanation  of  those  move- 
ments the  mere  semblance  of  knowledge.  The  facts  in  the  life 
and  development  of  the  animals  which  are  usually  covered  by 
this  term  are,  however,  not  without  value  to  psychology.  They 
assist  us  in  making  it  more  truly  a  study  of  the  evolution  of 
human  mental  life. 

No  perfectly  clear  distinction  can  be  made,  even  in  the  case 
of  man,  between  the  impulses  and  the  instincts.  As  we  shall 
employ  the  terms,  however,  the  latter  differ  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  two  particulars  (comp.  p.  230  f.) :  (1)  In  the  case  of  the 
instincts  we  emphasize  more  the  p^irpaseful  and  seemingly  inteUi- 
gent  character  of  the  resulting  movements.  They  are  relatively  (as 
compared  with  the  impulses)  much  more  suggestive  of  the  con- 
trolling presence  of  ideas  which  are  set  as  ends  before  the  mind, 
to  be  realized  by  a  series  of  voluntary  muscular  transactions. 
They  seem  like  the  deeds  of  intelligent  will  striving  to  realize 
ideas  held  up  by  imagination  and  thought.  How  far  an  actual 
examination  of  the  data  of  consciousness  justifies  the  seeming, 
is  a  question  which  can  probably  never  be  answered  satisfacto- 
rily. But  (2)  by  the  word  instinct  we  mean  to  designate  only  such 
activities  as  belong  to  the  species^  and  thus  exhibit  themselves,  either 
at  particular  periods  or  uniformly,  in  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual as  connected  with  its  welfare,  as  a  member  of  the  species,  or  unth 
the  propagation  and  welfare  of  the  species.  Although,  then,  the 
modifying  and  exciting  influence  of  experience  may  be  felt  upon 
the  instincts,  they  are  ordinarily  understood  to  arise  chiefly  from 
the  nature  of  the  species,  and  not  to  be  learned  by  the  individual. 

The  attempt  to  apply  the  foregoing  distinctions  consist- 
ently to  all  the  phenomena  grouped  under  the  terms  ^'imptd- 
sive  "  and  "  instinctive,*'  whether  in  the  case  of  man  or  of  the 
lower  animals,  will  make  clear  its  own  impossibility.  Impulses, 
in  the  psychical  meaning  of  the  word,  and  physiological  reflexes 
and  automatic  movements,  shade  into  each  other ;  and  so  do  the 
instincts  shade  into  the  so-called  impulses.  Both  impulses  and 
instincts  in  the  course  of  development,  come  largely  to  be  ex- 
plained as  matters  of  more  or  less  definite  desire  and  purposeful 
intelligent  volition. 
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2  7.  For  instances  of  the  astonishing  performances  attributed  to  animal 
instinct  we  must  refer  to  the  books  which  treat  of  this  subject.  By  those 
authors  who  attempt  to  do  anything  more  than  tell  interesting  stories,  these 
performances  are  explained  in  one  of  the  foUowing  three  ways:  (1)  They 
are  considered  as  wholly,  or  very  largely,  of  the  nature  of  merely  physiologi- 
cal reflexes.  That  is  to  say,  the  complicated  mechanism  which  the  animal 
inherits  is  stimulated  in  appropriate  ways  and  it  responds  with  the  custom- 
ary ancestral  forms  of  reaction.  Here,  of  course,  unless  we  are  to  reduce 
the  animal  to  a  mere  physical  mechanism,  some  conscious  stimulation,  some 
irritation  of  sensibili^,  must  be  supposed  to  take  place.  But  whether  con- 
sciousness is  allowed  any  influence  in  determining  the  motor  reaction,  or  is 
regarded  as  only  the  concomitant  of  nervous  processes  which  would,  with- 
out any  interpolation  of  consciousness,  perform  the  result — this  depends 
much  upon  the  writer's  general  psychological  or  philosophical  point  of  view. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  any  sentient  being  equipped  with  a  system  of  connected 
organs,  the  following  points  seem  necessarily  to  be  provided  for,  as  it  were  : 
{a)  The  possession  of  the  bodily  organs  must  be  dependent  upon  and  related 
to  their  use.  Under  the  general  principles  of  evolution  we  may  say  that 
without  use  the  organs  cannot  be  conserved  and  developed.  Moreover  (&), 
if  the  being  is  a  sentient  being,  and  has  an  equipment  of  organs  of  sen- 
sation and  organs  of  motion,  the  possession  and  development  of  these 
organs  is  connected  with  the  rise  and  development  of  sentience.  That  is  to 
say,  the  proper  sensory-motor  and  even  ideo-motor  activities  are  inseparably 
linked  in,  as  it  were,  with  the  possession  and  use  of  the  mechanism  (the 
speciflc  set  of  organs  which  constitutes  the  so-called  "nature'*  of  the 
animal).  When  then  a  writer  on  instinct  expresses  himself  as  follows :  ^ 
"Has  the  bird  a  gland  for  the  secretion  of  oil?  She  knows  instinctively 
how  to  press  the  oil  from  the  gland,  and  apply  it  to  the  feather?  .  .  .  Has 
the  silk-worm  the  function  of  secreting  the  silk?  At  the  proper  time  she 
winds  the  cocoon  such  as  she  has  never  seen,  as  thousands  before  have  done, 
etc.'*— while  we  cannot  press  the  word  "knowledge,"  and  apply  it  to  the 
bird,  much  less  to  the  silk- worm  winding  its  cocoon  "  at  the  proper  time," 
we  may  maintain  that  structure  and  function  go  together,  and  that  purpose- 
ful use  of  the  sensory-motor  organism  implies  a  psychical  relation  between 
sensory  and  motor  consciousness. 

(2)  The  second  way  of  explaining  the  so-caUed  instinctive  performances 
of  animals  may  be  called  metaphysicaL  The  metaphysical  explanation  of 
instinct  may  either  take  the  form  of  ascribing  such  wonderful  results  to 
"the  Unconscious"  (so  Hartmann),  or  to  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God  who 
has  "endowed'*  the  animal  with  the  instinct  necessary  to  its  well-being. 
Thus  Odthe  exclaims :  "  There  is  in  the  curious  and  kindly  operations  of 
animal  instincts  something  which,  whosoever  studies  and  does  not  believe  in 
Ood,  wiU  not  be  aided  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  In  these  instincts  I 
perceive  what  I  call  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  who  has  everywhere 
spread  and  implanted  a  portion  of  his  endless  love,  and  has  intimated,  even 
in  the  brute,  as  a  germ,  those  qualities  which  blossom  to  perfection  in  the 
noblest  forms  of  man." 

(3)  The  third  form  of  explaining  instincts  is  more  expressly  psychologi- 

1  p.  A.  Chadbonrne :  InstiDct  In  Anlmalfl  and  Men,  p.  S8. 
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cal.  It  regaida  the  resulting  moyementB  as  ezpressiye  of  complex  sftfttes  of 
feeling,  ideation  and  conation,  which  break  over  npon  the  motor  organism 
in  the  form  of  regulated  and  habitual  impulses,  if  we  may  so  speak. 

The  completer  explanation  of  the  instincts  requires  the  assistance  of  all 
of  the  three  foregoing  forms.  But  the  purely  physiological  and  the  meta- 
physical  explanations  fall,  of  course,  outside  of  the  domain  of  pcfychology. 
Since,  however,  the  psychological  explanation,  although  solid  and  india- 
pensable,  cannot  be  complete,  it  must  be  given  and  accepted  only  for  what  it 
is  worth.  The  simple  fact  is  that  we  find  men,  and  the  lower  animals  gener- 
ally, using  the  istructure  with  which  they  are  gifted  by  nature,  in  ways  sig- 
nificant of  feelings  of  craving,  of  anticipations  of  ends,  and  of  adaptation  of 
means,  which  considered  in  themselves  impfy  far  higher  degrees  of  conscioua 
ideation  than,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  really  exist.  To  such  complex  condi- 
tions of  consciousness,  with  their  motor  accompaniments,  we  give  the  term 
"  instincts.** 

{8.  It  is  significant  that  one  authority  ^  divides  the  instincts  in  the 
following  way ;  noneation  -  impulses,  perception-impulses,  idea-impulses. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  all  the  more  complex  instincts  in  the  higher 
animals  involve  all  three  of  these  forms  of  impulse.  This  is  certainly  the 
impression  we  get  if  we  examine  the  movements  of  the  bird  building  its 
nest,  or  of  the  spider  spinning  its  web,  or  of  the  squirrel  collecting  and 
storing  nuts,  or  of  the  infant  sprawling  on  all  fours  and  trying  to  creep,  or 
practising  its  first  articulate  sounds,  or  grasping  after  bright  objects,  eta 
Certain  sensations,  with  a  strong  feeling-tone,  blend  in  the  particular  req- 
uisite condition  of  restlessness  and  craving;  the  perception  of  various 
surrounding  objects  stimulates  still  further  the  feeling  of  craving  and  sug- 
gests some  dim  idea  of  the  object  toward  which  the  instinctive  craving 
points ;  and  the  idea,  although  obscure,  seems  in  some  sort  to  arouse  and 
guide  the  will  to  the  efforts  at  realization.  This  entire  condition  of  con- 
sciousness is  then  like,  but  only,  in  most  cases,  faintly  like,  that  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  when  we  are  stimulated  by  desire,  to  form  the  idea  of 
what  will  satisfy  the  desire,  to  select  the  appropriate  means,  and  planfully 
to  create  the  object 

It  accords  with  our  view  of  instinct  that,  in  all  the  higher  mammals, 
their  instinctive  performances  are  not  absolutely  xmiform  and  infallible,  but 
are  modifiable  by  experience.  It  also  accords,  that  so  many  of  the  instincts 
develop  in  connection  with  a  certain  maturity  of  the  organism,  or  under 
certain  circumstances.  Such  are^  for  example,  the  instincts  connected  with 
sex,  with  the  acquirement  and  possession  of  property,  and  with  the  affiactions 
of  the  family  life.  Instincts  are  also,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  man,  inhibited  and  well-nigh  or  quite  suppressed 
by  habit,  as  embodying  the  results  of  experience. 

)  9.  From  their  very  nature  the  number  of  the  instincts  in  man  is  far  less 
than  the  number  of  his  impulses.  The  attempt  to  classify  the  instincts 
would,  then,  be  less  formidable  and  more  likely  to  succeed.  And  yet  even 
here  we  shall  be  most  truly  scientific  by  not  trying  to  be  too  precise.  For 
certainly  almost  all  those  natural  emotions,  which  we  have  seen  give  rise  to 
the  impulses,  more  or  less  completely  conform  to  our  description  of  an  in- 

>  Schneider :  Der  Thteriache  WUk ;  and  oomp.  Iris  Der  MenschMclie  WIQe.  p.  IM 1 
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stinot.  Anger  and  fear,  oariodty  and  affection,  in  the  young  animal,  as  the^ 
beoome  tinged  more  deeply  with  imagination  and  intelligence,  show  their 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  individoal  as  a  member  of  the  species.  And  in 
the  pursoit  of  the  objects  of  its  varioos  forms  of  api>etency,  it  may  be  said 
to  show  a  skill  which  is  only  partially  acquired — ^partially,  then,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  its  skill  is  an  instinctive  affair. 

Indeed,  it  has  sometimes  been  denied  that  man  has  any  genuine  in- 
stincts. The  gap  between  his  so-called  "  blind  "  impulses  and  his  intelli- 
gent acquired  aptitudes  is  thus  left  quite  unfilled.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  writers  who  ascribe  long  lists  of  duly  classified  instincts  to 
human  children  and  adults.  Among  such  are  the  instincts  to  suck,  to  bite, 
to  clasp,  to  put  in  the  mouth,  ciy,  smile,  creep,  walk,  to  imitate,  to  emulate, 
to  fight,  eta  So  also  are  sympathy,  and  the  various  forms  of  fear,  acquisi- 
tiveness, and  the  tendency  to  appropriate,  called  instincts.  We  hear  also  of 
the  instincts  of  play,  of  shyness,  and  of  sociability,  of  secretiveness,  and 
modesty,  and  of  various  forms  of  love.*  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of 
these  have  already  been  treated  as  belonging  to  the  impulses  and  to  the 
natural  forms  of  emotion  and  affection.  And  when  we  include  only  such 
purposeful  complex  activities  as  belong  to  the  species,  as  arise  necessarily  io 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  individual  member  of  the  species,  and 
include  vague,  restless  craving,  faint,  obscure  ideation  of  an  end  to  be  reached 
in  the  satisfaction  of  that  craving,  and  selection  of  means,  but  without  clear 
mental  seizure  of  the  end  or  comprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  means  to- 
it,  as  an  end— we  have  defined  psychologically  the  nature  of  instinct ;  but 
we  have  correspondingly  reduced  its  sphere  in  the  development  of  the  mental 
life  of  man.  Yet  even  thus  the  term  stands  for  a  considerable  number  of 
activities  midway  between  the  impulses  and  the  more  intelligent  and  planful 
resulta  of  acquired  experience.*  These  "  instincts  "  are  all,  however,  of  that 
indefinite  and  complex  character  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  sensational, 
ideational,  affective,  and  oonative  elements,  which  belongs  to  every  form  of 
developed  mental  life.  And  the  only  valid  reason  for  not  caUing  the  instincts- 
"  faculties"  is,  that  their  very  nature  and  manner  of  development  make  us 
so  uncertain  as  to  how  much  of  conscious  process  is  responsible  for  the 
motor  manifestations — for  the  complex  and  purposeful  uses  of  mechanism. 

By  the  word  "  Desire  "  we  understand  certain  appetitive  con- 
ditions of  consciousness  in  which  tiie  blended  feeling  and  conation 
("craving  "  or  "  longing  for  ")  is  directed  toward  some  c^ed  men- 
tally presented  or  represented,  of  whose  '*  pleasure-pain"  ctiaracteris- 
tics  v)e  have  had  previous  experience.  In  general,  then,  the  desires 
inclnde  certain  more  definitely  developed  forms  of  appetency. 

1  See  tlie  extended  liat  of  Jaxnee :  The  Priiidples  of  PBTchdofi^,  n., !».  4m  t. 

*  The  amblgnoiifl  «»**"<«£  of  the  Gennaa  word  7V<0&«— Impnltes  or  fautincte  indUEerantly— 
fsvon  the  looeeat  poasfble  ciMgUlcetlon  of  the  aaimal  appetendee.  Thu  we  find  one  wiitor  (Fort- 
lace :  Sjetem  d.  Psychologie.  I.,  p.  S0»  f.)  clMeing  the  ^egetati^  physlologicel  fDnctioni  among  the 
THAe,  Another  (Santlos :  Zar  Psychologie  d.  meneehllchen  Trlebe,  p.  9  f .)  woold  rednoe  them  aU 
to  three  claeeee— thoM  of  Being,  thoM  of  Fonctlon,  fhoM  of  LIfto.  But  thla  makee  the  word  oo?er 
the  "  natural"  activity  of  an  the  aenaee,  and  even  *' nntrltfoa"  aa  well  aa  *•  lore  of  Independence^** 
etc.  Sorely  each  a  *<  muddled  llat"— to  boRow  Profeaaor  Jamea'  ezpreaaiao-haa  no  value  tai  pi^ 
chology. 
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They  involve  a  more  intelligent  and  contemplative  attitude 
toward  the  object  than  do  the  impnlses  or  the  instincts ;  although, 
like  the  latter,  all  desires  are  forms  of  craving  and  initial  cona- 
tion (or  will  in  a  state  of  tension)  ready  to  break  over  into  pur- 
poseful movements.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  such 
questions  as  the  following  have  been  debated  among  psychol- 
ogists :  Is  desire  to  be  classified  as  feeling  or  will ;  or  is  it,  be- 
ing neither,  to  be  erected  to  the  position  of  a  fourth,  independent 
form  of  consciousness  ?  Is  the  conscious  representation  of  pleas- 
ure (or— in  the  case  of  an  object  of  aversion — of  pain),  as  con- 
nected with  the  object,  necessary  to  desire  ?  Such  inquiries  are 
best  answered  as  a  result  of  our  further  consideration  of  this 
complex  phenomenon. 

The  Nature  of  Desire  must  be  understood  (1)  as  growing,  in 
part,  out  of  the  dependence  of  feeling  and  willing  on  the  work 
of  imagination  and  intellect.  Beal  desires — as  distinguished 
from  impulsive  and  instinctive  appetencies — do  not  originate 
until  intellect  has  so  far  developed  as  to  make  a  presentative 
and  representative  knowledge  of  objects  possible  (ignoti  nulla 
cupido).  Hence  desire  has  rightly  been  called  by  one  author  '  a 
"  subjective-objective  phenomenon  " — that  is  to  say,  a  phenom- 
enon in  which  subjective  feeling  is  directed  outward  toward 
an  object.  Still  further,  the  object  which  excites  desire  must 
be  contemplated  as  standing  in  some  relation  toward  ourselves. 
Yet  again,  the  more  definite,  strong,  and  persistent  desires  require 
that  the  object  should  be  held  before  the  mind  as  both  related 
to  feeling,  with  its  tone  of  pleasure-pain,  and  also  to  will  as, 
at  least,  a  possible  object  of  attainment.  In  this  respect  the 
contemplation  of  objects  which  excite  desire  differs  markedly 
from  that  attitude  in  which  we  find  genuine  sesthetical  sentiment 
awakened. 

The  nature  of  desire  requires  also  that  we  should  consider  (2) 
its  relation  to  feeling.  Without  excitement  of  feeling  there  is 
no  desire,  and  yet  desire  is  not  mere  feeling.  Different  kinds 
of  feeling,  however,  stand  in  different  relations  to  desire.  In 
general,  the  massive,  low-toned  pleasurable  feelings  are  freest 
from  admixture  of  desire.  The  emotions,  with  their  natural  im- 
pulsive character,  as  intellectual  development  goes  on,  tend  to 
feed  the  desires  increasingrly ;  indeed,  there  are  certain  states  of 
mind  which  might  be  called,  almost  indifferently,  either  "  pas- 
sions "  or  "  desires."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  massive,  low- 
toned  conditions  of  pain — ^vague  or  more  solid  miseries  endured 
passively  under  the  law  of  habit,  or  because  we  have  no  "  idea  " 

1  VoUaaum :  Lehrbnch  d.  Psychologie,  H.,  p.  890. 
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they  can  be  helped — which  are  almost  totally  free  from  desire. 
Besides,  as  Dr.  Ward  has  said  :  *  "  Instances  are  by  no  means 
wanting  of  very  imperious  desires  accompanied  by  the  clear 
knowledge  that  their  gratification  will  be  positively  distaste- 
ful." Yet,  doubtless,  the  general  rule  is  that  we  desire  those 
experiences  with  which  remembered  or  anticipated  pleasure  (in- 
cluding relief  from  pain)  is  connected ;  and  we  feel  aversion 
toward  those  experiences  with  which  remembered  or  anticipated 
pain  is  connected.  But  (3)  desire  is,  of  all  conditions  of  con- 
sciousness, most  nearly  continuous  with,  most  closely  cognate  to, 
what  we  call  "willing."  It  is  confessedly  only  a  step  from 
"  I  want  badly  "  to  "  I  will  have."  And  in  the  case  of  intense 
desires  habitually  gratified,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  pre- 
cisely where  this  step  between  want  and  will  takes  place.  Hence 
that  consciousness  of  striving,  of  stress,  and  of  effort,  which 
belongs  to  all  strong  and  well-marked  desires.  "I  want," 
"I  will  to  have,"  "I  strive  to  get"— these  follow  one  another 
in  their  natural  order,  unless  inhibited.  It  is  this  absence  of 
the  self-conscious  active  element,  of  the  initial  and  as  yet 
restrained  volition,  which  chiefly  distinguishes  much  of  our 
admiring  and  regretting  from  our  desires  and  our  aversions. 
In  desire,  as  such,  there  is  a  dynamic  element  which  does  not 
belong  to  feeling,  as  such.  How  desire  differs  from  volition  and 
choice — the  genuine  and  completed  "deed  of  will " — we  shall  see 
later  on. 

2  10.  There  are  few  subordinate  subjects  in  psjchology  which  have  been 
more  Tagnelj  and  unsatisfactorily  treated  than  this — the  nature  of  desire. 
It  win  be  of  senrioe  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  right  view,  which  regards 
desire  as  a  peculiar  complex  development  resulting  from  the  combined  ac- 
tivity of  ideation,  of  feeling  with  its  experience  of  its  own  tone  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  of  conation — as  given  above — by  citations  from  a  few  authors. 
Herbart*  and  his  followers  regard  the  desires  as  forms  of  the  striving  of  the 
soul  after  the  appearance  in  consciousness  (the  ''  realization  ")  of  certain 
ideas.  So  Volkmann*  considers  desire  as  the  becoming  conscious  of  the  ef- 
fort (des  Strebens)  toward,  or  against,  some  idea.  This  fandful  definition 
implies  the  truth  that  desire  is  a  condition  of  consciousness  in  which  knowl- 
edge of  some  object,  as  possibly  or  actually  related  to  our  pleasures  or  pains, 
gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  longing  and  effort,  indicative  of  combined  affective 
and  conative  activity.  Approaching  the  matter  still  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  we  may  go  on  to  show  how  desires  vary  in  content,  strength,  and 
rhythm ;  and  how  they  accord  or  conflict  with  each  other,  as  the  presence 
of  the  objects  in  consciousness  varies,  or  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  and 
possible  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  the  ego  undergoes  change. 

>  Azticle  Pisychology,  Encyc.  Brit.  p.  74.  «  Pnychologle  ale  Wlswnflchaft,  L,  p.  MA. 

*  Lehrbach  d.  Psjchologie.  EL.,  p.  89T  f. 
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Another  anUior/  while  showing  that  ereiy  dedie  has  three  elements— a 
sensational,  a  repieeentatiye,  a  dynamio— adds,  in  somewhat  sentimental 
fashion,  that  all  desire  springs  from  love— arising  at  the  point  where  the 
emotion,  passing  beyond  its  actnal  objeot,  aspires  to  have  a  more  complete 
possession  of  it.  Joy,  which  is  desire  in  possession  of  its  object,  differs  from 
pleasnre— the  former  being  a  passion,  and  the  latter  a  sensation  or  emotion. 
Thus  we  have  emphasised  the  affective  side  of  desire,  as  impulsive  feeling. 
Yet  another  writer,'  after  remarking  that  the  feelings  form  the  foundation 
of  the  desires,  that  rarely  does  any  feeling  exist  long  in  a  man  without  pro* 
dnoing  one  or  more  desires,  and  that  there  is  perhaps  no  desire  which  does 
not  have  its  root  in  some  feeling,  goes  on  to  say :"  A  desire  is  a  force." 
"A  desire  in  any  being  is  a  striving  of  that  being  either  to  attain  some  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  or  to  be  relieved  from  some  feeling  of  pain."  These  words- 
emphasize  the  impelling  or  oonative  and  stressful  nature  of  the  feeliDg-fao- 
tor  in  all  desire.  Hence  the  proposal  to  call  the  desires  "  active  feelings.  *'^ 
But,  finally,  we  find  many  authorities  regarding  the  desires  as  almost  if 
not  quite  purely,  exhibitions  of  wilL  Efcri,  one  such  writer  *  holds,  is  the 
peculiar  kernel  of  the  ego  and  of  its  activity.  "  We  designate  an  effort  as  ef- 
fort after  an  a  (i.e.,  some  particular  desire),  when  we  know  that  the  effort 
attains  its  end  in  the  actualization  of  an  a.  We  call  it  our  effort  after  an  a 
so  much  the  sooner,  the  more  comprehensive  the  psychical  effort  which  at- 
tains its  end  in  the  actualization  of  an  a." 

{  11.  Two  arguments  may  be  adduced  against  the  dependence  of  desire 
upon  definite  mental  representation  of  an  object  as  related  to  the  self  in  a. 
way  to  excite  interest  First,  it  may  be  claimed  that  children  exhibit  plain 
signs  of  this  affection  before  int.elleot  is  sufficiently  developed  to  furnish  the 
knowledge  which  such  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  desire  requires ;  second,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  adults  at  some  time,  and  adults  of  a  certain  temperament 
habitually,  have  states  of  intense  craving  which  are  not  fixed  by  any  definite 
process  of  ideation.  The  facts  involved  in  both  these  objections  must  be 
admitted.  But  as  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  replied  that,  while  such 
unintellectual  appetencies  must  be  admitted  to  exist  in  infancy,  it  is  just 
the  growth  of  experience  as  affecting  mental  representation  which  makea 
the  differenoe  between  blind  impulse  and  genuine  desire.  The  child  im- 
pulsively reaches  for  the  fire,  and  after  experience  of  its  effects  shrinks  from 
it  with  aversion;  but  after,  and  on  account  of,  his  experience  he  reaches,, 
with  desire,  for  his  nursing-bottle.  So  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  earliest 
and  intellectually  most  undeveloped  desires,  there  is  truth  in  the  view 
which  regards  them  as  *<  powers  of  memory,"  or  as  '*  inner  powers  of  appre- 
hension "  determined  "  feeling- wise."  *  Nor  do  the  states,  or  temperaments^ 
which  might  be  called  "  inteUectually  impulsive,"  disprove  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  nature  of  desire.  On  the  contrary,  they  confirm  it  Here 
rests  the  psychological  account  of  that  general  restlessness,  and  fleeting,, 
manifold,  but  vague  desire— that  feeling  of,  and  yet  striving  against,  the  in- 

I  BaMer,  L09O11B.  etc.  PsTchologle,  pp.  149  f.,  488  f.    TUe  author  Mems  to  aooept  8plnon% 
view  that  tbo  one  principle  of  all  the  penooal  IncUnationB  ia  the  lore  of  heing.  or  the  effort  to  c 
thnie  In  befaig. 

s  Haiteen,  Gnmdsflge  d.  Fsychologie,  pp.  119  f .,  177. 

*  lipps,  Grondtateachen  d.  Seelenlebeu,  p.  008. 

4  oomp.  Beneke*  Pragmatiache  Psychdogieb  L,  p.  906 ;  S78 1 
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tolerable  oppression  of  ennui — ^which  is  the  fault,  charm,  danger,  and  se- 
cret, of  the  most  brilliant  intelleetnal,  SBsthetioal,  and  ethical  life.  For  the 
ceaseless  entertainment  by  imagination  of  various  ideals  operates  upon  a 
sensitive  mind  to  produce  something  like  the  same  vagueness  of  craving 
and  impulsiveness  of  will  (here,  however,  directed  into  certain  channels  of 
attention  to  objects  of  thought  and  to  speech  about  them)  which  character- 
izes inftmtile  desire.  In  this  regard  Madame  de  Btael,  for  example,  and  the 
young  child,  may  be  said  to  be  alike  in  the  indefinite  character  of  their  desires. 

{  12.  The  question  whether  we  can  have  desire  without  consciously  rep- 
resenting to  ourselves  the  attainment  of  pleasure  as  resulting  from  some- 
possible  relation  to  the  object  (its  possession,  use,  affection,  etc.),  has  been 
much  debated.  On  this  question  we  find  two  extreme  views,  one  of  which 
asserts  that  whtki  we  desire  is  the  pleasure  or  the  relief  from  pain  (which  is 
only  a  fonn  of  pleasure) ;  the  other  of  which  holds  that  the  object  of  desire 
need  not  be  represented  as  "  good  "  at  all,  or  even  that  the  idea  may  pass 
into  volition  without  any  connection  by  way  of  pleasurable  or  painful  feel- 
ing. Such  ti-uth  as  these  bald  forms  of  statement  have  can  be  apprehended 
only  as  we  remember  how  complex  and  variable  are  the  elements  and  forms 
of  desire ;  and  also  how  the  desires  are  liable  to  modification  under  the 
laws  which  control  all  mental  development.  We  have  seen  that  the  very 
meaning  of  desire,  as  the  most  intellectual  form  of  appetency,  implies  that 
what  is  desired  has  already  been  exi>erienced  as  a  good.  But  intense  desire 
ia  itself  a  painful  state  of  mental  tension ;  when  prolonged,  it  may  become 
an  intolerable  condition,  relief  from  which,  even  if  such  relief  is  accom- 
panied by  sorrow  and  pain,  may  be  of  all  things  most  to  be  desired.  Thus 
we  find  persons  afflicted  with  morbid  and  insane  desires  doing  deeds  which 
— say  they—"  we  had  to  do ; "  but  to  which  in  themselves  they  feel  an  in- 
tense aversion.  Moreover,  the  immense  and  overpowering  influence  of  habit 
must  not  be  neglected.  Certain  desires  grow  "  imperious  "  by  being  in- 
dulged. By  habit  also  the  memory  or  anticipation  of  pleasure  or  of  pain 
becomes  so  attached  to  the  object  that  it,  irrespective  of  any  conscious  rep- 
resentation of  its  possible  relation  to  the  self,  becomes  attractive  or  repul- 
aive.  Still  further  must  there  be  acknowledged  the  existence  of  morbid  and 
"  unnatural "  appetencies  or  desiree.  Some  of  these  have  their  roots  in  con- 
cealed diseases  of  the  organism,  some  in  irrational  curiosity,  some  in  the 
binding  power  of  strange  associations ;  and  some  originate  we  know  not 
why  or  whence.  On  account  of  the  connection  between  desire  and  "  deeds 
of  will "  we  find  in  such  desires  the  "  causes  "  (rather  than  the  *'  reasons  ^ 
of  many  grotesque  actions  and  terrible  crimes. 

{  18.  Desires  range  themselves  either  in  series  upon  the  same  side  as  in- 
volving and  furthering  each  other's  ends,  or  on  opposite  sides,  as  incompat- 
ible. Henoe  the  possibility  of  desiring,  on  "some  account'*  and  as  means 
to  a  desired  end,  what  in  itself  is  an  object  of  aversion.  Thus  the  lazy  boy 
desires  to  get  his  hated  lessons,  because  he  desires  the  promised  half-holi- 
day or  has  a  strong  aversion  to  the  punishment  which  follows  failure.  In 
the  complex  life  which  aU  men  live,  almost  all  their  desires  are  conditional 
—another  proof  that,  while  impulse  is  blind,  and  instinct  only  sernns  to  see 
the  end,  desire  is  more  dependent  than  either  of  the  other  conditions  of  ap- 
petency upon  imagination  and  thought     Henoe  also,  liveliness  of  imagina- 
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tioD  and  oonsequentiality  of  thinking  are  necessary  to  give  strength  and 
goidanoe  to  desire.  He  who  cannot  steadily  hold  an  end  in  mind,  and  think 
ont  the  consequences  of  conduct,  is  likely  to  be  fickle  in  his  desires. 

In  that  conflict  of  desires  which  necessarily  takes  place— since  most 
«  goods  *'  are  incompatible  with  each  other  and  experience  makes  ns  know 
this  to  be  so — one  desire  may  overcome  the  other  and  lead  on  to  its  own  ap- 
propriate deed  of  will ;  or  the  two  may  hold  each  other  in  check  and  pre- 
vent the  satisfaction  of  either,  while  dividing  the  appetitive  states  between 
themselves,  as  it  were.  Or,  again,  both  may  subside  into  quiescence,  or 
yield  the  stream  of  consciousness  to  some  new  desire  stronger  than  either  of 
the  two.  Habitually  triumphant  desires  may  become  dominant  and  even 
monstrous  passions ;  and  this  no  matter  how  "noble**  they  in  themselves 
are.  Thus  we  read  of  one  Montelli/  whose  desire  for  knowledge  had  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  he  led  the  sordid  life  of  an  intellectual  miser,  and 
died  a  most  learned  and  yet  useless  wretch. 

)  14.  Finally,  the  nature  of  desire  is  shown  by  a  consideration  of  thai 
complementary  condition  of  consciousness  which  we  call  "satisfaction.'' 
Feelings,  ideas,  and  volitions  as  such,  do  not  imply  either  dissatisfaction  or 
satisfaction.  But  we  have  seen  that  all  desire  is  essentially,  as  respects  its 
emotional  element,  a  condition  of  craving  or  dissatisfaction.  The  attain- 
ment of  that  which  is  desired  is  followed  by  an  unique  form  of  "  easement,* 
— ^the  pleasurable  state  of  satisfaction.  The  principal  part  of  satisfk^on 
seems  to  be  negative  and  reactionary,  as  it  were.  The  particular  form  of 
complex  and  painful  craving  which  characterized  the  desire,  as  well  as  that 
oonative  condition  which  has  been  recognized  as  the  "effort  **  belonging  to 
desire,  are  now  at  an  end.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  these  are  succeeded  by  a 
condition  of  pleasant  relaxation  from  strain,  or  of  massive  comfortable  feel- 
ing, or  of  positive  happiness  amounting  to  joy  in  possession  and  use  of  the 
desired  object.  In  cases  of  satisfied  desire,  where  the  cessation  of  the  de- 
sire is  followed  by  pains  of  body,  thought,  or  conscience,  the  unique  pleas- 
urable character  of  the  satisfaction,  in  itself  considered,  is  no  less  certain. 
The  man  who  with  a  weak  organism,  a  sensitive  imagination,  or  a  tender 
ethical  sentiment,  has  gained  his  desire,  is  no  less  satisfied  of  tiiat  particular 
form  of  painful  craving,  because  he  has  replaced  its  pains  by  yet  keener  and 
more  lasting  ones. 

In  general,  the  pure  and  complete  satisfaction  of  the  desires  becomes 
more  difficult  and  rare,  with  the  increase  of  intellectual,  sBsthetical,  and 
ethical  development  As  a  rule,  the  richer  the  life  of  the  mind  becomes,  the 
more  imperfect  are  its  satisfactions.  In  compensation  for  this,  however,  we 
are  to  consider  the  lessening,  under  control  and  the  formation  of  habits,  of 
the  painful  intensity  of  unsatisfied  desires,  and  the  increased  amount  of  mUd 
and  complex  satisfactions  which  the  very  multiplication  of  the  forms  of  de- 
sire makes  possible. 

If  we  were  to  begn^n  our  attempt  at  stating*  the  Kinds  of  De- 
sire by  an  analysis  of  the  conscious  life  of  different  individuals, 
we  should  have  to  say  that  there  are  as  many  desires,  for  each 
individual,  as  there  are  kinds  of  objects  which  he  has  found  pro- 

1  See  Beaonls :  Lee  SeDBatl<m8  Inteniee,  p.  ST. 
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ductive  of  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manifold  aversions  of 
the  individual  are  determined  by  his  experience  with  the  pain- 
producing  quality  of  different  presentative  and  representative 
objects.  Nor  should  we  thus  exhaust  the  list  possible;  for 
there  exist  also  certain  abnormal  or  pathological  desires,  and 
other  desires  which  persist  in  spite  of  the  experience  that  their 
satisfaction  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  painful  feeling.  In 
fine,  then,  the  very  individuality  of  every  individual  consists 
largely  in  just  this — the  character  and  number  of  his  dominant 
or  subordinate  desires.  Of  course,  we  may  generalize  and  clas- 
sify according  to  the  origin  of  the  craving  and  the  character  of 
its  corresponding  satisfaction.  We  thus  arrive  at  this  division 
of  the  desires  :  (1)  Sensuous  desires,  or  those  which  arise  out  of 
bodily  cravings  and  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  possession  and 
use  of  some  physical  object ;  (2)  Intellectual  desires,  or  the  crav> 
ings  that  arise  from  the  constitution  of  the  mental  faculties  and 
find  their  satisfaction  in  mental  exercises,  or  states,  regarded  as 
objects  or  ends  to  be  attained ;  (3)  Sentimental  desires,  or  those 
which  arise  in  the  contemplation  of  some  form  of  the  beautiful 
(sesthetical),  or  of  the  morally  good  in  conduct  or  character 
(ethical).  To  these  might  be  added  (4)  a  fourth  class  of  desires 
to  which  we  have  already  given  the  title,  pathological. 

The  foregoing  classification,  like  all  attempts  at  classification, 
only  serves  to  make  more  obvious  the  shifting  and  complex  nat- 
ure of  all  the  principal  forms  of  desire  as  they  are  actually  ex- 
perienced by  the  developed  human  consciousness. 

2  15.  For  example,  the  "  desire  of  wealth  '*  may  be  a  mixtttre  of  the  sen- 
anons,  intellectual,  and  sentimental,  combined  in  varying  proportions — as 
we  should  doubtless  discover  if  we  could  get  at  the  full  conscions  content  of 
this  desire  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  it  most  powerfnlly.  In  many 
oases  the  descriptions  would  emphasize  the  sensuous  satisfactions  which 
wealth  secores,  in  others  the  possession  and  nse  of  wealth  as  a  means  for  the 
satisfaction  of  intellectual,  or  sBsthetical,  or  even  ethical  desires ;  while  in 
still  other  cases  this  desire  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  restless  craving  for  the  in- 
teUectnal  and  practical  excitement  connected  with  the  pnrsuit  of  wealth,  or 
has  taken  a  really  pathological  character  and  become  a  "  craze  "  after  an  ob- 
ject which  the  pursuer  himself  knows  will  give  more  pain  than  pleasure  in 
its  possession.  Somewhat  similarly  complex  are  the  so-called  desires  for 
"  fame"  and  "  power,"  etc.  But  the  desire  with  which  we  regard  our  vari- 
ous objects  of  personal  affection  is  most  obviously  a  compound  of  all  the^ 
principal  classes  of  normal  desire.  Particularly  true  is  this  of  the  desire 
that  enters  into  the  more  refined  forms  of  love  between  the  sexes. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  complex,  higher  forms  of  appetency 
cause  us  to  take  a  significant  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
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mental  life,  both  in  the  backward  and  also  in  the  forward  direc- 
tion. For  desires  derive  all  their  wealth  of  content  from  the 
yarions  developments  of  memory,  imagination,  and  thought; 
while  they  imply  every  possible  form  of  feeling,  with  its  charac< 
teristic  tones  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  Their  development  is, 
therefore,  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  thus  far 
been  said  regarding  the  development  of  the  intellective  and  af- 
fective aspects  of  consciousness.  But  just  as  plainly  do  they 
point  forward  to  the  development  of  that  other  aspect  of  mental 
life  which  we  are  now  to  consider — ^the  imifying  of  the  phenom- 
ena in  the  **  willing  *'  mind. 

rOn  ImpolM  And  lastinott  oompi  Junet :  The  PrineiplM  of  Fliyoliologj,  IL,  xzIt. 
Ohaabourne :  Instinot  in  Animali  uid  M«il  lindny :  ifind  in  Lower  AniinaU  Ro- 
tn«nes :  Mental  BTolaiion  in  Animali.  Lloyd  Morsan :  Animal  Life  and  LiteUisenee. 
Schneider:  Der  Thieriwhe  Wille;  and  Dtr  Menachlfohe  Wille.  Spenoer:  Ptinoiples  of 
Pftyohology,  U,  p.  iSS  1  Mttniterberff  :  WiUenahandlaog.  p.  90  f.  Santloa:  Zor  Pit- 
«hologie  d.  meniohliohen  Tiiebe.  Ornbe:  Triebleben  d.  BeeU.  Preyer:  Mind  of  the 
Child,  L,  zi.  Perei :  L*Bdaoation  d^i  le  Beroeau,  iT.,  5.  Beaonia :  Let  SenaaUona  In- 
iemea,  ii.-Ti.  and  xtL  On  D«dre,  benidea  the  leotiona  devoted  to  thia  topic  in  other 
worka  on  payohology  and  ethioa,  aee  eapeoially,  Bidgwiok :  The  Methods  of  fithioa,  It. 
L.  Stephen :  Science  of  Ethici,  ii.  Wuta :  Lehrbooh  d.  FHyohologie,  S  4a  And  VqUe- 
snann :  Lehrbooh  d.  F^diologie,  U,  p.  tf07 1] 


OHAFTEB  XXVL 
WILL  AND  GHABAOTEB 

The  mental  phenomena  which  it  is  onstomary  to  group  to* 
gether  under  the  term  "  the  Will/'  are  of  all  perhaps  the  most 
subtle  and  complex.  The  reason  for  this  fact  is  chiefly  found, 
however,  in  the  relations  sustained  to  each  other  by  the  three 
classes  of  factors  (intellective,  affective,  conative)  which  enter 
into  all  mental  states.  As  the  development  of  mental  life  pro- 
ceeds, the  work  of  perception,  ideation,  and  thought  becomes 
increasingly  elaborate ;  while  the  variety  of  emotions  and  senti- 
ments grows  to  be  correspondingly  great  Now,  vnU  is  a  word 
traditionally  used  to  express  the  sum-total  of  all  our  perform- 
ances— whether  in  the  form  of  physical  movement  or  of  more 
purely  intellectual,  sdsthetical,  and  ethical  pursuits,  under  the 
"  guidance  " — as  we  say  of  reason,  and  because  of  the  "  motives  " 
furnished  by  our  various  emotions,  sentiments,  and  desires. 
Thus  ''  willing  "  ( Wollen)  comes  to  be  almost  coextensive  in  our 
thought,  with  that  entire  sphere  of  '^  acting  "  {Handeln\  and  even 
of  '*  doing  *'  {Thun\  which  we  call  our  ovm.  In  this  same  way  are 
we  led  to  apply  to  human  beings,  with  comparative  rareness,  the 
distinction  between  action  and  conduct ;  the  rather  are  men  in- 
clined to  regard  each  other  as  somehow  responsible  for  all  that 
they  do,  unless  the  doing  is  known  to  be  in  no  respect  under 
the  control  of  the  voluntary  motor  apparatus.  Even  the  per- 
ceiving, imagining,  thinking,  and  believing  of  others  are  chiefly 
considered  by  us  as  matters  of  conduct;  and  thus  we  hear 
it  popularly  said : — ^He  ought  to  be  able  to  see  this;  and  oitffht  to 
know  that ;  and  even,  It  is  vmmg  for  him  to  think  in  that  way,  or 
to  believe  in  the  other  way,  etc.  Such  langruage,  and  the  im< 
pressions  and  experiences  on  which  it  is  based,  however  crude 
and  psychologicsJly  unsatisfactory,  are  exceedingly  significant ; 
for  they  show  how  strong  the  tendency  is  to  regard  a  man's  will 
as  extending  over  all  his  actions,  and  to  identify  with  the  sphere 
of  Will  the  whole  of  what  we  call  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  real  psychological  kernel  of  this  so 
complex  group  of  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  belong  distinc- 
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tively  to  **imll,*'  seeniB  remarkably  simpla  It  is,  indeed,  so 
simple  as  to  defy  analysis,  for  the  very  opposite  reason  from 
that  which  makes  analysis  so  difficult  in  the  sphere  of  the  feel- 
ing's. In  treating  of  the  primitive  character  of  conation  it  was 
said  (p.  211  f .)  that  psychic  facts,  considered  simply  in  this  aspect, 
"  have  only  one  kind."  **  As  such,  there  is  one  and  only  one  sort 
of  conation."  We  shall  not  really  depart  from  this  position  now 
as  we  resume  the  discussion  of  the  development  of  mental  life, 
considered  chiefly  in  its  conative  aspect.  We  shall  indeed  speak 
of  volitions,  choices,  purposes,  and  plans ;  but  all  these  process- 
es in  consciousness  must  be  considered  as  modifications  of  the 
intellectual  content  and  affective  condition  under  which  one  and 
essentially  the  same  phenomenon  of  conation  takes  place. 

When  then  we  speak  of  the  development  of  the  will,  our 
reference  is  really  to  the  progressive  acquirement  of  those  com- 
plex intellectual  and  emotional  conditions  under  which  the  cona- 
tive activity  of  the  individual  takes  place.  Development  of  will 
is  development  of  knowledge  as  to  ends  to  be  chosen  and  real- 
ized, and  as  to  means  for  the  realization  of  the  chosen  ends ;  de- 
velopment of  feeling  in  the  formation  of  emotions,  sentiments, 
and  desires ;  development  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  motor  mech- 
anism, whether  external  and  obvious,  as  in  the  movements  of 
the  limbs,  or  internal  and  concealed,  as  in  the  mechanism  con- 
nected with  the  fixation  and  re-distribution  of  attention,  and  the 
control  of  the  mental  train.  But  the  repeated  activities  of  cona- 
tion— ^like  all  the  phenomena  of  mental  life,  and  especially  so, 
because  we  may  regard  this  law  as  having  its  seat,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  will — fall  under  the  law  of  habit.  In  the  development  of 
intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  motor  manifestation  of  conscious 
processes,  the  conative  factor  appears  ever  present ;  it  also  ap- 
pears^ at  least,  as  a  determining  fact.  Thus— to  speak  popularly 
— if  it  be  true  that  I  am  always  dependent  upon  ideas  of  ends  and 
of  means  and  upon  motives  of  emotion  and  desire  for  what  I  will ; 
it  is  also  true  that  what  ideas  get  accepted  as  my  ends,  and  my 
means  for  attaining  the  ends,  and  what  motives  become  most 
powerful  v>ith  ms^  depends  upon  what  "  I  will.*'  For  the  present, 
this  popular  way  of  representing  the  apparent  truth  may  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  whole  mind — intellect,  feeling,  and  conation- 
develops  together.  But  in  what  sense  there  can  be  a  develop- 
ment of  will  considered  as  abstracted  from  all  development  of 
intellect  and  feeling,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This,  however, 
need  give  us  no  anxiety ;  for  the  difficulty  arises  from  that  ab- 
stract way  of  speaking  of  the  faculties  as  though  they  were 
entities,  or  at  least  modes  of  being  or  behavior,  separable  from 
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each  other.  The  simple  truth  with  which  we  axe  now  concerned 
is  this — in  the  course  of  their  development,  and  as  dependent 
upon  the  growing  life  of  memory,  imagination,  thought,  and 
feeling,  men  come  to  be  able  to  make  choices,  to  select  ends  and 
means,  to  shape  conduct,  and  to  form  far-reaching  purposes  and 
plans. 

"  To  wiU  "  (in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word)  is  then  the  result  of 
a  development ;  itis  something  which  no  one  can  do  at  the  beginning 
ofinenJtal  life,  hU  which  all  men  learn  to  do  in  the  course  of  its  un- 
folding.  To  exercise  "  free  will " — ^in  any  conceivable  meaning 
of  this  term—is  not  a  birth-right ;  it  is  rather  an  achievement 
which  different  individuals  make  in  greatly  differing  degrees. 
But  willing,  as  conscious  self -activity,  does  not  manifest  itself  as 
early  and  as  persistently  as  sensation  or  feeling ;  and  in  the  de- 
veloped consciousness,  that  which  we  mean  to  indicate  when  we 
Bay  "  Iioill "  is  a  unique  phenomenon.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  emotion,  affection,  or  desire  ;  much  less  is  it  mere  conscious- 
ness of  movement  following  upon  sensation,  ideation,  or  thought. 

{ 1.  Says  Hdffding  >  pertdnently :  ''  As  in  Greek  mythology  Eros  was  made 
one  of  the  oldest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  so 
in  psychology  the  will  may,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  be  represented 
as  the  most  primitive  or  as  the  most  complex  and  deriTative  of  mental  prod- 
ucts." The  failure  to  observe  and  give  due  weight  to  this  truth  has  re- 
sulted in  much  confusion  on  the  part  of  writers  on  psychology  and  ethics. 
The  primitive  root  of  will  in  conation — that  which  in  respect  of  the  third 
aspect  of  all  conscious  psychic  facts  makes  conduct,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  action,  possible— has  already  been  discussed  (Ohap.  XI.)  ;  it  has  also 
been  seen  how  conation  stands  related  to  movement  and  motor  conscious- 
ness, and  to  the  fixation  and  distribution  of  attention  in  the  different  fields 
of  consciousness.  All  our  conclusions  upon  these  points  must  now  be  re- 
called and  understood  anew  in  relation  to  the  development  of  so-called 
"  Will."  Furthermore,  the  entire  nature  of  the  life  of  intellect  and  feeling, 
and  the  trend  and  laws  of  the  development  of  that  life,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
and  applied  to  the  understanding  of  volitions,  choices,  resolutions,  planning, 
etc.  In  the  intellective  aspect  the  important  thing  to  notice  in  reference  to 
a  correct  psychological  theory  of  will  is  its  increasing  **  teleological "  signifi- 
cance, as  belonging  to  the  very  life  of  memory,  imagination,  and  thought. 
As  intellect  develops,  more  and  more  remote  and  comprehensive  ends  are 
set  before  the  mind,  and  a  wider  and  more  precise  knowledge  of  means 
adapted  for  the  realization  of  these  ends  is  acquired.  Memoiy,  imagination, 
thought — all  necessarily  take  part  in  this  increased  recognition  of  the  teleo- 
logioeJ  idea,  this  conscious  awareness  and  pursuit  of  ends  by  use  of  means. 
Indeed,  each  act  of  recognitive  memory,  of  productive  imagination,  of  logi- 
cal conclusion  on  recognized  grounds,  is  in  itself  an  act  of  obedience  to  the 
principle  of  final  causa    Even  in  those  cases  where,  under  the  beneficent 

>  OutUnef  of  Psyehology.  p.  808. 
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effect  of  another  prinoxple  (wluoh  wemaj  oftU,  eomewluit  TBgaely,  the  **  prin* 
ciple  of  habit ")  these  aotmtieB,  haTing  been  f reqnentlj  perfonned  with  more 
or  less  recognition  of  some  end  in  yiew,  come  to  resemble  instinotiye  per- 
formances, their  teleological  import  as  affecting  the  deyelopment  of  mental 
life  is  only  the  more  apparent. 

What  is  tme  of  the  inteUeotnal  faculties  is  true  of  feeling  as  well.  The 
unformed  life  of  feeling  consists  of  relatiyelj  few  and  simple  affeotiye  states 
(connected  ohieflj  with  bodilj  sensations  and  appetencies)  which  ftuniah 
blind  and  nnchecked  stimuli  to  the  moyements  of  the  bodilj  organism.  As 
this  life  develops  in  dependence  upon  the  deyelopment  of  the  life  of  per- 
ception and  ideation,  the  yarietj  of  feelings,  and  of  their  consequent  con- 
flicting emotiye  discharges,  is  greatly  increased.  And  if  some  influence  from 
the  principle  of  teleology  were  not  exercised  in  the  realm  of  emotions,  con- 
tinued development,  and  even  continued  existence,  would  be  psychologically 
impossible.  As,  however,  the  feeling-impulses  become  desires,  and  some  of 
the  desires  are  weakened  or  eliminated  by  being  habitually  inhibited,  while 
others  grow  into  either  deep-seated  passions,  or  elevated  sentiments,  or  into 
dispositions  and  tendencies  and  habits,  by  frequently  '*  having  their  own 
way,"  the  organization  of  the  life  of  feeling  goes  on.  And  here  that  very 
dependence  of  complex  affective  states  upon  intellect,  which  contributes  to 
their  variety,  also  makes  it  certain  that  they,  too,  will  shape  themselves  ac- 
cording to  some  system  of  means  and  ends.  This  is  tme  even  when  the  ends 
are  no  other  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  momentarily  stronger  desires  or  of 
the  more  permanent  passions. 

Now,  it  is  into  this  self-forming  system  of  means  and  ends,  as  securing 
the  organization  of  the  life  of  intellect  and  feeling  that— we  may  figuratively 
say — ^Will  enters ;  nay,  within  it  is  the  willing  mind,  regarded  as  definitely 
adapting  the  ends,  selecting  the  means,  checking  or  indulging  the  appeten- 
cies, and  planning,  resolving,  controlling,  as  respects  the  entire  trend  and 
issue  of  the  course  of  development  And  if  we  are  reminded  that  such  lan- 
guage is  figurative  and  encourages  a  psychologically  false  division  into  facnl- 
ties,  we  admit  the  partial  justice  of  the  accusation.  But  we  repeat  that  the 
other  style  of  speaking,  which  represents  the  phenomena  of  **  willing"  as 
only  the  resultant  of  a  superiority  in  strength  of  two  contending  muscular  sen- 
sations, or  of  two  desires,  is  equally  figurative.  We  are  obliged  by  the  very 
nature  of  our  science,  which  describes  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  as 
such,  to  reaflbm  the  reality  of  conation  as  an  irresolvable  factor  in  all  psy- 
chic states ;  and  to  maintain  the  perfectly  unique  character  of  that  which 
we  know  takes  place  when  we  use  intelligently  the  words,  ^'IwiU"  In  view 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  teleological  principle  in  mental  life  there  is  certainly 
ground  for  asserting  with  M.  Paulhan :  "  Every  idea,  .  .  .  every  senti- 
ment, in  brief,  every  psychic  system  tends  to  complete  itself  by  volitions  and 
motor  phenomena ;  every  system  has  its  own  will."  ^  But  the  essence  of  what 
we  call  preeminently  **the  will"  involves  "a  sort  of  trial  of  psychic  sys- 
tems " — each  tending  to  impose  itself  upon  all  the  others,  to  the  end  of 
completing  itself,  and  of  the  conscious  adoption  of  one  of  these  systems  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others.  All  the  way  through,  then,  the  complex  phe- 
nomena involved  show  their  conformity  to  the  idea  cf  final  purpose.     "  Will- 

1  Oomp.  L'ActtTit6  Kentale,  p.  n  f . 
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ing*^  inaBiU  developed  vnanifeiUxtians^  impliee  knowledge  andfeding  with  rrfer* 
ence  to  meane  and  ends. 

By  the  word  "  Volition  "  we  understand  a  d^nite  conative  ac- 
tivity  caneciously  directed  toward  the  realization  of  a  menially  rep- 
resented endy  preceded  or  accompanied  hy  the  condition  ofdedre,  and 
tumally  accompanied  orfollotoed  by  the  feeling  of  effort.  A  volition 
is  then  a  complex  activity  in  which  conation  is  emphasized  as 
central  and  determinative,  bnt  as  dependent  upon  intellect  for 
its  direction  and  upon  feeling  for  its  so-called  **  motive  "  or  im- 
pulse. In  considering  the  nature  and  development  of  the  voli- 
tions  we  enter  the  sphere  of  conduct ;  and  every  single  volition 
may  be  called  ''  a  deed  of  will."  In  actual  experience,  here  as 
ever3rwhere  else,  the  principle  of  continuity  is  maintained. 
Looking  at  this  exercise  of  so-called  faculty,  we  cannot  draw  the 
line  precisely  through  the  place  where  it  emerges  in  obvious  dis- 
tinction from  previous  involuntary  conative  acts;  nor  can  we, 
in  the  case  of  individual  volitions,  always  say — ^just  here,  and  no- 
where else,  in  the  swift-flowing  stream  of  consciousness  did  im- 
pulse or  desire,  wishing  and  craving,  give  way  to  a  genuine  deed 
of  will.  In  fact,  most  of  our  volitions  flow  forth  so  silently  cutid 
smoothly,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  interior  of  the  self,  that  we 
have  to  turn  to  those  rarer  and  relatively  extreme  cases,  where 
the  will  asserts  itself  more  definitely  cutid  even  violently,  as  it 
were,  in  order  to  understand  its  distinctive  character.  In  two 
respects,  however,  all  volitions  are  distinguished  from  m^e  co- 
native  activity ;  for  they  imply  mental  representation  of  an  end  to 
be  realized,  and  excitement  of  at  least  some  faint  form  of  desire. 

There  are,  moreover,  several  respects  in  which  different  forms 
of  volition  differ  greatly ;  and  these  differences,  by  the  many 
combinations  of  which  they  admit,  result  in  coloring  our  deeds 
of  will  so  strongly  that  they  scarcely  all  seem  alike  fit  to  be 
brought  under  the  same  term.  Among  these  differences  the 
following  are  most  important :  (1)  The  end  toward  which  voli- 
tion is  directed  may  be  conceived  with  more  or  less  distinctness ; 
or  it  may  be  more  or  less  familiar  or  strange  ;  or  it  may  be  in  its 
nature  more  or  less  remote  and  difScult  of  realization.  Thus  the 
character  of  the  intellectual  activity  connected  with  the  presenta- 
tion or  representation  of  that  which  is  willed  profoundly  modifies 
the  complex  nature  of  the  volition  itself.  The  character  of  every 
volition  depends  on  the  content  of  what  is  willed.  It  is  one  thing 
for  the  child  voluntarily  to  stretch  out  its  hands  to  the  nurse  or 
to  the  toy,  and  another  thing  for  the  man  of  science  to  decide 
upon  the  course  of  experimentation  which  has  just  flashed  into 
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his  mind  as  a  means  proper  to  a  remoter  end  in  the  discovery 
of  some  ulterior  scientifio  trath. 

But  (2)  two  or  more  ends  may  be  presented  to  the  mind  in 
quick  succession,  both  of  which  cannot  be  willed,  because  they 
are  presumably  or  certainly  incompatible ;  and  in  connection 
with  their  mental  presentment  conflicting  desires  may  be  excited. 
Here — whereas  in  the  preceding  case  we  may  suppose  the  voli- 
tion to  be  '*  unimotived/'  since  only  one  end,  and  that  a  desired 
one,  is  presented — there  is  need  for  choice.  And  choice  itself 
may  be  either  between  two  or  more  ends,  or  it  may  be  choice 
between  acting  and  not  acting.  In  all  cases,  however,  volitions 
which  are  choices  have  a  somewhat  distinctly  different  character 
from  unimotived  volitions. 

Yet  again  (3)  the  amount  of  the  desire  excited  varies  greatly 
in  different  cases  of  volition ;  and  so  does  the  character  of  de- 
sire, whether  it  be  sensuous,  or  intellectual,  or  sentimental,  or 
pathological.  The  various  amounts  and  kinds  of  desire  which 
form  the  so-called  motives  for  our  volitions,  greatly  influence 
the  coloring  taken  by  the  deed  of  will  itself  as  it  emerges  in 
consciousness.  Sometimes  the  volition  is  pale  and  nerveless,  as 
it  were ;  because  desire  has  been  faint,  or  having  at  first  been 
strong,  has  finally  suffered  a  collapse.  Sometimes  it  is  blood- 
red,  because  stained  with  the  streams  that  have  poured  out  from 
the  vital  centers  of  appetite  and  passion.  In  connection  with 
the  two  just  foregoing  differences  occurs  another — namely,  (4) 
the  amount  and  character  of  preceding  "deliberation."  It  is 
this,  indeed,  which  emphasizes  our  most  genuine  and  unmistak- 
able deeds  of  will.  But  deliberation  is,  in  truth,  itself  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  intellect  and  inhibitory  volition.  We  speak  here  not 
simply  of  the  influence  which  this  mental  process  of  weighing 
ends  and  of  comparing  means  and  consequences,  has  upon  the 
question,  which  one  of  two  or  more  possible  volitions  our  choice 
shall  be  :  we  speak  also  of  the  fact  that  the  psychological  char- 
acter of  the  choice  is  itself  greatly  dependent  upon  the  amount 
fiutid  kind  of  the  preceding  deliberation ;  the  resulting  deed  of 
will  has  a  different  tone,  according  as  it  has,  or  has  not,  been 
preceded  by  deliberation.  Reckless  will,  hasty  will,  excited 
will,  cool  will,  rational  will,  reluctant  will,  exhausted  and  breath- 
less will,  etc.,  are  among  the  many  popular  ways  of  expressing 
these  differences. 

Volitions  differ,  moreover,  (6)  as  to  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand  toward  the  psycho-physical  apparatus  for  control  of  the 
organism.  Here  one  chief  distinction  is  between  (a)  volitions  of 
inhibition  and  (h)  volitions  of  positive  innervation  ;  or  between 
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those  whioh  are  adapted  to  check  the  impulse  to  act  in  a  certain 
way,  and  those  which  are  adapted  to  produce^  as  we  say  (and 
are  actually,  in  the  order  of  nature,  followed  by),  a  certain  deter- 
minate form  of  action.  In  connection  with  these  distinctions  we 
experience  the  influence,  upon  the  entire  state  of  volition,  of  all 
the  various  modifications  of  the  feeling  of  effort,  whose  nature 
and  origin  have  already  been  discussed  (p.  221  f .).  Both  volitions 
of  inhibition  and  volitions  of  positive  innervation  have  their 
characteristic  feelings  of  effort.  In  the  one  case,  this  feeling 
may  be  described  as  that  of  offering  resistance  to  the  tension 
connected  with  every  form  of  appetency  or  desire  ;  in  the  other 
case,  it  is  rather  described  as  that  of  overcoming  resistance. 
Figuratively  speaking,  in  the  one  case  "  I  will "  not  to  let,  at 
once,  impulse,  appetite,  didsire,  have  its  own  way  with  me  and 
bring  on  its  appropriate  form  of  action  ;  in  the  other  case,  "  I 
will "  that^  in  spite  of  certain  resistance  from  impulse,  appetite, 
desire  (and  these  may  take  the  form  of  disinclination  to  do  any- 
thing), a  certain  form  of  action  shall  take  place.  Here  it  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  longer  or  shorter  period  of  struggle 
which  blends  with,  or  follows,  the  more  purely  interior  deed 
of  will,  as  a  nistis  added  to  the  volition.  This  nistis  itself,  how- 
ever,  is  necessarily  "  backed  up,"  as  it  were,  by  a  repetition  or 
prolongation  of  the  volition.  All  these  elements,  in  their  com- 
plex resultant,  enter  into  the  conditions  of  willing,  as  we  are 
now  using  the  term.  But  other  volitions  of  both  classes  (wheth- 
er of  inhibition  or  of  positive  innervation),  instead  of  being 
marked  by  more  or  less  intense  feelings  of  effort,  are  character- 
ized in  precisely  the  opposite  way.  They  are  marked  by  a 
wonderfully  grateful  sense  of  relief.  The  will  to  "let  go," 
"  to  surrender  the  struggle,"  "to  yield  to  desire,"  etc.,  are  voli- 
tions of  this  sort.  So  also,  in  cases  where  deliberation  has  been 
long  and  painful,  the  making  of  the  choice  is  characterized  by 
the  very  opposite  of  the  feeling  of  effort.  Even  where  the  task^ 
set  by  the  volition  is  in  itself  a  severe  one,  whether  of  obvious 
bodily  movements  or  of  the  control  of  attention  and  the  train  of 
ideas,  it  seems  lightened  as  it  is  voluntarily  assumed — so  con- 
spicuous is  the  feeling  of  relief  accompanying  and  following  the 
resolution  of  the  nisus  and  the  perfecting  of  the  deed  of  will. 

i  2.  The  developed  form  of  Will,  to  which  we  give  the  name  volition 
(proper),  differs  from  mere  oooation  or  primitive  atteniion,  by  being  oon- 
scionslj  determined  according  to  some  recognized  "content.**  li  is  will 
which  knows  whxu  it  wants.  Such  an  act  of  will  was  recognized  by  us  long 
ago  when^  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject  (p.  61  f.),  we  spoke  of  voluntaiy  at- 
tention as  a  "  purposeful  volition ;  '*  and  yet  again  when,  in  a  later  chapter, 
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we  ipoke  of  ideo-moior  and  TolnntAiy  morementi  m  developed  fomis  of  eo- 
nation.  Here  the  distinctness  with  which  the  content  of  the  conative  actiTitj 
is  presented  in  consciousness  admits  of  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees  ; 
and  these  degrees  separate  the  most  blindly  impalsive  from  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  oar  conations.  This  relation  of  Tolition  to  intelleotnal  content  is  ob- 
served when  men  try — as  thej  habitually  do — ^to  excuse  themselves  from  the 
charge,  both  of  ignorance  and  of  immorality,  by  saying :  "  I  did  not  think 
what  I  was  doing."  On  the  other  hand,  they  excuse  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  immorality,  but  not  of  ignorance,  by  alleging :  **  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  about"  Li  the  one  case,  the  volition  closely  resembles  a  mere 
impulse ;  in  the  other,  it  has  the  character  rather  of  a  volition  proper,  but  of 
one  determined  on  insufficient  grounds.  A  child  who  did  not  remember  the 
unpleasant  consequences  which  followed  previous  impulsive  states  of  fear,  or 
anger,  or  desire,  and  so  did  not  recognize,  on  its  renewed  presentation  in 
consciousness,  the  character  of  any  particular  action  or  course  of  conduct* 
would  remain  incapable  of  volition.  It  would  continue  to  run  away,  to 
strike,  to  bite,  to  reach  out  its  hand  for  the  candle — impuUively  ;  it  would 
not  inhibit  these  movements  by  a  genuine  deed  of  will.  The  dependenoe 
of  volition  proper  upon  the  recognition  of  objects  as  ends,  and  upon  the 
mental  representation  of  the  consequences  of  previous  impulsive  acts,  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  pause  which  often  occurs  when  unfamiliar  objects 
are  presented.  This  pause  is  indicative  of  the  question — What  to  wilL 
The  sensuous  attractiveness  or  aversion  awakened  toward  the  object  is,  of  it> 
self,  sufficient  to  occasion  impulsive  movement ;  but  the  demand  to  act  in 
view  of  an.  intellectual  determination,  to  know  beforehand  what  we  are  goin^ 
to  do  and  what  consequences  we  are  to  experience  as  the  result  of  our  doing, 
is  necessary  to  a  genuine  voluntary  movement.  Shall  I  eat  tins  strange 
kind  of  food  ?  or  drink  this  unfamiliar  form  of  drink  ?  or  trust  myself  to  this 
unaccustomed  vehicle  {kago  or  sampan)  ? — such  are  some  of  the  inquiries  be- 
fore which  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  hurrying  travellers  have  to  form  voli- 
tions when  in  foreign  lands. 

All  these  variations  in  the  character  of  our  volitions,  as  dependent  upon 
intellectual  attitude  toward  the  ends  proposed,  are,  of  course,  connected 
with  variations  in  stress  of  desire,  in  amount  of  deliberation,  eta  Volitions 
are  also  characteristically  different  for  different  persons.  Ekmie  wills  are 
rapid  and  impulsive  in  movement ;  others  are  equally  rapid  in  movement 
but  clear  and  strong  in  intelligence.  So  the  individual  volitions  may  at 
certain  times  be  characteriaed  by  a  comprehensive  and  firm  mental  grasp,  al- 
though the  neoeesity  for  making  up  one's  mind  at  once  be  imperative.  For 
example,  let  a  horse  be  running  away  in  a  crowded  street,  or  a  child  ftdl 
overboard  from  a  ferry-boat,  and  one  looker-on  will  stand  "  will-less  "  be- 
cause intellectually  stupefied,  another  will  rush  to  action  blindly,  while  still 
another  will  choose  the  best  means  of  action  with  a  coolness  of  judgment 
that  farthers  instead  of  hindering  promptness  of  movement. 

{  8.  The  dependence  of  the  character  of  volition  upon  the  amount  and 
character  of  desire,  and  upon  the  relation  which  the  will — so  to  speak — as- 
sumes to  the  desire,  is  most  marked  and  influential.  In  this  respect  men  of 
different  temperaments  and  habits  of  action  differ  greatly ;  so  also  do  dif- 
ferent volitions  in  the  voluntary  life  of  all  individuals.     Some  men  of  little 
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passion  or  exoitemont  from  any  form  of  feeling,  habitnally  exhibit  great 
energy  and  firmness  in  volition.  Here  again,  '*  the  Will "  may  be  intelleotnal 
and  directed  by  a  clear  mental  grasp  upon  ends  ;  or  it  may  seem  to  be  more 
largely  blind,  mere  conatiye  energy,  a  relatively  unthinking  and  nnemo* 
tional  forth-pntting  of  volition,  but  with  marvellous  strength  and  tenacity. 
Men  of  the  latter  class  often  acquire  a  reputation  for  "strong  will*'  (more 
correctly,  obstinate  will).  Even  in  cases  of  equally  intense  emotional  influ- 
ence immediately  preceding  the  volition,  great  diflferences  appear  in  the  way 
in  which  this  aflfeotive  influence  gets  taken  up  into  the  volition,  or  adopted 
by  the  wilL  Frequently  the  experience  occurs  which  is  described  as  being^ 
'*  swept  away  "  by  desire,  and  so  willing  the  thing  wanted  because  one  can 
scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  help  doing  so. 

At  other  times  desire  or  passion  is  itself  voluntarily  espoused  and  made 
an  adopted  child  of  the  will.  Then  *'  I  will "  meanb  not  simply  that  desire, 
although  resisted,  has  at  last  got  its  own  way ;  but  rather  that  detire,  even 
perhaps  after  being  brooded  over  and  resisted,  is  now  iUe(^  part  <f  what 
IwiU,  Such  phenomena  occur  not  only  in  cases  where  the  deed  of  will  ia 
one  that  needs  for  itself  the  continual  influence  of  passion  to  hold  it  firm 
and  strong,  but  also  in  oases  where  this  deed,  under  the  influence  of  some 
ulterior  consideration,  is  itself  directed  toward  doing  a  certain  action  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  certain  frame  of  mind.  The  frame  of  mind  is  then 
willed  as  a  part  of  the  complex  action.  So  fanatics  and  reformers  often  act 
with  a  volwUary  pasnon.  Indeed,  as  Balzac  pertinently  says :  *'  Fanat* 
icism,  and  all  other  sentiments,  are  living  forces.  These  forces  become  in 
certain  beings  rivers  of  Will,  which  gather  up  and  carry  away  everything.'*' 
So  also  is  the  steady  glow  which  many  of  our  affections  dispUy,  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  will  that  attention  shall  be  given  to  them,  and  that  they 
shall  be  moU/s  which  lead  to,  and  sufPdse,  our  actions,  or  indeed  our  entire 
life  of  conduct.  For  example,  this  voluntary  adoption  of  xnssion  and  desire, 
so  that  the  character  of  the  adopting  volition  is  itself  modified,  is  distinctive- 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress,  of  the  patriot  to  his  coun- 
try, of  the  student  to  his  pursuits,  and  of  all  passionate  devotees  to  any  per- 
son or  cause.  It  is  as  true  in  its  way  that  there  are  voluntary  passions 
(states  of  emotion  and  desire  which  are  willed)  as  that  there  are  so-called 
voluntary  acts  which  are  little  more  than  unwilled  resultants  of  passionate 
feeling.  And,  indeed,  generally,  there  are  many  degrees  of  the  mixture  of 
emotive  and  volitional  elements  which  we  characterize  by  such  words  as 
volition,  choice,  and  purpose.  For,  it  cannot  be  said  too  often :  In  ewty 
devehped  '*deed  <f  wiU^  die  whole  man  acts;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
**  willing^  to  do  which  is  not  a  complex  restUktnt  cfaH  these fvndamental  forms 
cf  so-^saBed  faculty, 

{  4.  That  what  is  called  "  deliberation  "  is  a  most  important  modifier  of 
the  character  of  our  volitions,  is  a  truth  assumed  by  all  niJve  as  well  as  elab- 
orate ethical  theories,  and  illustrated  by  the  language  and  practice  of  men 
on  every  hand.  This  truth  is  evident  at  once  on  considering  the  influence 
from  the  lapse  of  time  over  both  the  intellectual  and  the  affective  antecedents 
of  volition.  If  volition  is  to  be  intelligently  directed  toward  an  end  that  is  at 
all  complex  or  remote,  and  especially  in  case  both  end  and  means  for  its 
attainment  are  unfamiliar,  the  process  called  '*  making  up  one's  mind"  as 
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to  what  to  do  oftnnot  take  place  withoat  deliberation.  The  stadj  of  mental 
*deyelopnient  shows  us  how  the  infant's  instinotiTe  pause  of  surprise  and 
hesitation  before  the  nnfamiliar  becomes,  as  the  intellect  derelops,  the 
deliberate  inhibition  of  action  and  the  weighing  of  considerations  (libero  ;  I 
weigh  in  a  lihrc^  or  pair  of  scales)  that  bear  upon  intelligent  action.  As  has 
been  said,  not  only  is  the  Tolition  thus  determined  as  to  what  it  shall  be, 
4>ut  its  very  charnoter  as  an  act  of  will  is  thus  changed.  In  this  waj  voli- 
tion itself  becomes  the  conscious  adoption  of  an  end.  In  the  most  highly 
nleyeloped  oases,  then,  the  "  I  will "  takes  place  only  after  memory,  imagina- 
tion, and  thought  have  been  employed  to  set  forth  in  consciousness  the 
value — sensuous,  nsthetical,  or  ethical— of  the  end  to  be  willed ;  and  per- 
haps (in  cases  where  choice  is  made  between  this  and  some  other  end)  to 
^estimate  carefully  its  place  in  the  "psychic  systems"  which  are  nearly  si- 
multaneously bidding  for  supremacy  in  the  allegiance  of  the  souL  At  the 
same  time,  the  effect  of  deliberation  upon  afbctiye  consciousness  is  even 
•more  obyious.  It  takes  time  for  one  to  think  what  one  is  about  to  do,  and 
to  make  up  one's  mind  what  to  do  under  all  the  circumstances.  But  during 
this  time  the  play  of  feeling  goes  ceaselessly  on  ;  and  how  it  goes  on,  in  any 
"case  of  deliberate  volition,  is  a  matter  charscteriaed  by  all  the  uncertain^ 
which  belongs  to  affectiye  phenomena  generally.  For  the  love  or  the  aver- 
sion with  which  the  end  was  regarded  at  the  beginning  of  deliberation  may 
-cool  off  or  be  pacified.  Indifference  may  take  its  place ;  or  some  rival  desire 
may  spring  up  and  eclipse  it  Or,  on  the  contrary,  what  was  originallj 
faint  desire  or  latent  passion  may  become  a  burning  flame.  Thus,  we  know 
that,  if  we  can  succeed  in  saying  to  ourselves  or  to  one  another:  "  Hold  on  " 
— "  You  may  wish,  and  desire,  and  crave,  but  do  not  will  just  now  " — it  can- 
not be  confidently  predicted  what  the  state  of  '*  motive"  will  be  that  imme- 
"diately  antedates  the  final  deed  of  will.  The  more  fierce  and  intensely  sen- 
suous are  the  desires  thus  held  in  check  while  we  deliberate,  the  more 
uncertain  in  many  cases  is  it,  whether  they  will  keep  hot  until  the  volition  bo 
formed.  Nor  is  this  ^tcl  cf  Mib&raiian  mcmifesi  timply  in  determining  what 
^iha  voiUum  mU  be  ;  the  volition  to  do  the  same  things  whiok  i»  iesued  ofier  cfe- 
'HbercUionj  is  not  psychologically  the  same. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  it  to  note  the  part  which  the  will 
itself  plays  in  every  process  of  so-called  deliberation.  Such  a  process  is,  of 
its  very  nature,  preeminently  a  volition ;  the  rather  is  it  a  more  or  less  syste- 
matic series  of  volitions  under  the  headship  of  a  controlling  act  of  will. 
The  voill  to  deliberate— the  volition  which  answers  the  call  to  "  hold  on,'*  to 
'Check  the  immediate  procedure  from  representative  idea,  or  emotive  con- 
'dition,  to  a  deed  of  positive  adoption  of  the  end — ^is  as  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  a  highly  developed  faculty  of  conation  as  any  mental  activity  can 
possibly  be.  And  during  the  entire  process  of  deliberation— -whether  it 
'last  but  for  a  minute,  or,  at  frequently  renewed  and  prolonged  intervals,  for  a 
year — ^volitions  are  constantly  to  be  recognized  as  determining  the  resultant 
content  of  consciousness.  When  I  deliberate,  I  will  to  attend  now  to  this 
consideration  and  now  to  that,  to  encourage  this  desire  at  the  expense  of 
that  so-called  higher  sentiment ;  or  to  repress  the  other  sensuous  appetency 
by  entertaining  an  ethical  feeling— and  so  on,  throughout.  PsycMogicalfy 
Hxmeidered^  His  no  less  true  that  I mU ihe  inflvenUal ideas,  feelings^  and  desires 
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than  thai  the  ideas  and  feeHngs  and  desires  influence  the  final  **  I  will.^ 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  shallow  and  mialeading,  in  desoription  and  expla- 
nation of  the  facts  of  consoionsness,  as  snoh,  than  to  regard  deliberation  as 
a  mere  struggle  for  supremacy  in  consciousness  of  ideas  and  feelings  and 
desires  that  strictly  determine  will.  [But  to  this  point  we  shall  refer  again 
later  on.] 

i  5.  Little  can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  pbys« 
iology  of  volition,  considered  as  conation  (p.  216  f.)  or  attention  (p.  65  f.), 
regarding  the  psycho-physical  mechanism  of  movement  and  its  inhibition 
(p.  228  f .),  or  regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  <<  feeling  of  effort "  (p.  221 
f.)  which  has  so  conspicuously  to  do  with  all  deeds  of  wilL  In  all  developed 
volitions  the  physiological  basis  of  the  entire  mental  condition  includes  both 
such  centrally  initiated  and  such  peripherally  originated  nerve-commotions 
as  answer  to  the  intellective,  and  affective,  as  well  as  to  the  purely  conative, 
factors  of  the  complex  mental  state.  Volitions,  even  physiologicaUy  consid- 
ered, are  not  comparable  to  simple  sensations  or  feelings,  whether  of  the  muscu- 
lar or  of  any  other  sort.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  round  of  cerebral  centers  is  hard  at  work  when  we  are  de- 
liberately  (that  is,  with  intelligent  selective  attention  under  the  influence 
of  motives)  "  making  up  "  our  minds.  The  exhaustion  and  psycho-physical 
collapse  which  frequently  follows  choice,  in  the  case  of  prolonged  mental 
struggle  and  alternation  of  conflicting  desires,  is  significant  enough.  Into 
no  other  form  of  psychoses  does  a  man  '*  put  more  of  himself,**  and  suffer 
more  for  it,  than  into  such  complex  activities  as  lead  up  to,  and  terminate 
in,  deeds  of  will. 

At  the  same  time  the  distinct  and  unique  experience  which  consummates 
the  procbss  of  deliberation,  and  although  temporarily  terminating  the  con- 
flict of  motives  so  called,  often  begins  another  process  of  endeavor  to  "  carry 
out  one's  will,"  is  quite  unmistakable.  To  say  with  a  recent  writer : '  "  The 
act  of  will,  even  in  its  highest  forms,  admits  of  explanation  as  a  motor  pro- 
cess by  means  of  the  customaiy  presuppositions  of  natural  science  without 
the  assistance  of  an  immaterial  principle  ** — ^is  a  theoretical  statement  which 
we  believe  to  be  contradicted  by  a  fair  and  comprehensive  interpretation  of 
«ll  the  facts  of  psycho-physios.  But  to  say  also,  as  the  same  writer  does, 
that  *<  between  the  mental  image  of  the  effect  and  its  perception— 1.0.,  be- 
tween the  peripherally  excited  sensation  of  motion  and  the  previously  re- 
produced memory-image  of  the  same — there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  a 
psychical  character ; "  and  so  to  conclude  that  Will  is  nothing  but  "  a 
sensation-complex  bound  to  the  sensory-motor  centers  of  the  brain;**  or, 
**  Will  is  a  general  term  which  serves  the  purpose  of  ethical  considerations, 
but  has  absolutely  nothing  corresponding  thereto  in  inner  experience ; " 
—all  this  is  flatly  to  deny  the  plainest  facts  of  consciousness  which,  as 
9uch,  it  is  the  very  business  of  psychology  to  describe  and  to  explain. 
For  the  distinctive  and  well-recognized  feature  of  difference,  when  we 
<K>mpare  the  most  primitive  forms  of  impulse  with  the  higher  develop- 
ments of  will,  is  just  this — Between  idea  and  motion  something  does  intervene 
tff^tcA  is  unique  in  psychioal  character,  vis.,  that  which  we  express  by  the  xcordn 

'"IWlLL." 

*  Hanaterberg,  Die  WiDenshandlmig,  Me  pi».  101, 118,  lil,  etc. 
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{  6.  ThoM  who  would  rednoe  the  fhamntorintio  of  vdifcioDB  proper,  or 
deeds  of  will,  to  fhe  '*  feeling  of  eflbrfc**  do  not  snilloientlj  consider  the 
great  Tariety  of  phaeee,  so  to  speak,  wMoh  this  feeling  exhibits  in  oonnection 
with  equally  nnmistakable  Yolnntaxy  proceeaes.  As  the  distinctions  jnst 
made  remind  ns,  we  sometimes  find  oniselyes  willing  with  all  onr  might  to 
restrain  ourselves  from  actoally  doing  that  which  we  desire  to  do,  and  should 
have  done  impulsiyely,  if  we  had  not  willed  to  deliberate,  or  to  resist  desire. 
At  other  times  we  seem  to  ourselves  engaged  in  overcoming  some  resistance 
to  the  movement  of  the  bodily  organs,  or  to  the  direction  of  attention  upon 
the  mental  train  toward  the  end  desired.  Such  resistance  may  arise  from 
what  is  called  sluggishness  of  body  or  of  mind  ;  or  it  may  come  from  the 
apparently  inherent  difficulty  of  the  action  willed.  Thus  we  express  a  fre- 
quent painful  experience  by  saying,  *'  I  can't  bring  myself  to  do  this  "  (to 
spring  out  of  bed  when  the  hour  for  rising  strikes ;  to  take  the  cold  plunge ; 
to  have  the  aching  tooth  drawn ;  to  work  out  the  required  problem  ;  to  write 
the  promised  article ;  to  engage  in  conversation  with  a  notable  bore).  At 
another  time— the  next  day,  or  perhaps  no  later  than  just  as  the  words  of 
despair  have  escaped  our  lips— we  find  that  our  will  has  rallied,  and  that  the 
difficulties  have  disappeared  or  are  being  overcome. 

But  if  in  a  large  number  of  cases  volition  seems  to  brace  us  up 
against  the  '*  temptation  "  of  desire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the 
feeling  of  efibrt  by  intensifying  and  prolonging  the  inhibition  of  action 
toward  a  certain  end,  or  by  engaging  us  in  the  pursuit  of  a  certain  end ; 
in  another  large  number  of  cases  volition  is  signalised  by  relief  from  the 
feeling  of  effort  This  is  true  —  as  has  been  said  —  when  we  voluntarily 
<'let  go"  instead  of  continuing  to  ''hold  on;"  or  when  we  solve  the 
doubt  whether  we  can  do  a  certain  thing  by  actually  starting  the  mech- 
anism of  motion  or  of  attention  in  the  process  of  doing  it;  or  when, 
again,  we  settle  the  conflict  of  motives  by  making  a  choice.  Apparently 
the  physiological  condition  of  this  sense  of  relief  which  accompanies  many 
volitions  is  the  breaking  forth  of  nerve-commotions  from  the  "occupied'^ 
cerebral  centers  into  the  appropriate  motor-tracts.  But  much  of  the  relief 
— whether  considered  physiologically  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  conscious- 
ness— ^is  due  to  the  changed  condition  of  feeling  which  results  from  the  voli- 
tion. For,  confessedly,  the  strain  of  excited  emotion  and  passion,  especially 
of  the  *' conflicting '*sort^  is  always  great.  And  much  of  the  "burden'* 
under  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  when  "  weighing  "  motives  is  caused  by 
onr  being  necessarily  more  or  less  "  subject "  to  the  power  of  motives.  Here^ 
again,  reference  might  be  made  with  profit  to  the  theory  of  the  cerebral  and 
psycho-physical  nature  of  the  intenser  forms  of  feeling  (comp.  p.  178  f . ) .  Other 
part  of  the  sense  of  relief  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  privilege  which  volition 
often  brings  of  ceasing  from  the  tension  of  attention.  The  more  deliberate 
is  any  deed  of  will— the  interests  involved  beiDg  supposed  to  be  equal— the 
greater  is  the  required  attention ;  and  voluntary  attention  has  been  seen  to 
be  an  exhausting  activity. 

i  7.  Finally,  the  reactionary  effect  of  volition  upon  the  various  intellec- 
tive processes,  and  its  fusion  with  them  in  the  total  process  which  may 
properly  be  called  the  process  of  '*  willing,"  should  be  kept  in  mind.  All 
the  intellectual  faculties,  whose  development  has  thus  fir  been  traced,  are,  in 
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their  higher  exeroiBe,  themselTes  Tolantary.  That  is  to  my,  we  peroeive, 
within  certain  not  easily  assignable  limits,  what  im  vnB  to  peroeive ;  we  re- 
member what  foewiB  to  remember,  and  think  and  conclude  as  v>e  determine  by 
volition  the  content  and  direction  of  our  thought.  The  effect  of  yoluntaxy 
attention,  as  a  consciously  directed  focusing  and  distributing  of  psychic 
energy  over  the  successiye  fields  of  consciousness,  upon  (or  lather  within) 
all  these  fonns  of  intellectual  faculty,  has  already  been  noted  in  detail.  So 
important  is  this  effect  that  some  psychologists  stand  ready  to  write  down 
the  equation :  Volition  »  Attention,  in  the  most  fundamental  and  compre* 
bensiye  meaning  of  both  words.  A  brief  summary  of  a  related  view  has  been 
made  as  follows :  >  There  exists,  besides  mere  content  of  mental  representa- 
tion, a  subjectiye  personal  actiyity.  This  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
effect  of  apperception  (or  selective,  attentive  perception)  on  the  mental  image 
in  elevating  it  to  the  point  of  fixation,  and  in  reinforcing  its  intensity  there. 
We  have  a  measure  for  this  increase  of  intensity  in  the  case  of  those  images 
which  we  voluntarily  evoke  in  memory,  and  upon  which  we  direct  attention. 
The  consciousness  of  this  process  considered  as  an  effort  of  attention,  and  of 
the  feelings  of  tension  which  accompany  it,  receives  the  name  of  "  Will  " — 
just  as  soon  as  we  take  into  consideration  the  external  actions  which  result 
from  it. 

Not  only  in  perception  and  memory  does  volition  exercise  a  determining 
influence  over  the  resulting  mental  condition ;  in  afllrmative  and  negative 
judgment,  also,  the  wiU  expresses  itself  in  a  peculiarly  impressive  way.  In- 
deed, the  essence  of  these  two  kinds  of  judgment  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
JkU  and  neget  of  the  voluntary  mind.  When  volition  is  completed,  the 
language  in  which  it  expresses  itself  is  the  affirmative  judgment— with  an 
emphads:  "1  will  this,**  or  the  negative  judgment :  "  I  will  not  that."  No 
matter  how  purely  logical  our  thinking  may  seem  to  us  to  be,  or  how  color- 
less, dispassionate,  and  strictiy  consequential  our  conclusions,  certainly  in 
all  judgments  relating  to  matters  of  conduct,  and  probably  also  in  all  scien- 
tific judgments  as  well,  we  will  to  judge  what  we  think  it  fit  to  judge.  That 
is  to  say,  the  more  deliberate  our  consideration  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
concluding  thought  must  be  seen  to  repose,  the  more  deliberate  our  weigh- 
ing of  evidence,  the  more  does  the  final  act  of  "  drawing  *'  the  conclusion  es- 
cape the  nature  of  a  blind  impulsive  leap  and  assume  the  character  of  a  deed 
of  wilL  So  also  do  men  accept  or  reject  those  judgments,  to  which  they  are 
solicited  or  from  which  they  are  repelled  by  ethical  sentiment,  in  the  form 
of  a  volitional  activity.  Thus  aU  ihe  faculUes  care  welded  together  in  their 
higher  manifestoHone  and  denekpmente  ;  thus  what  we  will  is  not  only  depend' 
ent  on  what  we  thinks  and  what  we  will  on  what  we  wish,  but  also  what  we  think 
on  what  we  wish  and  will.  For  the  development  of  that  so-called  faculty  to 
which  we  ascribe  the  origin  of  conduct  is — ^we  repeat— a  most  complex  afbir ; 
and  its  deeds,  the  so-called  volitions,  imply  the  fusion  of  all  the  various 
fundamental  processes  of  mind  in  the  relations  acquired  by  experience. 

It  is,  however,  the  wonderful  mental  phenomenon  (or  rather 
complex  of  mental  processes)  which  is  called  Choice,  that  most 

1  Comp.  DweUhsnvn,  F^ycholQste  ds  PApperceptiaii,  p.  IW 1— «n  attempt  to  BommariBe  th« 
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exhibits  the  many-sided  nature  of  the  developed  Will.  In  order 
to  determine  most  satisfactorily  the  ''moments"  which  enter 
into  this  phenomenon,  we  must  analyze  our  protracted  condition 
of  mind  when  we  are  most  plainly  and  elaborately,  as  it  were, 
making*  a  choice.  Here  physiological  theory  and  experimental 
data  are  of  little  assistance.  For  almost  no  knowledge  of  facts 
exists  on  which  to  base  such  a  theory  ;  and  experiments  have  a 
direct  bearing  only  on  those  relatively  simple  cases  of  reaction- 
time  which  show  that,  instead  of  really  "  choosing  " — in  the  most 
peculiar  meaning  of  that  word — ^the  subject  of  the  experiments 
is  only  reacting  impulsively  under  the  influence  of  habitu- 
ally associated  mental  images.  The  psychological  basis  for  a 
discussion  of  the  questions  in  debate  between  the  advocates  of 
determinism  and  free  will  has  not  yet  been  laid  in  experiment ; 
it  probably  never  will  be  laid,  to  any  satisfactory  extent,  in  work 
done  in  physiological  or  psycho-physical  laboratories.  The  com- 
plex  phenomena,  or  series  of  phenomena,  which  we  call  making* 
a  choice  must  be  taken  as  they  are  given — actual  data  of  con- 
sciousness, as  such.  And  instead  of  minimizing  them,  and  ex- 
plaining them  away,  they  are  to  be  described,  as  they  actually 
occur  in  the  mental  life,  by  scientific  psychology ;  to  philosophy 
it  must  be  left  to  reconcile  them  with  any  proposed  statement 
of  a  so-called  *'  law  of  causation." 

In  the  most  elaborate  and  prolonged  processes  of  **  making  a 
choice,"  the  following  stages,  or  "moments,"  may  be  discovered: 
(1)  Mental  representation  of  two  or  more  ends  regarded  as  de- 
pendent upon  our  action,  and— usually  also — of  the  more  or  less 
detailed  courses  of  conduct  which  are  regarded  as  means  to  the 
attainment  of  these  ends.  But  since  detailed  mental  represen- 
tation of  several  ends  and  of  their  appropriate  means  cannot,  on 
account  of  the  limitations  of  consciousness,  be  simultaneous,  it 
must  take  place  by  a  sort  of  alternate  dwelling  upon,  first  one 
and  then  another  of  these  ends.  (2)  Excitement  of  sensibility  in 
the  form  of  some  desire  or  sentiment  which  implies  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  ends,  and  which  constitutes  the  **  motives,"  or 
affective  "  reasons,"  why  either  one  should  be  chosen  rather  than 
the  others.  But  the  very  nature  of  (1)  and  (2),  as  occurring  under 
the  most  general  conditions  of  mental  life,  implies  (3) — delibera- 
tion, involving  the  estimating  of  the  relative  values  of  the  ends, 
and  of  the  risks  and  difficulties  of  their  attainment,  together  with 
the  excitement  of  a  conflict  of  desires.  [Here,  however,  the 
volitional  character  of  the  deliberation  itself,  with  its  involved 
regulation  of  the  ideas  by  voluntary  attention  and  its  posi=;ible 
suppression  of,  or  allowance  of,  or  adoption  of,  certain  motives, 
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must  not  be  forgotten.]  But  into  the  midst  of  this  process  of 
deliberation  there  either  breaks  as  a  sort  of  surprise,  or  follows, 
as  its  rational  conclusion,  (4)  decision — or  the  appropriation  ta 
self  of  one  end,  and  its  system  of  means,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  (that  psychical  process  which  corresponds  to  the  words. 
*'  I  will,"  as  terminating  deliberation ;  selective  volition  or  choice^ 
peculiarly  so  designated — what  is  ordinarily  called  "fiat  of 
will").  It  is  this  number  (4)  which  is  often  called  the  choice;, 
although  this  word  is  more  properly  used  for  the  complex  pro- 
cess of  choosing,  or  making  a  choice,  since  the  final  decision 
may  often  be  of  itself  considered,  a  unimotived  volition,  or  even 
almost  a  blindly  impulsive  act.  Then  follows,  both  in  the  order- 
of  necessary  sequence  and  in  the  order  of  time,  (5)  that  more 
distinctly  colored  consciousness  of  doing  something— -'"  letting 
go,"  or  ''gripping  on,"  with  the  apparatus  of  muscular  motion, 
and  attention  (what  is  sometimes  called  "  executive  volition,"  or 
the  carrying-out  of  the  decision). 

While,  however,  these  several  stages  or  "  moments "  may  be- 
recognized  in  certain  most  elaborate  deeds  of  will  as  the  faculty 
of  choosing,  they  are  customarily  more  or  less  "huddled  to-^ 
gether,"  or  even  fused,  in  choices  so  called.  Almost  constantly 
in  our  daily  lives  alternative  courses  of  action  leading  to  different 
ends  are  presented  before  us  for  our  choice  between  them.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  mind  is  helped  to  an  almost  immediate* 
and  yet  intelligent  cutid  genuine  decision  by  previous  experience.. 
Is  it  a  choice  between  going  and  not-going,  between  going  to. 
the  place  a  or  to  the  place  h,  between  employing  our  time  in  the. 
work  m  oi  spending  it  in  the  recreation  n,  between  believing  the 
report  brought  us,  or  the  opinion  expressed  by  a;  or  by  y  /—it  ia 
already  known,  on  familiar  grounds,  which  part  of  each  altema^ 
tive  to  choose.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  so-called  choices  are  scarce- 
ly such  to  any  appreciable  degree ;  they  are  rather  almost  entire- 
ly the  expression  of  conscious  but  instinctive  or  impulsive  oona^ 
tive  acts.  For  in  its  development  Will— like  all  the  so-called 
faculties  or  forms  of  mental  life — comes  under  the  principle  of 
habit ;  or  rather,  as  we  have  already  said,  here  is  the  veiy  seat, 
and  stronghold  of  the  principle  of  habit  itself. 

In  this  "  huddling  together,"  or  partial  fusion,  of  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  choice,  any  one  of  the  five  "  moments  "  may 
suffer  more  or  less,  both  as  respects  the  degree  in  which  it  is- 
awakened  and  also  as  respects  the  time  which  it  absorbs^ 
Here,  of  course,  degree  of  intensity  and  length  of  persistency  in 
consciousness  are  intimately  connected ;  although  they  may- 
vary  either  directly,  or  inversely,  or  in  other  unpredictable^ 
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wajTB.  Thus  mental  representatioii  ol  the  ends,  between  which 
choice  is  to  be  made,  may  be  dear  and  comprehensiTe  from  the 
Tery  beginning  ol  the  process  of  mf^lnng'  the  choice ;  and  in  this 
case  deUberation  consists  in  estimating  the  affective  valaes  of 
the  two,  or  in  being  swayed  by  alternating  waves  of  desire 
that  move  in  different  directions.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
very  pause  before  decision  and  the  entire  process  of  deliberation 
may  be  dne  to  the  fact  that  a  demand  is  made  to  know  more 
definitely  **  what  we  are  going  into/'  before  making  a  decision ; 
and  now  when  knowledge  is  gained,  the  decision  follows  as  a 
matter  of  conrse.  In  still  other  cases  the  excitement  of  sensibil- 
ity and  the  motivation  which  desire  famishes,  make  compara- 
tively little  show  in  the  complex  process  of  choice.  This  may 
happen  either  through  lack  of  intensity  to  the  feeling,  or  becanse 
the  time  throagh  which  deliberation  ranges  is  too  short  for  desire 
— ^to  speak  figuratively— to  get  a  firm  hold  on  wilL  For  there  is 
such  a  thing  even  as  very  deliberate,  intelligent,  and  yet  unfeel- 
ing, choice.  Yet  again,  the  ''  strong  desire  eclipses  the  aim,"  and 
shortens  up  the  entire  process  of  deliberation,  bringing  it  to  a 
decision  before  either  knowledge  of  ends  and  consequences,  or 
higher  sentiments,  have  had  a  chance  greatly  to  influence  the 
process.  In  calling  attention  to  these  differences  the  same 
truths  appear  as  those  which  characterize  the  nature  of  all 
volition;  but  the  peculiarity  of  choice  consists  in  just  this 
preparatory  vacillation  of  attention  between  ends,  and  in  the 
corresponding  shorter  or  longer,  fainter  or  more  intense,  conflict 
of  affective  states. 

It  istheDecmonoT  "  ctUtingshart''  of  the  process  of  deliberation, 
in  tahich  vnll  eoqn-eeees  itself  eta  thefaculfy  distindive  in  all  making 
ofcJioicee.  But  will  also  expresses  itself — so  we  have  repeatedly 
been  compelled  to  notice — in  the  process  of  deliberation  all 
through.  Yet  the  decision  is  the  very  acme  of  the  activity  of 
will,  the  triumph  of  developed  conation  over  sensation,  feeling, 
and  desire,  with  their  impulsive  and  instinctive  powers.  This 
central  activity  of  Will  is  also  called  "determination "  or  "reso- 
lution ; "  and  by  these  words  it  is  indicated  that  the  period  of 
vacillation  of  intellect  between  ends,  and  of  desires  considered  as 
appetencies  prophetic  of  possible  volitions,  is  terminated;  that 
which  was  a  question,  a  problem,  is  now  settled  or  reeolved.  In 
its  own  nature,  however,  considered  as  isolated  by  a  fictitious 
analysis  from  the  complex  presiding  intellective  and  affective 
processes,  decision  does  not  differ  from  volition  in  general.  Not 
infrequently  decisions,  following  upon  long  and  painstaking  de- 
liberation, are  made  in  an  impulsive,  and  almost  or  quite  invol- 
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untary,  way.  The  intellectnal,  aestlietical,  and  ethioal  quality  of 
the  decision  depends,  then — psychologically  considered — ^upon 
the  character  of  the  intellective  and  affective  processes  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  is  set.  This  is  only  to  say  that  intelligent, 
admirable,  and  morally  right  decisions  must  be  made  in  view  of 
consciously  represented  ends,  and  as  motived  by  correct  sesthet- 
ical  and  ethical  sentiments. 

i  8.  The  various  attempts  of  physiologioal  and  experimental  psychology 
tosophistioate  the  hcta  of  consoioQsness  instead  of  faithfully  desoribing  and 
cautiously  exjilainiDg  them,  are  nowhere  else  more  unbecoming  than  in  the 
phenomena  of  choioa  There  are,  indeed,  certain  reasonable  oon  jectui'es  as 
to  the  probable  condition  of  the  brain  while  the  psychical  phenomenon  of 
making  a  ohoioe  is  going  on.  In  general,  this  may  be  described  as  a  state 
of  tension  in  whioh  alternating  depression  and  heightening  of  nerve-com- 
motion takes  place  in  the  various  cerebral  centers  that  have  control  of  the 
mechanism  of  motion  and  of  the  innervation  of  the  sense-organs.  This  state 
of  tension  comes  to  an  end  when,  with  the  decision,  some  definite  direction  is 
given  to  the  neural  excitement  and  it  is  "  drawn  off,"  or  discharged,  into  the 
connected  nerve-tracts.  In  this  way  the  feeling  of  effort,  the  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion and  strain,  the  feeling  of  relief,  etc.,  whioh  accomi>any  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  deliberate  choice,  are  explained  physiologically  as  having 
both  a  central  and  a  peripheral  origin.  But  all  this  is  far  enough  from  ex- 
plaining, and  farther  yet  from  explaining  away,  the  more  important  psyohi- 
<»d  processes  which  enter  into  this  unique  act  of  will.  There  are  such  mental 
activities  as  we  can  express  in  no  other  language  than  some  such  as  the 
following :  /  '*  hold  on  "  before  deciding ;  /  voluntarily  consider  and  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  ends  proposed ;  /suppress  this  desire,  and  encourage 
or  adopt  another,  or  decide  by  a  preliminary  volition  to  be  guided  by  such 
an  8Mthetical  or  ethical  sentiment ;  and,  finiJly,  /decide  for  this  end  and  its 
involved  course  of  action,  rather  than  that  When,  then,  a  writer — like  M. 
Xiuys  >  for  example— asserts  that  all  this  psychical  process  is  illusory,  and 
that  the  object  chosen  is  "  only  forced  on  us  by  the  cunning  conjurer,  the 
brain,**  because  "  the  cell-territory  where  that  object  resides  has  been  pre- 
viously set  vibrating  in  the  brain,"  he  is  not  explaining  but  ^ther  contra- 
•dicting  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  on  the  basis  of  a  purely  mythi- 
cal physiology  of  the  cerebral  centers.  And  in  no  sphere  of  so-called  science 
is  xmadulterated  myth-making  more  easy,  fascinating,  and  yet  dangerous, 
than  in  cerebral  physiology. 

Little  better— if ,  indeed,  they  are  at  all  an  improvement — are  the  conclu- 
sions of  Mfinsterberg  and  others,  as  placed  upon  an  alleged  basis  of  experi- 
mental psychology  (p.  619).  Experiments  in  reaction-time,  have,  indeed, 
established,  with  a  fair  amount  of  conclusiveness,  an  answer  to  this  question : 
"  About  how  long  does  it  take,  under  given  circumstances,  to  set  free  a  vol- 
untary impulse  ?"  The  first  experimenter  (Donders)  answered  this  question 
with  the  number  86  <r.  Later  experiments  (by  Merkel)  made  the  time  re- 
quired to  "  set  free  "  the  cerebral  processes  involved  in  a  very  simple  choice  be- 

>  Tha  Brain  and  its  Fmictions.  p.  164 1 
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tween  two  possible  oonnes  of  aotion  (e.g.^  to  reftot  with  one  finger  nther  than 
another)  Taiy  from  24  <f  to  156  a.  To  choose  one  of  the  ten  fingers  with 
which  to  react,  required  **  will-time  *"  of  298-^448  <r.  As  might  be  expected, 
it  was  found  that  by  establishing  fixed  associations  between  certain  percep- 
tions and  their  assigned  modes  of  reaction*  the  will-time  conld  be  greatly 
reduced  or  even  wholly  eliminated.  The  data  brou^t  out  by  still  subse- 
quent experiments  in  **  question-answer**  associations  have  ahready  been  men* 
tioned  (p.  803).  By  all  this  elaborate  experimentation,  however,  nothing 
has  been  shown  that  changes  our  estimate  of  the  unique  psychical  character 
of  choice  as  a  conscious  activity,  nothing  that  was  not  perfectiy  familiar 
before ;  namely,  that  deliberation  takes  time,  and  the  more  of  it,  the  more 
time ;  that  actions  which,  to  begin  with,  require  time  for  choice  may  be- 
come, by  even  a  little  practice,  almost  or  quite  impulsive ;  that  there  are 
many  questions  of  apparent  choice,  about  which  our  minds  are  already 
made  up,  or  which  we  answer  impulsively,  etc.  But,  here  again,  to  explain, 
or  to  explain  away,  the  complex  and  subtile  psychoses  that  are  emphasised 
by  these  highest  transactions  of  developed  Will,  in  the  name  of  such  ex- 
perimental psychology,  is  a  quite  unwarrantable  procedure.  Indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  emphatically  said :  TTtere  is  not  a /ad  knoten  to  pkysiologioal 
or  eaeperimmUal  psychology  thai  makes  any  Uu  tmtgue,  mysterious^  and  tmpres- 
sive,  but  nmsessary,  that  assumption  <f  ineaipiieable  spontaneUyt  of  seif-activify 
determinative  <^  foUowing  psychoses  and  bodily  movements  whick  belongs  to  the 
consciousness  qf  making  a  deliberate  choice, 

{  9.  The  complexity  and  length  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  all 
genuine  choices  may  be  said  to  be  invariably  ''fore-shortened  "  in  our  mem- 
ory of  the  choices  themselves.  In  all  cases  of  elaborate  choice  it  is  the  ded- 
sion,  and  not  the  preceding  deliberation,  which  is  of  chief  psychological  and 
practical  interest  And,  indeed,  how  the  decision  was  reached  may  be  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  recall ;  may  even  never  have  come,  with  any  approach 
to  entirety,  into  consciousness  so  as  to  fix  itself  in  memory.  Moreover,  the 
entire  development  of  mental  life  requires  that  a  large  number  of  our  choices, 
while  retaining  their  character  as  choiocA,  shall  be  made  either  as  guided  by 
established  principles  of  action  or  by  that  quick  leap  to  judgment  which 
we  call  intuition  or  tact.  It  is  in  this  way  indeed,  that  many  of  the  most 
notable  and  heroic  choices  are  made— whether  the  life  of  the  individual  or 
the  history  of  the  race  be  considered.  For  example,  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
how  the  swimmer  proceeds  who  makes  it  his  choice  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
a  drowning  person  ;  how  he  selects  the  means  of  assisting  himself  that  are 
at  hand,  or  can  be  ordered,  and  the  manner  of  handling  his  burden  in  the 
water,  and  of  reaching  shore  or  the  ship*s  side  again ;  or  how  the  locomotive 
engineer,  on  seeing  an  obstruction  on  the  track,  chooses  whether  to  shut  ofl^ 
or  to  let  on  more  steam,  and  chooses  the  time  to  jump  through  the  cab's  win- 
dow, etc.  All  such  deeds  of  will,  although  the  time  of  deliberation,  with  its 
mingling  of  voluntaty  attention,  of  ratiocination,  and  ferment  of  afiective  in- 
fluences, is  short,  cannot  properly  be  called  impulsive  or  instinctive ;  they 
are  rather  genuine  choices.  The  wonderful  mingling  of  grasp  upon  the  situ- 
ation, pressure  of  feeling,  and  promptness  of  decision,  which  charactei-izes 
them,  properly  excites  both  nsthetical  admiration  and  moral  approbation. 
And  men  who  can  habitually  choose  in  this  way  are  often  not  only  "  men  of 
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deddon,"  but  men  of  thai  olearness  of  intelligence  and  stzength  of  feeling 
which  is  as  far  as  possible  Temored  from  rashness  or  the  relatiyely  unintel- 
ligent and  non-moral  character  of  merely  impnlsiye  action. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  word  choice  should  not  be  limited  to 
those  deeds  of  will  where  prolonged  deliberation  oyer  two  possible  ends 
precedes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should,  of  conrse,  include  the  nnimportant 
as  well  as  the  most  significant  deeds  of  will.  Choice  is  something  con- 
stantly going  on  in  the  deyelopment  of  mental  life.  Figoratiyely  speaking, 
we  may  say  that  the  path  to  be  followed  in  this  deyelopment  is,  at  eyery  mo- 
menty  an  open  question.  So  &r  as  either  obseryation  of  others  or  of  onr 
own  self-consoionsness  giyes  ns  the  data,  we  are  compelled  to  affirm :  In 
eyeiy  stream  of  consdonsness,  which  we  call  a  "  mind,"  there  is  constantly 
an  nnsolyed  problem  occorring.  The  decision  or  resolution,  which  is  the 
essentially  conatiye  act— this  alone  actually  solyes  each  snch  problem. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  an  almost  ceaseless  mental  representation  of  two  or 
more  possible  courses,  with  their  appropriate  afiectiye  accompaniments — of 
an  a  or  6  or  c,  as  possible  of  realization  by  the  ego ;  either  a  or  6  or  c 
mutt  be  realised ;  it  is  antecedently  much  moreprobable  that  a  will  be  real- 
ized (or  that  b  will  be,  etc.) ;  but  only  the  decinon  decides,  only  the  reeclu- 
turn  re8olve$  the  problem.  When  attention  is  called  to  this  aspect  of  all 
mental  deyelopment,  as  dependent  upon  choice,  it  only  sets  forth  the  most 
obyious  of  hcta — howeyer  the  metaphysics  of  phydcs  or  of  psychology  may 
be  disposed  to  regard  the  ultimate  dgnificance  of  the  facts.  Sdentific  psy- 
chology cannot  giye  a  futhful  picture  of  soul-life,  and  of  its  deyelopment, 
without  emphasizing  this  unique  phenomenon,  or  rather  complex  of  phe- 
nomena, called  «  making  a  choice." 

S  10.  Although,  then,  it  does  not  bdong  to  psychology,  as  we  are  pursu- 
ing it,  to  refute,  or  eyen  to  condder  the  arguments  of  determinism,  or  the 
theory  of  a  complete  causal  connection,  whether  between  the  decision  and 
the  desire,  or  between  the  psychical  process  of  choice  and  the  phydology  of 
the  cerebral  centers,  a  protest  may  properly  be  entered  against  the  way  in 
which  the  deterministic  arguments  are  customarily  presented.  In  this  mat- 
ter there  are  few  more  unpardonable  ''dnners"  than  HSffding^  has — in  his 
generally  fiiir  and  always  interesting  book— aUowed  himself  to  become. 
*' Psychology,"  says  this  author,  ''like  eyery  other  science,  must  be  deter- 
ministic ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  start  from  the  assumption  that  the  causal 
law  holds  good  eyen  in  the  life  of  the  will,  just  as  this  law  is  assumed  to  be 
yalid  for  the  remaining  life  and  for  material  nature."  Such  an  assertion  as 
this  may  properly  be  met  with  the  flattest  kind  of  denial.  Psychology  has 
absolutely  no  right  to  make  any  such  assumption.  Psychology  must  first  of 
all  futhfully  describe,  and  then,  as  far  as  possible,  explain  (and  neyer  ex- 
plain away)  the  facts  of  consdonsness,  as  such.  Among  these  facts  it  finds 
the  complex  phenomenon  of  choice.  And  this  phenomenon  certainly  does 
not  look  Hke  a  phenomenon  to  be  explained  off-hand  as  it  were,  by  assuming 
that  the  causal  law  is  yalid  for  it  throughout ;  "just  as  this  law  is  assumed  to 
be  yalid  for  material  nature."  On  the  contrary,  no  one  can  deny  that  choice 
**  looks  like  **  a  phenomenon  the  veiy  oppodte  of  such  a  natural  phenome- 
non. To  test  this  let  any  one,  in  an  unprejudiced  way,  condder,  what  goes 
lOntUnet  of  Psychology,  i>.  Stft 
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on  in  his  own  conscioaaneBS  when  a  choice  is  being  made.  Let  him  particii* 
larlj  mark  the  fact  that  eveiy  rise  and  tall  of  the  ideas  of  the  ends,  and  eTerj 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  so-called  influence  of  the  motiTes,  is  itself  a 
matter  largely  dependent  npon  the  same  apparent  spontaneity  of  conation ; 
while  the  decision,  as  snch,  is  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  such  apparent  sponta- 
neity. Let  him  remember  that  the  primary  obligation  of  psychology  ia  to 
remain  tme  to  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  snoh  ;  and  then  he  may  feel  the 
more  confident  that  psychology,  instead  of  **  assuming**  determinism  to  be 
true,  must  turn  the  question  of  its  truth  or  falsehood  over  to  philosophy. 
But  even  thi$  U  vnU  do  with  a  iirong  incUnaHon  againti  the  deterministic  doc- 
trine, ctn  indinaiion  legitimatefy  hcued  vpon  the  indubikUde  character  in  eon^ 
icUnuneee  <^  the  phenomenon  toe  oaU  **  making  a  choice." 

By  such  words  as  "  Plan  "  and  "  Purpose  "  certain  actmties  of 
Will  are  emphasized,  that  are  of  even  more  comprehensive  and 
indirect  relations  to  conduct  than  are  so-called  choices.  And  by 
the  terms  '*  self-control  *'  and  "  courses  of  conduct,"  the  relation 
of  subordination  is  indicated  in  which  many  indiyidual  volitions, 
whether  unimotived  or  genuine  choices,  stand  to  these  plans  and 
purposes.  Properly  speaking,  every  genuine  volition  andr—even  more 
obviouely— every  choice,  iaplanful  or  purposeful.  In  its  very  nat- 
ure, as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  618  f.),  the  deed  of  will  deter- 
mines or  organizes,  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  end,  a  system  of 
psychic  activities,  intellective,  affective,  and  motor.  But  deeds 
of  will  admit  of  being  arranged  in  a  series  of  hierarchies,  as  it 
were.  Some  of  them  rule  only  momentarily  and  by  way  of  lim- 
ited monarchy  over  the  psychic  train  and  the  motor  conscious- 
ness. Others  of  them  extend  their  influence  over  years  of  time,  or 
even  over  the  whole  of  life  and  its  complex  of  experiences ;  and 
this  they  do  in  a  more  or  less  nearly  absolute  way.  In  such 
cases  there  is  always  left  abundant  room  for  that  elasticity  and 
apparent  spontaneity  of  the  individual  choices  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made.  For  even  when  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness is  intelligently  and  voluntarily  directed  toward  a  cer- 
tain goal,  or  deliberately  turned  aside  by  a  well-calculated 
curve,  there  is  the  same  possibility  of  either  a  or  &  or  c  being 
the  subordinate  end,  or  the  means,  chosen  at  every  minute  sub- 
division of  that  curve. 

Plans  and  purposes — considered  as  formed  by  different  wills, 
or  by  the  same  will  under  different  conditions,  or  at  different 
stages  of  mental  development — differ  in  the  following  among 
other  particulars :  (1)  Both  the  end  proposed,  and  the  means 
necessary  to  its  realization,  may  be  more  or  less  comprehensive 
in  themselves,  and  clearly  and  steadily  held  before  the  mind  by 
mental  representation.  (2)  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  will  ("  the 
very  backbone  of  what  we  call  will " — Sully),  or  its  opposite,  is 
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characteristio  of  plans  and  purposes  more  obvi 
volitions  or  choices.    (8)  These  comprehensive  de 
reciprocally  related  to  the  control  of  the  "Self- 
feelings,  and  habits  of  action.    In  other  words,  wh      < 
duct  is  determined  by  plans  ;  and  plans  are  thems      i 
or  even  determined  by  experiencing  the  results  oi      i 
In  this  way  a  man's  plans— as  respects  the  ends 
means  employed,  the  relation  of  thought  and  feeli 
them, — are  indicative  of,  and  co-extensive  with, 
When  it  is  said  of  a  man,  "  he  changes  his  purpot 
and  causelessly ;  *'  or,  "  he  has  no  fixed  plans  ; "  or,     I 
cording  to  such  a  plan"— it  is  understood  as  defix     \ 
of  a  man  he  is. 

The  formation  and  adoption  of  plans  is  a  matte 
the  former  having,  however,  the  characteristics  rai    i 
eration  and  the  latter  of  decision;  yet  in  both  f    i 
adoption  the  act  of  will  is  obviously  involved.    He    i 
mination  of  will  is  much  more  interior  than  where  tl 
of  volition  and  choice  in  external  action  is  imme<    ! 
forming  of  plans,  "I  Mill"  to  think  out  the  pre    i 
quences  of  my  future  bodily  movements  or  of  other    ; 
"  doing ; "  to  elaborate  certain  ideas  of  ends  to  be    i 
of  means  to  be  employed ;  to  anticipate  feelings  of   : 
another,  on  my  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  othen 
is,  in  brief,  by  a  choice  that  is  overruling  I  volun  i 
attention  into  certain  channels  of  cognitive  mem( 
tive  imagination,  and  logical  conclusion.    Such  a  (  i 
undoubtedly  results  in   innervating    certain   cerel 
rather  than  others,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  theh 
organs  of  sense  ;  but  it  is  inhibitory  of,  rather  thai 
of,  obvious  bodily  movements.    So  also  in  the  deed  o 
adopts  the  plan  I  do  not  necessarily  set  agoing  b 
will  any  easily  marked  train  of  associated  bodily  :  i 
Some  plan  has,  indeed,  been  adopted  by  the  choice, 
ecution  may  not  begin  immediately ;  it  may  not  e^ ! 
templated  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.    Thus 
observable  motor  result  of  a  most  comprehensive   | 
decided  upon,  may  be  only  the  saying  to  one's  self  (]i 
under  the  breath,  yet  still  with  an  internal  emphasis) : 
toill  do," — ^that  is,  when  the  time  comes,  and  as  often  ii 
again  and  again,  for  the  contemplated  series  of  acil 
this  "  wiD  "  is  not  merely  the  future  tense  of  "  to  be ; " 
a  highly  organized  volition,  a  choice  of  a  plan  which  ! 
stands  to  the  ego  in  a  peculiar  relation. 
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111.  Tbep]«ifia,imriwMfa],ehttMt«rofaUto]ilioi» 
the  most  genana  meMiiiig  of  tha  V0rds  *«  plan'' and  ««imri^ 
bean  noted  in  aonaidaring  the  oonadooa  telaologj  which  belongs  to  derel- 
oped  wilL  For  aiampia,  if  I  ehooae  to  dimw  a  eirele  lather  than  a  triangle, 
or  to  mn  a  line  from  AioB  rather  than  from  il  to  C,  in  the  attempt  to 
•olve  a  geometrical  problem,  my  ohoioe  operatea  as  a  controlling  plan  over 
the  racoeeding  morementa.  So  alao,  if  I  ehooae  to  iralk  to  the  station  bj 
the  way  of  the  poat-offiee  rather  than  to  take  the  street-car  there  from  the 
next  comer ;  or  ehooae  to  eat  an  mpflb  rather  than  a  peach,  from  the  dish  of 
froit  offered  to  me.  Even  those  simple  nnimotiTed  Tolitions,  which  approach 
the  character  of  the  more  pnrely  impnlsiTe  or  instinctiTe  setmties,  in  so  Cu 
as  they  axe  gennine  Tolitions  at  all,  may  be  said  to  inyolve  the  formation  of 
a  plan.  Ghoice  of  a  plan,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  involTcd,  as  a  seqnence, 
in  certain  nnimotlTcd  volitions.  For  not  infreqnently  the  one  thing  willed, 
as  the  only  end  before  the  mind,  may  be  accomplished  in  either  one  of  sey- 
eral  ways.  Thus  a  skilled  fencer  who  haa  willed  to  attack  his  opponent 
at  what  he  knows  to  be  his  only  weak  point,  and  under  the  inilnence  of 
this  Yolition  is  watching  his  opportunity,  may  with  incredible  speed,  and  yet 
with  consdoos  intelligent  choice,  select  the  particolar  form  of  giving  his 
thrast — some  new  trick  he  has  recently  Isanied. 

In  the  more  restricted  use  which  is  here  made  of  the  words  plan  and 
purpose,  howerer,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  more  deliberate  and  com- 
prehensiye  choices  whose  execution  ib  resenred  for  the  future.  Into  such 
a  supreme  manifestation  of  will  all  the  highest  development  of  the  entire 
mental  life  may  enter,  as  making  contributions  to  its  character.  To  plan, 
to  purpose,  in  tlus  meaning  of  the  words,  ia  to  ezexcise  all  the  faculties  of 
developed  manhood,  under  the  control  of  wilL  Yet  this,  like  all  other 
complex  manifestations  of  those  Acuities,  is  also  matter  of  degreea.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  confine  our  estimate  of  such  products 
of  will  to  those  who  can  say  with  the  Paracelsus  of  Browning : 

'*  I  have  subdaed  my  life  to  the  one  purpose 
Whereto  I  ordained  it ; " 


or,  again: 


**  I  have  made  my  life  consist  of  one  idea,** 


however  grand  the  idea  and  noble  the  sentiment  belonging  to  tke  plan. 
The  lower  order  of  savages,  and  the  average  man  of  the  civilised  community, 
do  indeed  suffer  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  internal  passions  and  external 
oiroumstances  rather  than  **  subdue  "  their  lives  to  any  *'  one  purpose."  And 
yet  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  They,  too,  as  sharers  in  the  possibilitieB 
of  human  development,  habitually  take  large  sections,  as  it  were,  of  their 
own  lives  into  their  own  keeping ;  they  "  ordain  "  them  to  some  one  purpose 
(though  it  may  be  no  nobler  purpose  than  to  take  vengeance  on  an  enemy, 
to  excel  in  trapping  game,  or  in  outdressing  and  outranking  others,  or  in 
"bulling**  or  *' bearing"  the  market) ;  and  they  subdue  ideas  and  feelings 
and  minor  volitions  to  this  one  purpose.  They  thus  rise  above  the  lower 
animals  and  show  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  distinctively  human  de* 
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Telopment^  by  the  kind  and  amonnt  of  imaginBtion,  thought,  and  feeling, 
which  they  zally  nnder  the  deed  of  will,  in  the  fonnation,  adoption,  and 
execution,  of  some  plan. 

{ 12.  As  to  the  execution  of  plana,  it  should  be  noticed  that  this,  as  a 
rule,  takes  place  in  part  bj  means  of  impulsive  and  habitual,  or  perhaps 
purely  reflex  activity ;  and  in  part  as  a  matter  of  consciously  ordered  con- 
duct according  to  the  plan  already  formed.  This  is  true,  however  compre- 
hensive the  plan  may  be.  If  it  be  only  to  draw  a  certain  line  or  figure,  or  to 
go  in  a  certain  direction ;  or  if  it  be  one  of  those  plans  to  which  the  whole  life 
is  *<  ordained  "  and  "  subdued  "^the  unconscious  and  the  conscious  together 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  For  example,  let 
us  analyze  all  that  the  savage  does  in  execution  of  his  purpose  to  hit  with 
his  poisoned  arrow  just  that  particular  man  among  the  opposite  hosts  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  has  selected  for  this  purpose ;  the  series  of  transactions, 
from  the  picking  out  of  the  arrow  to  the  lifting  of  the  fingers  to  let  it  fiy, 
will  involve  the  whole  realm  of  unconscious  refiex  and  automatic  activities, 
as  well  as  the  conscious  guidance,  by  sight,  touch,  and  muscular  sense,  of  the 
conduct^rallied  and  "  backed  up  ^'  continuously  by  resolution  of  will.  In 
every  man's  daily  life  of  work,  or  play,  most  of  what  he  does  is  in  like  man* 
ner  capable  of  being  considered  as,  to  a  large  extent,  the  execution  of  plans 
formed  previously—it  may  be,  long  before.  For  what  I  have  already  willed 
shall  be  the  ends  of  my  conduct  steadies  and  determines  what  I  think,  feel* 
and  will,  hour  by  hour — sometimes  controlling  in  a  largely  or  wholly  latent 
way,  and  sometimes  tinging  the  mental  life  through  and  through  with  con- 
scious resolution.  Thus  the  workman  works,  the  artist  sings  or  paints  or 
composes,  the  scholar  studies  and  lectures,  the  soldier  marches  and  fights  and 
bivouacs,  the  lawyer  pleads,  the  minister  preaches,  the  lover  pursues  his 
suit,  and  the  mother  manages  her  household  ;  thus  also,  in  large  measure, 
does  the  pleasure-seeker  amuse  himself,  the  criminal  commit  crime ;  and 
only  the  hopeless  idiot  manifests  no  manner  of  "  will  to  live  **  in  some  defi- 
nite and  chosen,  rather  than  some  other  way.  And  when  we  think  out  the 
import  of  what  has  just  been  said,  we  obtain  additional  reasons  for  reo- 
ognizinff  the  very  important  distinction  between  wishes,  or  cramngs,  or  desires, 
andpUmful  deeds  ofvnU, 

S  13.  The  interior  and  unexpressed  character  of  one's  Will  in  the  for- 
mation and  adoption  of  plans  has  a  marked  influence  over  the  psycho-phys- 
ical and  muscular  mechanism.  In  doing  planful  work  I  seem  to  concentrate 
all  my  voluntary  attention  on  what  goes  on  within  myself :  nay,  more — upon 
taking  charge  of  what  goes  an  vrithin  mystif.  I  %BiU  bend  consciousness  to 
my  will ;  I  witf  make  my  imagination  and  my  thought  put  into  shape  for 
me  some  end,  together  with  the  means  for  its  realization,  which  I  may  adopt 
for  my  own.  Physiologically  considered,  these  states  show  a  suspension  of 
the  more  obvious  motor  accompaniments  of  volition.  And  so  we  read :  "  Siie 
fiaoed  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagirite."  Thus  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  planning  men  are  apt  to  inhibit  external  movements ;  as  thought 
deepens,  if  they  have  been  walking,  they  not  infrequently  stop  and  stand 
still  while  they  plan.  Not  only  the  muscles  but  also  the  external  sense-or- 
gans cease  to  be  innervated.  While  thus  engaged  in  planning  we  neither 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel ;  distinct  and  most  irritating  emotions  are  apt  to  fol- 
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low  on  our  being  aroused  from  this  oondition  bj  demands  to  torn  onr  atten* 
tion  ontward  again. 

Yet  eyen  in  the  most  extreme  oases  we  are  not  wananted  in  assuming 
that  all  motor  accompaniment  of  volition  is  suspended.  On  the  contrarf ,  the 
tme  expressive  motor  accompaniment  of  the  higher  activities  of  imagination 
and  thought  is  then  likely  to  be  particularly  emphasized.  The  state  of  con- 
scious and  detailed  planning  is  one  in  which  we  are  **  reasoning  with  **  ourselves 
and  <<  talking  to"  ourselves ;  and  the  language  employed  is  not  only  in  its 
character  but  also  in  the  manner  of  its  interior  utterance,  colored  strongly 
with  the  currents  of  conscious  thought  and  feeling.  When,  moreover,  we 
are  adopting  a  plan,  we  are  inclined  actually  to  bring  down  our  fist,  or  to  set 
our  foot  hard  upon  the  ground — thus  giving  expression  to  a  finished  oom> 
prehensive  resolution.  All  these  and  other  evidences  indicate  that  the  inti^ 
mcUe  oonnectum  between  conation  and  motor  oonedouenese,  and  between  p^fckoeee 
of  a  markedly  volitional  order  and  the  teneione  and  movemente  qf  the  muacuUMr 
mechaniem,  iebyno  m/eane  broken  in  the  case  of  the  higher  manifeetaHone  if 
piof^ulwill. 

All  the  foregoing  statements  hold  of  those  purposes  which  control  the 
trains  of  thought,  or  the  arrangement  of  our  ideas,  in  the  search  after  truth 
or  in  the  production  of  works  of  art.  Here  the  quest  for  mental  images  and 
logical  conclusions,  or  for  the  happy  and  fit  expression  of  them— the  right 
word  or  phrase,  the  suggestive  turn,  tiie  apt  metaphor,  eta — ^is  taken  in  hand, 
as  it  were,  by  the  wilL  But  the  execution  of  any  such  plan  is  always  veiy 
largely  a  matter  of  the  unconscious  or  largely  impulsive  working  of  the  psy- 
cho-physical mechanism.  This  is  felt  to  be  true  by  the  subject  of  the  willing, 
himself.  Hence  we  hear  much  in  all  such  cases  of  the  influence  of  sugges- 
tion, of  flashes  of  imagination  and  leaps  of  logic — all  of  which  seem  like 
contributions  from  the  unconscious  to  the  execution  of  the  conscious  plan. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  not  these  helps  cannot  by  willing,  how- 
ever persistently  and  intensely,  obtain  either  the  material  or  the  arrange- 
ment necessaiy  for  such  a  plan.  In  illustration  we  may  recall  the  humorous 
picture  in  one  of  Fritz  Beuter's  novels,  of  the  worthy  dame  who  undertook 
to  write  poetry  as  a  mere  "  deed  of  will :  "  "  Here  I  sit  and  sweat,  and  bring 
nothing  to  pass." 

It  is  further  interesting  to  notice  how  certain  plans— such  as  those  which 
the  general  actually  follows  in  an  engagement,  or  the  musician  in  improvis- 
ing or  composing,  or  the  orator  in  speaking  impromptu,  or  the  thinker 
while  pursuing  and  yet  guiding  his  own  thoughts— are  progressively  formed, 
adopted,  and  realized.  Here  general  ideas,  quite  vague  as  to  outlines  and 
details,  may  be  consciously  adopted  by  the  will;  and  the  planful  character 
of  the  resulting  activity  is  itself  a  sort  of  growth  in  which  aU  the  factors  of 
unconscious  and  conscious  life  are  oombined.  So  splendid  and  unexpected 
are  sometimes  the  results  thus  realized  that  an  impression  is  made  as  of  an- 
other Will,  and  another  thinking,  feeling  Mind,  than  our  own,  welling  up  in 
the  stream  of  our  conscious  existence. 

We  have  already,  in  part,  passed  in  review  those  phenomena 
of  oonscionsness  in  which  the  disputed  question  of  the  Freedom 
of  Will  has  its  rise.    It  has  also  been  declared  that  this  qnes- 
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tioD,  for  its  profounder  and  final  consideration,  mnst  be  handed 
over  from  psychology  to  philosophy.  More  precisely,  it  is  the 
relations  in  which  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  mental  phe- 
nomena stand  to  the  so-called  law  of  causation  that  need  ad- 
justment by  the  more  ultimate  reflective  treatment  which  phi- 
losophy gives.  But  while  descriptive  and  explanatory  psychology 
cannot  perform  the  office  of  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
crude  metaphysics  cannot  properly  embody  itself  in  some  uncrit- 
ical statement  of  the  law  of  causation,  and  then  in  the  name 
of  this  "  law,"  explain  away  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
Moreover,  psychologically  considered,  the  law  of  causation  itself 
arises  from  the  projection  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
upon  the  world  of  things — ^the  demand  which  the  intellect  makes 
upon  itself  to  keep  on  trying  to  explain.  If  this  were  the  place 
it  could  be  shown  that  most  of  the  arguments  for  what  is  custom- 
arily called  Determinism  arise  from  unwarrantable  ways  of  stat- 
ing and  applying  this  so-called  law  of  causation ;  it  could  also 
be  shown  that  most  of  the  objections  to  a  full  recognition  of  the 
obvious  meaning  of  phenomenal  free-will  arise  in  the  same  way. 
In  a  work  on  descriptive  psychology,  however,  it  is  in  place 
only  to  attempt  these  two  things  :  (1)  To  state  those  more  obvi- 
ous aspects  of  volitional  conditions  and  acts  which  constitute  the 
consciousness  of  "being  free"  in  the  widest  sense  of  these 
words ;  and  (2)  to  make  such  inferences  as  seem  to  arise  directly 
from  the  facts,  without  entering  upon  the  attempt  to  estimate 
man's  place  in  nature,  or  the  propriety  of  applying  to  conscious- 
ness the  law  of  causation,  or  the  relations  of  body  and  mind ; 
or  to  answer  other  ulterior  questions  of  a  similar  kind.  But  two 
or  three  preliminary  remarks  are  important ;  and  these  remarks 
must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  the  phrase  "  freedom 
of  will "  is  an  abstract  term,  to  use  which  in  its  customary  mean- 
ing is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all  our  previous  psychological 
discussion.  The  term  in  itself  seems  to  imply  that  some  separ- 
able entity,  or  at  least  separable  faculty,  called  "  Will,'*  exists, 
and  that  to  it  alone  the  quality,  or  predicate,  of  "  being  free  " 
applies.  But  to  put  the  question  with  the  concreteness  which 
scientific  psychology  demands  and  which  corresponds  to  actual 
experience,  it  is  this :  Do  /will  freely  ?  and,  What  do  I  mean  by 
the  -wotA  freedom  as  applied  to  myself  when  I  tmllt  And  here 
at  once  we  see  that  the  entire  course  of  our  previous  exam- 
ination provides  a  partial  answer.  My  willing,  like  all  my  action, 
nay — ^like  my  being  a  Self  at  all,  is  a  development.  I  come,  then, 
to  will  freely,  only  under  certain  conditions  and  as  a  result  of 
development.    And  further  what  I  mean  by  willing  freely  is  {A) 
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that  I  am  not  compelled  by  any  force,  external  to  conacioiianeflSi 
to  the  deed  of  will ;  on  die  contrary,  it  ia  my  deed  of  wilL  I 
have — as  is  ordinarily  said — *'  freedom  from  oompnlsion.''  But 
plainly  I  mean  something^  more  than  this  when  I  aflbm  all  that  I 
know  and  believe  when  I  say :  Itaill.  I  mean  to  express  (B)  the 
conviction  that  no  condition  of  conscionsness — ^no  idea,  or  emo- 
tion, or  desire — ^regarded  as  external  to  the  deed  of  will,  compels 
me  to  will.  This  amonnts  to  saying  that  men  generally  do  not 
make  the  assumption  which  Hoffding,  as  already  qnoted  (p.  627), 
says  the  psychologist  must  make — namely,  that  *'the  cansal  law 
holds  good  for  the  will  as  for  material  nature."  On  the  contrary, 
the  general  conviction  is  that  the  deed  is  entitled  to  be  called  my 
"  wiU  " — whatever  may  be  my  desire,  or  wish,  or  thought — ^be- 
cause it  is  not  connected  with  any  other  event  in  consciousness, 
as  phjTsical  science  assumes  events  in  material  nature  to  be  con- 
nected. And  history  further  shows  us  that  the  naive  assump- 
tion attributes  free  will  to  nature  rather  than  causal  law,  as 
modem  science  assumes  it  to  exist  for  material  nature,  to  hu- 
man free  wilL 

But,  second,  no  deed  of  will,  however  free  it  may  be  con- 
ceived of  as  being,  is  an  isolated  or  unrelated  psychosis.  Every 
deed  of  will  has  content ;  it  is  will — to  some  particular  end. 
It  is  generally,  if  not  always,  motived  by  some  excitement  of 
feeling,  some  interest  in  some  good  to  be  gained.  If  we  rec- 
ognize as  genuine  deeds  of  will  at  all  those  random,  automatic, 
and  unimotived  psychical  forthputtings,  which  appear  to  arise 
in  consciousness,  they  are  of  all  others  least  worthy  to  be  called 
free.  And  to  try  even  to  frame  the  conception  of  mjrself  as  will- 
ing freely,  without  also  willing  intelligently  and  feelingly,  is  to 
try  to  think  of  myself  as  a  machine  and  not  as  a  free  will. 
Moreover,  the  very  thing  that  the  development  of  mental  life 
most  demands  is  the  possibility  of  adopting,  by  acts  of  will, 
progressively  higher  and  more  comprehensive  ends,  and  nobler 
and  purer  sentiments. 

Yet,  again,  no  ''  consciousness  of  freedom  "  in  the  sense  of  an 
immediate  awareness  that  the  law  of  causation  does  nai  apply  to 
so-called  deeds  of  will  is,  of  course,  possible.  To  substantiate  a 
claim  to  such  consciousness  of  freedom,  one  must  first  formu- 
late the  universal  consciousness  corresponding  to  the  law  of 
causation ;  and  this  is  something  for  which  an  appeal  to  imme- 
diate consciousness  is  utterly  inadequate.  It  has  already  been 
said,  however,  that  the  conviction  ** I  fredy  wUl^^  is  equivalent  to 
a  denial  of  the  bdirf  that  any  influence^  even  from,  my  own  de- 
>8ire8,  compels  me  to  unU,     In  fine,  then,  developed  Will  seems 
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to  bring:  OS  around  again  to  that  limit  to  all  scientific  ex- 
planation which  we  find  fixed,  in  physiology,  by  the  mysterious 
automatism  of  the  central  organs,  and,  in  consciousness,  by  the 
self-activity  which  the  conative  aspect  of  consciousness,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  very  nature,  displays.  And  no  reliance  on  the  law  of 
causation  takes  us  beyond  this  limit.  Indeed,  by  following 
this  law  faithfully  we  are  led  to  the  candid  recognition  of  these 
ultimate  facts;  all  scientific  explanation  ends  in  the  unex- 
plained. 

Those  who  argue  lor,  and  those  who  argue  against,  the  de- 
terministic position  by  an  appeal  to  immediate,  uncriticised  data 
of  consciousness,  are,  therefore,  alike  thrown  out  of  court.  Psy- 
chology must  be  left  unprejudiced  to  determine  what  is  meant 
by  the  consciousness  of  freedom ;  and  this  it  must  do  by  analyz- 
ing that  peculiar  complex  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  conation,  of 
which  we  become  immediately  cognizant  when  we  direct  atten- 
tion to  certain  unique  states  of  our  conscious  life,  called  "  will- 
ing," in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The  '' highest  sense"  of 
the  words  "  I  will "  (or  "  I  choose,"  "  /  plan,"  "  /  make  up  my 
mind,'*  etc.)  is  that  which  most  emphasizes  the  unique  character- 
istics of  this  same  complex  psychosis.  And  now,  once  more,  we 
will  briefly  review  what  those  characteristics  are. 

{  14.  In  willing  we  attain  (1)  the  highest  consdonsness  of  self-aetiTitj. 
In  idl  snch  experiences  the  obvious  foot  is :  I  know  myself  as  the  one  that 
wills — that  "  does  something,"  rather  than  as  the  one  that  suffers  some  af- 
fective excitement  or  receives  some  presentative  or  representative  impres- 
sion. This  eonscionsness  is  tinged  with  the  oonvictioD,  derived  from  my 
knowledge  of  self,  that,  while  I  can  deny  or  reject  my  desire  for  having  snr- 
prised  and  overcome  me,  on  my  willing  my  "  Ego  "  has  *'  stamped  itself  " 
with  a  oondosive  signature.*  This  is  a  figurative  way  of  saying,  when  I  re- 
gard a  deed  of  will  as  snch,  I  regard  it  as  in  a  peculiar  meaning  of  the 
words,  my  own.  Willing  is  thus  distingmshed  from  mere  desire,  which  is 
also  the  consdonsness  of  striving  after  somewhat  regarded  as  at  present 
external  to  the  Self,  by  having  in  appearance  a  deeper  and  wider  inte- 
rior origin.  To  represent  this  unique  experience  of  willing  as  merely 
the  consdonsness  (/  the  triumph  of  one  of  several  cerebral  processes  con- 
testing the  supremacy  of  the  sensory-motor  mechanism,  or  as  merely 
the  consdonsness  </  the  stronger  of  several  muscular  sensations,  or  of 
the  prevalent  ideation-processes,  or  o/  the  more  potent  dedre,  is  to  sophis- 
ticate consciousness  instead  of  faithfoUy  describing  or  satisfactorily  explain- 
ing it 

The  consciousness  of  freely  willing  manifests  itself  especially  when 
we  condder  (2)  the  appropriate  activities  in  their  more  pronounced  and 
highly  developed  form,  from  two  points  of  view.    When  after  deliberation, 
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and  previoiu  to  final  deoision,  I  sUnd  in  the  position  of  a  contemplator  of 
mj  own  fntoie  deed  of  will,  my  oonviotion  with  reference  to  it  ia  expressed 
by  the  words :  "  I  can."  To  this  '*  I  can,"  which  has  reference  to  the  al- 
tematiTes  involved  in  the  choice,  I  may  prefix  the  words  **  I  know ; "  and 
my  total  conviction  is  then  expressed  by  the  words,  **  I  know  that  I  can  " — 
i,e,f  decide  for  a,  or  6,  or  c,  as  I  wilL  Here  the  word  **  know/"  as  we  have 
already  shown,  is  not  eqnivalent  to  a  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  deed  of  will  from  the  law  of  cansation,  however  that  law  may  be 
stated.  It  simply  expresses,  as  belonging  to  that  componnd  of  thinking  and 
feeling  (including  beliof )  which  we  call  self-knowledge,  the  conviction,  I 
can  really  choose ;  the  choice  to  be  made  is  now  potentiidly  mine,  and  will, 
when  made,  be  impntable  to  me. 

Yet  again,  when,  in  the  light  of  consequences,  both  external  and  internal 
(the  excitement  of  sensnons  and  aesthetical  and  ethical  feeling — as  of  regret, 
shame,  remorse,  eta)  I  review  the  deed  of  will,  I  reafllrm  it  to  be  mine.  If 
the  doing  was  mere  doing,  and  did  not  arise  in  consequence  of  my  willing, 
then  my  judgment  and  conviction  may  be  expressed  by  the  words  :  ''  I  could 
not  have  done  otherwise,"  and  so  am  not  to  blame,  or  do  not  feel  shame,  etc. 
But  in  the  degree  in  which  I  recognize  the  doing  as  genuine  deed  of  willing 
— my  own  doing ^  in  the  unique  sense — ^I  say :  *'  I  could  have,"  but  '*  did 
not/*  etc.  That  such  a  contemplative  attitude  toward  my  own  willing,  a» 
regarded  from  these  two  points  of  view,  produces  the  consciousness  which 
expresses  itself  in  ways  like  the  foregoing,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
conviction  of  potentiality  thus  arising  is  an  important  part  of  the  "  oon- 
sciousness  of  freedom." 

Such  ' '  consciousness  of  freedom  "  as  is  peculiar  to  willing  may  (8)  suf- 
fuse all  the  activity  of  our  developed  faculties  ;  for,  as  has  been  maintained 
from  the  beginning,  will  is  no  isolated  entity  or  separable  faculty.  Beally, 
then,  we  may  say  that  all  exercise  of  faculty  is  capable  of  being  free,  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  infiuenced  by,  or  penetrated  with,  the  willing  mind.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  universal  presence,  in  all  developed  oonscious  life,  of 
the  conative  aspect  of  consciousness,  on  which  we  direct  attention  when  we 
become  aware  of  our  freedom.  Just  here,  however,  no  mistake  should  be 
made.  To  illustrate :  We  find  one  author  *  maintaining  that  freedom  = 
spontaneity  of  thinking.  Another  writer'  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in- 
stead of  assigning  all  freedom  to  the  will,  there  is  a  freedom  of  the  soul  in 
all  our  doing ;  and  that  the  soul  produces  the  ideas  as  they  are  without  any 
need  of  a  special  Will.  Now  this  freedom  of  the  soul  in  the  control  (not  in 
the  production)  of  the  ideas  i«,  indeed,  will,  in  one  of  its  many  particular 
forms  of  manifestation.  But  "  freedom  =  spontaneity  of  thinking  "  is  not 
the  eqnivalent  of  freedom  of  wilL  In  dream-life  and  reverie,  as  well  as  in 
oonditions  of  exalted  productive  and  artistic  activity  of  imagination  and  in- 
tellect, we  enjoy  or  suffer  from  a  wonderful  spontaneity  of  thinking.  In  ita 
extreme  form  such  spontaneity  may  become  a  condition  of  consciouBneas 
where  freedom  of  ii^  is  not  exemplified,  but  overthrown.  So-called  inspisa- 
tion  and  mania  are  examples  of  this  sort.  In  such  spontaneity  of  thinlring» 
the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  tone  of  our  whole  conadouflnesa  is  that 
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of  being'*  carried  awaj"  by  our  own  ideas  or  feelings 
onrselyes  being  in  control  of  our  ideas  and  feelings.  Tl 
of  this  marked  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  consoioni 
those  which  distingnish  willing  from  the  mere  having  of 
80  then  the  freedom  =  mere  spontaneity  of  thinking  ie 
will ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  my  spontaneity  in  oontroUi 
one  exhibition  of  my  freedom  of  will. 

In  connection  with  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  ' 
by  the  development  of  SBsthetical  and  ethical  sentiments, 
oonceptions of  *' imputability "  and  "responsibility"  are  gi 
oeptions,  when  analyzed,  are  shown  to  imply  that  exter 
pendent  upon  willing,  and  that  willing  is  preeminently  tl 
wills.  If  then  the  doing  (or  the  refraining  from  doing ; 
check  indination,  or  to  will  not  to  do,  is  also  a  true  act  < 
the  regular  and  expected  way  upon  the  willing,  the  jndgi 
doing  to  the  willing  agent  is  invariably  made.  Its  f ormuL 
ness  of  the  willing  agent  is:  '' I  myself  have  done  it."  Fo] 
for  the  doing  which  thus  follows  upon  the  willing  (the  c 
plan,  and  also  the  regular,  expected  consequences  in  exU 
who  wills  is  held  responsible.  As  to  the  ultimate  ground 
this  feeling  and  judgment  of  imputability,  and  as  to  degrc 
ity,  ethics  and  metaphysics,  rather  than  descriptive  psycl 
ested  to  investigate. 

The  consciousness  of  freedom  in  willing  is  further  : 
fsases  in  which,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  such  freedoi 
lost.  Here  all  our  habitual  expressions  and  formulas  of  j 
nificant  of  an  opposite  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  and  convi 
the  nature  of  our  own  consciousness.  We  now  say  :  "  II 
wholly,  or  at  all)  my  fault "  {*'  The  woman  .  .  .  tempti 
eat " — where  the  external  deed  is  acknowledged,  but  not 
from  free  will),  or  **  I  can  not,  or  could  not,  do  otherwise ;  '*- 
which  covers  all  degprees  of  the  invasion  of  will,  so  to  sp 
forms  of  external  compulsion,  and  by  strong,  impulsively  ac 
"overpowering  passion,'*  from  within.  All  such  phrases  a: 
biguous  in  meaning  and  relative  in  application  to  the  grei 
ditions  under  which  the  intellective,  affective,  and  truly  coz 
consciousness  get  recognition.  Indeed,  these  same  phrasei 
press  the  most  deliberate  and  firm  resolutions  of  will,  in  vie^ 
and  backed  by  the  most  worthy  of  SBsthetical  sentiments  (i 
*'  God  help  me ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise  '*). 

Similar  phases  of  consciousness  in  willing  are  illustr 
classes  of  abnonnal  phenomena  :  Such  are  the  cases  of  persi 
tions  and  idies  fixes,  where  the  perceptions  and  imaginationi 
as  "  too  strong  "  to  be  corrected  or  inhibited  and  controlled  1 
tention  and  ratiocination.  Whenever  this  impotency  of  will 
is  presumed  to  rest  upon  a  basis  of  physical  and  organic  derai 
be  called  a  "  disease  of  will."  The  opium-eater  and  user  of 
excess,  the  kleptomaniac  or  victim  of  other  intense  passionf 
subject  of  the  hypnotic  trance,  the  morbidly  nerveless  and  d< 
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ers  from  pathological  conditions  of  will.  So  far,  howerer,  as  psychology  is 
concerned,  all  snoh  phenomena,  instead  of  justifying  the  denial  of  the  oon- 
tent  and  import  of  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  only  serve  by  contrast  to 
make  plaiuer  its  unique  and  unmistakable  character. 

2  15.  The  more  immediate  inferences  from  our  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  deyeloped  will  are  not  particularly  difficult  to  make.  The  "  will-aspeoi  ** 
of  all  mental  life  and  mental  deyelopment  brings  us  Uce  to  face  with  the 
most  mysterious  and  interior  nature  of  the  so-called  Self.  In  some  sort  "I** 
and  **  my  will "  stand  related  as  so-called  Ego  and  no  other  so-called  faculty 
(than  will)  stand  related.  It  is  here,  and  not  through  the  enforced  synthe- 
sis of  sensations  and  their  representatiye  images  under  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion, that  the  deepest  root  for  the  unity  of  mental  life  and  mental  develop- 
ment is  found.  Dma^pHve  cmd  explanatory  psychology  thus  hrtngs  us  to  the 
plaoe  vfhare  im  hotts  to  acknowledge  thai^  not  something  external  to  eonsdousnoss, 
hut  something  mantfesting  itself  in  consciousness,  contains  the  secret  <f  the  land 
of  life  the  phenomena  are,  of  the  course  t^the  development  which  actually  takes 
place.  Oonsidered  on  its  every  side—passive  and  active,  intellective  or  affec- 
tive or  conative--we  call  this  something,  ''the  Mind,"  or  "  the  Soul."  But 
considered  on  its  seemingly  self-active  side—considered  as  shaping  itself  to 
chosen  ends,  controlling  its  own  manifestation  and  marking  out  the  course 
of  its  own  development — we  call  this  something,  *'  the  WilL"  Were  there 
not  this  side  of  mental  life  and  of  mental  development,  the  stream  of  con- 
sciousness would  be  fit  to  be  regarded  as  forever  definitely  marked  out  by  its 
surrounding  banks.  But  this  side,  so  palpably  real  and  so  obviously  unfit  to 
be  explained  in  such  external  fashion,  compels  us  to  take  another  view  of 
mental  life  and  of  mental  development.  It  compels  us  to  recognize  a  unique 
and  self-active  being  as—within  limits,  to  be  sure,  and  often  indeed  narrow 
limits — interiorly  determining,  in  a  quite  inexplicable  way,  its  own  course. 
We  say  "  inexplicable  "  way— that  is,  so  far  as  scientific  psychology  is  con- 
cerned ;  it  is  for  philosophy  to  say  how  far  this  self-determining  activity  is 
ultimately  explicable,  not  to  say  permissible  to  refiective  thought. 

It  would  be  easy  enough,  but  would  take  us  too  far  one  side,  to  show  how 
this  unique  consciousness  of  freedom  is  most  intimately  related  to  all  men- 
tal development  On  it  very  largely  depends  the  development  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Self,  and  indeed  of  the  knowledge  of  Things.  All  high  iBsthetical 
aod  ethical  development  is  connected  therewith.  And,  indeed,  the  infer- 
ential and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  world  as  concatenated  phenomena, 
expressive  of  *'  forces,"  and  '*  potencies,"  and  **  natures  "  of  various  kinds,  is 
largely  dependent  upon  this  same  consciousness  of  freedom. 

The  word  Character — althougrh  somewhat  loosely  used— has 
two  tolerably  well-marked  meanings,  one  wider  and  one  nar- 
rower. In  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word  we  imderstand  by  the 
character  of  any  individual  the  whole  complex  of  his  mental  ac- 
tivities, and  indeed  passivities,  as  compared  with  some  recog- 
nized standard.  When  characterizing  the  individual  in  this  way 
we  have  to  say  what  amounts  and  kinds  of  sensations,  perceptions, 
acts  of  imagination  and  thought,  what  feelings  and  desires, 
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choices,  purposes,  and  plans,  and  especially  habitual  modes  of 
external  behavior,  serve  to  mark  off  this  individual  from  others  by 
application  of  some  measure  conunon  to  all.  In  such  a  meaning 
of  the  word,  one's  character  is  equivalent  to  one's  individual- 
ity— the  whole  that  one  is,  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  species 
man.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  of  certain  points  involved 
in  this  use  of  the  word— under  such  heads  as '' temperament,'* 
*'  disposition  "  "  habit,"  etc.— in  the  following  chapter.  In  the- 
narrower  and  more  precise  meaning  of  the  word,  however,. 
Character  is  preeminently  a  matter  of  the  Will,  and  of  its  cus- 
tomary  modes  of  behavior,  and  of  its  development.  Thus  "  my 
character  "  is  for  every  man  what  "  I  am  " — ^not  as  formed  at  the- 
beginning  according  to  the  mould  of  an  inherited  nature,  nor 
as  merely  passively  shaped  by  an  environment.  Character  im- 
plies, to  be  sure,  being  ''stamped"  (Greek  x^atcrrip  =  mark,  or 
stamp) ;  and  without  the  formation  of  fixed  habits,  of  modes  of 
behavior  that  admit  of  being  characterized,  or  stamped  as  be- 
longing to  a  certain  kind,  no  character  is  possible  of  attainment. 
Nevertheless  the  word  implies  such  stamping  as  the  agent  ia 
thought  chiefly  to  give  himself ;  and  the  habits  which  enter  into< 
our  character  are  regarded  not  so  much  as  having  and  holding 
us  in  certain  directions  of  conduct,  but  rather  as  expressing 
those  lines  of  conduct  in  which  we  make  ourselves  to  go,  or 
hold  ourselves  against  the  motives  to  forsake  them  for  other- 
paths. 

Formation  of  Character  in  this  sense  of  the  words  implies, 
the  self -formed  habit  of  Will.  It  is  above  all  the  stamp  which 
the  agent  gives  himself  by  habitually  choosing  and  holding  to 
certain  ends ;  and  then  by  bringing  *'  to  heel "  all  the  content  of 
consciousness,  and  all  the  service  of  the  psycho-physical  mechan- 
ism, in  the  progressive  realization  of  the  chosen  ends.  Or  to. 
carry  the  distinction  further ;  so  far  as  I  have,  or  am,  a  certain 
nature  or  disposition,  this  has  been  formed  far  me,  by  the  neces- 
sary reaction  of  consciousness  upon  the  excitements  to  which  my 
organism  has  been  subjected  by  its  environment,  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  latter  word.  But  so  far  as  I  have,  or  am,  a  certain 
character,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  progressively  formed  both 
for  myself  and  by  myself ;  from  the  points  of  view  of  imputabil- 
ity,  or  responsibility,  it  comprises  so  much  of  what  I  am  as  I 
have  contributed,  and  am  therefore  holden  for. 

Two  modiiFying  remarks,  however,  immediately  suggest  them- 
selves :  (1)  It  is  never  practically  possible  to  make  a  satisf  actory^ 
separation  between  what  belongfs,  and  what  does  not  belong,  ta 
.character,  in  this  narrower  meaning  of  the  word.    Upon  the  at^ 
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tempt  at  suoh  separation,  systems  in  ethics^  dogmas  in  theology, 
and  even  principles  and  laws  in  social  and  political  life,  have 
staked  their  right  to  existence ;  and  have  been  obliged,  when 
leaning  hard  upon  the  distinction,  to  fall.  For  the  impossibility 
of  practically  carrying  out  this  distinction  depends  upon  the  en- 
tire nature  of  psychical  being  and  psychical  development.  From 
the  start,  our  nature  is  far  too  complex,  and  our  development  too 
subtly  continuous,  to  allow  of  such  an  attempt  being  successfuL 
(2)  But  no  less  ihe  theoretical  recognition  of  the  distinction 
obliges  us  at  once  to  emphasize  the  immense  complexity  of 
character,  in  even  this  narrower  meaning  of  the  word.  For  will 
itself  has  already  been  seen  to  involve  in  its  development  the 
most  complex  related  activity  of  all  the  other  facidties.  Will  in 
itself,  bare  will,  cannot  develop,  cannot  see  to  do  any  particular 
thing,  cannot  estimate  or  feel  the  value  of  any  particular  deed  or 
course  of  conduct,  cannot  choose  any  definite  end  in  preference 
to  another  end.  So  that,  character  as  willed  cannot  be  esti- 
mated or  characterized,  without  taking  knowledge  and  feeling, 
as  well  as  conation,  into  the  account.  Self-formed  character, 
then,  involves  all  the  shaping  which  I  have  given  to  my  own  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  life.  Nay :  especially  does  it  involve 
and  depend  upon  the  principles  intelligently  accepted,  and  the 
emotions  and  sentiments  selected  and  controlled — the  chosen 
ends  and  motives — according  to  which  I  habitually  act.  In  say- 
ing this  it  is  implied,  on  the  one  hand,  that  blind  will  is  no  Will 
(psychologically  speaking,  whatever  may  be  philosophically 
true);  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  end^  mentally  repre- 
sented and  motives  consciously  felt,  must  he  wiUed  and  followed 
as  principles,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  into  charctcter — ^in  the 
more  precise  meaning  of  the  latter  word 

Character  is  then,  in  both  meanings  of  the  word,  a  sort  of 
resultant  of  two  different  (and  almost  opposed)  sides  of  mental 
life  and  of  mental  development.  It  results — so  far  as  science  can 
observe  it— from  a  mingling  of  se^f-determination  (msrsterious,  in- 
explicable, lying  at  the  very  base  of  psychical  existence,  and 
really  serving  as  the  point  of  origin  for  all  our  conceptions  and 
•convictions  respecting  "  force,"  "  influence,"  "  causal  efficiency," 
etc.)  and  psychic  reaction  predetermined  and  necessitated  hy  environ- 
ment.  Here,  in  the  term  "  environment "  we  must  include  for  the 
present,  all  physiological  preconditions  and  accompaniments  of 
consciousness.  And  when  we  try,  as  it  were,  to  absorb  either 
one  of  these  sides  wholly  in  the  other,  we  only  succeed  in  con- 
tradicting the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  in  the  interests  of 
A  theory  which  ends  in  unmeaning  verbiage. 
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2  16.  The  oonoepiion  of  chazacter  as  inolnding  the  whole  (but  only  it)  to 
which  the  aotiyity  and  effect  of  willing  may  be  thought  of  as  extended,  is  vetj 
old,  Teiy  natond,  and  rezy  persistent.  It  has,  therefore,  an  important  psycho- 
logical significance.  The  word,  when  thus  nsed,  fixes  in  a  vagae  way — and 
only  in  a  vagae  way  can  we  nse  words  here — the  limits  of  conduct,  of  respon- 
sibility, of  merit  and  blame,  and  even  largely  of  sosthetical  admiration  or 
distaste.  We  do  indeed  extend  these  limits  in  onr  language  as  expressire 
of  judgment  and  feeling,  so  as  to  comprehend  a  much  wider  realm  under 
even  vaguer  words,  such  as  **  nature, "  ' '  temperament,"  and  the  like.  The  de- 
terministic theory,  in  its  attempt  to  be  strictly  scientific,  is  actually  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  an  explanation  which  is  no  explanation ;  it  explains  (I) 
by  virtuaUy  asserting  that  souls,  like  atoms  and  other  things,  behave  as  they 
do  behave,  because  ''it  is  their  nature  to."  But  here,  as  so  frequently  else- 
where, the  popular  language  is  refreshingly  naive,  to  be  sure,  but  truer  to 
life  and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  case,  than  that  of  a  pseudo-science.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  even  to  refer  to  all  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
euch  testimony  is  given.  But  to  select  a  few  examples ;  we  find  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  crude  peoples,  and,  to  some  extent,  all  peoples,  estimate  by  quite 
different  standards  the  deeds  ascribed  to  insanity,  inspiration,  demoniac 
possession,  and  even  to  genius,  and  those  deeds  which  are  imputed,  as  freely 
wiUed,  to  the  Ego  of  the  doer.  The  indwelling  god,  or  daemon,  or  getiiuB,  is 
admired  or  deprecated  in  the  one  case ;  the  agent  himself  is  held  responsi- 
ble in  the  other  case.  Yet  even  in  the  former  case  it  is  considered  that 
one  may  consent  or  resist,  to  some  extent  at  least  (and  yet  again.  Who  can 
euccessfully  resist  Divinity  ?),  such  originally  foreign  influences.  But  the 
degree  of  successful  consent  or  resistance  depends  upon,  and  in  the  future 
further  determines,  the  character. 

The  obvious  disposition  at  present  to  make  public  penalties  independent 
of  motive  and  of  any  debate  concerning  freedom  of  will,  and  all  the  increased 
subtleties  of  modem  psychological  and  ethical  philosophy,  do  not  essenti- 
ally alter  this  distinction.  The  distinction  will  continue  to  be  made,  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  the  very  depths  of  our  conscious  mental  experience.  In 
fact  the  increase  of  psychological  knowledge  chiefly  serves  to  complicate 
the  problems,  rather  than  to  solve  them,  much  less  to  show  that  they  may, 
with  safety,  be  curtly  dismissed.  Not  only  experts,  but  even  ignorant  jury- 
men, are  called  upon  to  distinguish  nice  shades  of  imputability,  and  to  ap- 
portion the  rewards  and  punishments  that  character  merits.  The  strange 
phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  the  investigations  into  the  causes  of  crime, 
into  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  criminal  classes,  and  into  morbid  con- 
ditions of  will,  keep  this  distinction  ever  before  us ;  while  all  investigation 
ehows  how  much  more  complicated  the  entire  subject  is  than  had  formerly 
been  supposed.  Meanwhile  our  daily  practice  is  full  of  enlightenment. 
Thus  we  say  of  ourselves :  "  1  cannot  (easily,  or  at  all)  acquire  that  type  of 
good  character ;  my  temperament  is  so  unfortunate."  Or,  again  :  **  There  is 
no  merit  in  my  being  g^od  in  this  way,  it  is  so  natural  for  me."  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  add  to  our  sssthetical  repulsion  the  genuine  ethical  feeling 
of  horror,  when  we  conceive  of  monstrous  and  "  unnatural "  conduct  as  be- 
ing accepted,  or  as  not  being— at  least  tentatively— inhibited,  by  a  deed  of 
will.     With  such  crude,  but  most  significant  exercise  of  judgment,  more  or 
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less  prejudiced  by  emotional  impulses,  we  send  some  to  the  prison  or  the 
gallows,  and  let  others  go  soot-free ;  and  vibrate  onr  criminal  classes  be- 
tween the  hospital,  or  the  insane  asylum,  and  the  jail.  The  constant,  pej- 
ohologically  significant  thing  is,  not  that  our  judgment  is  so  necessarily 
faulty,  but  that  we  venture— nay,  that  we  feel  positively  impelled — to  set 
ourselves  up,  as  gods,  over  ourselves  and  over  our  fellow-men.  But  such 
procedure  necessarily  results  from  the  development  of  experience  in  the 
lines  of  consciousness  of  freedom,  conception  of  chaiaoter  as  imputable,  and 
ethical  sentiment. 

i  17.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that  the  principle  of  habit  is  regnant 
in  every  form  of  mental  life.  Yet  in  the  case  of  will  we  do  not  say  "reg- 
nant over,"  with  the  same  meaning  of  the  words.  Settled  character  (ftfoc) 
is  indeed,  according  to  the  Stoic  conception,  '*  always  to  wUi  the  same  and 
nii  the  same."  But  it  has  also  been  truly  said  that  the  ''character  is  a 
hcibituB,  not  which  hoM  the  Ego,  but  whi^h  the  Ego  t«.*'  Thus  regarded,  the 
self-determination  of  the  will,  as  character,  may  be  spoken  of  as  ruling  over 
the  individual  volitions  and  bringing  them,  under  law,  into  right  relations 
toward  the  adopted  ends.  So  do  these  individual  volitions  themselves  be- 
come both  expressive  of,  and  tributary  toward,  the  continuous  development 
of  character.  But  since  these  individual  volitions  all  have  reference  to  ends» 
either  near  or  remote,  and  all  are  connected  with  the  encitement  of  the  af- 
fections, passions,  desires,  and  sentiments,  we  can  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  the  entire  mental  life  being  organised  in  accordance  with  certain  chosen 
practical  principles. 

Once  more :  Among  these  practical  principles  there  are — ^as  we  have  seen 
(p.  679  f.)--certain  ones  which  are  presented  and  backed  up  with  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  obligation.  Ethical  judgments  become  commands— presenting 
themselves  to  the  will  as  maxims  requiring  allegiance,  bidding  or  forbidding 
how  one  ought  to  choote  (or  ihoB,  yet  fr^y,  will).  The  wider  import  and 
completer  justification  of  this  unique  experience  of  a  command  arising  with- 
in that  has  reference  to  a  felt  obligation,  and  to  a  freely  rendered  consent, 
does  not  concern  us  at  this  time.  We  only  notice  that  Schopenhauer's  dic- 
tum—to say  "  ought  to  will"  is  no  better  than  to  say  "  wooden  iron  ** — flies 
squarely  in  the  face  of  the  fiMts  of  consciousness,  as  such.  And  we  may  as 
well  remark  here  in  general  that  any  philosophical  theory  which  maintains  a 
similar  attitude  toward  the  descriptive  science  of  psychology  is  doomed  to 
failure  in  its  eflbrts  to  explain  the  world  aright  Indeed,  it  is  eminently 
true  of  all  ethical  maxims,  that  the  maxims  themselves,  in  order  to  be 
really  maaeimM  must  present  themselves  in  this  very  way — ^namely,  as  defining 
what  ought  to  be  willed.  As  praetieai  they  must  be  wrought  into  life,  must 
become  part  of  the  history  >  of  life. 


It  is  obvious  that,  in  our  description  and  explanation  of  the 
development  of  faculty,  we  have  now  come  to  that  which  is  both 
last  and  highest  and  i^so  most  fundamental.  With  the  phenom- 
ena of  developed  Will  we  reach  again  the  limits  of  scientific 

>  Oomp.  Voikmun :  Leiirbiicb  d.  P^ychologte,  H.,  p.  466 1 
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study.    The  problems  raised  must  be  handed  over  to  ethics  and 
to  philosophy. 

[Most  of  the  worln  to  whioh  we  oare  toiefer  have  already  been  mentioned  at  the  oloee 
of  Ghapten  V.,  XL,  iad  XXV.  In  addition,  however,  the  following  may  be  oonralted : 
Galton :  Inqniriea  into  Human  Faonlty.  Panlhan :  L' AotiTitS  Mentale,  eta  Fonill^e : 
La  Liberty  et  le  D^terminisme.  Gamier :  Traits  dee  Faonlt^t  de  T  Ame.  WieM :  Die 
Bildnng  d.  Willena.  Gayao :  Education  and  Heredity.  Martin :  L*£dnoation  da  Oarao- 
tera  Van  Velien :  Ueber  d.  Geiaterfreiheil  Heblei :  Blemente  einer  philoeoph.  Frei- 
heitalehre.  Sohellwien:  Der  Wille  die  Quelle  d.  Bewnaataeins ;  and  the  many  other 
writings  on  Bthioa  and  apeouU  tiMftiaes  on  the  Will,  its  FrMdom,  the  Law  of  Cansality» 
eto.] 


OHAFTEB  XXVn. 
TYPES  AND  FBmOIFLES  OF  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  phenomena  of  mental  life,  whether  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  the  most  elementary  psychical  processes,  or  of  the  de- 
veloped activities  ascribed  to  various  forms  of  so-called  f acnlty, 
admit  of  an  indefinite  variability ;  and  the  courses  in  develop- 
ment followed  by  this  life  are  correspondingly  varied.  It  is  this 
fact  which  imparts  to  every  human  being  his  psychological  in- 
dividuality ;  it  is  this  which  makes  the  life-history  of  every  in- 
dividual something  distinctly  peculiar  to  himself.  And  yet,  as 
we  have  assumed  firom  the  start,  mental  phenomena  admit  of  be- 
ing classified,  described  in  general  terms,  and,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  f ormxdated  under  general  relations  called  laws ;  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  science  of  psychology. 

We  have  now,  however,  briefly  to  consider  a  class  of  subjects 
which  lie  somewhat  aside  from  our  previous  inquiries,  in  two 
different  directions.  Certain  individuals,  as  well  as  certain  states 
of  consciousness,  present  themselves  with  marked  characteristics 
amounting  to  idiosyncrasies.  Such  individuals  are  called  oddi- 
ties, monstrosities,  geniuses,  or  what  not  in  the  line  of  extreme 
variability  from  the  recognized  types.  As  examples  we  may  note 
the  musical  or  mathematical  prodigies,  the  young  who  show  un- 
accountable tendencies  to  strange  crimes,  or  the  men  and  women 
of  such  unexampled  natural  gifts  or  peerless  attainments  and 
character,  that  they  seem  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  kind. 
Moreover,  states  of  consciousness  occasionally  arise  that  ap> 
pear  to  differ  so  completely  from  those  of  our  nearly  universal 
experience  as  to  throw  doubt  over  the  conclusions  which  psychol- 
ogy has,  in  the  past,  felt  warranted  in  basing  upon  such  experi- 
ence. Here  our  attention  may  be  called  to  the  phenomena  of 
"  double  consciousness,"  in  their  relation  to  our  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  Ego,  of  the  authority  of  self -consciousness,  and 
of  the  identity  and  reality  of  the  Self.  Alike  troublesome  to  a 
normal  psychology  are  many  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  hyp- 
nosis, with  all  the  alleged  facts  of  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  and 
the  like.    In  this  direction  of  psychological  investigration  it 
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would  be  quite  impossible  for  ns  to  go  with  any  thoroughness 
in  the  present  treatise.  To  pass  such  subjects  by  we  believe 
to  be  far  more  safe  and  scientific  than  to  assume  knowledge 
where  knowledge  is  lacking ;  or  even  to  amuse  our  readers  with 
a  chapter  or  two  of  doubtful  yet  fascinating  conjectures.  A 
word  or  two,  however,  at  this  point  (see  §  1)  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

But  in  another  direction  of  supplementary  discussion  we  pro- 
pose to  go  somewhat  farther.  This  direction  may  be  described 
as  the  semi-anthropological  and  historical.  Between  infinite  in- 
dividuality and  the  most  general  doctrine  of  faculties  there  lie 
certain  considerations  which  help  us  to  group  together  many  in- 
dividuals, while  not  altering  our  general  psychological  doctrine 
in  order  to  suit  our  grouping.  It  is  simple  matter  of  fact  that 
some  individuals  are,  from  the  beginning  of  mental  life,  more 
like  other  individuals  of  a  second  group  than  any  of  either 
group  are  like  still  a  third  possible  group.  A  is  more  like  JB  than 
either  jBot  C  is  like  D;  and  yet  both  B  and  Care  more  like  D 
than  Z>  is  like  X.  Thus  we  may  arrive  at  the  justifiable  though 
confessedly  rather  vague  conception  of ''  ti^f>e8  "  of  human  nature, 
to  which  larger  or  smaller  numbers  of  individuals  more  or  less 
conform.  Nor  does  this  conception  altogether  lose  its  value 
when  the  undoubted  fact  is  pointed  out  that  between  all  remote 
types  lie  interrelated  types,  less  dissimilar ;  or  even  that,  in  each 
group,  the  individuals  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  continu- 
ous line  connecting  this  particular  group  with  one  on  either  side. 
Still  further  in  somewhat  similar  direction  lies  the  conception  of 
general  principles  applying  to  all  mental  development,  and  to 
all  the  facxdties  considered  as  being  interrelated  modes  of  the 
behavior  of  the  mind.  It  is  to  selected  ones  of  these  types  and 
principles  that  we  purpose  to  devote  this  concluding  chapter  of 
our  psychological  treatise. 

(1.  It  is  a  hopeful  indication  of  the  increasing  interest  in  psyohological 
investigation  that  so  many  hnndreds  of  treatises  are  being  written  upon  all 
sorts  of  obaoore,  abnormal,  and  pathological  psychoses.  The  candid  and 
sober  student  of  psychology  will  never  regret  this  interest ;  much  less  will 
he  fear  or  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  onr  approach  to  such  subjects  of 
investigation  we  must  preserve  carefully,  and  even  sacredly,  the  scientific 
spirit  and  the  scientific  method  of  investigation.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  teach  us  not  to  pronounce  prematurely  against  the  possibility  of  what 
is  strange  and  unusual,  what  does  not  accord  with  accepted  theoiy,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  science  cannot  relax  its  grasp 
upon  even  its  seeming  possessions,  in  order  to  clutch  at  vagaries  or  grope 
after  ghosts.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  scientific  procedure  is  from  the 
known,  or  the  apparently  known,  to  the  strange  and  startling.    We  can 
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never  rightfully  be  Mked  to  accept  new  theories,  or  eren  aUeged  new  facts  if 
they  are  particalarlj  difficnlt  to  establish  om/ocU^  without  being  permitted 
to  raise  the  previous  qnestion  as  to  how  ^vj  will  fit  in  with  the  whole 
established  stmctnre  of  our  recognized  experience. 

On  this  entire  subject  we  will  attempt  nothing  more  than  to  indicate  our 
conviction.  This  conviction  is,  however,  bom  of  investigation  without  con- 
scious prejudice,  and  borne  out,  we  believe,  by  the  signs  of  the  times  and  by 
the  tendencies  of  modem  psychological  research.  The  eoqplanatUm  <f  new 
mysteries  (in  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  double  consciousness,  etc)  is  all  to  be 
sought  and  found  byfoUowing  dews  which  psychology  already  has  in  iU  hand. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  mysteries  so  profound  and  ultimately  unassailable  as 
those  of  ordinary  experience.  The  direction  in  which  to  look  for  the  under- 
standing of  novelties  is  that  of  an  extension  of  those  principles  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar.  While  it  is  trae  that  there  is  far  more  in  man,  as 
body  and  mind,  than  we  yet  know,  or  perhaps  even  imagine ;  it  is  also  true 
that  in  all  the  most  abnormal  and  pathological  conditions,  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  all  the  extremes  of  idiosyncrasy,  the  nervous  system,  the  laws  and 
history  of  mental  development,  and  the  relations  of  mind  and  body,  remain 
essentially  the  same.  For  example,  there  is  no  perceptible  brei^  or  im- 
portant gap,  in  the  line  that  may  be  drawn  from  that  **  dramatic  sundering  ** 
of  the  Ego  into  two  or  more  centers  of  representation,  of  itself  to  itself,  in 
which  young  children  find  much  of  the  sest  of  their  early  plays,  and  which 
we  all  experience  so  frequently  (in  dreams,  by  day  or  by  night,  or  every 
time,  urged  on  by  conscience,  we  sit  down  to  "have  it  out  with  ourselves *^ 
and  the  wildest  vagaries  of  "double  consciousness,"  or  the  most  per- 
plexing tricks  played  with  one  another  by  Ego  and  alter  Ego.  So,  too, 
to  take  another  example:  physiological  and  experimental  psychology  are 
constantly  throwing  new  light  upon  the  incredible  sensitiveness,  in  certain 
states,  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  upon  the  almost  limitless  application 
of  the  principles  of  "tact,"  "suggestion,"  and  "  habit,"  within  the  whole 
realm  of  the  so-called  unconscious  or  dimly  conscious.  Comparative  psy- 
chology is  constantly  adding  new  wonders  regarding  the  achievements  of 
so-called  instinct  in  the  lower  animals ;  helped  on  by  the  higher  powers  of 
the  microscope,  it  is  advancing  in  the  attempt  to  fktiiom  the  **  psychic  life 
of  micro-organiBms."  It  is  thus  extending  the  conception  of  some  psychic 
and  teleological  principle— call  it  "  Soul,"  or  what  one  will — downward  and 
outward.  And  the  reign  of  mere  physical  explanation  seems  about  to  be 
followed  by  one  in  which  Psyche  shall  again  somehow  be  acknowledged  as 
supreme.  If  this  is  vague  and  figurative  language — as  indeed  it  is — it  is  not 
so  hopelessly  vague  and  purely  figurative  as  that  which  explains  apparently 
mental  phenomena  in  terms  of  physical  tendencies,  strains,  and  entities. 
And  the  lesson  for  both  physical  and  psychological  science  is  essentially  the 
same.  No  wholly  new  view  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  of  its  relations  to 
body,  or  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  can  possi- 
bly arise  out  of  hypnotism.  No  wholly  new  ethics  can  be  adopted  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  attempts  at  a  so-called  science  of  criminology.  Hypnotism  will 
be  explained  by  new  combinations  and  farther  extensions  of  the  f^M)tor8  and 
laws  of  normal  mental  life ;  and  the  criminal  will  be  found  to  be  not  so  much 
a  "  type  "  as  simply  a  man  essentially  like  unto  his  fellows. 
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The  varions  groupings  of  individnab  (or  "  types  "  of  being 
and  development)  which  we  shall  now  briefly  consider  follow 
these  four  combinations  of  marks:  Temperament,  Sex,  Age, 
and  Baoe.  Begarding  certain  aggregates  of  characteristic 
qualities  we  may  therefore  speak  of  the  "sanguine"  or 
'*  choleric,"  of  the  "  masculine  "  or  "  feminine,"  of  the  "  infantile  " 
or  "  senile,"  of  the  Oriental  or  Anglo-Saxon  type  of  mind.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  data  on  which  these  classi- 
fications  are  based  are,  to  a  large  extent,  uncertain  and,  to  some 
extent,  extra-psychological.  Hence  the  considerable  admixture 
of  vague  popular,  impression  which  characterizes  most  treat- 
ments of  the  doctrine  of  temperament,  sex,  and  race ;  and,  if  we 
try  to  escape  from  this  vagueness  and  become  more  definite, 
we  are  caught  by  the  tendency  to  substitute  uncertain  infer- 
ences from  physical  measurements  and  from  statistics  for  le- 
gitimate conclusions  based  on  known  facts  of  consciousness. 
However,  this  line  of  studies  has  a  certain  value  for  scientific 
psychology. 

The  doctrine  of  Temperament  is  very  old,  persistent,  and 
widely  spread.  By  a  temperament  we  understand  any  marked 
type  of  mental  constitution  and  development  due  to  inherited  charac- 
terietice  of  the  bodily  organism.  These  two  principal  points  are 
therefore  emphasized  by  all  correct  use  of  the  word.  The  ag- 
gregate of  characteristic  psychical  qualities  thus  indicated  is  re- 
garded (1)  as  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  bodily  basis,  and 
(2)  as  a  matter  of  original  constitution  or  heredity.  Neverthe- 
less, on  both  these  points  our  information  is  far  from  being  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  the  various  theories  of  temperament  have  conse- 
quently differed  greatly  in  the  accounts  they  have  given  of  its 
physical  and  inherited  origin.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that, 
in  spite  of  all  disagreement  in  details,  both  the  foregoing  points 
may  be  accepted.  With  respect  to  the  first,  modem  research 
has  justly  led  us  to  regard  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  containing,  in  a  general  way,  our  accoimt  of  the  charac- 
teristic differences  of  temperament.  But  inasmuch  as  this  sys- 
tem cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  systems  of  bodily' 
organs,  although  it  is  the  central  city  and  the  crowned  ruler  for 
them  idl,  the  constitution  of  the  vaso-motor,  of  the  digestive,  and 
of  the  muscular  organs,  has  indirectly  to  do  with  the  determining 
of  every  man's  temperament.  Within  the  nervous  mechanism 
itself  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  end-organs  of  sense  and  of  the 
central  organs  which  is  of  prime  influence.  These  may  be  said 
to  differ  ''naturally"  in  respect  of  their  absolute  and  relative 
sensitiveness  to  normal  stimuli,  the  rapidity  and  duration  of  re- 
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sponse  which  they  give  to  the  yarions  degrees  of  such  stimuli, 
and  the  relative  facility  with  which  certain  combinations,  rather 
than  others,  are  made  within  the  central  nervous  system.  But 
the  blood  is  the  internal  stimulus  both  of  the  end-organs  (in  the 
case  of  the  eigenlicJU  of  the  retina,  certain  temperature  and  other 
skin  sensations,  etc.)  and  of  the  central  organs ;  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  sanguineous  currents  determineb  the  character  of 
this  stimulation.  This  constitution  is  itself,  in  turn,  determined 
largely  by  the  character  of  the  digestive  processes  and  their  prod- 
ucts. Moreover,  by  these  processes  and  products  the  nervous 
system  is  directly  and  profoundly  affected  throughout  the  entire 
areas  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  Looking  further 
outward,  we  observe  the  significant  connection  of  the  muscles 
with  the  nervous  system.  This  connection  works  both  ways ; 
the  muscles  excite  to  activity  the  cerebral  centers ;  and  these 
centers  themselves  are  largely  impotent,  with  respect  even  to  the 
knowledge  of  self  and  of  things,  except  as  they  excite  and  con- 
trol the  muscles.  In  this  complicated  fashion,  then,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  is  the  bodily  and  constitutional  basis  of 
temperament  to  be  considered. 

Our  second  consideration  (temperament  is  original  and  hered- 
itary) introduces  yet  new  and  more  profound  complications.  It 
requires  us  to  distinguish  temperament  from  character  in  the 
more  precise  meaning  of  the  latter  word.  Men's  characters 
change;  or,  rather,  men  change  their  characters.  But  men's 
temperaments  do  not  materially  change ;  at  least,  they  do  not 
pass  from  one  type  to  another,  as  the  man  of  bad  character  be- 
comes good,  or  vice  versa.  So  we  are  accustomed  to  think  and 
say.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  here  to  recall  what  has  al> 
ready  been  said  as  to  the  impossibility  of  our  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes  of  factors  which  cooperate  in  all 
mental  development.  Temperament  may,  indeed,  safely  be  said 
to  be  prominent  at  the  beginning  and  from  tiie  beginning ; 
whereas  character  comes  to  view  later  and  in  a  much  more  unpre- 
dictable way,  if  indeed  we  regard  it  as  a  possible  principle  for 
scientific  classification  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  diaracter 
often  so  "  overlays  "  temperament  as  to  seem  to  alter  it  totally. 
Temperament  itself  is  so  subject  to  the  influence  of  environment 
as  to  seem  to  change  from  one  type  to  another  under  its  influence. 
In  spite  of  these  admissions  the  persuasion  remains  tolerably 
firm :  there  are  certain  original  and  inherit-ed  types,  or  aggregates 
of  characteristic  qualities,  which  tend  strongly  to  remain,  and 
generally  do  remain,  essentially  unchanged  throughout  the  men- 
tal life  of  the  individual.    So  that  even  where  what  we  call  char- 
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acter  overlays  temperament,  it  only  overlays  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
characteristic  typical  tendencies  to  certain  ways  of  reacting  on 
stimuli,  and  of  combining  the  effects  of  previous  reactions,  re- 
main unchanged.  Self-^dderrnxTUiium  cls  reaped^  cJuzracter  is  limr- 
ited  by  that  determination  of  self  which  reposes  vpon  an  inherited 
physical  constitution. 

As  to  the  Kinds  of  Temperament  which  must  be  recognized 
there  has  been  much  dispute ;  there  has  been  abo  some  varia- 
tion in  the  employment  of  terms  to  designate  the  chosen  kinds. 
Singularly  enough,  however,  the  number  four  has  largely  pre- 
vailed ;  and  this  indicates  that  certain  grounds  for  its  preference 
really  exist.  Adopting  it,  we  mention  the  following  different 
temperamental  types  :  (1)  The  sanguine ;  (2)  the  sentimental  (so 
Lotze  usually  called  the  "  melancholic  ") ;  (3)  the  choleric  ;  and 
(4)  the  phlegmatic.  Individuals  markedly  distinguishable  ac- 
cording to  either  one  of  these  four  types  can,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, be  selected  from  among  any  large  number,  whatever  be 
their  sex,  age,  or  race.  Such  individuals  are  also  to  be  found  in 
all  grades  of  society  and  with  all  degrees  and  kinds  of  culture. 
It  is  not,  however,  an  altogether  fanciful  conjecture  which  con- 
nects in  general  certain  of  these  temperaments  with  one  of  the 
two  sexes,  with  the  four  principal  ages  of  life,  and  with  certain 
races  as  compared  with  other  races.  But,  in  general,  races  that 
are  low  in  the  scale  of  development  show  all  the  characteristic 
four  temperaments  in  a  less  marked  way  ;  while  the  conditions 
of  a  higher  civilization  allow  of  the  expression,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  rise,  of  temperament  in  a  more  intense  form.  And, 
finally,  most  individuals,  even  in  the  most  highly  civilized  com- 
munities, show  more  or  less  mixture  of  the  different  types. 
Even  those  who  are  called  ''moody  "  may  have  as  the  peculiarity 
of  their  constitution  that  they  pass  from  one  type  to  another  in 
a  largely  incalculable  way  ;  although  just  this  is  one  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  sentimental  temperament. 

i  2.  The  yarioiu  words  in  use  to  cbaraoterize  the  different  temperaments 
Are  highly  instmotiTe.  They  show  the  persistent  and  wide-spread  impres- 
sion that  the  lines  are  laid  down,  within  whioh  the  deyelopment  of  the  indi- 
yidnal  takes  place,  by  some  form  of  physical  influence  that  operates  npon 
the  original  "  make-np  "  of  the  individual.  When  men  beliered  in  astrology 
they  found  in  the  determining  power  of  the  planets  a  reason  why  some  were 
•*  Jovial,"  others  *'  Satamine,"  and  still  others  "  Mercurial,"  in  temperament. 
When  they  more  justly  recognized  the  influence  of  the  circulatory  and  di- 
gestive systems  over  everyone's  "temper"  of  mind,  they  came  to  speak  of 
the  ''sanguine"  (or  "full-blooded")  man,  of  the  "choleric"  (or  "full  of 
bile  **)  man,  of  the  melancholic  (or  **  full  of  black  bile  ")  man,  and  of  the 
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phlegmatic  (or  *'fiill-plilegined*')  man.  Thas,  in  ShakespeaiB's  ''King 
John  "  we  read : 

'*  Or  if  that  sorlj  ipirit,  melanoholj. 
Had  baked  thj  blood  and  made  it  heavj,  thick^  which 
Else,  runs  Uckling  ap  and  down  the  veina" 

As  to  tellnrio  infLnencee,  however  indireot,  npon  the  oonafcifcation  and  fono- 
tions  of  the  nenrona  meohaniam,  we  have  to-day  little  more  positive  infor- 
mation than  had  the  men  of  previous  generations.  Increase  of  knowledge 
here  is  mostly  in  the  line  of  surrendering  the  pretence  of  knowledge ;  and 
no  doctrine  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  physical  basis  of  temperunent  can 
even  now  be  laid  down.  But»  as  has  been  said,  the  general  view  is  credibly 
•established,  that  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  system  of  different  individ- 
uals differs  as  respects  its  susceptibility  to  the  different  forms  of  external 
and  internal  stimuli,  and  as  to  its  tendencies  to  combine  these  primary  forms 
of  reaction  in  various  ways. 

If  now  we  think  out  in  detail  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  foregoing 
•differences,  we  shall  see  how  temperaments  may  come  to  exist  For  the 
different  possible  reactions  of  the  nervous  mechanism  may  differ  (1)  as  re- 
spects the  kind  of  reaction ;  (2)  as  respects  the  measure  of  sensitiveness 
shown ;  (3)  as  respects  duration  at  the  time,  and  conservative  power  as  lay- 
ing the  basis  of  cerebral  habit ;  (4)  as  respects  the  rapidity  of  reproduo* 
tion  ;  (5)  as  respects  completeness  of  reproduction ;  (6)  as  respects  the  ra- 
pidity of  combination;  (7)  as  respects  the  kinds  of  combination  most 
favored ;  but  especially  (8)  as  respects  the  characteristic  accompaniments  of 
feeling.  And  here  we  may  refer  again  to  what  was  said  respecting  the  very 
nature  of  feeling  and  of  its  cerebi-al  basis  (see  p.  173  f.). 

i  3.  Although  no  agreement  exists  as  to  the  principles  of  division,  or  as 
to  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  physical  basis  of  temperaments,  almost  all 
writers  acknowledge  essentially  the  same  four.  A  modem  writer,*  approach- 
ing the  subject  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  by  crossing  two  principles 
'of  division,  derives  the  following  scheme  : 

Birtmg.  Weak. 

Qniok Choleric  Sanguine. 

Blow Melancholio.        Phlegmatic. 

Thus  choleric  and  melancholic  persons  are  inclined  to  strong  affeotionB,  and 
sanguine  and  phlegmatic  persons  to  weak  affections ;  but  the  choleric  and 
sanguine  are  quick,  while  the  melancholic  and  phlegmatic  are  slow.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  the  phlegmatic,  though  slow,  are  necessarily  weak. 
By  substituting  the  term  *' sentimental "  for  melancholic,  Lotze  breaks  up 
this  system,  but  makes  it  more  di£Scult  to  distinguish  between  the  sentimen- 
tal and  the  sanguine. 

In  a  somewhat  indefinite  way  we  may  declare  that  a  certain  type  of  per- 
sons is  characterized  by  lively  and  varied  excitability  and  rapid  change, 
without  depth  and  stability ;  and  these  may  be  called  scmguine.    Another 
type  is  scarcely  less  quick,  though  less  varied  in  reactions ;  while  the 
I  Wimdt :  PliTslologiaclM PBychologie (seeood ed).  n..  p.  MS f. 
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tions  are  more  enduring,  passionate,  and  determined,  and  the  oondnct  as 
well  as  states  of  conscionsness  less  subject  to  change.  This  type  we  may  call 
iJioIeric,  Still  others  are  characteristically  sluggish  in  all  their  psychical 
changes  and  in  respect  of  the  movements  which  both  condition  and  express 
such  changes.  They  are  the  opposite  of  lively  and  versatile,  though  they 
may  be  either  tenacious  or  lacking  in  what  we  call  will.  To  such  the  name 
oipIUegmatic  is  assigned.  This  leaves  a  fourth  not  easily  describable  type. 
It  may  be  called  the  poetic  or  artistic  temperament.  But  then  poets  and 
artists  share,  with  all  men,  in  all  kinds  of  temperament  Nevertheless,  there 
may  be  said  to  be  a  distinctively ^00^,  or — ^to  use  Lotze's  word — a  "senti- 
mental "  temperament.  This  type  is  described  as  characterized  by  '*  special 
receptivity  for  the  feeling  of  the  value  of  all  possible  relations,"  although 
indifferent  toward  bare  matter  of  fact*  Persons  of  this  type  are  lively  in 
imagination,  susceptible  to  delicate  sense-impressions,  moody  in  feeling, 
uncertain  in  conduct. 

2  4.  Even  so  modem  a  writer  as  Wundt  agrees  with  the  proposal  to  ap- 
ply the  conception  of  temperament  to  orders,  families,  and  species  of  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  to  man.  The  classification  of  types  is  thus  mixed  up  with  con- 
siderations of  age  and  sex  and  race.  For  youth  may  undoubtedly  be  said  to 
be  more  "  naturally  **  sanguine  or  sentimental ;  maturity  more  choleric ;  and 
old  age  more  phlegmatic.  The  sentimental  temperament  is  also  character- 
istically more  feminine  than  masculine ;  the  choleric  is  more  masculine 
than  feminine.  As  to  the  precise  temperamental  distinctions  which  are  em- 
phasized by  the  different  principal  races,  there  is  abundant  room  for  debate ; 
just  as  there  is  no  agreement  yet  reached  by  anthropolog^ts  concerning  the 
division  of  mankind  among  these  races,  and  scarcely  more  agreement  in  the 
estimate  which  natives  have  put  upon  them  by  foreigners,  or  put  upon  them- 
selves when  comparing  themselves  with  foreigners.  Marked  instances  of 
aggregates  of  characteristic  qualities,  which  seem  to  be  the  same  for  a  rec- 
ognized type  of  temperament  and  for  a  certain  race — considered  as  respects 
the  average  individual  of  the  race— may  perhaps  be  given  with  confidence, 
when  we  call  the  French  sanguine,  the  Germans  phlegmatic,  the  English  a 
mixture  of  phlegmatic  and  choleric,  the  Japanese  sentimental.  This  would 
seem  to  accord  fairly  well  with  the  remark  that  the  choleric  and  phlegmatic 
are  temperaments  of  action ;  while  the  sanguine  and  sentimental  are  tem- 
peraments of  feeling.  But  both  sexes  and  all  races  show  examples  of  every 
form  of  distinct  temperament,  as  well  as  of  eveiy  shade  of  mixture  possible 
among  all  four. 

The  psychological  Peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  two 
Sexes  are  scarcely  less  a  matter  of  debate  than  are  those  which 
serve  to  difference  the  four  temperaments.  Yet  the  student  of 
literature  and  history,  as  well  as  the  acute  observer  of  life  from 
the  points  of  view  belonging  to  physiology  and  psychology,  can 
scarcely  doubt  the  general  justness  of  that  popular  opinion 
which  considers  the  markedly  feminine  as  differing  from  the 

>  Lotm'B  doctrine  of  temperament  may  be  foond*  Hicrocoamiu,  n.,  p.  M  f .;  Medidn.  Piychol- 
ogle,  p.  560  f .;  OotUnes  of  Piycliology,  p.  187. 
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markedly  mascnliiie  type.  How  does  the  ayeraire  adult  womaa 
differ  from  the  average  adult  man  ?  is  a  question  to  which  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  answers  might  be  given.  But  that  there 
is  a  difference,  is  almost  universally  assumed ;  and  this — ^we  be- 
lieve—upon sufficient,  though  vague,  evidence.  Of  course,  the 
question  is  still  further  complicated  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
tell  how  much  of  this  difference  is  matter  of  relatively  imchange- 
able  sexual  constitution,  and  how  much  is  due  to  variable  phys- 
ical, social,  and  educational  differences,  peculiar  to  each  sex. 
The  prevalent — but  we  believe,  foolish  and  vain— proposal  to 
train  away  all  these  differences,  or  to  change  them  by  changing 
the  environment,  is  always  ready  with  its  appeal  to  the  force  of 
heredity  and  the  force  of  education,  whenever  it  suits  its  pur- 
pose to  lay  the  principal  stress  upon  either  so-called  ''force." 

As  to  fundamental  physical  differences  of  sex  there  is  much, 
of  course,  which  is  obvious  enough,  and  which  can  in  some  sort 
be  estimated  and  measured.  Of  such  physical  characteristics 
some  are  more  nearly  constant,  others  are  periodic,  and  still 
others  are  epochal.  But  modem  histological  and  physiological 
research  is  constantly  bringing  to  light  the  minuter,  and  yet  even 
more  pervasive  and  potential,  differences.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  investigation,  when  approached  from  this  point  of 
view,  must  result  in  the  persuasion  that,  not  only  in  respect  of 
gross  mass  and  characteristic  organs  as  a  totality  do  males  and 
females  differ ;  but  that  the  sexual  difference  extends  to  every  de- 
tail of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  to 
the  habits  of  metabolism,  etc.  But  even  then,  it  is  so  mingled 
with  other  differences  in  types  of  temperament,  kinds  of  charac- 
ter, habits  formed  under  the  influence  of  environment  and  by  ed- 
ucation, as  to  show  itself  persistently,  and  on  the  average,  and 
to  the  ordinary  observer,  only  in  its  broadest  outlines. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  perhaps  it  is  very  reasonably  to  be 
expected,  that  more  detailed  observations  of  the  phenomena  of 
child-life,  of  the  changes  (both  physical  and  psychical)  which 
occur  at  the  great  climacterics,  and  more  critical  study  of  litera- 
ture, with  the  problems  of  psychology  in  view,  will  give  us,  fi- 
nally, a  scientific  psychology  of  sex.  Meanwhile,  we  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  such  rather  indefinite  generalizations 
as  everyone  supposes  himself  able  to  make  equally  well  with 
the  most  thoroughly  trained  psychologists.  Moreover,  just  at 
present  (in  this  country  especially)  the  &tatti8  of  woman  is  so 
uncertain  and  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  "woman  question  " 
committed  to  such  hands,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  even  the 
barest  physiological  data  regarded  without  prejudice ;  and  yet 
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more  difficult  to  secure  fairness  and  candor  for  their  thorough 
scientific  discussion.  We  shall  do  little  more  in  this  place  than 
to  record  our  conyiction  that  the  sexual  differences,  on  the  psy- 
chological side,  are  as  minute,  pervasive,  and  influential  as  on  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  side.  While  it  is  true  that  men 
and  women  are,  in  respect  of  all  psychical  faculties  and  kinds 
of  psychoses  both  equally  human ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  char- 
acteristically feminine  is  throughout  different  from  the  charac- 
teristically masculine,  and  that  these  differences  shade  the  entire 
mental  life  and  development  of  the  two  sexes  from  the  moment 
of  birth  (and  even  long  before  birth)  to  the  moment  of  dissolu- 
tion. 

2  5.  Besides  the  moxe  obvioiu  organic  and  fonotioxuJ  differences  of  the 
adult  man  and  woman,  the  two  sexes  show  an  areiage  difference  from  birth 
in  height,  weight  (espeoiaUy  as  connected  with  muscular  development), 
physical  energy,  relative  proportion  and  growth  of  organs,  and  frequency  of 
pulse  and  respiration.  Among  the  different  races,  and  under  the  different 
conditions  of  nutrition,  care,  etc.,  the  average  length  and  weight  of  infants 
differs  greatly.  But  eveiywhere  the  average  length  and  weight  of  the 
female  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  male.  At  maturity  these  differ- 
ences are  yet  more  marked.  In  Brussels,  for  example,  the  average  length  of 
the  male  infant  compared  with  the  female  at  birth,  was  as  191  to  19^ ;  the 
weight  as  7.05  lbs.  to  6.42  lbs.  The  curve  of  the  growth  of  the  two  differs, 
though  scarcely  perceptibly,  up  to  four  or  five  years ;  while  at  puberty 
the  difference  becomes  much  more  marked.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
bodily  members,  and  even  of  the  different  parts  of  the  same  bodily  mem- 
bers, differs  for  the  two  sexes.  The  relative  length  of  the  arms  and  legs  in 
the  male  is  greater ;  the  center  of  gravity  is  higher,  the  step  is  longer.  He 
is  obviously  built  to  his  advantage  in  swift,  strong,  agile  movements.  He 
breathes  more  deeply  (and  this,  as  a  matter  of  physiological  need) ;  he 
requires  and  consumes  more  air,  water,  and  food.  The  average  pulse  of  the 
female  is  quicker  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  her  height 
is  less.  Her  blood  is  less  in  quantity,  of  lighter  specific  gravity,  and  con- 
tains fewer  red  corpusclee.  Physiologically,  she  is  more  inclined  to  be 
hypenesthetic,  to  become  subject  to  cramping  and  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles,  to  sudden  and  incalculable  secretions,  to  wide-spreading  and  cha- 
otic neural  excitements. 

It  is  in  respect,  however,  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  that  the 
differences  which  are  most  important  as  laying  the  basis  for  psychological 
types  emerge.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  the  two  sexes  differs 
about  as  1,424  for  the  male  to  1,272  for  the  female.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cerebral  differences  extend  much  more  widely  than  is 
sufficient  to  cover  gross  mass.  The  claim  seems  justifiable  that  differences 
in  the  development  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  eighth  month,  or  even  earlier,  onward.^    The  male  develops  not  only 

1  See  J.  MingassinU  MbteMbott'e  Untench.  xm.  tL,  p.  4»  t,  rarlewed  In  Oentnlblatt  t 
FhjiloL,  No.  0b  IMS. 
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an  absolutely  greater  cerebral  mixfaoe,  but  also  a  relatrrely  greater  growth 
of  the  parts  lying  in  front  of  the  central  fissore  as  compared  with  thoee 
lying  behind  it. 

Into  the  profound  and  aU-pervasiye  effect  of  those  physiological  fnno- 
tions  of  sex  which  connect  directly  and  indirectly  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerrons  system,  in  its  relation  to  the  sympathetic  system,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter.  We  have  already  abundantly  showed  how  the  sensations  and  feel- 
ings which  originate  in  this  way  alter  the  whole  stream  of  conscionsnees. 
They  extend  their  influence  even  to  the  conceptions  we  have  of  Self  and  to 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  Things.  It  might  seem  fandfal  to  assert  thai 
ihing$  are  known  as  /sft  to  woman,  rather  than  as  ikought  by  man  ;  bat  snoh 
a  statement  would  by  no  means  be  wholly  devoid  of  sapport  from  the  &ctB. 

i  6.  All  oar  stady  hitherto  has  led  as  to  emphasize  greatly  the  inflnence 
npon  mental  development  of  the  constitntion  and  functions  of  the  muscular 
system.  This  influence  is  extended  variously,  but  chiefly  in  two  directions. 
The  condition  and  action  of  all  the  muscles  stand  in  reciprocal  relations  to 
the  senses,  and  to  the  feelings  which  form  the  necessary  affective  accom- 
paniment of  the  senses.  Furthermore,  the  striated  (or  so-called  '*  volun- 
tary **)  muscles  are  the  organs  of  the  wilL  In  this  complicated  sensory- 
motor  apparatus  all  the  most  primary  foundations  of  the  intellectual  life  are 
laid.  Figuratively  speaking,  discriminating  consciousness,  as  the  essential 
function  of  intellect,  moves  about  among  this  original  chaos  of  sensory- 
motor  factors,  and  with  a  constant  focusing  and  redistribution  of  attention, 
progressively  organuses  it  into  intelligible  forms.  Moreover,  as  the  very 
precondition  and  also  as  the  effect  of  development,  the  conscious  control  of 
the  sensory-motor  organism  in  the  behalf  of  reoognized  ends  progressively 
takes  place.  Here  again,  the  reactionary  effect  of  voluntary  control  of  the 
muscles  upon  the  characteristic  sensations  and  feelings  is  undoubtedly  very 
great  All  this  is  only  one  particular  neoessazy  result  of  the  constant  inter- 
dependence of  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will,  in  the  entire  development 
of  soul-life.  Since  judgment  and  decision  are  necessarily  involved  in  the 
mental  activities  belonging  to  sensation  and  motion,  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  feminine  and  masculine  ^rp^  of  intellect  differ?  This  differ- 
ence probably  reaches  all  the  way  up  from  the  superior  '*  feeling-deftness  ** 
of  feminine  manifestation,  as  compared  with  the  superior  tactual  discrimina- 
tion and  muscular  predsion  of  man,  to  those  abstract  conceptions  of  space 
in  which  Lotze  supposes  a  distinctly  feminine  type  may  be  diBcoyered 
(see  p.  490). 

i  7.  There  is  probably  good  ground  for  the  popular  impression  thai  men 
and  women  differ  most,  upon  the  average,  in  respect  of  their  feelings,  and 
in  respect  of  their  ways  of  looking  at  thingSi  events,  and  conduct^  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  feelings.  This  distinction  of  types  also — ^it  is  probable— 
reaches  through  the  entire  area  of  mental  life  and  its  development  Such  a 
distinction  seems  to  be  much  more  radical  and  far-reaching  than  are  those 
distinctions  upon  which  the  temperaments  are  based.  Therefore  none  of  the 
temperaments,  when  superimposed,  destroys  the  more  fundamental  type 
characterizing  the  sex.  The  sanguine  woman  differs  from  the  sanguine 
man — this  is  as  true  as  that  the  choleric  woman  is  more  masculine  than 
the  average  woman,  and  the  sentimental  man  more  feminine  than  the  aver- 
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age  man.  In  this  sexnal  distinofcion  all  kinds  of  feelings  appear  to  share — 
notably  the  intra-organio  and  sensnoos,  but  also  the  intellectual,  SBsthetioal,, 
and  religions. 

Space  is  lacking— even  were  this  treatise  the  fit  occasion— for  discussing 
how  men  and  women  differ  as  regards  the  so-called  "  higher  faculties."  We 
cannot  forbear  remarking,  however,  that  any  such  discussion  involves  some 
sort  of  agreement  as  to  what  faculties  are  higher,  and  what  particular  forms 
of  the  functioning  of  any  faculty  are  entitled  to  this  same  term.  If  the  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  fact  and  law  is  highest, 
then  we  have  to  inquire  why  women  have  hitherto  done  so  little  relatively  for 
science  and  philosophy.  But  if  the  intuitions  and  sentiments  which  enter 
into  artistic  achievement  are  highest ;  then  we  have  to  inquire  why  they  have 
not  accomplished  more  in  art— especially,  for  example,  in  music,  where  their 
opportunity  has  been  so  great  for  generations.  If  ethical  feeling  and  con- 
duct are  highest ;  then  we  have  to  inquire  where  justice  and  magnanimity 
stand  in  the  scale  of  virtues — and  so  on,  somewhat  indefinitely.  Mani^ 
festly,  these  questions  extend  beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  descriptive 
psychology,  although  they  cannot  be  answered  without  a  constant  appeal  to. 
psychology. 

Those  psychological  types  that  are  characteristic  of  Age  and 
Bace  can  receive  only  the  briefest  mention  by  ns.  As  to  the  en- 
tire group  of  inquiries  involved  in  the  psychology  of  the  different 
races,  we  have  only  scant  trustworthy  information.  The  objec- 
tive  determinations  which  anthropology  proposes — with  its  meas- 
urement of  skulls,  its  study  of  habits  of  building,  of  implements^ 
etc.y  its  division  of  ages— have  any  value  only  as  it  is  possible  to 
give  them  an  accepted  psychological  interpretation.  Without 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,, 
these  data,  which  are  at  best  onlf/  tokens,  cannot  do  service  even 
as  tokens  of  anything  of  a  psychological  sort.  To  interpret  the 
anthropological  data  a  scientific  knowledge  of  human  conscious-^ 
ness,  as  a  unique  life-development,  is  presupposed.  Without 
this  knowledge  such  data  may  mislead  to  almost  any  conceiv- 
able extent ;  with  this  knowledge  they  may  be  interpreted  so  aa 
to  show  what  almost  infinite  variety  subsists  under  the  one  hu- 
man type  of  mental  life ;  and  they  may  also,  of  course,  expand 
our  notions  of  this  one  type  as  well  as  of  the  relations  sustained 
to  it  by  the  principal  subordinate  types. 

As  respects  the  influence  of  Age  upon  the  aggregate  of 
psychological  characteristics,  the  most  of  what  we  should  wish 
to  say  has  already  been  said.  For  we  have  traced  the  general 
course  of  the  development  of  mental  life,  the  formation  of 
faculty,  the  growth  of  knowledge,  the  progressive  self-deter- 
mination of  character,  the  increasing  teleology  of  mental  activ- 
ity.   This  course  of  development  is  continuous.    Nevertheless,. 
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the  beginnings  of  it  in  infancy  and  childhood  hsTC  a  peculiar  in- 
terest and  Talne ;  but  they  are  also  peculiarly  diffici^t  to  trace. 
Out  of  the  unconscious,  somehow,  does  the  conscious  seem  to 
come ;  the  organization  of  mentality  out  of  the  confused  and  cha- 
otic material  of  sensation  and  representation.  Science  can  never 
put  its  finger  on  any  definite  moment  and  say,  respecting  the 
truly  psychological :  "  Now  it  is,  for  the  first  time,  there ! " 
Psychological  investigation — no  matter  how,  or  how  faithfully, 
conducted — cannot  describe  the  mode  in  which  elementary  facul- 
ties come  to  be,  without  implying  that  they  have  ahready  begun 
to  do  their  work.  But  then  this  is  not  a  disadvantage  (if  it  be, 
indeed,  a  disadvantage  at  all)  peculiar  to  psychology.  Every 
physical  science  has  to  assume  much  more  than  this ;  it  has  cer- 
tainly to  assume  formed  conscious  faculty  as  already  at  work ; 
its  universal  formula  is:  In  the  beginning  wets  Mind,  already 
equipped  to  see  and  hear  and  remember  and  imagine  and  think. 

In  spite  of  the  principle  of  continuity,  however,  the  influence 
of  age  may  be  broadly  distinguished  as  productive  of  psycho- 
logical types.  We  have  already  seen  how  certain  temperaments 
are  distinctive  of,  or  correspond  to,  the  several  main  divisions  of 
age.  We  have  also  seen  how  consciousness  is  profoundly  af- 
fected, especially  on  the  side  of  feeling,  at  certain  epochs  in  the 
physical  life.  And  the  study  of  the  correlative  development  of 
the  physical  basis  and  of  the  changing  character  of  the  psychoses 
is  a  most  helpful  adjunct  to  the  psychologist. 

2  S.  We  must  not  be  nnderstood  as  depreoiating  the  study  of  racial  pej* 
ohology,  or  the  inflnenoe  of  anthropology  upon  psjchology.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  spirit  of  the  narrowness  of  the  old-fashioned  introspective  psy- 
chology is  exorcised  by  the  wider  observation  of  the  typical  forms  of  mental 
development  whioh  the  raoes  show ;  and  to  the  trained  psychologist  much 
truth  oonoeming  the  nature  of  mind  may  be  gained  by  the  skilful  interpre- 
tation of  anthropological  data.  At  the  same  time  it  remains  forever  true 
that  mind  can  be  interpreted  onhf  in  terms  of  oonsdoumees ;  and  thai  the  true 
interpretation  cf  all  anikropologioal  data  can  be  gained  only  by  progretMive  psy^ 
chological  science.  Anthropology,  so-called,  will  always  remain  dependent 
upon  psychology  for  assured  knowledge  as  to  the  mental  life  of  man. 

{  9.  The  psychology  of  infancy  and  childhood  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly important  and  promising  branch  of  the  science.  The  attempts  to 
carry  our  knowledge  back  into  the  life  of  the  embryo  are  not  without  a  oer^ 
tain  value  ;  although  here,  inasmuch  as  psychology  must  found  itself  upon 
facts  of  consciousness,  as  such,  we  can  scarcely  attain  scientific  certainty. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  sensations  of  pressure,  and  motion,  and, 
perhaps  also,  of  temperature,  arise  before  birth.  Some  authors  *  would  have 
us  suppose  that  the  foetus  may  have  ocular  sensations  due  to  pressure  on 

>  See  Beaimla-.LesSenflatioiui  Interna,  p.  ilSf.  and  SSOf.    Fn7er:]il]idoftheCliad.L  p.96£. 
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the  eyeball  and  resembling  phosphenes,  and  eren  gnstaioij  sensations  oc- 
casioned bj  swallowing  oeitain  surrounding  fluids.  It  is  said  that  with  in- 
fants bom  prematurely,  their  movements  seem  to  indicate  that  they  taste  the 
augar  or  quinine  put  into  their  mouths ;  and  that  certain  odors  are  appre- 
ciated as  disagreeable  sensations. 

All  newly  bom  infants  are  deaf,  since  the  middle-ear  is  filled  at  birth 
with  a  gelatinous  mass  of  embryonic  connectiye  tissue.  Some  observers 
think  that  the  eyes  of  the  infant — during  its  first  days  seldom  open  for  any 
length  of  time — ^move  with  associated  and  coordinated  movements ;  others 
think  not.  No  conscious  acts  of  will  are  apparent  in  such  movement  until 
much  later.  Most  important  are  the  facts  that  the  reflex  irritability  of  the 
infant's  skin  is  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  adult,  and  only  approaches  it  after 
experiencing  the  efi^ects  of  constant  cultivation ;  and  also  that  the  entire 
muscular  apparatus  is  relatively  undeveloped.  The  significant  thing  is,  that 
nature  seems  to  have  prepared  the  newly  bom  infant  with  a  relatively  large 
development  of  brain  and  of  the  more  special  organs  of  sense — made  ready 
for  the  beginnings  of  sensory-motor  experience— but  not  with  experience  al- 
ready gained  in  correspondence  to  its  merely  physical  evolution. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  charged  against  psychology  that 
it  is  unable  to  exhibit  any  system  of  General  Laws  or  Principles 
comparable  to  those  which  constitute  the  body  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced physical  sciences.  Or,  more  definitely  still,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  study  expended  upon  the  phenomena  of  human  con- 
sciousness,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  has  not  succeed- 
ed in  formulating  a  single  precise  statement,  like  that  which 
physics  can  give  for  the  gravitation  of  masses  or  chemistry  for  the 
^'  equivalences  "  of  the  atoms.  In  some  sort,  the  student  of  psy- 
chology is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  charge  is  true.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  be  much  less  true  in  view  of  the  attempts  of  Herbart  ^ 
and  others  to  give  a  mathematical  foundation  to  psychological 
principles.  To  be  sure,  the  modem  form  of  psycho-physics  is 
making  a  brave  and  partially  successful  e£fort  to  measure  differ- 
ent forms  of  mental  processes,  and  to  state  in  precise  formulas 
the  results  of  its  measurements.  But  we  still  find  psychologists 
themselves  confessing,  explaining,  and  complaining,  in  view  of 
the  absence  of  universally  recognized  and  definitely  statable 
laws  in  the  science  of  psychology. 

And  here,  at  the  close  of  our  treatise,  we  may  return  to  the 
inquiry  with  which  it  began.  What  wonder  then  that  we  are 
asked  whether  it  is  right  to  consider  or  denominate  psychology 
as  science  at  all  ?  And  if  it  be  not  by  this  time  a  "  science," 
what  claim  can  we  substantiate  why  we  should  pursue  it  longer 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  scientific  knowledge?     Psychology 

>  The  work  of  this  author  bore  the  ttUe.  FqreholQKie  ■!•  WlfMoaehftft,  noa  gogrfkndet  anf  Br- 
fiOinmg.  MMaphjalk,  mid  Maih§matik.  (18M). 
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might  indeed,  tnm  the  question  wifli  most  inTinoible  force 
against  many  of  those  who  ask  it ;  it  might,  in  tnm,  ask  what 
sort  of  physical  science  can  "be  built  up  securely  on  perception, 
inference,  and  imagination,  helped  out  and  expressed  by  words 
and  figures,  if  we  can  haye  no  knowledge  respecting  the  nat- 
ure and  Talid  use  of  perceiving,  inferring,  and  image-making 
faculty  itself,  and  respecting  the  relations  in  which  the  symbols 
of  all  science  stand  to  the  only  immediately  given  data^  the 
"  states  of  consciousness,  as  such  ?  '*  The  better  way,  however, 
is  that  milder  form  of  answer  which  we  have  already  given. 
There  is  science  wherever  there  are  ascertainable  bets  tiiat  may 
be  described  and  explained  in  their  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  other  classes  of  facts.  And  who  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  facts  of  consciousness,  considered  as  such,  do  actually  relate 
themselves  to  one  another,  or  to  facts  of  "  brain-states,"  or  to 
what-not  other  kinds  of  facts,  in  invariable  forms  of  sequence,  as 
the  facts  of  physics  and  chemistry  stand  related  to  each  other  t 

There  appear,  however,  to  be  certain  generalizations  pos- 
sible of  a  higher  order  than  any  which  we  have  yet  attempted. 
There  are^  it  would  seem,  certain  principles  which  belong  to  all 
development  of  the  mental  life  of  man ;  and  every  state  of  con- 
sciousness, and  every  form  of  so-called  faculty  in  every  stage  of 
its  formation,  appears  to  conform  to  these  principles.  They 
cannot,  indeed,  be  thrown  into  the  terms  of  mathematical  formu- 
las. To  attempt  this  would  be  not  to  increase  real  science,  but 
only  to  put  forward  the  pretence  of  science.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  content  to  state  these  principles  in  the  somewhat  vague 
general  way  which  becomes  their  nature ;  and  we  distinguish 
the  following  four :  The  principle  of  Ciontinuity ;  the  principle 
of  Belativity ;  the  principle  of  Solidarity ;  and  the  principle  of 
Teleological  Import. 

2 10.  In  what  aense  we  consider  psyohology  a  aoienoe  has  abeady  been,  not 
only  defined,  bat  also  illustrated  bj  the  entire  coarse  of  oar  investigation ; 
in  what  sense  also  the  term  "  nataral  soienoe  "  may  be  applied  to  the  results 
of  psyohologioal  investigation.  The  ascertainable  oonditions  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  oonsoioasness  are  sach  as  to  phuM  them,  through  the  nerroas  sys- 
tem with  its  end-organs  of  sense,  and  its  central  organs  as  dependent  apon 
blood-sapply,  in  oonneotion  with  "  nature  **  at  large.  In  the  other  direction, 
as  it  were,  by  the  expression  which  these  same  phenomena  get  throngh  re- 
salting  changes  of  the  motor  system,  they  are  farther  placed  in  connection 
with  this  same  natnre  at  large.  At  the  same  time,  the  assamption  that  the 
only  real  correlates,  or  oanses,  or  knowable  oonditions  of  the  phenomena  of 
oonsoioasness  are  bndnnBtates,  and  that  psychology  is  not  a  soience  nntil  it 
has  asoertained  a  system  of  "  blank  nnmediated  correspondences  "  between 
conscioos  phenomena  and  conjeotaral  brain-states,  we  consider  qaite  anwar- 
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nntable.  Nor  do  we  sympathize  in  the  least  with  a  oonfesaion  of  weakness 
— for  example — ^because  "  psychology  is  still  in  the  condition  of  chemistiy 
before  Lavoisier ; "  ^  nor  look  forward  with  the  expectation  that  soon  some 
Lavoisier  will  arise  to  rescne  it  from  its  present  depressed  condition.  On 
the  contrary,  all  snch  comparisons  between  the  two  classes  of  sciences  as  re- 
spects their  aims  and  their  possibilities,  seem  to  us  inept  and  misleading. 

By  the  Prinoiple  of  Continuity  we  understand  that,  whea  the 
menial  life  is  regarded  as  a  whole,  no  breaks  or  sudden  leaps  are 
foundy  whether  as  between  its  factors  and  faculties,  or  as  between 
the  different  successive  states  and  stages  of  its  development.  Stated 
more  positively :— the  Tery  distinctions,  by  making  which  the 
factors  are  differenced  and  the  so-called  faculties  defined,  in 
the  real  life  of  the  mind  shade  into  each  other;  and  the  evi- 
dences of  growth  and  progress  which  mark  the  different  parts 
of  the  life  of  consciousness,  in  each  period  of  growth  and  each 
degree  of  progress,  are  such  as  connect  the  whole  into  one  proc- 
ess of  becoming.  In  a  word,  the  Tery  nature  of  the  mind,  so  far 
as  science  can  observe  it,  is  seen  in  this  unbroken  vital  flow. 
Its  being  is  in  being  just  such  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  psy- 
chic life. 

The  principle  of  continuity,  thus  vaguely  expressed,  applies 
to  all  the  fundamental  factors  as  well  as  to  the  formed  faculties 
of  mental  life.  These  factors  may  indeed  be  distinguished ;  and 
the  science  of  psychology  partly  consists  in  making  the  neces- 
sary distinctions.  By  the  very  word  "faculties"  we  mean  to 
recognize  the  different  modes  of  the  behavior  of  mind,  or  the 
distinctly  unlike  forms  of  mental  activity  and  mental  life.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the  most  clearly  distinguishable  of 
factors  admit  of  being  continuously  connected  by  nearly,  or 
quite,  indistinguishable  links ;  and  the  most  unlike  of  so-called 
faculties  involve,  in  the  combination  (so  to  speak)  which  they 
represent,  the  same  fundamental  processes.  Thus  we  may  pro- 
ceed from  one  faculty  to  another,  softening  down  or  obliterating 
differences  by  interpolating  modifications  of  both,  which  tend  to 
bring  the  apparently  most  violent  oppositions  into  closer  prox- 
imity. Moreover,  every  stage  of  mental  evolution  requires  that 
it  should  be  connected  by  some  clear  recognitions,  or  other  dis- 
tinguishable  traces,  in  consciousness  itself,  vdth  the  preceding 
stages,  in  order  that  the  entire  evolution  may  deserve  the  title 
of  a  mental  evolution  at  all. 

It  is — ^in  part,  but  in  part  only — ^this  principle  of  continuity 
which  gives  its  unique  character  to  what  we  can  observe  of  men- 

>  Oomp.  FrafMsor  James  and  Praddent  Sdmnnan  !n  tfae  Fhiloiopbleal  Beflew,  March  and 
Maj.lSSa 
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tal  doTelopment.  In  all  forms  of  organic  physical  evolutioii 
(plants,  and  animals,  and  even,  of  course,  the  body  and  brain  of 
man)  the  factors  and  stages  of  the  evolution  have  some  exist- 
ence and  value  considered  in  themgdves^  as  it  were.  But  the 
case  of  mental  development  is  not  so.  Its  very  nature  as  men- 
tal, we  repeat,  consists  largely  in  this  continuity  which  allows 
no  factor,  or  faculty,  or  stage,  to  be  considered  as  having  any  be- 
ing in  itsell  Eadi  factor,  faculty,  and  stage  exists  for  con- 
sciousness  as  in  and  of  its  own  continuously  flowing  life-move- 
ment. 

1 11.  To  illnslnta  the  principle  of  oontiniiity  as  leepeots  the  Iketon,  or 
more  primarj  prooewes,  of  mental  life,  it  is  soarcelj  necessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  entire  treatment  in  Parts  I.  and  IL  We  found,  indeed,  that 
the  different  sensations  cannot  be  considered  as  evolations  of  one  primitire 
form,  as  the  psychical  correlate  of  the  simple  nervous  shock.  But  we  found 
also  that  this  infinite  variety  of  given  sensations  is  capable  of  being,  in  the 
cttM  of  several  of  the  senses,  arranged  in  socaUed  «  scales,"  where  shades 
of  quality  and  degrees  of  intensity  merge  in  each  other,  so  that  the  dis- 
tinctions are  not  absolute.  Thus  of  colors  and  musical  sounds  and  sensations 
of  pressure,  we  may  form  such  a  continuous  series.  Moreover,  we  found 
that,  in  actual  experience,  some  of  the  more  primary  forms  of  sensation  ap- 
pear from  the  first  as  inextricably — so  fax  as  consciousness  iB  concerned — 
woven  together ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  lines  between  tastes  and  smells, 
between  tactual  sensations  and  muscular  sensations,  and  even  between 
tactual  and  muscular  sensations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  sensations  of  color 
and  light,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  obliterated.  Thus  what  are  popularly 
known  as  Ms  senses  are  found  to  be  complexes  of  diiferent  theoretically,  but 
not  actually,  distinguishable  sensation-elements.  Advancing  further,  the  re- 
lation of  the  representative  image  to  its  sensation-original  was  investigated. 
And  here  it  was  found  that  between  any  s  (the  indubitably  ssnsolMm-original) 
and  its  t  (the  recognisably  tmo^-representative),  all  degrees  of  '*lifelike- 
ness  "  may  be  interpolated.  In  other  words,  sensations  and  their  represent- 
ative images  may  be  considered  as  arranged  in  a  continuous  scale.  With 
even  lees  dil&culty  is  the  continuity  recognized  which  maintains  itself  be- 
tween the  image  and  the  concept. 

Turning  to  the  aspect  of  feeling  we  meet  at  once  with  the  apparently 
irreconcilable  opposition  between  pleasure  and  pain.  Tet  even  here  a  scale 
of  degrees,  with  possible  neutral  feelings  lying  between  the  faintest  mem- 
bers of  the  two  opposed  parties,  and  especially  the  undoubted  presence  in  con- 
sciousness of  mixed  feelings,  of  some  of  which  we  can  scarcely  say  whether 
they  are  more  like  pleasures  or  pains,  help  to  soften  the  opposition.  More- 
over, oiie  reason  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  trying  to  distinguish  the  more 
primary  kinds  of  feeling  was  found  in  the  fact,  that  many  of  them  shade  into 
one  another  by  such  imperceptible  degrees  Of  conation,  we  seemed  to  din- 
cover  that  its  continuity  is  temporal,  and  in  the  line  of  the  perpetuation 
of  habit,  rather  than  in  the  possibility  of  having  its  diiKnent  eaihibitions 
arranged  in  scales  of  carefully  shaded  quality. 
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2  12.  Bnt  does  not  the  existenoe,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  men- 
tal development,  of  the  three  forms,  or  aspects,  of  psjchio  facts — intellec- 
tive, affective,  conative— limit,  in  an  important  way,  this  principle  of  con- 
tinuity ?  Yes,  nndonbtedly  ;  bnt  only  in  some  respects.  These  three  forms 
of  psychical  existence  are  indeed  irredncible;  feelings  cannot  be  derived 
from  sensations  or  mental  images,  and  conations  are  specifically  nnlike  feel- 
ings or  acts  of  knowledge,  as  snch.  The  rather  have  ve  seen  that  every  psy- 
chosis may  be  regarded  in  each  of  these  three  aspects ;  and  that  all  actnal 
experience  is  a  complex  in  which  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will,  are  involved. 
Yet  the  facts  that  each  state  of  oonscionsness  is  a  living  unity,  as  it  were, 
capable  of  being  regarded  upon  these  different  sides,  and  that  all  the  acts  of 
developed  mind  do  thus  reveal  themselves  as  really  intellective,  affective, 
and  conative,  are  illustrations  of  this  very  principle  of  continuity  as  lying  at 
the  base  of  mental  development.  Moreover,  in  that  manifold  complication 
of  factors  which  psychological  analysis  discdoses,  we  come  upon  states  of 
consciouBness  about  the  classification  of  which  we  may  well  be  in  doubt. 
Of  such  states  some  seem  to  lie  midway  between  intellection  and  feeling, 
others  midway  between  feeling  and  will.  For  example,  vague  intra-organic 
sensations  are  not  improperly  called  *'  bodily  feelings ;  **  and  desires  and 
wishes  often  seem  almost  indistinguishable  from  deeds  of  will.  The  ambig- 
uous use  of  the  word  "  feeling  **  emphasizes  the  former  class  of  facts ;  the 
twofold  division  of  human  faculties,  which  actually  includes  wishes  and  vo- 
litions under  the  same  general  category,  emphasizes  the  latter  class  of  facts. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  entire  theory  of  the  nature  and  devel- 
opment of  mental  faculty,  illustrates  and  enforces  this  same  principle  of 
continuity.  What  we  have  experience  of  with  ourselves,  what  we  know  our- 
selves psychically  to  be,  and  to  be  doing,  is  not  described  fitly  in  terms  of 
some  single  function,  or  individual  activity  among  the  classical  number  of 
so-called  mental  faculties.  What  we  find  ourselves  to  be  doing  is  a  marvel- 
lous and  indescribable  fulness  of  active  life ;  a  continuum,  for  the  total  ex- 
pression of  which  the  meagre  separateneBs  of  processes  and  fiumlties  seems  a 
totally  insufficient  account. 


Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  principle — and,  indeed, 
in  snch  a  way  that  the  two  are  interdependent — ^is  the  Principle 
of  Belativity.  The  statement  of  this  principle  with  which  we 
must  be  content  is  perhaps  vagner  than  that  which  has  been 
giyen  to  the  principle  of  continuity.  The  word  "  relativity  "  has 
been  used  by  various  writers,  both  in  psychology  and  in  other 
forms  of  science  or  in  philosophy,  to  cover  a  great  variety  of 
conceptions.  And  doubtless  the  so-called  "  law  of  relativity,"  in 
almost  all  of  its  many  forms  of  statement,  has  been  too  fre- 
quently pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  involve  an  error,  or 
even  an  absurdity.  Yet  we  have  no  other  term  which  so  well  ex- 
presses a  principle  that  seems  to  apply  to  an  almost  indefinite- 
ly great  number  of  psychological  facts  and  subordinate  laws. 
By  the  principle  of  relativity,  as  we  understand  it — ^negatively 
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stated— it  is  denied  that  any  psychic  factor,  or  complex  psycho- 
sis, can  exist  without  having  its  own  definite  quality,  quantity, 
tone  of  feeling,  value  in  combination,  and  influence  upon  simul- 
taneous or  successive  factors  and  psychoses,  determined  by  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  other  factors  and  psychoses  in  the 
entire  mental  life.  Or — stated  positively — every  individual  ele- 
ment, or  state,  or  form  of  mental  life  is  what  it  is  only  as  relative  to 
other  elements,  states,  and  forms  of  the  same  mental  life. 

The  foregoing  statement  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  con- 
fessedly vague  ;  yet  it  seems  to  group  and  hold  together  a  vast 
number  of  very  impressive  facts  that  are  fundamental  in  all 
mental  development.  It  is  not  here  given  as  a  deduction  from  a 
metaphysical  proposition  like  that  of  Lotze  :  ^'  To  be  =  to  be  re- 
lated." It  is  rather  made  as  an  induction  from  the  descriptive 
history  of  mental  life.  It  does  not  mean  simply  that  conscious- 
ness is  subject  to  change  ;  or  even  that  a  '*  field  of  consciousness 
unaltered  by  change  "  would  be  a  blank — ^that  is,  no  conscious- 
ness  at  all  (Hobbes).  Much  less  does  it  mean  that  every  con- 
scious presentation  "  is  essentially  nothing  but  '*  a  transition  or 
difference  (compare  Bain).  Nor  is  it  limited  to  the  formula  that 
"  our  sensations  afford  no  absolute  but  only  a  relative  measure  of 
external  impressions  "  (Wundt).^  The  first  of  these  three  state- 
ments is  much  broader,  and  the  latter  two  are  much  more  special 
and  narrow,  than  the  principle  as  we  understand  it.  In  a  more 
concrete  form  the  principle  may  be  explained  thus:  Do  I  in- 
quire as  to  any  mental  state,  or  as  to  any  factor  in  any  mental 
state  (fixing  my  attention  upon  the  content  of  consciousness,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  its  entirety,  or  isolating  by  analytic  attention 
some  aspect  or  factor  of  the  whole):  What  is  it — as  respects 
quality,  quantity,  tone  of  feeling,  etc.?  Then  the  answer  must 
be,  this  individual  state,  or  factor,  is  what  it  is  in  dependence  on 
its  relations  to  other  mental  life  of  the  same  subject  of  all  states. 

Putting  the  two  foregoing  principles  together,  we  may  say, 
the  true  picture  of  menial  life  is  that  of  a  continuum  of  interde- 
pendent psychoses;  or— it  we  may  be  so  far  metaphysical — de- 
scriptive psychology  ends  in  adopting  the  conc^tion  of  a  being  toith 
a  unique  unity  of  nature  and  an  equally  unique  history  of  develop- 
menL 

2 18.  The  psjohologioal  dootrines  uanally  inclnded  under  the  term 
<*  Law  of  Relativity  "  are  Bammarized  and  oritioiBed  by  Dr.  Ward '  under 
three  heads:  (1)  Hobbes's  celebrated  diotum,  that  "to  hare  the  same 
thought  or  feeling  always  and  not  to  think  or  feel  at  all  are  identical* 

1  In  the  lint  edition  of  his  Fhyilologiflclw  P«7Cliol(«te,  p.  ttL 
*  Article  PijcholQKy.  Encyc.  Brit.,  p.  4S  f. 
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{Idem  semper  seniire  et  turn  eenHre  ad  idem  reddunt),  is  said,  when  made  to 
apply  to  the  vhole  field  of  conscionsness,  to  *' become  at  once  true  and 
trite."  Bnt  surely  the  tmth,  that  change  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  con- 
scionsness, however  "  trite,**  can  scarcely  be  too  constantly  kept  in  yiew  by 
the  psychologist  Nor  do  we  consider  that  the  "constant  impressions/' 
sometimes  called  "  fixed  ideas,^'  which  occasionally  seize  upon  and  dominate 
the  entire  conscionsness,  '*  coloring  or  bewildering  everything,"  afford  any 
real  exceptions  to  the  principle.  The  questions  for  investigation  concern 
the  time-rate,  character,  and  laws  of  this  change ;  and  on  all  these  questions 
we  have  already  sufficiently  shown  the  evidence  and  expressed  an  opinion. 

(2)  If  we  are  to  understand  Bain,  when  he  declares,  "  All  feeling  is 
two-sided.  .  .  .  The  state  we  have  passed  to  is  our  explicit  consciousness ; 
the  state  we  have  passed yVom  is  our  implicit  consciousness,  etc.,"  as  holding 
that  *'  all  presentations  are  but  differences,"  then  we  must  dissent  from  the 
view,  as  does  Dr.  Ward.  Surely,  however,  the  latter  misstates  his  own  cause 
when  he  declares  :  "  But  in  passing  from  the  scent  of  a  rose  to  the  sound  of  a 
gong  or  a  sting  from  a  bee,  we  have  no  such  means  of  bringing  the  two  into 
relation."  Now,  in  case  of  so  abrupt  a  transition  in  the  content  and  feeling- 
tone  of  two  successive  mental  states,  the  law  of  relativity  would — as  we  un- 
derstand it — not  be  violated,  but  the  more  amply  illustrated.  The  amount 
of  our  absorption  in  the  scent  of  the  rose  would  infiuenoe  the  redistribution 
of  attention  to  the  sound  of  the  gong,  and  even  to  the  sting  of  the  bee ;  the 
degree  of  pain  which  the  succeeding  sensations  of  sound  or  smarting  gave 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  preceding  pleasure ;  the  control  of  the  motor 
results  of  the  new  sensation  would  be  determined  by  the  perceptions,  etc., 
into  which  this  sensation  abruptly  broke ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
extreme  as  the  statement  might  seem,  the  total  content  of  consciousness  of 
any  man,  even  when  stung  by  a  bee,  is  what  it  is,  only  as  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  stream  of  consciousness,  by  the  entire  psychic  life,  into 
which  this  particular  content  faUs.  (3)  The  criticism  which  Dr.  Ward  gives 
to  the  formulation  of  the  law  of  relativity  by  Wundt,  as  well  as  the  formula 
itself,  need  not  concern  us  here.  So  far  as  either  affects  the  principle  of 
relativity,  they  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  discussion  of 
Weber's  law,  of  the  nature  of  discriminating  consciousness,  of  color  and 
other  contrast,  etc. 

*'  It  is  impossible,"  says  a  modem  writer  on  psychology,  '*  to  resolve 
consciousness  into  a  series  of  simple  and  self-existent  sensations,  absolutely 
independent  of  one  another."  *  The  same  author  applies  a  similar  "law  of 
relativity  "  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  will.  We  intend  so  to  extend  and  to 
state  the  principle  as  to  cover  every  factor  and  state  of  consciousness ;  but 
to  do  this,  without  denying  a  real  and  positive  content  to  consciousness,  and 
without  affirming  that  the  "  mutual  relations  of  impressions  are  everything." 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  **  we  cannot  have  a  presentation  X,  but 
only  the  presentation  of  the  difference  between  y  and  Z ; "  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true  that  every  presentation  X,  or  F,  or  2^  is  just  such  rather 
than  X\  or  Y\  or  Z',  in  dependence  upon  the  relations  it  sustains  to  the 
whole  alphabet  of  the  mental  experience. 

{ 14.  Properly  understood,  the  principle  of  the  lelativity  of  psychical 

>  HOflding :  OutUneB  of  Piychology,  p.  114. 
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phenomenft  admits  of  almost  unlimited  iUnstniioii.  We  have  seen  that  th» 
principle  applies  to  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  all  manner  of  sensations^ 
to  the  sensation-complexes  resulting  from  their  mixture,  and  to  the  per- 
oeptions  which  arise  in  the  development  of  intellect  under  the  influence  of 
sensuous  excitations.  As  respects  quantity  of  sensations,  although  Weber^s^ 
law  cannot  be  prored  to  hare  the  exactness  and  uniTetsality  of  application 
which  has  sometimes  been  claimed,  jet  the  facts  which  it  generalizes  all 
show  that  the  question,  **  how  much  "  any  sensation  is,  in  the  estimate  of 
consciousness,  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  previous  sen- 
sation-experience—especially, of  course,  to  that  most  immediately  anteced- 
ent It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Ward  has  said,  that  "a  letter-sorter  who  idoitifies 
an  ounce  or  two  ounces  with  remarkable  exactness  identifies  each  for  itself 
and  not  the  first  as  half  the  second."  But  it  is  also  true  that  this  identifica- 
tion i$  itself  a  complex  psychical  act  of  sensation  and  intellection  which,  a& 
respects  eyery  factor  of  it  as  well  as  considered  in  its  entirety,  falls  under 
the  principle  of  relativity.  Change  the  relation  in  which  this  experience  of 
sensuous  quanta  and  qualia  stands  to  previous  experience — for  example,  by 
fatigue  of  the  arm,  or  distraction  of  the  attention,  or  requiring  just  previooR 
the  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  etc.— and  the  total  experience  itself  beoomea 
diiferent. 

We  have  abo  seen  that  the  very  nature  of  all  our  more  complex  feelings 
and  deeds  of  will  is  such  as  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  relations  they 
sustain  to  sensation,  to  imagination,  and  to  thinking,  as  the  accompaniment 
and  habitual  sequents  of  the  same.  But  we  should  scarcely  do  otherwise  than 
repeat  the  whole  story  of  the  analysis,  already  made,  of  the  elements  and  of 
the  progressively  complex  developments  of  mental  life,  if  we  endeavored 
fully  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  relativity.  The  word  "  faculty,**  indeed, 
represents  an  abstraction  ;  but  the  facts  of  mental  life  and  mental  develop- 
ment which  justify  the  abstraction  are  themselves  all  explicable  only  a» 
standing  in  relation  to  each  other.  Each  psychic  reality — ^the  actual  state 
of  consciousness — has  its  characteristics  defined  only  while  it  exists  as  a. 
complex  of  related  factors,  and  as  being  itself  a  **  moment "  related  to  the 
onflowing  stream  of  consciousness.  [To  use  rather  high  and  diy  metaphysi- 
cal language  (and  this,  on  account  of  its  impressiveness) : — ^What  the  indi- 
vidual phenomenon  of  consciousness  is  '*in  itself  **  can  be  understood  scien- 
tifically only  as  this  "in-itself-being**  is  seen  to  be  related  to  all  the 
'*  other-being  "  of  the  same  so-called  Self.] 

By  the  Principle  of  Solidarity  we  intend  to  emphasisse  all  thai 
is  accomplished  in  mental  development,  nnder  the  foregoing  twa 
principles,  by  the  working  of  Iiabit,  in  the  widest  possible  mean- 
ing of  this  latter  word.  The  mental  life  in  its  development  is  a. 
whole  in  which  the  continuity  and  relation  of  all  the  different 
factors,  aspects,  states,  and  stages,  must  be  recognized.  But 
more  than  this — ^to  speak  with  no  unmeaning  figure  of  speech — 
the  effect  of  every  partial  or  complete  voorTdng  of  the  psychic  mech- 
ajiism  is  felt  upon  the  weal  or  the  icoe  of  the  whole  development ," 
and  this  development  necessarily  tends  toward  some  kind  of  im\fi- 
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cation  of  resiUt,  To  say  this  is  scarcely  more  i 
tiou  to  the  truth  that  in  psychology  we  are  d< 
logical  "  phenomena ;  the  being,  called  Mind, 
the  subject  of  our  study,  is  a  life.  Furthen 
known  forms  of  life  incomparably  the  most  c< 
full,  at  first,  of  undefined  possibilities. 

In  the  study  of  mental  deyelopment  we  rec< 
plasticity,  both  organic  and  also  strictly  psychi< 
nings  ;  but  we  recognize  also  that  the  lines  aloi 
velopment  proceeds  become,  although  perhaps 
even  than  the  early  promise  warranted  us  in  ex] 
stantly  more  legibly  and  rigidly  drawn.  For  t] 
seems  to  apply  to  the  development  of  every  mei 
the  influence  of  what  we  call  habit  is  felt  in  € 
We  have  thus  to  recognize  habits  of  sensatic 
feeling,  and  as  well,  habits  of  reproductive  im 
habits  of  conscious  discrimination  ;  while  the  all 
ment  of  attention,  with  its  constant  focusing  an 
of  psychic  energy,  falls  under  the  law  of  habit, 
all  the  complex  developed  faculties  of  percept] 
thought,  emotion,  and  desire,  are  understood  t 
same  law.  While  the  very  seats  of  passive  and  i 
habit  are  thought  to  be  in  the  association  of  ide 
of  will  resulting  in  conduct,  of  the  real  origii 
this  universal  dominion  of  habit  we  can— to  sp 
give  little  or  no  account ;  or  rather,  all  our  atte 
ing  for  it  is,  at  last,  only  a  restatement  of  the  fac 
whether  we  vaguely  talk  of  mental  tendencies  a 
subconscious  qualifications  of  an  entity  called  mi 
vaguely  talk  of  tendencies,  and  strains,  and  pote 
ing  to  the  substance  (the  protoplasm,  or  ''psycb 
of  the  brain. 

The  principal  classes  of  facts  which  state,  wit] 
for,  the  law  of  habit  are  the  following :  (1)  Eve 
cho-physical  or  more  purely  psychical  activity — i 
and  fundamental  as  well  as  the  more  complex  ai 
oped — ^having  once  occurred  is  more  likely  to  oc 
degree  of  likelihood  of  the  recurrence  of  any  pa 
can  be  only  doubtfully  measured  according  to  t 
its  repetition,  its  relation  to  other  habitual  fori 
fitness  in  the  system  of  the  prevalent  "dispoa 
(2)  Habitual  forms  of  activity — that  is,  those  ac 
with  frequency — are  regularly  (but  not  always)  c 
by  a  lack  of  painful  feelings  of  difficulty  or  by  { 
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of  ease.  They  emerge  in  the  stream  of  oonBcionsness  without 
Agitating  its  current.  Some  habits,  however,  like  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  certain  emotions  and  passions,  are  of  their  very 
nature  frequently  recurring  agitations  of  this  current,  (b)  Di- 
minishing of  conscious  attention,  and  of  the  hesitation  and  du- 
bitation,  which  such  attention  often  occasions,  characterizes 
in  general  our  habitual  forms  of  mental  activity.  But  here  we 
may  also  speak,  with  equal  correctness,  of  the  habit  of  con- 
scious attention,  habit  of  hesitation,  habit  of  giving  one's  self  the 
pause  before  decision  or  action,  (c)  Prompt  and  accurate  move- 
ment in  general  belongs  to  all  those  forms  of  habitual  activity 
which  allow  of  expression  in  movement.  This  promptness  is 
connected  with  the  lapsing  of  the  necessity  to  think  how  to  act, 
or  even  to  call  up  in  consciousness  any  mental  image  of  the 
movement  as  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  (d)  In  cases  where  the 
degree  of  almost  or  quite  complete  unconsciousness  does  not 
characterize  the  preparation  and  execution  of  an  habitual  act, 
the  psychical  series  which  leads  up  to  and  issues  in  the  act  is 
ordinarily  much  condensed. 

(3)  An  important  feature  of  all  habits  is  determined  by  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  that  side  of  consciousness  which 
we  have  called  the  Will,  as  developed,  self-determining  conation. 
A  look  at  this  feature  seems  to  justify  again  the  division  of  our 
habits  into  two  classes — ^namely,  the  habits  we  have  (as  adopted, 
490  to  speak,  by  act  of  will)  and  the  habits  which  have  us  (sub- 
jected to  themselves,  as  it  were).  Yet  this  division  is  by  no 
means  fixed  and  absolute,  as  we  have  already  had  abundant  oc- 
<sasion  to  remark. 

Finally,  the  bearing  of  this  universal  law  of  habit  on  the  sol- 
idarity of  mental  development  is  now  obvious.  Habit  is  in 
itself  a  partial  reduction  to  order  of  the  group  of  phenomena 
within  which  it  "holds,"  or  "reigns,"  as  we  expressively  say. 
But,  further,  as  certain  individual  psycho-physical  and  practical 
activities  cannot  take  place  simultaneously,  on  account  of  their 
opposed  character  or  on  account  of  the  limitations  of  conscious- 
ness, so  is  it  with  habits  of  activity.  Interferences  of  habit  must 
be  settled  by  domination  of  the  stronger,  by  "  survival  of  the  fit- 
test ; "  or  the  decision  between  the  contestants  must  be  made  by 
<x>nscious  deeds  of  will,  persistently  put  forth  for  an  end,  and  one 
habit  thus  enforced  and  furthered  to  the  diminishing  of  the  other ; 
or  perhaps  a  new  habit  persistently  formed.  Thus  in  the  devel- 
opment of  mental  life  a  sort  of  hierarchy  of  habits  is  necessarily 
formed.  Whether  those  voluntarily  adopted  in  view  of  some  sbs- 
thetical  or  ethical  ideal,  and  enforced  by  sentiment,  or  those 
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more  passively  experienced  as  arising  out  of  the  senses  and  emo- 
tions, regularly  prevail ;  in  any  event,  a  sort  of  unity  of  me^ital 
life  must  resuU  from  the  working  of  this  principle.  Here,  as 
everywhere  in  the  realm  of  vital  phenomena,  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  is  intolerable.  The  princi- 
ple of  solidarity  must  prevail. 

{ 15.  The  biological  and  organic  basis  of  habit  has  already  been  illos- 
tiated  in  treating  of  the  cerebral  conditions  of  the  reproductive  imagina- 
tion (p.  241  f.).  Eyerything  abont  the  infant  indicates  a  mobile,  flexible, 
changeable  condition  of  the  bodily  organs ;  and  an  espeoiallj  massiye  de- 
velopment of  the  cerebral  nenrons  system  with  plastic  and  mooldable  tissue 
in  great  abundance  as  compared  with  any  uses  to  which  such  tissae  has  al- 
ready been  put.  The  metabolic  activities  of  the  infant  are  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  are  those  of  the  adult.  Its  rapid  heart-beat,  frequent  respira- 
tion, higher  temperature,  large  relative  size  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  sense, 
are  indications  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  At  the  other  extreme,  stands 
the  mnch  diminished  metabolism,  the  hardened  tissue  with  its  loss  of 
plasticity  and  acquired  tendencies  to  function  only  in  definite  ways,  which 
are  characteristio  of  old  age.  That  infancy  and  youth  are  formative  periods, 
that  habits  of  all  sorts  are  then  in  the  process  of  forming,  but  that  new  ways 
of  living  and  acting  cannot  easily  be  assumed  or  reasonably  expected  in  later 
life,  and  that  every  adnlt  is  a  being  of  formed  habits  (even  if  it  be  the  one 
habit  of  fickleness  and  incalculable  conduct  which  is  chiefly  characteristic) 
— ^to  say  all  this  is  to  si)eak  tmth  so  trite  that  it  scarcely  wins  attention.  To 
iUnstrate  this  truth  completely,  and  especially  to  enforce  it  as  bearing  on 
conduct  and  character,  would  carry  ns  again  over  the  entire  areas  already 
traversed. 

{ 16.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  further  attempt  to  enforce  this  uni- 
versally admitted  law  of  habit.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  found  preva- 
lent everywhere ;  and  that  everything  which  is  done  by  every  human  being, 
who  has  well  entered  on  a  course  of  development,  illustrates  the  law.  The 
way  we  walk  and  stand  and  sit  and  talk  and  write  and  eat  and  work  and 
play ;  and  as  well  the  way  we  perceive,  whether  with  or  without  careful  at- 
tention, and  the  way  we  imagine  and  think  and  feel  and  desire — all  come 
under  the  dominion  of  habit.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  illustrate  this  principle  as 
truly  when  choosing,  with  much  high  thought  and  painstaking  emotion,  our 
profession  in  life  or  our  religion,  as  when  half-consdously  winding  our  watch 
in  mid-day  because  we  are  changing  our  clothing  at  an  unaccustomed  hour, 
or  standing  and  wondering  in  the  effort  to  unlock  some  door  with  the  wrong 
key,  because  this  one  of  our  bunch  of  keys  has  been  habitually  connected 
with  trains  of  thought  such  as  we  are  now  following. 

The  degrees  of  xmconscious  skill  acquired,  the  amount  of  conscious  at- 
tention still  required,  the  duration  and  strength  of  the  power,  of  the  habit, 
the  range  of  activities  covered  by  it,  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
complex  activities  of  knowledge,  feeling,  and  willing,  vary  indefinitely  with 
different  persons  and  different  classes  of  habits.  Thus  we  find  the  juggler 
Houdin  testifying  that  after  thirty  years  of  cessation  from  practice,  though 
he  had  "  scaroely  once  touched  the  balls  during  that  period,  he  could  still 
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manage  to  read  with  ease  vhile  keeping  three  balk  in  the  air  at  onoe.**  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  we  enoonnter  frequent  instanoee  where  some  anpreme 
ohoioe,  M  in  certain  oaaee  of  moral  reform  or  of  religions  conyeraion,  seems 
to  reyerse  with  a  single  shock  the  habitual  currents  of  thought^  feeling,  and 
will,  as  they  haye  been  flowing  for  many  years.  And  yet  eyen  in  the  man- 
ner  of  this  reyersal,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  general  principle  of  habit 
yindicates  itself. 


It  is  with  no  yiew  to  proyoke  metaphyedoal  or  theological 
discnssion  that  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  Teleological 
Import  of  all  mental  dcTelopment.  No  science  of  the  life  of  the 
mind  is  possible  without  recognizingr  the  presence  of  final  pur- 
pose in  the  collocation  and  arrangement  which  the  phenomena 
come  to  haye,  as  the  stream  of  oonsoionsness  flows  on.  It  may 
be  that  in  saying  this  we  are  only  enunciating  what  is  the  self- 
conscious  and  intellectual  way  of  the  deyeloped  mind  for  regard- 
ing its  own  development — the  way  the  Seffy  as  it  were,  seetns  to 
Uaelf,  The  ultimate  nature  and  ground  of  the  seeming  does  not 
now  concern  us.  What  does  concern  us  is  that,  wherever  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  become  objects  of  knowledge,  and 
so  the  beginnings  of  a  science  of  mental  life  are  made  possible, 
there  these  phenomena  appear  ordering  themselves  so  as  to  at- 
tain practical  ends.  Activity  to  som^  purpose  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  mental  development.  The  self-conscious,  intelligent, 
adoption  of  a  plan,  and  selection  of  means  for  its  pursuit,  ia 
distinctive  of  the  (icme  of  man's  development.  The  more  com- 
prehensive this  plan,  and  the  wiser  the  selection  of  means,  the 
higher  is  the  standing  of  the  individual  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lectual development.  But  ends  suggested  by  sesthetical  and 
ethical  sentiment  seem  adapted  to  control  large  spheres  of  hu- 
man activity ;  and  the  latter  especially,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  mandate  with  which  it  sanctions  the  end  that  promises  its 
own  satisfaction,  has  at  least  a  sort  of  phenomenal  supremacy. 
But  meanwhile  the  principles  of  continuity,  of  relativity,  and  of 
conscious  and  unconscious  habit,  forbid  that  any  consciously  ac- 
cepted end  should  be  isolated,  as  it  were,  from  the  entire  life 
both  bodily  and  psychical.  And  when  we  regard  the  working  of 
all  of  these  principles,  in  every  detail  of  mental  development,  we 
become  aware  that  the  import  of  final  purpose  in  the  mental  life 
extends  far  beyond  the  conscious  adoption  of  ends  on  our  own 
part.  In  other  words,  the  stream  of  consciousness  appears  not 
so  much  as  a  current  flowing  we  know  not  whence  nor  whither ; 
but  rather  as  a  current  designed  from  the  beginning,  both  as  re- 
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spects  its  observable  surface  and  its  hidden  depths — ^partly  self, 
directed  and  partly  impelled  by  hidden  forces — to  the  fit  per- 
formance of  a  certain  work.  But  what  that  work  most  fit  is,  if 
any  such  there  be,  scientific  psychology  does  not  investigrate. 

In  fine,  a  combination  of  all  these  principles,  as  they  appear 
in  their  actual  operation,  secures  for  every  so-called  stream  of 
consciousness  that  continuity,  related  action,  solidarity  of  char* 
acter,  and  that  intelligible  import  as  judged  by  the  light  of  ends 
and  ideals,  which  are  necessary  to  the  history  of  what  we  call  a 
Soul,  or  a  Mind. 
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Deduction,  nature  of,  478 1  (see  also  Reason- 
ing). 

Delage,  on  sensations  of  position,  158  (note), 

DelboBuf,  on  memory  in  dreams,  880;  aiid 
the  conception  of  Sell  620. 

Desires,  the,  nature  of,  601 1  ;  derelopment 
of,  0061;  kinds  of,  0001 

Dietie,  on  grasp  of  conseiousneH,  40  (fioleV. 

Diflerentiatton,  as  intelleotual  process,  808 
1,  447 1 ;  Judgments  of,  447 1 

Discrimination,  as  belonging  to  all  conscious- 
ness, 84  1,  172  1,  ^81 ;  as  applied  to 
several  objects,  40  1,  7H,  299;  dependent 
on  attention,  75  1 ;  threshold  of,  187 1 ; 
of  skin-scDsations,  162 1 ;  of  viiual  areas, 
158  1 ;  as  consdousness  of  diflhrance, 
2941 

Dittos,  on  memory,  880  (not «)• 

Donaldson,  on  brain-centers  of  smell,  100 
{note), 

Donders,  on  eObot  of  accommodation,  860 ; 
and  will  reaction-time,  025. 

Doubt,  relation  of,  to  clear  memorr,  402. 

Dreams,  412  1  (and  paaeim  unaer  Ideas, 
Ideation,  Imagination,  and  Memory). 

Dunan,  on  skin-peroeptions,  841  {note), 

Dweiahauer,  on  nature  of  attention,  00  1 
{noU). 

Ea.r,  as  organ  of  sound,  108, 185 1 ;  struct- 
ure of  the  inner,  102 1 ;  sensitlTeness  of, 
1861 

Ebbinghans,  on  rhythm  of  attention,  72 1 ; 
laws  of  reproduction,  272,  278,  292,  400 1 

Bgger,  on  memory  uf  sensafcione,  392 1 

Ego  (see  Self). 


•  Kigenliehi,  of  retina,  109. 

I  Bmottona,  the  derekypment  of,  584 1, 537 1« 

,     544 1 ;  bodily  basu  of,  585  1,  540 1 ;  the 

I     '*  mixed,'*    (J86    1,    554;  how    diHeient 

from   sentiments,   542  1 ;  effect  of.   on 

ideation,  550 1 ;  teleology  of,  557 1 

Empiricists,  the,  825 1 

•  End-organs,  of  smelL  991 ;  of  taste,  101 1 ; 
1  of  sound,  104 1 ;  of  light  and  color,  106 1 ; 
I     ofthe8ldn,llll;  ^the  musdes,  116 1 

Entbymeme,  nature  of,  466  1  (and  note\ 
\     473. 

Everett,  ProfeMor,  on  oreative  imagination, 
t     411, 422. 

I  Bmer,  on  sensations  of  soond,  108  {note\. 
Eye.  structure  of,  108  1,  154 ;  sensataona 
ot  109  1,  854  1 ;  sensaUons  of  pcsitioii 
of,  158  1,  854  1 ;  activity  of,  in  viskm, 
8541 

Facultibo,  the  mental,  meaning  of  term, 
49  1,  817  1 ;  previous  doctrine  of,  51 1 ; 
variety  ol  58  1 ;  three-fold  classification 
of,  57 1,  69 1 :  development  of,  817 1 

Fanoy,di8tinguished  from  imsgination,  421 1 

Fear,  as  an  emotion.  538 1.  549. 

Feohner,  law  of,  180 1 ;  on  nature  of  mem- 
ory-imsgeo,  249  {note) ;  and  of  the  emo- 
tions, 548. 

Feeling,  nature  of,  19  f.,  162  f . ;  relation  to 
attention,  78 1 ;  histofj  of  psychology  <^ 
103  1 ;  kinds  of,  107 1,  182  1 ;  quantity 
of,  109 1,  198 ;  oonditions  ot  171  f. ;  phy- 
steal  basis  of,  178  1:  of  Self,  115  1; 
so-oalled  **  common  feeling,*'  185 1 ;  time- 
rate  of.  180  1,  203  1,  205;  as  pleasure- 
pain.  188 1 ;  rhythm  of.  208  1 ;  diiFusion 
at  209 1 ;  association  ot  209  1  ;  relation 
ot  to  knowledge,  511  1 ;  the  Mthetiost 
572  1 ;  the  ethical,  iyr91 ;  of  the  ought, 
5801 ;  of  approbation,  681 1 

Feeling  of  effort,  nature  ot  221 1 

Feelings,  the,  classification  of,  179  1 ;  the 
sensuous,  188 1, 197 1 ;  of  relation,  1991 ; 
effect  ol  in  perception.  865 1 

F^r6,  on  dynamometric  force,  48,  829,  281. 

Fortlage,  on  sensory-motor  experience,  117 
{note) ;  and  synthesis  in  Judgment,  808i 

Fouill^e,  on  feeling  of  enecgy,  228 ;  on  prin- 
ciple of  contiguity,  968. 

Freedom  of  the  wul,  082  1 ;  consdonsneas 
ot8801 

Oai^oit,  on  reproduction  of  ideas,  285. 

Qelle,  on  perceptions  of  sound,  881  {notey. 
I  QenenJisation,  488 1  (and  see  Thou^t  sad 
■     Reasoning). 

George,  on  self-consciouaneos,  86 ;  nature  of 
I     time,  498  (note), 

Oerdy,  on  nature  of  sensation,  94. 

06the,  on  self-knowledge,  20,  578 ;  sensn- 
ous  feeliogB,  186;  on  the  influence  of 
names,  529 ;  on  instmcth  599. 

Qoldscheider,  on  wp^eA  ox  temperature-sen- 
sations, 48 ;  onjoint-aensations,  118 ;  feel- 
ings of  pain,  190  {note), 

Gowers,  on  brain  as  sensory-motor,  288. 

Griel  as  an  emotion,  589. 

Grinthuisen,  on  imagination  in  dreams, 
413. 

Gnyan,  on  iMthetical  sentiment,  573 
{noUj, 
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Haokbl,  on  oonitmoiion  of  nftoe-ooiieep- 

taoHB.  4fiB  (naU). 
HAUaomationii  of  peroeptioii,  870 1 
HmniHon,  Sir  WimAm,  on  naton  of  con- 

■oionMiaaiL    81 :  gnsp   of  conaoioosnMB| 

40;  nae  at  word  ooofttion,  214;  and  word 

idea,  2S4  (note). 
Harteen,   on  nature  of  oofnoiongn6M,  85 

{note);   and    lentunent    of    truth,   606 

(note). 
Haycraft,  character  of  taitaUe  subBtanoes, 

Hearing,  perceptionB  of,  880 1 

Heffel,  on  nature  of  judgment,  489. 

flelinholtz,  on  raoillation  of  attention,  71  f. : 
on  meohaniem  of  eound.  104;  theory  of 
oolora,  107  £ ;  limits  of  pitch,  138 ;  on 
oontrast,  127 ;  senaations  of  accommoda- 
tion, 355  f . 

Henaen,  on  organ  of  aoond,  104. 

Herbart,  on  problem  of  peyohologr.  0;  his 
method,  26;  on  the  mental  fMultiet,  52: 
theory  of  feeling,  169;  on  reaction  of 
ideas,  255  f . ;  nature  of  deaire,  60S. 

Hering,  on  temperatnie-eenaationa,  114; 
phyaiological  conditiona  of  memory,  243. 

Hodgaon,  on  nature  of  payohologyjll  t 

fi5ffding,  on  changea  of  feeling,  208 ;  cona- 
tion aa  active,  214;  laws  of  aaaociation, 
278 ;  on  the  emotiona,  564 1 ;  and  the 
nature  of  wiU.  611 1,  627. 

Hofixnann,  £.  T.  A.,  on  mnaioal  feeling,  185 
(twte). 

Holmgren,  on  retinal  imasea,  858. 

Horopter,  natore  of,  359  f.  (and  note). 

Horwioz.  on  aenaationa  of  taste,  102;  nature 
of  feeling,  177  {fiote) ;  on  conception  of 
oauae,  505  {note). 

Hume,  on  lawa  of  aaaociation,  274  f. 

fi;^att,  ProfesMvr  A.,  on  influence  of  feeling 
m  aoientUic  obaervation,  511  {note). 

Hypotheaia,  uae  of,  in  all  reasoning,  481. 

IDB4S,  the  80-oaUed  *' fixed,**  81,  262,  687; 
primary  repreaentatiTe,  287  f.;  phyaiolog- 
ical conditiona  of,  241  f. ;  intenaity  of, 
245  1 ;  life-likeneaa  of ,  246  1  ;  ^  the 
feelinga,  251 1 ;  fusion  and  inhibition  of, 
256 1 ;  apontaneity  of,  269 1 ;  aaaociation 
of,  263  f.,275 1 ;  the  ''freeing**  of,  264 1, 
281 1  ;  aerioa  of,  265  £  ;  furtherance  ana 
hindering  of,  266  f . ;  condensation  of  se- 
ries of,  370£;  formationof  the  ''abstract,** 
282f.,  442£ 

Ideation,  process  of,  268  f.,  278  £;  ssaooia- 
tion  in,  268  £,  268  1 ;  connection  of  lan- 
guage with,  278 1,  275 1 ;  teleology  of,  286 
1 ;  necessary  to  percepticQ,  822  f. 

Identity,  principle  ot  4S3  f . 

Illusions,  of  perception,  870  f . ;  of  motion, 
873  £ 

Image,  the  mental,  nature  of,  235  £,  244  £; 
meaning  of  term,  287;  the  after-image, 
287  £;  &dingof  the,  238  £,  250 ;  spontane- 
ous recurrence  of,  269  £,  418 ;  rendering 
schematic  of,  282  £ 

Imagination,  eflfect  of,  on  si^t,  864  £  ;  aa 
representative  faculty,  877  £,  406  £,  411 
£;  aa  creative,  410 1, 414  t. ;  aa  aubleet  to 
tboagbt,  413  f .  ;  limita  ot  415  £  ;  depen- 
dence on  feeling  and  will,  418  £  ;  kinda  of, 
4a0£:  the pcaotical, 421  £;  the aoientifio. 


432  £;  the  artistio.  424  £  ;  in  ethics  and 
religion,  426 ;  development  of,  426  £ 

Impulaes,  the,  nature  of,  590  £^  592  £  ;  de- 
velopment of,  698  £  :  oliwatfioation  o£ 
594£ 

Induction,  ■•  method  in  paychologr,  24  £  ; 
nature  of,  aa  reaaoning,  478  £  (aee  alao 
Beaaoning). 

Lutinota,  the,  nature  ot  691  £,  697  f. ;  of 
the  lower  animala,  599  £  ;  ezplanationa  of, 
599  £ 

Intellect,  aa  related  to  attention,  75  £;  aa 
eaaentially  Judgment.  806  £,  430 :  relation 
of,  to  imagination,  400, 418,  416  £,  664  £; 
"proper,**  430  £  ;  aentimenta  belonging 
to.5ft£ 

Intellection,  nature  of  the  primary,  288  £, 
431 :  phyaiological  conditiona  of,  291  £  ; 
analvBia  of,  2K$;  aa  conacionaneaa  of  re- 
aemolance  and  difference,  296  £  ;  aa  re- 
lated to  ideation,  301  £ 

Introsnection,  aa  method  in  psychology,  16 

J4CK80H,  HuOHLiNOS,  on  brain  as  sensory- 
motor,  238. 

Jahn,  on  musical  feeling,  185  {vote). 

James,  Profeaaor  William,  on  conacionaneaa, 
38  £  :  on  adjuatment  of  attention,  78  ; 
on  "  extenaity  **  of  aenaations,  144 ; 
theory  of  perception,  154,  320,  885  £, 
387;  on  feeling  of  effort^  221  £  (and 
note);  phyaiok^cal  conditiona  of  re- 
production, 267;  on  time-oonaciouaneaa, 
811  (note) ;  on  memorv,  399  (^lote) ;  on 
reaaoning,  470  £;  and  knowledge,  508i 
619  {note)  ;  on  the  emotiona,  554  £ 

Janet,  H.  Paul,  on  nature  of  memory,  889. 

Jaatrow,  on  Weber*a  law,  137 ;  on  dreama  of 
the  blind,  384  {note). 

Jealouay,  aa  an  emotion,  541. 

Jevona,  on  eztenaion  and  intension  of  oou' 
cepta,  446. 

Jointa,  aenaationa  of,  117  £ 

Jonbert,  on  poetic  imagination,  425. 

Joy,  aa  an  emotion,  539  £ 

Judgment,  nature  of  rudimentary,  806  £, 
^  £  :  and  of  the  logical,  487  £,  445  £  ;  aa 
reUted  to  reaaoning,  438  £.  445  £,  468  £  ; 
and  involving  ayntneaia,  446  £;  forma  of, 
447  £  ;  potenciea  of,  458  £ 

Eavt,  on  clasaifioation  of  faculty,  69;  im- 
agination in  mathematics,  410,  474 ;  logi- 
mI  dictum  of,  474 ;  on  distinction  of  emo« 
tions  and  passions,  560 ;  and  feeling  of  the 
aublime,  &77. 

Kauleoh,  on  nature  of  aenaation,  95  {fiote). 

Knowledge,  through  recognitive  memory, 
401 ;  through  reaaoning  from  grounda, 
467  £,  479  £,  618  £;  growth  of,  479  £,  608, 
610  £ ;  nature  of,  aa  a  development,  508  £, 
618  £;  influence  of  feeling  in,  611,  667; 
kinda  ot  516  £ ;  the  immediate,  517  £;  of 
thin«EL  519  £  ;  and  of  Belt  520£  ;  deaire 

Krohn,  Dr.,  on  graap  of  tactual  conaciona- 

nena,  40  {note). 
Kuasmaul,  on  fading  of  memory-image,  885. 

liLVOKy  on  rhythm  of  attention,  72  {artd 
noU). 
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Langley,  on  eaem  of  lig^i-vsvw,  100  inM. 

LftoguAge,  dependont  on  idwtion,  27S,  877; 
reUtion  of.  to  thought,  879 1 J^  1, 458  f.. 
466 1 ;  and  to  memoiy,  888, 800 1,  400  f. ; 
origin  of,  4»55 1 

Luaras,  on  formation  of  oonoepti,  450L 

Le  Gonte,  on  tigbi»  154  (fiole). 

Lehmann,  on  fading  of  memory-imaaei,  880. 

Leibnita,  on  roaanning  among  animaTa,  466 ; 
logical  dietwn  of,  474 :  on  reaaon  in  man, 
47t5. 

Life,  the  mental  moat  goMral  fonna  of,  80  f., 
65  f . ;  elementa  ot  01  f .,  S17  f . ;  develop- 
ment of,  817  f.,  667  f . 

Light,  MnMtiona  of,  105  f .,  109  f.,  188  f.: 
phenomena  of  coutraat  in,  187 ;  quotient  ol 
aenaitiTenem  to,  189. 

Lippa,  on  aaaoriation  of  ideaa,  878 ;  on  be- 
lief, in  oogniiion,  519  {note). 

Local  Sigoa,  aa  aenaation-eomplezea,  141  f . ; 
exiatenoe  and  nae  of,  154  f. :  of  the  akin, 
155  f.;  of  the  ere,  156  f.,  848  f.,  858  f., 
Lotze*B  theorv  of,  157  {and  note). 

Localization,  of  cerebral  function,  in  aenaa- 
tion,  98 ;  of  aenaation-oomplezea,  144  f ., 
SC8  f . :  the  finer,  by  touch,  387  f . 

Lopo,  relation  of,  to'  payohologT,  428  f .,  460 
f . ;  p^yohologioal  meaning  of  ita  terma, 

Lombard,  on  effeota  of  fiitigne,  74  (note). 

Lotze,  theory  of  local  aigna,  157  (and  noU) ; 
on  nature  of  feeling,  189, 198,  197 ;  inten- 
aity  of  ideaa,  847  f. ;  on  natnxe  of  Judg- 
ment, 307;  origin  of  langnase,  466;  on 
apaoe-peroeption  of  women,  vdO ;  on  tem- 
perament, 07)1 . 

LudicrouB,  feeling  of  the,  677  f . 

Mantboazza,  on  ezpreaaion  of  the  emo- 
tions, 549  (note). 

Hartiua,  Gdta,  on  reaction  and  attention,  78 
{note). 

llaudaley,  on  nature  of  paychdogy,  15. 

Meaaorement,  in  ps^oholof^,  89  f.,  138;  of 
quantity  of  sensatioua,  181  f . ;  of  niatianoe, 
bv  the  eye,  871  f . 

Medem,  on  psychology  aa  exact  acienoe,  99 
{noU), 

Memory,  phyaiological  conditiona  of,  848  f ., 
884  f . ;  xmagea  oC  849  f . ;  aa  faculty,  877  f . ; 
aa  recognitive,  877  f.,  897  f  ,  401 ;  aa  reten- 
tive. 38;^  f . ;  in  perception,  885  f . ;  of  wnda, 
890  £,  400;  cultivation  of,  408  1,  405  ; 
kinds  of,  408  f . 

Merkel,  on  reaction  with  choice,  685. 

Method,  in  psychology,  its  kinds,  14  f . ;  in- 
trospective, 15  f.,  18  f. ;  indirect  obaerva- 
tion,  20  f . ;  experimental,  88  f . ;  the  indno- 
tive,  24  f . ;  the  geneUc.  85  f . 

Middle  Term,  the,  use  o^  in  reasoning,  467. 

Mill,  Jamea,  on  neutral  f^linga,  189. 

Mill,  J.  &,  on  native  of  abatcact  ideaa.  448  ; 
and  of  reaaoning,  482. 

Mind,  laws  of  the  development  of,  644  f ., 
657  f,  668  f.  (see  also  Self,  and  Life,  the 
Mental). 

Jfiniinum  viiibile,  88,  168  1 

Mnemonics,  405  f. 

Mohr,  nature  of  oonscionsnesa,  86  {note). 

Mofwo,  on  physiology  of  the  emotiona,  588 1 

Motion,  HB  neooHsary  to  perception,  148  f . ; 
senaationa  of,  147  f .,  8^  f.,  858  f . ;  aa  »- 


IatedtoeQiiatieii,818;  aaicllez,217£.  ;«i 

antomatio  in  oonataon,  817;  kiiida  of,  284 

f . ;  impnlaive  and  iaatinciive,  280  f . ;  of 

egrea  in  viaion,  854  f . ;  innmona  of,  838  f. ; 

aa  a  oategncy,  ^^9  f. 
Mflller-Ljar,   on  viaoal    illaaiooa,   392  f. 

{noU). 
Mrtnaterhery,  on  quality  of  aenaatioB.  121 ; 

reprodnotmn  of  ideaa,  274,  801 ; 

tiona  of  aonnd,  881  f . ;  and  of  aiglit,  ] 

on  nature  of  will,  C19,  6851 
Muadea,  aenaations  oC,  115  f.;  lelaiaaB  ot 

the  striated,  to  attention,  213  f.;  of  the 

eye,  in  viaion,  854  f . 
Mnao,  aenaationa  in,  103  f.,  128  f. ;  aealetii, 

188  f . ;  feeling  excited  by,  170, 185^  128 ; 

ofBoe  of  imagination  in,  4;:^4  £. 

N4TITI8T8,  the,  825  1 

Natorp^  OB  payehology,  8  (note)  ;  nataze  of 

conacionsnesa,  83  {itoteX 
Naville,  on  will,  367. 
Nervona  Syatem,  aa  conditiaii  of 
46f.;'  -  - 


,  inteipity  of,  in  attention,  67  f. ; 
aa  related  to  fusion  of  aenaationa,  1^  f. 
NichoU,  on  natore  of  pain,  114  (notr). 
Number,  formation  or  concept  of,  4$NI  £. 

Object,  formation  of  the  extenal,  S21  £ 
OxBchanaky,  on  feeling  of  effort,  224  {note). 

Pain,  phyaical  conditiona  (if,  177,  190, 108 
f . ;  relation  of,  to  intenaity  of  arnsatioik 
104  f. 

Paasiona,  the,  development  of,  535  f.;  aa 
diatinguiahed  from  emotion  a,  559  f . 

Paulhan,  on  nature  of  paychic  facta,  9 ;  on 
teledo^  in  ideation.  887, 898 ;  and  the  nat- 
ure of  judgment,  3(4) ;  on  aystematic  re- 
TOoduetioD,   883;    and    nature    of  wiil, 

Payot,  on  conditiona  of  pleaaure^min,  192L 

Psroeption  by  the  Senaea,  baais  of,  144  f . ; 
nature  of,  818  f .,  864  f.,  868  f .,  419  f. ;  nae 
of  the  word,  819  f . :  problem  ot  381  1  : 
theory  ot  325  f .,  3(»  f .  ;  aa  intuition  of 
space,  883  1  ;  of  aoUditv  of  bodies.  844  1  ; 
data  of  viaual,  348  f .,  862  f.  ;  influence  of 
feeling  in,  864  f .  ;  as  the  solution  of  a  prob> 
lem,  867  f..  888 f.;  principleaot  3ii8  f .; 
iUnaiona  in,  370  f . ;  dependen*^  on  memory, 
888  f . ;  and  imagination,  419  f . 

Porapective,  mathematioal  and  psycholog- 
ical, 361  i 

Philosophy,  relationa  of,  to  payehology,  12. 

Phyaiognomy.  648 1 

Fleaaura,  conditions  ot  190  1 ;  nature  of, 
191 1  ;  relation  of,  to  intenaity  of  aenaa- 
tion,  194  1  ;  of  rhythm,  206  f. 


tiona  ot  205  1 ;  office  ot  in  perception, 
8401 

Porter,  on  nature  of  oonaoionsneaa,  31. 

Presentations  of  Sense,  origin  and  devdoj>- 
ment  ot  821  f.,  327  tj_^  1,  840  1; 
through  smell  and  taste,  887  f. ;  of  aonnd, 
830  f . ;  of  eight.  848  f . ;  influence  of  mo- 
tion upon,  858  f.  :  the  il1ua<sy,  870. 

Presanre,  senaationa  ot  111  f*.  188  1 ;  quo- 
tient of  aenaitiveneaa  ot  18B 1 
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Pkmr,  on  random  aatomatio  moTementa, 
2S9 ;  and  imiUtiTa  isovenMnta,  2S1  f . ; 
on  diaoenunent  of  differenoe.  399 ;  peioep- 
tionsof  aoonda,  332:  and  of  aight»  852  £ ; 
on  idea  of  oanae,  60d  f . 

Primum  eognUum,  tbOi  299  f . 

PsTohology,  definition  of,  I  1 ;  aa  acisnoe, 
2  f.,  11  f,  15  1 ;  apbere  of,  8 1 ;  problem 
of,  7  f. ;  relatione  of,  10 1 ;  to  philooophy, 
12;  method  in,  14 1,241;  dataof,ldl; 
aonroee  of,  21  1 ;  experiment  in,  22  1 ; 
diTifdona  ol  20. 

P9yeho9U^  meaning  of  term,  4. 

Babibr,  on  payobolc^,  4 ;  on  natore  of  aen- 
eation,  96;  piinoiple  of  oootignity,  268 
{note) ;  on  deaire,  604  {note). 

Reaotion-time,  as  inflaenoed  by  attention, 
68,  72  1, 891 ;  in  faduurof  memory-image, 
289;  in  disoeinmentrS67,  292,  891 ;  and 
in  choioe,  625  1 

Beaaoning,  nature  ot  487  1,  462 1 ;  related 
to  conception,  484 1.  464  1 ;  among  the 
lower  animaU,  465  £  ;  aa  lolntion  of  a 
problem,  467  f . ;  kinds  of,  471  1 ;  the 
mathematioal,  474 ;  indnotiTe  and  dedoo- 
tiviR,  478 1 ;  nnderlying  prindplea  of^  482 
1  ;  inflaenoe  of  feeline  on,  48(C 

BeoognitioQ,  aa  essential  to  memory,  877 1, 
8811,8971 

ReooUeotion,  894  f .  (and  see  Reprodootkm 
and  Biemor^). 

RelatiTity,  principle  of  onspiio,  126  1 ;  aa 
applied  to  circuit  of  oonaoioosnesa,  264;  as 
belonging  to  all  mental  life,  661 1  j 

Representation,  nature  of  image  in,  235 1 ;  j 
spontaneous  reproduction  in,  260 1, 400 1  ; 
the  laws  of.  268,  274  f  ;  aeries  of  ideas  in, 
271 1 ;  similarity  and  contrast  in,  274 1 ; 
general  faculty  ot  876  1,  4191 

Reprodnotion,  spontaneona,  260  1.  285  1 ; 
phmological  conditiona  of,  267 1,  881  1, 
§^)7  f  ;  of  ideaa  in  series,  270  f,  285 1  ; 
relation  of,  to  language,  278,  888,  400 ;  in 
all  memory,  88l7dS7 1  ;  laws  of ,  884  1 

Retina,  atrnotore  of,  106  1  ;  inertia  of, 
1801;  nseinTiaion.  8541 

Ribot,  on  nature  of  psyohology,  6 ;  on  atten- 
tion, 75,  81 ;  and  ized  ideaa,  81  (noto). 

Riohet,  on  oonoeption  of  Self,  527. 

Right,  nature  of  the  oonoeption  of,  589  f . 

Rtttmeyer,  on  peroeptiona  of  tarte,  101 
(noU), 

Robertson,  Professor  Groom,  on  philosophy 
and  psychology,  18. 

Romanes,  on  power  of  animala  to  eoont,  299 ; 
and  on  their  language,  458 ;  and  reaaoning, 

Romien,  on  aenaations  of  smell,  100. 
Rousaean,  inflnenoe  of,  on  psychology  of  feel- 
ing, 16:^  1 
Rnegg,  on  conditiona  of  feeling,  200  {noU). 

SA.OHS,  on  nerre-endingB  in  mnaolea,  116. 
Santlua,  on  the  impulses,  601  {noU). 
Schifer,  K.  L.,  on  perceptions  of  aonnd, 

882. 
Schiff,  on  physiology  of  pain,  191. 
Bohopenhaner,  on   madness   and   memory. 

892;  on  imagination,  408 ;  and  asethetioai 

feeling,  573. 
Soienoe,  Inflaenoe  of  feelinga  in,  199 1,  511 


(and  note) ;  reai 
oognitiona  of,  51 

Soottish  School,  i 
825. 

Soriptnre,  on  asaoc 

Self ,  bodily  feelini 
tion  of,  521  1, 
conception  of,  5i 
being,  581 1 ;  aa 

Self-conaoionaneBS, 
seiooaneaa,  29 1, 
5801;  derelopm* 
0^5251 

Sensation,  nature  o 
so-called  '^simpi 
971:  (lualitYof, 
conditions  of,  12« 
limits  of,  1341; 
of,  329. 

Senaation-complexe 
143  1,  822 :  deve 
cial  series  ot  822 

Sensations,  the,  dai 
of  smell,  991;  ol 
103  l7l981;  ligl 
1;  of  the  skin,  11 
ture.  111  1;  of 
muscular,  115  1, 
117  1;  the  organ 
1211;  aa  basis  of 
siveness  ot  143 
"pure,"  1451;  o 
840  1,  85:3;  of  p 
884 1;  fusion  ot  1 

Senses,  the,  96 1, 11 
rical,"  131,  82*31,    ! 

Sentiments,  the,  fon 
561 1;  howdifferei  : 
561  1;  classes  ot  I 
502  1;  the  intellec  i 
to  imagination,  51  i 
5691;  the  ethical,  i 
altruistic,  585 1 

Seth,  Professor,  on  \  : 
ogy,  13. 

Sex,  peculiarities  ot  i 

Siffht,  formation  of  ! 
850 1;  derelopmen  ; 
nocnlar,  8561;  stc  ; 
ble,"a59f.,8781:  i 
1;  Buggestioh  and  i 
illnsionaot  8701 

Similarity,  aa  princip 
consciousness  ot  «i  > 
of.  4471 

Smell,  sensations  of 
99  f .;  perceptions  c 

Sound,  aenaations  ol 
102  1;  character  <i 
129;  entotic,  102  W 
tions  ot  138  f . 

Space,  formation  of 
487  1,  492  1;   pei 
888  1;  and  by  sigl; 
category.  487 ;  knoi 

Spencer,   Herbert,  on 
04 ;  view  of  feeling, 
aasodation,   266; 
feeling.  397;    on  i; 
820;  physiology  of 

SufBoient  Reason,  pri 
6001 
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Btrioker,  on   imagiiiftfeUm  and  molor  oon- 

■OiotUBMMi,  410. 

Strlimpell,   on  prooeMM  of  idmAioBu   903 

{note)  I  And  naton  of  ooneepiion,  440 £; 

on  gnd«  of  idonlion,  457  (note). 
Stompf,  on  attention,  77,  81 ;  theoiy  of  {mt- 

oeption,  154. 
SoggMtion,  of  ideal,  96SL  4101;  dleotof.in 

dSoenunent,  967;  imd  on  right,  864  1 
Solly,  on  attention,   77,   80 ;  qoality  and 

Snantity  in  aenaation,  191 ;  on  oonation, 
L4 ;  on  apontaneooa  repiodnotion,  261 ;  on 
aaiimilatinn.  904,  806;  conaoionuieBa  of 
time,  812 ;  on  natuie  of  peroeptiGQ,  820, 
897;  on  reooUeotion,  895;  and  oraatiTe 
imagination,  416;  on  rational  belief,  515 ; 
on  attbetiou  feeling,  578 ;  and  feeling  of 
the  Indioiooa,  577  1 

Syllogiam,  nature  of,  467  1,  478 1 ;  fignree 
of,  4781,  477;  law  of,  4781 

Bympatby,  a«  an  emotion,  541 1 ;  the  lenti- 
ment  01,5861 

Tact,  nature  of,  691 1 

l^ine,  on  mininaan  mtdWU^  88 ;  and  naft- 

ore  of  perception,  820. 
l^aete,  aenaationa  of,  100  1 ;  endnir^ana  of, 

101  1 ;  kinda  of,  101  1 ;  peroeptuma  of, 

8271 
Teleology,  in  prooaaaea  of  ideation,  286  1 ; 

and  oraatiTe  imagination,  415  1 ;  of  the 

emotiona,  557  1 ;  of  all  mental  life,  668 1 
Temperament,  efieot  of,  on  aaaooiation,  280 ; 

doctrine  of,  647  1 :  kinda  of,  6491 
Temperature,  eenaataona  of.  111  1, 118 1 
Thomaon,  on  natoie  of  the  enthymeme,  478 

{note). 
Thought,  aa  repxeeentative  faonlty,  877  1, 

488 1 ;  bat  not  mere  imagination,  878  1, 

415 1 ;  relation  of  laogoage  to«  870  f^  459 

1 ;  peychologioal  nature  of,  428 1,  481 1, 

485  iT  4671 
Time,  formation  of  oonoeption  of,  486  1 ; 

known  aa  "  empty,**  407  £  ;  aa  a  oategoiy, 

4081 
Time-oonecionaneae,  natore  of.  800 1, 407 1 ; 

development  ot  812 1,  405  f . 
Tonea,  natoze  of,  108;  pitch  of,  108  1, 129 

1 ;  t^^^fr^M  to,  198. 
Tonoh,  aenaationa  of,  119  1 ;  formation  of 
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8581 
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lfOTB«— The  phfloiophic  wtttfaagi  of  Dr.  L«dd  tasv«aow  1 
art  ao  widely  kaofwa  te  a  gcacial  wmy,  that  th«  imhUihen  take  plcaavre  te  givlBc  them 
aooM  ■padalaoCka,  with  the  ol^jact  that  the  adaptation  and  irarpoae  of  each  Tolame  owy 
he  hotter  nadentood.  It  ia^bcUeved  that  thie  avthor'a  "Primer  of  Pfeychdlogy,** 
**  Pkychelofy :  DcxriptiTe  and  Bxpfaoatory,"  '*  BIcaienU  of  Phyiiolofical  PftycholQgy,*' 
and  '*  PhUoaophjr  of  Ifind  **  form  a  continnooa  coorae  in  the  anliject  which  rarpaaMa  any 
iindlar  conxae  tlmt  liai  appeared.  Natvially,  where  leveral  books  by  one  avthor  treat  of 
the  aaaae  aal^iect,  oome  confntloa  in  ordering:  malts,  and  it  is  to  prevent  tliis,  as  wdl  as 
hithehopeofleadtef  to  a  wider  faitereit  hi  the  books,  that  the  following  description  has 
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BLBTIBNTS  OP  PHY5IOUMICAL  PSYCHOLOQY 

A  TfMttM  tf  Ikt  AcUtHIm  Mid  Nfltafv  tf  Mtad  frMB  Ikt  Phyilcirf  Mid  BxpMtaMatil 
P«tet«IVItw.   wmi wmmmmB ■■■trrtlim.    Sv^tM* 

la  dittinction  from  the  introtpectiTe  psychology  and  as  a  companion 
ID  it  this  boolc  is  devoted  to  physiological  and  experimental  psychology. 
By  its  proportions  and  subject  matter  it  is  adapted,  like  the  other  book, 
to  mature  students,  and  is  of  equal  interest  to  general  readers  as  well  as 
to  specialists  in  this  field.  It  was  the  first  book  in  English  to  discuss  the 
whole  subject,  and  is  the  only  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  adequate 
treatise.  It  includes  the  latest  discoveries,  and  by  numerous  excellent 
illustrations  and  tables,  and  by  gathering  material  from  an  immense 
number  of  sources  inaccessible  to  most  persons,  it  brings  before  the  stu- 
dent in  the  most  lucid  form  the  entire  subject.  The  most  competent 
critics  pronounce  it  a  credit  to  America's  scholarship  and  an  unrivalled 
authority.  Without  reserve  It  is  recommended  as  a  text-book  for 
advanced  study. 

**  His  cnidition  aad  his  broad-mlndedaen  are  on  a  par  wHh  each  other ;  and  hii  vol- 
aaia  will  probably,  for  many  yean  to  come,  be  the  standard  woric  of  reference  on  the 
8ab|ect.'*'Prar.  Wixxiam  jAMsa  in  Th€  NoHoh, 

"  He  wTitai  at  once  as  a  scientist  bent  on  saining  the  flillest  and  clearest  insight  into 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  as  a  metaphysician  deeply  concerned  with  the  sublime 
quHtioo  oftbe  nature  of  the  spiritual  sabsiaiice."— Jambs  Sully  in  TktAeadnmy, 

**  Professor  Ladd*ft  noble  book  Is  in  the  Interest  of  true  science,  of  sound  theology,  of 
real  religion.  We  commend  It  In  the  highest  terms,  both  to  physiologists  and  to  psyciwl- 
Qgists :  to  the  former  for  iu  fresh  studies  In  their  own  field,  and  to  the  latter  for  Ha  fccsh 
proof  that  they  have  still  a  field  to  cultivate.  The  book,  so  for  as  we  know.  Is  the  most 
Elaborate  and  comprehensive  attempt  yet  made  in  the  English  language  to  give  all  the 

the  nervous  system  with  the  phenomena  orconscious- 


data  which  are  claimed  to  connect 
nesB,  In  a  way  to  lay  the  foundatio 
book  Is  fuUy  UlnstKated.  and  wcU  indezed."-M  K  Epomg^ut, 


nesB,  In  a  way  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  explanation  of  mind  in  terms  of  matter.    The 
'        •   -  "   illustrated,  and  weU  inde»ed."-<Jir.  "  ~ 
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The  volume  is  not  an  abridgment  or  revision  of  the  larger  book. 
Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology,  which  is  still  to  be  preferred  for 
mature  students,  but,  like  it,  surveys  the  entire  field,  though  with  less  de- 
tails and  references  that  might  embarrass  beginners.  Briefer  discussions 
of  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  as  related  to 
the  body,  will  be  found  in  the  *'  Outlines  '* ;  while  the  treatment  of  rela* 
dons  existing  between  excited  organs  aad  mental  phenomena  offers  much 
new  material,  especially  on  **  Consciousness,'*  *'  Memory,"  and  *'  WilL** 
The  author  aims  to  furnish  a  complete  yet  correct  text^book  for  the  brief 
study  of  mental  phenomena,  from  the  experimenul  and  physiological 
point  of  view.  Both  pupil  and  teacher  have  been  considered,  that  the 
book  may  be  readily  learned  and  successfully  taught. 

**  We  regard  tt  as  even  better  than  the  huger  wofk,  as  It  is  mora  Miciow  aad  iMlm 
kaviag  the  iBvaBtages  of  kmgerreflectkmapoo  the  suMect  and  larger  eapqfoBcein.tsachp 
ingit.   For  Its  purpose  there  is  not  a  better  test-book  fn  the  language.**— 7»«/^afa#«. 

'*  He  has  discharged  Us  taak  with  great  thorottghaesa,  with  a  lightness  of  tondi,  and  a 
dsamess  and  predsloa  of  style  that  come  only  fima  perfbct  mastery  of  the  matter  in  fasMl. 
The  book  fiUTand  fills  solidly,  a  great  gap  la  ov  psychokglGSl  ttantnia.  * W.  a 
SCBtimaiAN,  Comall  Unlvecsity. 
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As  indicated  in  the  sub-title,  this  work  has  for  iu  object  the  study  of 
human  mental  life,  and  is  perhaps  better  defined  by  the  term  introspective 
psychology  than  by  any  other  in  common  use.  It  is  a  general  treatise 
for  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  not  de- 
signed merely  for  use  as  a  text-book,  while  at  the  same  time  the  product 
of  one  who  has  taught  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  embodying  much 
experience  gained  through  the  work  of  the  class-room.  The  size  and 
scope,  the  amount  and  kind  of  material,  and  the  style  of  its  presenution 
unite  in  making  it  a  suitable  book  for  mature  students,  as  those  usually 
are  who  begin  the  subject  in  colleges.  It  is  therefore  a  college  text-book, 
and  is  recommended  without  qualification  for  such  use. 

*'  Profenor  Ladd  has  prcientcd  in  this  work  a  great  body  of  fiicts  on  all  the  Impoftaat 
points  !n  psychology,  and  nas  iQt»|ected  them  to  a  keen  and  illnminating  criticism.  1  know 
of  no  other  work  that  girea  so  good  a  critical  snrvey  of  the  whole  field  as  this." 

—Prof.  B.  P.  BowNS,  Boston  University. 

*'  It  Is  rich  in  material,  admirably  clear  and  well  arranged,  and  a  thoronghly  aatlsfac- 
tory  introductory  book  for  the  student  In  this  rapidly  developing  field  of  study.  I  shall 
at  once  recommend  its  use  by  my  classes." 

—Prof.  J.  W.  Stbarms,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

"  My  fanpreasion  of  it  is  that  it  is  Professor  Ladd's  best  work,  that  it  contains  the 
matarcst  and  most  independent  expression  of  his  views  on  all  the  principal  topics  in 
psychology.    It  Is  a  distinct  honor  to  American  scholarship  to  have  produced  it." 

—Prof.  H.  N.  GAEONsa,  Smith  College. 
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Ai  its  title  indicates,  this  is  a  text-book  for  elementary  students,  and 
was  written  by  this  eminent  author  because  no  book  in  America  had  been 
found  satisfactory  for  academies  and  high  schools,  and  for  a  large  class 
of  general  readers  who  might  find  some  pleasure  and  perhaps  more 
profit  in  reading  a  very  brief  and  very  simple  treatise  on  psychology. 
The  author's  success  in  his  undertaking  may  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  within  eighteen  months  of  iu  publication  six  editions  were  ex- 
hausted. The  book  will  be  used  the  coming  year  in  more  than  sixty 
high  schools  and  academies,  as  well  as  in  many  colleges  and  normal 
schools, 
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This  it  a  specalatiTe  treatment  of  certain  problems  aagsetted,  but 
not  discatied,  in  tbe  study  of  psycbology,  and  therefore  appropriately 
follows  the  author's  earlier  works  on  that  subject.  The  subjects  treated 
are :  Psychology  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  The  Concept  of  Mind, 
The  Reality  of  Mind,  The  Consciousness  of  Identity  and  the  so-called 
Double  CoDsdousness,  The  Unity  of  Mind,  Mind  and  Body,  Materialism 
and  Spiritualism,  Monism  and  Dualism,  Origin  and  Permanence  of  Mind, 
Place  of  Man's  Mind  in  Nature. 

JOURNAL  OP  MENTAL  SCIENCE,  London.-**  Wc  nay  ny  of  this  book  that  it 
b  written  in  the  aathor'a  best  style.  Tl>e  destmctiTC  criticiim  it  in  places  markedly 
eflfectivc,  and  the  book  ought  to  be  widely  read  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  sugccstiTe 
contribntions  oif  recent  years  to  the  literature  of  the  philosophy  of  mind." 


1  ntt  ui Ai«.— "  lis  raxmc  anaca  upon  over<nascy  monism  u  parucoiariy  weu  umeo. 
Although  the  border-land  which  divides  Psychology  from  Metaphysics  is  partially  sur- 
veyed la  many  phUosoohlcal  and  psycholofical  works.  Professor  Ladd  has  for  the  fint 
tlflM  brought  the  more  important  questions  within  the  Umits  of  a  single  Tolume." 
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This  is  the  first  adequate  discussion  of  the  subject  by  any  American 
author,  and  naturally  will  attract  special  attention  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Ladd,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  students  of 
philosophy  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  book  appeals  to  the 
general  reader  by  reason  of  the  relation  this  subject  bears  to  questions 
now  so  prominently  before  the  philosophical  and  religious  world,  as  well 
as  through  the  broad  sympathy  of  the  author  with  different  phases  of 
thought  It  will  also  find  a  place  waiting  for  it  as  a  text-book  for 
advanced  and  postgraduate  studenu  in  the  study  of  logic  and  the  laws 
of  thought.  Ministers,  too,  will  get  from  it  much  material  for  which 
they  find  a  consunt  use. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  RBVIEW.-"It  would  Ul  become  one  to  take  leartofa  work 
which  must  lay  many  under  obligatioa  without  noting  its  broad  basis  in  a  knowledge 
caiufuUy  garnered  from  many  sources  during  long  years,  its  candor,  its  striking  variety  of 
content,  and  its  suggestlveness.'* 

CopUs  9ftkitt  hooht  will  bi  mpplied  U  teackirt  for  examinatUn  or  UUro* 
imthm  ai  Sf9Qial  M  Rah9,  regarding  which  corrtspondinct  is  ioUdUd. 
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